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PREFACE. 


The  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  was  held  in  Toronto,  Can.,  July  7  to 
14,  1897.  Both  the  general  and  section  meetings  were  well 
attended.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Conference  had  met 
outside  the  United  States ;  but  it  found  a  hospitable  welcome  in 
Canada,  and  was  glad  itself  to  welcome  a  delegate  from  Mexico, 
The  spirit  of  liberality  which  marks  this  great  body  was  sus- 
tained at  the  Toronto  meeting,  and  new  ideas  and  suggestions 
were  expressed  with  the  greatest  freedom. 

Among  the  papers  dealing  with  subjects  a  little  outside  the 
ordinary  list  were  the  following;  "A  Comparative  Study  of 
the  United  States  Poor  Laws,"  by  Professor  C.  R,  Henderson  p 
"The  Nativities  of  the  Inmates  in  the  Public  Institutions  of 
New  York,"  by  Byron  C.  Mathews;  "The  Abolition  of  Pov- 
erty," by  S.  S,  Craig,  of  the  Canadian  Single  Tax  Association ; 
"  Child  Study  as  applied  to  the  Defectives,"  by  Professor 
W.  O-  Krohn ;  and  "  State  Regulation  of  Marriage,"  by  Mrs. 
Kate  Gannett  Wells. 

The  section  meetings  were  well  organized  and  of  great  in- 
terest ;  but,  as  in  the  genera!  meeting,  the  tendency  was  to 
present  too  many  papers,  leaving  little  time  for  discussion. 
The  result  is  a  large  volume,  close  packed  with  abstracts  of 
papers  or  addresses  in  full.  Several  sections  were  reported 
and  the  notes  transcribed,  but  there  was  no  room  to  print 
them.     The   report   of   the   Charity  Organization  Section  ap- 
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peared  in  an  admirable  pamphlet  by  itself.  The  Charities 
Review  also  published  several  papers. 

There  have  been  the  usual  unavoidable  delays,  the  more 
numerous  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  book  and  the  great 
number  of  persons  to  whom  proof  had  to  be  sent,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  delay  of  two  weeks  caused  by  the  absence  of 
the  editor  in  Texas  for  the  National  Prison  Congress,  and  in 
visiting  the  prisons  of  Monterey  and  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  next  Conference  will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  May  i8 
to  25,  i8g8.     President,  Hon.  William  R.  Stewart. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December,  1897. 
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Waahingtou -,.,.- Thos.  P.  Weslendorf ,  Chehalis. 

West  Virginia Prof.  Thos.  C.  Miller,  Morgantowii. 

Wisconsin -.- -,  .Jas.  F.  Heg,  Idkc  (reneva. 

Wyoming ...,,-.,..  ..Miss  Fstelle  Reel,  Cheyenne. 

Manitoba  and  W.  Cana.ia... ,.,...,,  Dr.  David  ^'oung.  Selkirk. 

Ontario,- ,,.,.,,- -Dr.  A.  M.  koHbrugh,  62  <Jueen  Streel,  I'oritnta. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


On  Reports  from  Statea. 

II    H.  Ilirt,  ri  nffitiii Si.  Paul.  Minn.         Mw  .Man  Hall Hanfotd,  Coon. 

Timtrfhr  NichoiHrii. ,-,.-.,..- KichinoniL  Iwi, 

On  Abuse  of  Medical  Charities. 

Sttphen  .-.mitli,  .M  li No- Vwk         J.  C,  Corbu'V.  .M,I> Memlau.  111.' 

K(tw,  W.  Jinkii,  M  l> lMlri.it,  Mich.        J.  Harm  Khoadn ...it^blfa  Ave..  N.Y. 

Wm    I'.  Ilciby,  M.li lioHon.  Maw. 

On  ImmiKrattan  and  Interstate  Migration. 

Hichanl  i;utnihci Oihkoih.  Wii.  P.  II.  Dwycr Ilrliail,  Mith. 

W.  A,  (Jila M.  Paul.  Minn.  Philip  C.  Gamlt Philadelphia,  PenD. 

Oiarlet  S.  HoyI    AUijnv,  N.V.  Judee  W.  W.  .Mamm San  FraociKO.  Cal. 

Frank  II  Sanlwrn -.(.'"neural.  .Maj*.  Prat.  R.  Maya  Smith..  ..Columbia  L'niv.,  N-Y. 

On  Insanity. 

W.  W.  Steam*,  .M.ll KankakH,  III  Kichaid  TJewcy,  M.O Wauwatou.  Wis. 

John  II.  Chapin I'liiladrlrhU,  Pa.        George  K.  Keene.  M.D Howani,  K.I. 

iamai  A.  Kemick Oelniit.  Mich.        H.  L.  Kuller.  .M.I) Galiipolis,  Ohio. 
William  I'.  I«lcliw<,nh PuiUgr,  N.Y.         P««  M.  Wise.  .M.I) Albany,  N.Y. 

hdnin  A,  Ii"»n,  M.I' Hanlord.  Conn. 

On  Laws  of  Settlement  and  the  Right  to  Public  Relief. 

Iir.  Kred,  II    Wines\ SjirinAlitld.  Til.         F.  I'.  Sanborn. .Concord.  Mass. 

K,  ll.  Mil i.fliniRle I'ili-l.urB.  Pa.         H.  A.  Millis UhKago.  111. 

J    K,  Wjsliburn Waieitomn,  NY. 

On  Municipal  and  Couniy  Charities  (including  Public  Outdoor  Relief). 

Homer  Folks New  Yoik.        W.  J.  Akers / Clevebnd.  Ohio. 

JeHrey  R.  Ilniikelt llaliimore.  Md.         Prof.  C.  11,  CwUey Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

Mlnfl  Julia  C,  t,a1hrop -.<,.1iicaE<>.  Ill,         Mn,  Alice  N,  I.RKoln, .,,- .buslon,  Man. 

H,  WT  l,eixis Washinrfcm,  DC         W,  T.  Knlph lauisrille,  Kv, 

II.  A.  Milli- ChicaKO.  111.        Kranklin  It.  Wallin Onnd  Kapids.  Micii. 

J.  K.  Washburn Watenown.  N.Y. 

.Mn.  Wni.  F.  Jenks,  qio  Clinton  St..  Philadelphia. 

On  Organisation  of  Charity. 

ItAnM.  Olenn Kallimote,  Mi).         Jamei  W.  Walk,  M.D. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

nuiip  W.  Ayres New  York.        Alfied  (>.  Croiier Grand  Kapidi,  Mich. 

EdnTifdT.  nevinc New  York.         Kdward  A   Fay Daylon,  Ohio. 

R«v.  Thoi.  M,  Finney.  I>,1) Si.  I.ouii.  Mo,         .Mrs.  M,  FulUrton New  VoiL 

f*roI-  Franklin  II,  lilddinefl. ,,,.,.,.  New  York.        Nathaniel  S.  Knienau Nvw  York. 

An>ley  Wilcoi Huffalo,  N.V. 

On  Politics  in  Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions. 

Prol.  Cliai.  K.  llendcnHjn,  11. D...  ChiraRii,  HI.         Prof.  Frank  A.  Keller Bli»ninglon,  lad. 

Mrs.  Charlu  K,  l.uwell,- Ne^ih  York,         lamea  Mavne,..- .,-.,-,-..,...-.    .,.,Tr)roDto_ 

l-i'-i-  Thorii C'amhridiie,  Mass,         Henry  C    Kanoey.,,. Cleveland,  Ohio. 


STANDrNtl    CUMMETTtES  xlu 


Oa  Duty  of  the  State  to  Delinquent  Children. 

Peter  Caldmll LouiavUle,  Ky.        Miss  Gncf  Johnston Red  Wtng,  Minn. 

William  (J   BiH Tine  Hiule,  Ind.         Umes  Alliion Cincinn»ti,  Ohio. 

Mn.  Ophelia  L  AmiRh Geneva.  111.        Mrs.  A.  M.  Kliu Saginaw,  Mich. 

Franklin  H,  Briju^ Rochetler,  N.Y.        W.  C.  Faiibjuik Middlelown,  Conn. 

T,  y.  Cha)do Weitboro,  Ma«.        Iia  Otteraon Jamwburg,  N.J. 

Frank  Woods ballimore,  Md. 

On  Duty  of  the  State  to  Dependent  Children. 

Mb.  E.  E.  WiUiamson Eliiabeth,  N.r.        Mrs.  Klephen  Baldwin Detroit,  Mich. 

BjncBl  Dicknell -■  .-.-Chicago,  [It.  J.  P.  Byen- ...--.-...-.-.  ...-Colurabua.  Ohio. 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman....  --..  .-Ballimoie,  Md.        hlirhel  Heymaiui... New  Orleans,  I.a. 

J.  J.  Kelao Toronto.        Mn,  H.  M.  Ijiughtin Koston,  Maai. 

G.  A.  MCTTill Ovltonna,  Minn.        Miss  M.  L.  Richmond Rallimore.  Md. 

ThomaaM.  Mulrr N'ew  York.        Byron  C.  Malhewi Newark,  N.J. 

On  PreventioD  of  Feeble-mindednest  from  a  Legal  and  Moral  Standpoint. 

Jamei  C.  Car»n.  M.D Syraeme,  N.Y.        M.  W.  Ban-.  M.I» Elwyn,  P*. 

Maiy  J.  Dunlap.  M.D Vineland,  N.J.        Aleiandei  Johnwn Fon  Wayne,  Ind. 

Gearge  H,  Kmghl,  M.D Lakeville,  Conn.        George  Mogridge,  M.D GlenwoDd,  U. 

A.  C,  Kogen,  M.D Faribault,  Minn.  A.  W.  Witmatth,  M.  D. ...  Chippewa  FalU,  Wb, 


RULES    OF    PROCEDURE    FOR    THE    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE 
OF   CHARITIES    AND   CORRECTION. 


Treamble. 


The  National  Conference  of  Charities  exists  to  discuss  the  problems  of  chari- 
ties and  currection,  lo  disseminate  information  and  promote  reforms,     ll  does 

not  formulate  platforms. 

I.     Mkmbershif. 

All  persons  who  are  interested  in  charities  and  correction  may  become  mem- 
bers by  registering  their  names  and  paying  the  annual  fee- 
Honorary   members    tnay   be   elected   on    recommendation   of   the    Executive 
Committee. 

The  annual  membership  fee  shall  be  S--50,  which  shall  entitle  each  member  to 
a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  and  other  publications  of  the  Conference- 
Stale  Boards  of  Chanties  and  other  societies  and  institutions  subscribing  for 
Ihe  Proceedings  in  quantities  shall  be  entitled  to  enroll  their  officers  and  members 
as  members  of  this  Conference  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for  each  $2.50  paid. 


II.    Officers. 

The  officers  of  the  Conference  shall  be  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a 
(General  Secretary,  six  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Official  Reporter  and 
Editor,  also  a  Conesponding  Secretary  for  each  Slate  and  Territory.  These 
ollicers  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Conference. 


III.     Committees, 

The  standing  committees  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  and  a  committee  on 
each  subject  which  it  is  proposed  lo  discuss  at  the  ensuing  Conference, 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  Ihe  President,  and  all  ex-Pre.sidents 
tx  officio,  and  seven  members  lo  be  elected  annually  by  the  Conference. 

The  President,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  .shall  appoint  a 
committee  of  seven  on  organization  of  the  next  Conference  ;  also  a  committee  of 
three  on  resolutions,  to  which  all  resolutions  shall  be  referred  without  debate. 

At  each  annual  session  of  the  Conference,  on  the  lirsi  day  after  the  organiia- 
lion,  the  members  present  from  each  State  or  Territory  shall  meet  and  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  represent  them  on  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  the  next  meeting.  The  Committee  on  Time 
and  Place  shall  meet  on  ihe  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  same  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  invitations  from  States,  cities,  or  towns,  and  shall  prepare  a 
report  which  shall  be  presented  to  the  Conference  dn  the  following  morning. 
The  vote  on  the  report  of  the  commiltee  shall  be  taken  by  ballot,  and  every 
member  of  the  Conference  shall  have  the  right  to  cast  his  ballot  for  the  place 
of  his  choice,  provided  that  no  invitation  shall  be  accepted  which  does  not 
receive  a  majority  of  all  the  ballots  cast ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  place  of 
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mMting   Hicctcd   may  be  changed  by  the  Excutirc  Commiiiec.  if   salufaclor^ 
local  arrangeniantB  cannul  be  inad«. 


IV.    Dvim  or  OFFtcrRs. 

The  I'tuldcal  khal)  bo  chairman,  cjr  «fi'itr,  oi  the  Riccutlve  Coniin<tl(«,  and 
iball  bave  ihc  lupcrvbtion  of  Ibv  work  of  the  levfral  commlllcta  In  preparing  (oi 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference,  lie  shall  faave  aulhotily  to  accept  resigiialioni 
and  to  fill  vaauidcH  in  ihi;  li.it  of  officers  and  chairmen  of  committees,  and  to  lill 
TMaodei  in,  and  add  lu  ihe  tiumbera  of ,  itny  tuniiiultec  eicept  the  Executivs 
Commiiiee. 

The  Gcncial  Secrelaiy  shall  be  ex  MK->#  S*ct«taiv  of  the  Extcutiva  Conunillcc, 
and  Ch*ii'ni:tn  of  tlia  CommiltM  oa  Repott»  from  Um  StalM^  H«  shaU  conduct 
the  comsimiidcncc  of  the  Conforancc  with  oAcefs,  cocniniltc**,  nnd  othon,  undet 
(he  direction  of  the  I'lealdent.  He  »h>U  haic  charn  of  the  distribution  of  all 
uinoanccniciii*  and  ptoKntinmes,  ai>d  ibaU  ditctt  the  woik  of  the  !>ccrelHric3. 
and  be  lespoiisiblc  for  Ihe  cotrecuicai  of  Ihe  toll  of  Biembcri.  1  le  shall  he  the 
ciutodikn  of  the  unxild  copiei  of  Ihe  tupoiis  u(  the  Ptoceudinsi^  ter^lve  all 
ordm  for  ih«  ixmt,  and  direct  ibtrir  diatnbution. 

He  sluli  tecciic  ail  inetiibcTsKip  lvr»  and  procvedK  of  Hle<  ai  thv  lepott^i  of  the 
PdKecdiiiKi,  iriil  jiwy  llii>  Kame  ptonlptly  to  ibc  Treluarpc.  Hv  shxll  r«(«ive 
cnmpcniixtian  fof  hU  isrvic**  and  an  aUonrancc  fot  clerk  hire  and  olbor  ezpenMA. 
Ihe  omounl  and  dme  of  paymecii  of  ahich  shall  be  Axed  by  the  ICaecutlvc  Coti)* 
mitiec  fioni  time  to  tiinc- 

Tlie  'rreasuret  shall  receite  and  disbuiac  all  tuoiicys  of  the  Conference,  all 
diiburseniMts  to  be  made  only  upon  utder  of  the  Ueneral  IJecictarj,  approvad  by 
th«  pRlldcntor  liyitoniemeinbctof  ilte  Kxecutiw  Connalliee.  to  beuunwlbjilhA 
Prcmlptil. 

The  OiVkUI  RepoiKi  mil  Rdlior  shall 'r*|ioil  and  edit  the  Piocuedln(s  of  itia 
Conferoocu.  Tbt  l*ri:tidcnt  of  the  rollrlnn  I'onfvience  and  t(i«  OIBclal  Kdtlot 
shall  coflniltute  a  I'oUication  CotnntlKoe.  and  Hk  woik  of  tdlting  aball  be  uucier 
Ihc  diiectlon  of  the  <oniinlttec. 

The  CorTc*{)ondi»g  SccrclaTin  ahall  hr  resxinnbl*  for  the  annual  i«|>oni  ftDm 
Ihtif  several  States,  tt  ihall  he  Ihrtr  duty  m  secnte  the  ailendniico  of  repre- 
Koatalivc*  frcm  public  and  private  imtitulions  and  societies. 


V.   The  ddiiis  or  CoMNirrKKs. 

'llie  Executive  Cumnuitee  »hal1  be  the  I'rc&idmi'^  Adritory  B^atd,  and  *hall 
bold  th«  powrt  of  (bo  Coiifeiimi:*  in  ibe  inluiioi  b«l«ven  ■!>«  invFliiifis.  The 
Ex«cuii*c  Commiiice  nuy  apipabii  saUcomfnlileea  to  attend  to  aiaiten  of  d<(^ 

Ueeiings  of  the  Kiccuilvc  ITommltiec  shall  be  called  by  the  Pietideni  of  the 
Confcrettcc,  and  live  member*  ihaD  constiiuic  a  quotum,  prorided  thai,  when  tbe 
Confeieticc  U  not  tn  aesdon,  tliree  members  .-ihall  consliiuiv  a  quorom. 

Thet  Ijocal  Commitlee  shall  nuke  all  ticcaauty  local  arrangenienti  for  the 
intciirig.  and  provide  tands  fot  Ihe  local  expeiuea,  tuch  as  ball  tent,  salury  uid 
cxpcjiiei  of  the  Kepoiter.  and  all  necoMary  prinling  except  the  hoceedlngn.  in 
mch  amount  as  the  r.xeculivv  Cotnniittce  may  determine, 

'I'ho  f resldenl,  in  •.onauliaiion  with  the  Clialjinan  of  uach  Standing  Comniittee, 
■ball  unangc  the  prograramc  for  the  scgiiiioni.  nnd  icctton  mcclliiDi.,  and  nhal)  so 
aTTaoge  it  u  to  give  opporiiinity  for  free  diKussion :  provided  that  the  pro- 
nanine,  before  final  adopiion,  shall  be  submilled  to  the  Ivsccuth-c  Committee  fnt 
it«  approval. 

No  paper  dial]  Iw  prei^nted  to  Ihe  (.'ottfereace  except  through  ih«  propel  com- 
miite«.  iiitl  nu  paper  sihall  be  read  in  (be  absence  of  the  Hriler,  eatepl  by 
aiuBimoiu  cunoeni 
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VI.    Section  Meetings. 

The  Section  Meetings  are  designed  for  familiar  discussion.  Not  more  than 
one  paper  shall  be  read  at  any  Section  Meeting,  and  that  paper  shall  be  limited  to 
fifteen  minutes.  If  possible,  papers  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  beforehand, 
that  the  entire  meeting  may  be  given  to  discussion.  No  afternoon  meetings  shall 
be  inserted  in  the  official  programme. 


VII.     Debates. 

In  the  debates  of  the  Conference,  speakers  shall  be  limited  to  five  minutes 
eath,  except  by  una:)imous  consent,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  speak  twice  on 
any  one  subject  until  all  others  have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


VIII.     Amendkentb, 

These  rules  shall  remain  in  force  from  year  to  year,  wnless  amended ;  and  all 
additions  or  amendments  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Coinmittee  before 
being  acted  on  by  the  Conference. 


I. 


prrsibrnt'tf  atititese. 


"THE    MOTHLK-STATH    AND    HIiR    WEAKER 

CHILDREN." 


BV    ALeXAKDKK   JUIIXSON, 

The  French  diplomat  who  rcturnud  to  Versailles,  aitci  negotiating 
a  treaty  of  peace  at  which  certain  Canadian  provinces  had  been 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  told  the  result  to  the  king  by  saying,  "  Vour 
majesty  has  lost  a  few  leagues  o(  snow." 

To-d;ty  the  National  Conference  ot  Charities  and  Correction 
comes  to  one  of  the  great  cities  which  have  grown  so  marvel- 
lously in  tliis  magnilicent  Dominion  during  the  latter  half  of  [he  cen- 
tury. \Vc  find  a  cit)'  so  beautiful,  a  country  so  rich  in  all  that 
mxkct  for  prosperity,  a  people  so  intelligent,  virtuous  and  public- 
spirited,  tiiat  those  alto  have  not  known  the  Canada  of  recenl  years 
must  wonder  as  well  as  admire. 

Since  tho!>c  old  days  wlien  France  and  England  'were  contending 
for  a  dominion  which  neither  of  them  appreciated,  how  wonderful 
has  been  tbv  history  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic!  What  might 
have  been  the  result,  had  the  Uritish  statesmen  of  tjj6  been  actu- 
ated by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  those  of  1837.  it  is  impouii- 
ble  to  say.  Probably  ibe  world  has  advanced  mure  rapidly,  and 
more  of  our  race  are  made  happy,  because  the  Empire  lost  th;)t  part 
which  is  now  the  Great  Republic  But,  though  separated  politicaify, 
the  ii<.-9  ibat  unite  us  are  infinitely  stronger  lb.in  the  things 
which  hold  us  apart.  We  come  to  our  brothers,  separated  only  on 
most  of  our  boundary  by  an  arbitrary  line.  We  find  a  self-go\<- 
ernment  of  free  men,  tike  ours  in  all  but  name ;  vith  similar  customs, 
habits  and  traditions^  alike  in  educution;  'worshipping  God  in  sim- 
ilar churches  with  identical  creeds  and  forms;  speaking  the  same 
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tanguago  and  reading  the  %itme  books ;  loyal  to  tli«  same  great 
leaders  in  literauire,  arc,  science  and  philosophy.  Vou.  too.  aru 
struggling  with  aimiUr  difficulties  and  evils:  our  wclUknown  fncs 
of  crime,  disease  and  dcgcueracy  menace  your  welfare.  Our  crimi- 
nals and  tnmpK  cross  the  border  very  easily.  Yours  come  south 
for  the  winter  and  ours  find  health  and  wealth  in  your  more  bracing 
northern  air  when  ihe  summer  heats  prci-ail. 

With  such  surroundings,  we  cannot  and  do  not  feel  that  wc  are 
abroad.  We  claim  this  fair  Dominion  as  a  sister  State.  Its  people 
arc  bone  of  otir  bone  and  fle-sh  of  our  Hcsh.  Dear  friends  of  Can- 
ada, we  feci  that  we  have  come  to  our  own  people,  not  lo  stranjfert, 
one  in  religion,  in  liberty,  in  philanthropy,  joining  in  ardent  hope 
for  the  ful^lment  ol  the  prophecy  of  tlic  bomcly  Scottish  poet, 
whom  wv  on  the  south  side  of  the  ink-line  on  the  map  love  as 
you  do  on  the  north. 


■■  When  rawi  with  man,  itte  uriclc  waild  i/itr. 
.Shalt  briibna  b«  (or  a'  thai." 


T>ear  friertd.^  of  the  National  Conference,  who  meet  to-day  as 
we  have  met  many  times  in  dties  far  upart,  in  there  anj-where 
a  place  of  public  meeting  where  men  and  women  of  such  varied 
opinions,  temperaments,  positions  and  cxpeiiences,  meet  annually, 
and  fimi  nuch  hearty,  whole-souled  (riendnhip,  .tucli  mutual  respect, 
conAdcQce  and  affection,  as  are  fotind  by  us  u-lm  meet  in  this 
National  Conference?  t^arlyle  tells  us  that  the  best  material  for  a 
pair  of  friend^t  is  two  persons  with  dilTerent  opinions,  but  identical 
scniiments.  1  taltc  it  that  here  is  the  secret  of  this  brotherhood  in 
which  we  are  knit,  l^'or.  surely,  nowhere  can  we  find  wider  differ- 
ences of  0|ii»ioi)  among  thoughtful,  iniclligeni  people  than  we  t'md 
here ;  and  nowhere  among  so  many  people  is  there  such  unanimity 
of  .tentiment  as  we  enjoy  toward  the  many  weak  ones,  our  errinjj. 
sulTcring  bruthcrs  and  sisters,  with  whose  errors,  misfortunes  and 
defects  we  are  chiefly  concerned. 

If  there  were  no  other  purpose  in  ovir  annu.1l  gathering  than,  as 
the  apostle  says,  "  to  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good  works," 
surely  none  of  us  "who  have  been  tliere,"  and  found  noble  and 
lasting  stimulus,  would  refuse  to  say  "and  still  would  go.''  It  aU 
we  gainud  hy  qui  hundreds  of  miles  of  travel  and  oar  alts^nce  from 
bonie  at  perhaps  some  sacrifice,  were  the  *  vo"^e» 
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from  meeting  the  friends  of  so  many  years,  few  of  us  would  willingly 
stay  away. 

Let  us  consider  n  moment  why  wc  are  here  and  what  there  is 

for  us  in  this  Conference.     A  bright  news)Mper  tnan  in  my  State 

h^tending  hi.i  first  Conference  of    Charities,  p«it  the  <ibject    of  the 

nectifig  in  an  epigram.     He  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  purpose 

of  the  Conference  was  "  to  reduce  the  Cuidon  fees  in  the  school  of 

kexpericnce. "     Thai  tells  a  chief  object  of  our  meeting  as  well  as  it 

[can  be  told  in  ten  words:  not  so  much  tr>  learn  by  the  experience  of 

others, —  that  perhaps  is  not  yet  possible,  for  few  of  the  propositions 

of  cliarities  and  correction  can  b«  conclusively  demonstrated,  like  the 

truths  of  chemistry  or  malhcmatics, —  but  to  gain  a  point  of  view ;  to 

loolc  a(  OUT  own  experience,  which   is  still  our  best  teacher,  in 

llhe  light  of  others'  thoughts,  to  compare  the  lessons  wc  haw  witolly 

partly  learned  with  those  our  (rieods  have  found  v.iluable. 

Another  purpose  has  often  been  stated,  especially  when  debating 

the  place  for  our  next  meeting  and  that  is  whnt  may  be  called  the 

missionary  eiTect  of  our  Conference,  that  stimulating;  and  tcimc  inllii 

ence  upon  the  whole  work  of  charitiex  and  correction  in  the  Stat«  and 

city  wc  are  to  i-isit.  which  has  been  felt  now  in  twenty-two  States  and 

twcnty-thrc«  ciiics  and  which  those  of  us  who  have  had  tliv  privilege 

o(  acting  as  the  hosts  of  the  Conference  have  felt  so  deeply  and 

prized  so  highly  in  our  own  home  city  and  State. 

Bui  higher  and  greater  than  the^c  is  another,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  great  purpose  this  Conference  has  to  subserve, — to  culti- 
vate and  dilTiise  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  broad  land  a 
noble  and  right  sentiment  toward  the  host  of  people  whose  misfort- 
unes have  hruuglil  them  vrithia  our  knowledge.  Will  you  say  that 
this  work  has  been  done. —  that  we  as  members  of  the  Conference 
have  long  since  learned  how  to  think  of  and  how  to  feel  toward  the 
destitute,  the  flefective  and  the  delin()ucni?  Let  us  pause  before 
Wc  answer  such  a  qutjstion.  U  it  not  true  that,  as  the  years  have 
gone  by  and  brought  us  a  wider  capcricncc,  our  point  of  view  has 
changed  and  with  it  those  emotions  upon  which  our  senttments  are 
.based  ?  nnii  U  it  not  «till  changing, —  not  only  our  point  of  view,  but 
[still  mure  that  of  the  great  majority  of  our  fellow-citiiens  in  the  com- 
[nonwcalths  to  which  wc  belong?  Is  no)  the  popular  %icw  of  charity, 
of  pcnnhigy,  of  |>aupeiism  and  dependency,  changing  with  wonderful 
rapidity  ? 
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At  rarious  sessions  of  tliis  Conference  we  have  had  preiwiited  to  us 
word  pictures  of  the  hosts  of  those  for  whom  we  must  care,  whose 
errors  we  mu&t  correct,  for  whose  failures  we  must  atone,  whose  de- 
ficiencies we  must  Htipply,  for  whose  sins  we  and  ours  must  suffer. 
They  have  been  described  to  us  as  the  talus  of  society,  the  detritus, 
brcalcing  down  under  the  attrition  of  the  beat  »nd  frosl,  titc  drought 
and  the  rain,  which  so  cunslnntly  attacic  them,  and  falling  to  the 
foot  of  the  did:  as  captive  hosts  marching  in  sad  and  wear)-  ranks 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  strong,  all-con<]uering  m.%ierial  prog- 
ress; as  parasites,  securing  a  living  without  exertion  of  their  own 
by  sucking  the  juices  of  active,  self-maintaining  organisms.  We 
have  heard  of  iJicm  as  great  and  dangerous  armies, —  the  ttrmy  of 
criminals,  the  army  of  tr;imps.  the  army  of  p3ii|>crs.  of  defectives, 
of  depfndants.  Estimates  of  their  total  number  have  been  made,! 
reaching,  when  wc  include  them  all  in  one  greiit  category,  into  ibc 
millions. —  the  criminals  of  all  grades  frum  tlie  murderer  to  the  mis-1 
demeanant.  ihe  paupers,  tramps,  prostitutes,  mendicants,  the  insane, 
epileptic,  idiotic,  inebriate,  the  deaf  and  route,  the  blind  and  di»- 
eased.  Kor  twenty-four  years  wc  have  been  meeting  to  tliink  nnd] 
talk  about  these  people.  They  are  the  reason  for  our  existence  as 
a  Coaference.  'I'bvii  needs  and  their  misdeeds  cause  more  than 
half  the  burden  of  taxation  in  most  of  the  States.  It  seems  of  im- 
mense importance  to  us,  and  those  we  represent,  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  Ibem  and  their  conditions  shall  be  accurate  and  full,  and 
tbat  alt  we  do  for  and  about  tbem  shall  be  governed  by  right 
emotions.  J 

It  has  been  well  said  that  humanity  is  best  scn-ed  when  scknoe^ 
sivd  charity  unite.     Slowly  through  the  recent  years  we  have  been 
gaining  a  great  und  unifying  conception,  which  seems  to  give  us  a 
well-founded  scientific  basis  for  the  work  we  represent  here.     The 
idea  has  been  growing  for  many  years,  but  only  within  one  or  two 
has  the  word  been  found  around  which  it  is   to  crystaltize.     Thc^ 
thought  of  the  army  of  destitutes,  defectives  and  delinquents,  is  fad- ■ 
ing  away,  and  will  soon  become  obsolete.     An  army  means  organiza- 
tion, discipline,  the  power  of  moving  all  its  muliitudioous  units  as  a 
whole  to  a  common  end  to  which  the  motion  of  each  part  is  stibordi-  _ 
nate.     Not  tinited  strength  which  .in  army  implies,  but  aggrcgatcdifl 
weakness,  is  the  characteristic  of  these  dismal  hosts.     Wc  must  re- 
gard them  not  as  foes  marching  to  war  with  us,  but  as  our  weaker 
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10He^  nntl  sisters,  whose  capacities  are  less  adcI  wrhoxc  opportuni- 
ties more  restricted  than  ours.  They  have  fallen  behind  m  the  race, 
and  now  lift  up  hmc  liunda  and  blind  eyes  to  us  for  succor  and  help. 
The  science  that  guides  our  work  of  charity  and  correction  is  as/A^m- 
omtehgy,  the  science  of  human  wcafencss.  Not  an  army  of  foes,  but 
a.  peat  multitude  of  weak  ones,  who  are  given  into  out  care,  thai  we 
tnay  »uccor  and  bless.  "  \Vc,  then,  that  arc  strong;,  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmitits  of  the  weak."  Upon  «uch  ptinclpltfs  should  be 
founded  that  sentiment  toward  the  dependent  which,  as  I  take  it. 
this  great  Conference  chiefly  exists  to  acquire  and  to  dilFuM:. 

And  now,  if  tliin  'v*  Indeed  t)ie  true  .tentiment  which  we  should 
cherish  toward  tlie  great  dependent  clas^ieii.  what  action,  what 
course  of  conduct,  should  such  sentiments  induce  ?  Should  not  the 
altitude  of  the  State  dial  is  lu  say,  of  ourselves  in  our  collective 
capn.ciiy  — toward  them  be  that  o(  n  father  toward  his  weak  and 
erring  childreof 

1  think  no  one  distrusts  and  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  a  paternal 
govetnment  more  than  1.  No  one  mare  ciimestly  believes  that  the 
principle  which  has  made  Canada  so  prosperous  and  so  good  an 
abiding-place  for  free  men,  which  has  made  the  American  Republic 
the  grand  thing  it  is  auionj;  the  nalion.i  of  the  world,  is  the  principle 
of  individual  fteMlom, —  that  each  of  us  shall  have  the  power  as  be 
has  the  right  to  make  the  best  he  can  of  his  faculties  and  oppor- 
tunities. Not  the  most  just  and  beiievoleni  patenvali^m,  with  no 
matter  how  careful  and  wise  r^tilaiJon  of  eacli  person's  life,  with 
labor  for  all,  and  reward  for  every  one  in  proportion  to  his  labor ; 
not  the  social  or  commuiiisiic  Slate,  witli  equal  pay  to  every  man, 
no  matter  what  the  nature  of  his  wo«k,  if  only  he  does  a  (air  share 
according  to  his  capacity.-—  none  of  these  things,  but  equal  and 
exact  justice,  with  freedom  of  opportunity  to  all,  is  the  need  of  our 
day.  Then  all  will  jga  well,  or,  at  leaKt,  nit  will  go  as  well  as  it  can 
go  under  any  circumstances  in  a  world  whose  intent  is  not  so  much 
happiness  for  all  as  it  is  discipline,  the  making  of  man. 

Yet,  believing;  this  most  firmly,  1  also  believe  that  towanl  this  v.ist 
dependent  multitude,  a  fatherly  or  motherly  care  is  the  just  attitude 
of  ihc  St.ite.  Their  lives  should  be  guarded  .ind  governed,  their 
work  and  play,  their  food  and  clothes,  tlicir  business  and  their 
leisure,  should  all  be  chosen  for  them.  They  should  be  directed, 
(uidcd.  controlled.    Tlic  State  should  say  to  each  of  them :  "  My 
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child,  jour  life  lta»  been  one  xucoessiun  of  failures.  You  cannot 
feed  and  clothi-  yourself  lioneslly.  You  cannot  contruL  your  nppt!- 
titcs  and  prassions.  Left  to  yourself,  you  oic  not  only  usi:lc:iit,  btil 
miscfaic\-t>us.  1  have  tried  punishing,  curing,  reforming  y<>u,  its  the 
case  may  he:  and  I  have  failed.  Vou  ttie  incurnblc.  a  degenerate, 
a  being  unlit  for  free  social  life  licnccforth  1  shall  care  for  you. 
r  will  feed  and  clothe  you,  and  give  you  a  reasonably  comfortable 
life.  In  return  you  will  do  ihc  work  I  set  for  you  and  you  will  ab- 
stain from  interfering  witli  your  neighbor  ti>  his  detrimem.  One 
other  thing  you  will  ab&tain  from:  you  will  no  longer  procrcjtle 
your  kind.  You  must  be  the  last  member  of  y-our  feeble  and  de> 
generate  family.  If  you  ate  an  iiicorrigible  thief,  heru  is  a  factory 
you  shall  work  in.  If  you  arc  an  idiot  or  an  imbecile,  here  is  a 
village  of  the  simple,  a  happy  and  useful  pUce  fur  yuu.  If  you  arc 
an  epileptic,  a  chronic  insane  person,  an  Inejiriate,  a  scmi-wcak- 
niQded  niotticr  of  numerous  illctcitimatc  children,  an  habitual  pau- 
per, whatever  your  special  fonn  of  dependency,  if  it  be  final,  incur- 
able, permanent,  here  is  a  place,  a  home,  a  labor  house,  an  asylum 
foryou.  Elcrc  you  shall  live;  and,  if  you  arc  physically  strong  and 
have  some  intelligence,  yau  shall  earn  your  own  living,  and  perhaps 
something  toward  the  maintenance  of  your  weaker  brnlhers  and 
3Uters.  But  you  shall  go  out  no  more  until  such  time  as  your 
heavenly  Father  takes  you  to  a  still  more  pcrmanunt  home,  foc^ 
tthidi  also  I   will  try  as  well  as  I  may  to  prepare  you."  ^ 

I>i>es  all  this  itound  far  away,  a  dream  of  the  future  ?  Many  of 
my  audience  know  that  it  is  wliat  ought  to  be.  Sotnc  of  us  believe 
that  it  will  be,  or  at  least  l>e  well  begun,  in  our  own  time.  Every 
year  graiul  steps  are  taken  toward  its  accomplishment,  as  they  tnust 
be  if  the  Kepublic  is  to  endure  another  ccnlury.  For  nothing  but 
such  pcrm.-incni  maternal  care  of  the  degenerate  will  check  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  vice  and  crime,  and  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
honest  laboring  tux-paycr. 

Do  not  say  such  a  method  of  caring  for  the  degenerate  would  co&l 
too  much  to  be  possible.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  already'  wa.sting 
iai  more,  in  some  departments,  on  our  present  foolish  methods  than 
wise  and  complete  circ  would  costi  It  costs  more  to  apprehend,  try, 
and  commit  a  chronic  rotsdcme.\nant  than  it  would  to  keep  him  in 
the  workhouse  during  hLs  usual  brief  peiiod  between  imprisonments; 
while  hi's  labor,  nearly  u.^elcss  on  the  present  desultory  plan,  on  ibc 
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permantint  pUn  cuuld  readily  he  tniide  to  suppor:  liSm.  Our  jioor 
as^'tums  are  the  usual,  or  occision;il.  liumes  of  tlvt  twmt-weak-niindiKl 
mothers  of  Ihe  larger  pait  of  our  next  generation  of  paupers  and 
i[nb«cile».  It  would  cost  Uttic,  if  :tny,  mo-e  to  make  ihem  {lernia- 
nent  homes  and  stop  the  propagation.  That  defective  persons  can 
he  made  happy  and  useful,  many  of  them  entirely  self-supporting 
and  all  the  liappier  for  being  so,  there  are  numerous  instances  now 
in  evidence,  iMisides  the  striking  examples  of  the  county  insatw 
asylums  of  Wisconsin  and  the  farm  colonies  for  chronic  insane  of 
MichigaiL  The  way  i»  clear  and  well  withiu  the  ability  of  our  tax- 
p.iycrs  to  furnish  the  means.  The  most  imjxirtant  thiiig  needed  is  a 
putiUc  opiuion  which  shall  recoj^ize  what  de];«neracy  means,  and 
shall  insist  that  its  increase  be  stopped.  Not  that  any  cfTon  should 
be  relaxed  to  educate,  to  repress  and  cufl-.  to  bring  llie  depciulent 
child  to  honorable  citizen<>hip,  [lie  curable  invine  to  health  of  mind 
and  body,  the  corrigible  prisoner  to  honest  manhood;  but  that  the 
sad  (act  of  incurability,  uf  iucorrigibility,  of  unreformabilicy,  shall  be 
recognized,  when  it  exists,  and  shall  be  treated,  not  with  anger  and 
hatred  and  stern  punishment,  but  with  humanity,  with  kinchicAS  and 
with  saoctiftcd  common  sen!>e. 

In  it  not  also  possible  that,  with  this  great  host  of  dependants  and 
degenerates  eliminated  from  the  arena  of  competition,  with  laws 
made  equal  and  justice  meted  out  in  every  department,  with  natural 
i)pporluiiitit:»  (ipcru.'d  freely  to  every  one  according  to  his  ability,  the 
socialistic  State,  to  which  some  of  us  look  forward  as  the  coming 
sla^'cry,  might  not.  oooie,  after  all  i  If  the  iitatc's  parental  care  were 
duly  exerci.ted  over  all  those  who  need  it.  might  not  the  strong, 
robust,  »nd  enterprising  remainder  be  able  to  be  their  own  Provi- 
dence ? 

In  many  de|>anment-s  of  life  the  intellect  governs  with  but  small 
assistance  from  the  feelings.  In  the  exact  sciences  the  emotions 
have  little  scope.  Hut  in  the  work  of  charities  and  correction,  as  we 
have  now  learned  to  view  it,  the  inu.sler  workman  must  lie  equipped 
with  a  trained  heart  as  well  as  a  disciplined  head.  That  he  can 
safely  be  given  Ihe  work  of  .tiding  and  caring  for,  or  eren  inspecting 
the  care  of,  the  defecti^-^s  and  degenerates,  he  must  be  a  lo^cr  of 
his  kind.  The  first  essential  for  successful  work  in  any  of  the  lines 
that  converge  in  our  National  Conference  is  that  the  worker  sliill 
be  a  philanthropist.     Many  things  also  he  must   be.  the  successful 
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superinieodcnt  of  an  instJIution  or  secretary  of  a  State  Itoard  of 
Charities  or  agent  of  an  a.s5ociation  for  help.  He  must  hare  execu- 
tive nbtltt)-  of  a  liigh  nnlcr;  htf  musl  have  specUl  instruction;  lie 
muBt  have  a  calm  and  judicial  habit  of  mind;  he  muni  liave  energ>*. 
persistence,  grace,  grit  and  gumption.  But  before  all  Iliew  and 
more  important  ih.-in  :mif,  hv  must  haw  the  sympathetic  insight 
which  only  cornea  with  a  warm  and  lender  heart.  Nntiiing  else 
can  enable  him  to  understand  the  people  with  whonr  he  mu&l  deal. 
to  cumpreliend  and  supply  their  various  wants,  to  recof^aiu:  and 
develop  what  is  good,  to  sec  and  suppress  the  evil,  to  lead  them 
into  making  the  best  that  can  be  made  of  themselves.  m 

If  the  quality  of  sympathetic  insight  is  needed  in  (he  active  agent, 
he  who  contc»  directly  in  contact  with  the  weaker  ones.  It  is  almost 
as  necessary  in  those  who  direct  and  control  his  work, —  the  trustees, 
directors,  m^inagers,  who  preside  over  the  destiny  of  so  many  nn- 
fortunate».  If  they  shall  tto  this  grcnt  work  for  the  State  and  her 
dependents  as  faithful,  earnest  public  servants,  enlightened  and  ■ 
quickent'd  by  love  for  humanity  and  pily  for  the  weak,  not  for  the 
petty  gain  of  a  small  salary,  but  for  the  exceeding  great  reward  of 
an  approving  conscience,  recognizini;  ihe  high  privilege  of  belong- 
ing lo  (hat  aristocracy  of  usefulness  which  is  to  replace  the  obsolete 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  the  present  but  obsolescent  aristocracy  of 
wealth, —  then,  ittdced,  will  they  well  serve  their  day  and  generation. 

To  develop  and  popularize  such  sentiments  as  these  toward  the 
dependent  and  toward  the  mother  State,  in  the  hearts  of  those 
whose  business  it  has  been  made  lo  help  and  succor  tbe  weak,  is,  1 
believe,  the  highest  and  noblest  work  of  the  National  Conference 
in  no  other  way  can  we  do  so  much  to  lift  the  benevolent  and 
reformatory  work  of  the  State  above  the  rush  and  scramble  of  party 
politics,  into  a  purer  and  more  serene  atmosphere.  These  .teem  to 
me  objects  worthy  of  a  more  earnest  and  devoted  gathering  of 
people  than  the  National  Conference  itself,  if  such  there  were. 

The  program  of  our  work  for  the  week  is  in  j-our  hands.  Let 
me  call  your  attention  briefly  to  some  points  of  special  interest  in  it. 
Agreeing  with  my  assumption  that  the  permanent  maternal  care  of 
the  degenerates  by  the  State  is  Iwginning  to  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves,  you  will  have  presented  to  >t)u  by  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Care  of  the  Insane  and  Epileptic,  rcpons  from  two  large  colonies. 
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tquippM]  ou  ihc  most  improved  mcihods  Rnd  managed  in  the  most 
pract)c:il  w-Ay. —  colonies  which  hnve  already  gone  far  toward  detnon- 
straiing  the  wiwloiii  of  t)ie  statesmen  who  designed  and  created 
th«m.  The  same  commincc  will  present  for  the  first  time  to  this 
^Conference  the  subject  of  "After  C»e  of  Convalescent  or  Ke- 
>vered  Iiisine  Patients."  a  timely  »nd  indeed  urgent  subject  for 
consideration. 

The  Committee  on  Prison  Reform  offers  some  valuable  papers 
by  well-known  penologists.  It  will  lepoft  gratifying  progress  in 
many  States,  but  will  urge  the  need  of  more  radical  refoniu  than 
arc  often  conlvmplated  everywhere.  The  common  jail  as  it  exists 
in  -so  many  places,  the  sum  of  otRcial  and  public  nllaoies,  the 
tnoral  cesspool,  the  school  of  vice,  the  meeting^place  and  recruiting 
station  of  profc!ision;tl  criminals,  will  be  ngain  described,  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  ("onference  met  for  tJie  tirst  time  as  an 
independent  body  in  Chicago,  and  adopted  two  resolutions,  one  nf 
which  wiM  that  (he  common  jniU  of  the  Untied  States  were  3  dis- 
grace to  cinttzation. 

Among  the  newer  methods  of  the  application  of  scientific  observa- 
tion to  ever)-day  life,  none  i.s  nwre  intercitting  than  child  study ;  and 
in  the  defective  children  of  our  public  institutions  llicrc  is  rem-trk- 
able  opportunity  for  such  study,  since  we  often  learn  to  understand 
the  iKirtnat  through  observniions  of  the  abnorntiU.  The  Committee 
on  the  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded  promises  us  a  paper  by  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  department  of  educational  research,  on  "  (.liild  fitudy 
as  it  applies  to  the  Defectives." 

Until  U»t  year  the  Conference  hnd  not  paid  due  attention  to  mu- 
nicipal  and  counly  affairs,  being  more  occupied  with  those  of  the 
Slate  and  of  private  societies.  Last  year,  however,  and  again  at 
thin  Conference,  a  committee  reports  on  these  subjects,  and  offers  a 
program  that  has  an  attractive  promise. 

The  merit  system  in  public  institutions,  which  received  dcscn.-ed 
attention  last  year,  docs  not  appear  upon  our  program  now.  This 
mitst  not  he  construed  to  mean  that  the  Conference  is  indilTerent  to 
this  great  reform,  or  that  wc  can  afford  to  cease  urging  it  upon 
e%-cry  possible  occasion.  Since  our  meeting  last  year,  one  of  the 
quadrennial  «arlli([uakes,  which  ate  becoming  usiial  in  American 
clitics,  has  taken  place,  with  consequences  which  have  been  felt 

aong  out  mcmbLtship.     At  least  one,  and  perhaps  two,   of  our 
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committees  U  headless  because  the  political  uce  has  swun^ 
who  luve  spent  jrcAn  of  effort  ioA  industry  in  becoming  cipible 
public  scrvanU.  men  of  conspicuous  honesty  and  ability,  have 
been  dismissed  as  unceremoniously  as  one  puis  away  an  old  co&i, 
because  their  position*  were  required  for  others,  certainly  nn  more 
capable  and  hiving  the  business  all  to  team,  but  who  claimed  Uie 
places  as  rewards  for  party  a«f  rice.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  such 
methods  prevail  anywhere :  and  we  rejoice  that,  at  least  in  Stale 
iffairs,  die  ^y^iem  ui  odicial  pay  for  part)'  service  does  not  hamper 
tbc  public  bcocYolcnt  work  of  roost  of  the  Eastern  as  much  as 
does  of  some  ctf  the  We^tein  States-  At  the  same  time  we  ooti>' 
graiulaie  States  wbvre  nitrrit  is  more  and  more  rcCiH;niud  as  tbs 
only  condition  for  appoiotmcnt  and  retention  in  the  public  service 
Even  in  this  last  year  of  upheaval  tlie  merit  system  has  in  some 
States  made  distinct  snd  splendid  gains,  ahbough  in  others  the  sav- 
age brute-force  doctrine  that  to  the  victor  beloas  the  spoils  is  still  so 
strongly  intrenched  that  even  would-be  respectable  men  have  the 
hardihood  to  defend  it  in  public.  Thii  will  be  a  main  theme  of  dis- 
cussion ia  one  of  the  section  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Prisoa 
Reform. 

The  iluniane  societies  in  various  States  make  the  rescue  and  care 
of  dependent  and  ill-ueated  children  one  of  their  main  duties.  I'his 
fact  is  sometimes  ipiorcd,  and  people  tliink  of  these  societies  w 
though  their  »rf)Ie  work  were  the  protection  of  the  lower  animals  from 
enieUy.  Tht  president  of  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of  these  M 
societies  will  address  us  on  the  work  they  do  in  child-saving.  ™ 

Aa  the  thoi^hts  of  men  become  higher  and  more  spiritual,  and 
the  truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  is  better  reco^ized, 
benevolence  takes  on  nobler  manifestations.  For  several  years  past 
the  Conference  has  had  reports  from  committees  on  Social  Settle- 
ment!:, which  nre  among  the  latest,  highest,  and  moiSi  hopeful  of  the 
many  efforts  now  attempted  to  make  human  brotherhood  actual. 
'Vhvy  illustrate  the  fact  that  it  is  (he  highest  culture  which  most 
keenly  feels  its  obit^tion  to  tliase  who  lack  culture,  that  it  is  the 
belt  nnd  brightest  live«  which  mou  (eel  (he  need  of  sluiii^  their 
brightness  and  blessing  with  lives  that  arc  grimed  with  toil  and 
dulled  with  pilvation.  This  year  we  are  to  have  addresses  from 
repfcsent-itives  of  several  of  the  leadir^  settlements  of  .\mcrica  and 
England.     Mow  welcome  these  messengers  of  the  Settlement  arc  to 
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this  Conference,  pcthsps  they  thcmsclrcs  are  not  entirely  xwAre. 
But  lliosi;  of  ii<i  who  would  fain  rettcuc  the  b«autiful  ideal  of  charity 
from  the  hau:  and  sordid  mscs  lo  which  gross  malcriaUsm  has  cxin- 
demncd  it  rejoice  to  *tiv  these  high  nntl  gracious  devetopoients,  and 
trust  that  the  connection  b«tn>ecn  the  settlements  and  the  Confer- 
ence may  bccoroe  a  pcrmancnl  and  muiuilly  helpful  one. 

The  problems  of  poverty  have  been  complicated  in  these  later 
days,  and  especially  during  the  past  f'lur  years,  as  perhaps  never  l>e- 
forc  with  those  of  uni^mployed  labor,  ll  i*  a  time  ol  read] list mcnt 
in  business  and  social  life,  and  such  a  time  must  necessarily  bear 
heavily  on  the  laboring  classes.  A  leader  among  the  woflcingmen 
declares  that  in  one  city  (here  nre  eight  thousand  tiomelejts  families 
and  forty  Uiousand  workmen  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  He  pro- 
poses to  organise  an  indu<i<rial  army,  which  shall  coloniic  a  Far 
Western  Slate,  and  ihere  establish  a  social  democracy.  At  such  a 
time  as  the  present,  surely,  it  will  be  well  to  listen  to  gentlemen  who 
believe  ihcy  have  discovered  tlic  chief  causes  of  poverty  and  iKc  way 
to  abate  them.  It  is  an  axiom  with  us  tliat  the  end  of  all  active 
charity  should  be  <o  make  itself  needless.  If  we  have  no  cure  to 
offer,  if  our  dclibcr.ittons  arc  to  end  with  the  best  method  of  help- 
ing those  who  are  impoverished,  the  best  oi^anization  of  palliative 
treatment,  surely,  we  may  give  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  hearing  to 
those  who  believe  there  is  m  permanent  ctirc  vrithin  our  reach. 
.\mong  many  addresses  and  papers  occupying  numerous  meetings 
the  Committee  on  Organization  of  (.'harity  will  present  two  papers, 
designed  to  point  out  the  cnu:ic  and  the  cure,  not  merely  of  pauper- 
ism, but  of  the  far  more  dccp-scaicd  and  more  dilficult  evil  of 
poverty. 

Let  me  aay  a.  word  us  to  the  sectional  meetings,  if  only  to  empha- 
sise what  is  said  in  the  program.  These  meetings  arc  designed  for 
a  special,  practieal  purpose  for  earnest,  practical  people.  I'hey  may 
be  made  very  useful.  But  let  us  mx  forget  that  this  Conference  in 
alt  Its  sections  is  one  :  th.it  every  one  here  is,  or  onght  to  l>c,  inter- 
ested in  its  every  dtparlmcnt :  that,  if  we  would  escape  the  danger 
of  narrowness,  wc  must  think  and  feci  with  our  brothers  and  sisters. 
'*  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee." 

A  soure<l  and  bitter  writer  has  said,  "The  century  began  with 
three  million  Americans  who  loi'ed  liberty :  it  is  about  to  end  with 
seventy-five  miUion  who  love  money."     Let  no  such  word  be  true. 
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Is  !t  true  that  the  forces  ot  organized  greed  seem  jiaramount  ?  that 
in  nalion:;!  aflalrs  we  art*  between  upper  and  nether  milLstoncs  of 
ccoaaniic  fallacy,  each  great  fallacy  accepted  by  the  party  which 
Haunts  it  ait  a  banner,  because  of  its  supposed  power  to  confer 
w(!allh  ill  some  other  than  nature's  way,  until  priodples  seem  almost 
extinct  in  national  alTairs,  and  cunning  rinancial  policy  the  great,  if 
not  ih«  !M>le  consideration  ?  Ik  It  true  that  in  some  Stittes  money  is 
supreme  ?  lh.it  legislatures  are  shamefully  purchased  by  the  af;eots  of 
great  corporations,  and  city  govcmmcnLs  follow  fast  in  their  foot- 
steps? Is  it  true  thai  the  sacred  duty  ot  caring  for  the  helpless  and 
distressed  is  sometimes  handed  over,  as  a  reward  for  political  ser- 
vices, to  men  in  whose  care  vrt  would  not  willingly  trust  a  lame  horse 
or  a  sick  dog?  It  is  also  true  that  never  before  has  there  been  so 
much  Milf-denying  effort  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
distressed;  thai  people  are  taking  thought  for  better  government, 
and  the  very  sbamclcssncss  of  the  bribe-givers  is  bringing  about  iLi 
own  ri;lrikution.  Although  the  government!!  of  sonic  Slates  are  still 
fioundt-rtng  in  the  mire  of  vtle  politics,  and  dragging  their  so-called 
bcncvoknt  institutions  down  to  a  level  wc  had  hoped  was  left  be- 
hind forever,  yet  this  is  nut  true  of  most  nor  of  many,  but  i»  n  relic 
of  B  semi-civiliiation  from  which  most  of  us  are  emancipated.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  our  States  are  reaching  up  to  high  levels  of 
government,  the  public  conscience  is-bcing  more  .ind  more  awak- 
ened, and  improvements  so  great  as  to  be  scarcely  credible  have 
been  realixed  even  in  these  late  )-ears  of  depression  and  unrest. 

But,  even  if  we  arc  living  in  a  State  where  all  these  bad  things  are 
true,  what  is  the  course  for  us  to  take?  Shall  we  fold  our  hands  in 
idle  despair?  t  hold  a  cheerful  optimism,  which  makes  me  believe 
tliat  the  best  we  see  to-day  among  t)ie  best  people  anywhere  is  a 
prophecy  of  what  shall  be  universal  some  d:iy.  If  vrc  see  good  and 
hopeful  possibilities,  let  the  very  difficulty  of  their  atuinment  be  our 
greatest  Incentive  to  eSort.  Does  the  present  appear  a  grinding, 
hard,  unlovely  lime?  So  did  the  great  heroic  days  of  oM  to  the 
little  men  among  those  who  lived  in  them.  Tlie  golden  age  has 
never  been  the  present  time,  but  always  in  the  dim  past  or  the 
misty  future. 

Let  us  take  this  age  of  ours,  with  its  hard  problems,  its  sad  duties, 
its  littleness  of  public  men,  its  dvarlh  of  great  leaders,  its  lack  of 
faith  in  ifae  things  that  arc  unseen  and  eternal,  its  ovcxweeiung  coi^ 
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fidence  in  the  sensual  and  material,  its  subjection  to  the  powers  of 
wealth  and  greed,  and  make  of  its  enormous  difficulties  the  oppor- 
tunity of  heroism.  Let  us  live  our  lives  so  well,  and  make  so  deep 
an  impress  on  the  lives  of  others,  that  even  this  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  shall  be  for  us  the  heroic  age. 

"  lie  sfieaks  not  well  who  doth  his  time  deplore. 
Naming  it  new  and  little  and  obscure, 
Ignoble,  and  unfit  for  lofty  deeds. 
All  times  were  modem  in  the  time  of  them. 
And  this  no  more  than  others.     Do  thy  part 
Here  in  the  living  day  aa  did  the  gieat 
Who  made  old  days  immortal  I    So  shall  men. 
Gazing  long  back  to  this  far'looming  hour, 
Say :  '  Then  the  time  when  men  were  truly  men : 
Though  wars  grew  less,  their  spirits  met  the  test 
Of  new  conditions :  conquering  civic  wrong  ; 
Saving  the  State  anew  by  virtuous  lives ; 
Guarding  their  country's  honor  as  their  own, 
And  thnr  own  as  their  country's,  and  their  sons'; 
Defying  leagued  fraud  with  single  truth. 
Not  fearing  loss  and  daring  to  be  pure. 
When  error  through  the  land  raged  like  a  pest. 
They  calmed  the  madness  caught  from  mind  to  mind 
By  wisdom  drawn  from  eld,  and  counsel  sane; 
And,  as  the  martyrs  of  the  andent  woi!d 
Gave  Death  for  man,  so  nobly  gave  they  life : 
Those  the  great  days,  and  that  the  heroic  age.'" 
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Tbe  gencTOfity  of  the  United  States  government  to  the  disabled 
stirvivors  at  her  armies  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion 
is  something  phenomenal  in  the  history  of  nulinns.  No  good  citixen 
objects  to  lliit  munificence,  but  .■»!!  good  citixens  are  InlcreKtcd  in  de- 
manding that  it  shall  be  so  ndministcred  as  lo  cnusc  the  minimum  of 
evil  ejects  lo  the  recipients  of  national  boutiiy.  The  nuist  ftee- 
handcd  patriot  shrinks  with  instinctive  dread  from  ttic  possibility 
that  dependence  and  pauperism  should  be  encouraj^ed  by  this  well- 
intentioned  provision  for  soothing  tjie  irnion  veteran's  declining 
years. 

About  $140,000,000  is  annually  paid  out  by  Uic  government  to 
Iho  surWvors  of  varioii!;  wars  in  which  the  nation  has  been  engaged 
or  In  llietr  vriduwa  and  orphans.  About  Liiin)'-(ive  tbuusitnd  ex- 
>otdiers  and  sailors  arc  provided  for  in  the  several  national  and 
State  hnmeR.  All  this  vxit  expenditwe  is  based  upon  the  theory  of 
national  gnilitude  as  applied  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  patriotic  promise. 

Ii  is  all  very  well  for  midd)e-agod  philosophers  —  who  linow 
nothing  of  the  wir  except  what  they  have  read  in  h^lf-wnlten 
historic^  —  to  say  that  the  soldiers  entered  into  a  "  contract "  with 
the  govcmntcnt,  whcrt-by  they  ap^ed  to  render  a  certain  amount  of 
service  for  a  certain  allowance  of  pay  and  food  and  clothes.  Their 
knowledj;e  is  as  sliallow  as  their  reasoning,  and  both  would  hare  ex- 
cilcd  the  derision  of  Uie  school-boj-)  of  1861-65.  U  Uncle  Sam  had 
talked  in  that  cold-blooded  way  in  war  times,  bow  many  recruits 
would  he  have  secured?  How  many,  even  of  these,  would  he  have 
l).td  after  the  first  battle? 
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We  who  were  ilicrc  knew  how  c^rocst  were  the  appcnis  In  patri- 
otic men  to  arm  for  the  national  defence,  how  earnest  the  pronmes 
to  look  out  for  the  soldiers  and  the  dcitr  ones  left  behind,  not  only 
for  the  present  tiinc,  but  for  tlic  future.  How  the  bands  played !  and 
huw  the  scH-sacrificing  spirit  of  those  who  had  enlisted  was  lauded, 
in  the  effort  to'get  others  to  entitit  I  There  was  no  lallc  then  that 
"the  person  who  sufTtrr-t  fur  his  counlrj'  has  no  moral  claim  to  special 
consideration  and  honor,"  that  "he  has  no  natural  and  no  legal 
right  to  compensation." 

True,  the  nation  can  compel  a  man  to  give  his  itervice.  Itut 
where  would  be  the  glorious  record  of  this  nation  in  war.  had  our 
armies  been  nude  up  of  conseripts?  How  many  batltva  would  hare 
been  fought?  and,  most  important  of  all,  how  many  victories  would 
wc  have  won?  The  nurse  oi  manly  sentiment,  the  very  csseoce  of 
tiuc  soldiering,  is  voluntary  service.  Without  that  men  become 
mere  machines,  tools  of  tyrants  and  dictators;  and  the  nation  that 
has  only  that  kind  of  boldicrs  'ni  as  certainly  dinmed  as  is  tlte 
blighted  tr*c. 

Formerly  no  soldier  was  entitled  to  a  pension  whose  disability  by 
wound  or  di3ca.>>c  could  not  be  proved  to  ha\'c  ori^naied  while  in 
active  service.  The  prtrscnt  law,  extending  the  pt-nsion  right  to  all 
soldiers  disabled  by  disease  or  a;;e  from  eamin;;  their  Uviug  by 
manual  UIiot,  was  framed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  I'cnwons,  the  Hon.  C.  K.  Davis,  and  was  based  on  the  belief,  -^up- 
poftcd  by  the  general  expression  of  olicers  of  both  the  I'nion  and 
Confederate  armies  represented  on  the  commilluc  and  in  the  Senate, 
that  very  few,  if  any,  soldiers  had  come  out  of  the  tTcmemluus 
ordeal  of  d-tngcr,  hardship.  aii<l  priv-ation  to  which  they  were  exposed 
durinfi  the  war,  without  more  or  less  ^nd  often  serious,  detriment  to 
their  stock  of  vital  energy,  iienator  Davis  supported  the  btti  by  an 
argument  upon  tlicse  linus,  which  met  wiih  sucU  general  acccpt.-incc 
that  ihc  bill  became  a  law  with  little  opposition.  'Hiat  argument 
had  no  basis  in  the  vital  statistics  of  Uic  soldiery  engagol  in  great 
wars.  It  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  foundation  in  a  scitrniit'ic 
investigation  of  the  faas.  It  simply  represented  the  concurrent 
opinions  of  leading  officets  of  the  opposing  armies  in  our  Union 
war,  derived  from  their  personal  obiKn-alian  and  experience. 

But  the  reasons  urged  for  this  beneficent  extension  of  the  pension 
roll  have  received  a  strong  cnntirmalion  in  the  observations  of  the 
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celebrated  German  alienist,  Max  Noidau.     We  quote  from  his  re- 
cent work  on  ■■  Degeneracy  '* :  — 

Science  knows  what  dUur(ler«  are  produced  in  a  man  by  a  single 
strong  moral  shock  ;  e^.,  a  sudden  mortal  danger.  It  has  recorded 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases  in  which  persons  saved  from 
drowninj;.  or  present  at  fire  on  shipboard  or  in  a  railway  accident, 
or  who  have  been  threatened  with  assassination,  etc.,  have  cither  lost 
their  reason  or  have  been  attacked  by  grave  and  proliacicd,  olten 
iiiciunbie  nervous  illnifsses.  in  war  hundreds  and  thousands  are 
exposed  to  all  these  fearful  impressions  at  the  same  time.  For 
monihs  cruel  mutilation  or  sudden  death  menace  thcni  at  every  step. 
'l"hey  are  frequently  surrounded  by  ihe  spectacle  «>f  devastation,  con- 
fliigration.  and  the  most  appalling  wounds  and  heaps  of  corpses 
frightful  to  behold.  Moreover,  the  greatest  demands  are  nvade  an 
their  Htiength.  They  arc  forced  to  rourdi  until  they  break  down,  and 
cannot  count  on  having  adequate  ivourishment  or  sulhcient  sleep. 
.'\nd  shall  there  not  appear  among  these  hundreds  of  thousands  the 
effect  which  is  proved  to  renult  from  a  single  one  of  the  occurrences 
which  take  pjace  by  thousands  during  the  war?  ^M 

He  concludes  that  few  soldiers  come  out  of  a  great  war  without 
some  form  of  nervous  degeneration.  Thus  science  comcH  to  the  aid 
of  casual  observation  in  supporting  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
exi^Uii^  pension  law. 

What  the  nation  owes  to  its  veteran  defenders  no  skill  can  com- 
pute, no  largess  can  repay,  They  not  only  sacrificed  priceless  years 
uf  their  golden  youth,  endured  hardships,  risked  life,  and  suffered 
from  disease  or  wounds,  but  they  lost  the  opportunities  for  business 
or  professional  careers  which  so  abounded  at  that  period.  Our 
Revolulionsry  ancestors  organized  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and 
mode  ilj;  honors  transmissible  to  their  posterity,  on  the  avowed 
ground  that,  having  been  impoverished  Ucyond  hope  of  recovery  hy 
their  army  service,  they  proposed  to  bctjueath  to  th«r  descendants, 
in  lieu  of  the  estates  their  sUiy-at-home  neighbors  had  amassed,  the 
precious  badge  of  their  order,  as  nsibU-  u-vidci>cc  of  loyal  sacrilice. 

A  iteaalble  and  businetis-like  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
soldiers'  homes  has  minimized  the  evils  which  might  have  grown 
out  of  thoughtless  and  indiscriminate  perversions  of  their  benevolence. 
A  few  simple  amcndmenUi  to  the  pension  law,  more  strictly  regulat- 
ing methods  of  disbursement,  whereby  the  stipend  rww  wasted  by  the 
thriftless  or  dissipated  recipient  should  be  applied  for  the  supjKirt  of 
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his  family  would  greatly  add  to  the  measure  o(  its  beneficence.  So 
long  as  a  single  Union  veteran  sur\'ives,  it  should  he  a  patriotic 
pleasure  10  provide  generously  (or  his  neccasilies. 


THE   LIMITATION   OF   THE  SOLDIERS*   HOME 

SYSTEM. 


PY   C.    S.    FAVtKNBR. 

Tlteie  is  nnught  of  charity  !n  the  relief  extended  by  »  government 
lo  comfort  men  in  their  di^dine.  who  have  risked  life,  health,  and 
opponunity  on  hanlcficM  and  in  prison  in  its  behalf.  Benevolence 
Is  not  exhibited  in  the  simple  piiyment  of  deHl;  and  the  citizen  who 
re'iponds  to  his  country's  call  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  dons  the  nnam- 
biiiouH  unifonn  of  a  private  soldier,  to  face  the  perils,  physical  hard- 
ships, and  mental  suffering  incident  to  bloody  warfare,  is  forever  the 
creditor  of  the  government  he  serves. 

The  ability  to  tximmnnd  the  ready  service  of  conscience,  courage, 
and  iDtelligence  in  its  volunteer  reserve,  is  the  true  lacosure  of 
national  strength,  and  depends  upon  a  manifest  appreciation  of  such 
service.  'ITie  brain,  bone,  and  muscle  of  men  who  give  greatest 
honor  to  the  uniform  of  a  private  volunteer  soldier  are  not  for  sale.. 

The  allowance  of  pay  commands  little  besides  the  necessaries  to 
health  and  convenience  ;  and  the  real  reward  for  the  service  nf  such 
men  cannot  be  doled  from  a  public  treasury,  but  is  hidden  in  the 
fol<I>  of  the  iliig  upbclil  by  their  v.ilor,  and  cherished  in  the  memory 
of  duty  performed.  'Ihere/orc.  the  question  of  dues  may  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  consideration  of  plans  to  promote  the  peace  and  com- 
fort of  the  passing  volunteer.  lie  has  earned  all  that  can  be  done 
to  smooth  his  pathway  lo  the  grave,  and  the  conditions  of  beneiil  are 
to  be  determined  by  those  principles  of  equit>-  which  find  definition 
in  a  wise  public  policy. 

The  establishment  of  institutions  for  the  shelter  and  care  of  dis- 
abled  volunteer  soldiers  aim-s  at  economy,  efficiency,  and  comfort  in 
the  methods  of  administering  relief;  and  any  disctisslon  of  policy 
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which  iiivohcs  tlic  welfare  of  iliosc  who  arc  admitted  to  the  homes 
operated  iinrier  State  or  nationni  authority  niUKt  onnsider  the  needs 
of  a  social  and  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  those  which  relate  to  physical 
comfort. 

Tt  must  also  tnke  into  account  the  fact  thnt  the  provision  for  the 
prcsctit  io  matters  of  organiitatiuii  and  eitiiiptnent  will  not  answer  the 
needs  of  the  immediate  future,  for  only  too  soon  will  the  require- 
ments of  hospit.ll  attendance  and  treatment  overshadow  every  other 
need. 

Great  hospitals,  strong  in  their  equipment  of  skill  and  the  improv- 
ing appliances  and  aids  to  surgery,  are  best  pUvmed  and  managed 
by  the  general  guvernmeni ;  and  intu  ihes«  the  final  mu^tets  of  the 
Stale  homes  will  be  transferred,  and  the  plants  erected  under  State 
authority  be  coiivected  to  other  use. 

When  this  time  comes  in  the  United  Sutes,  and  the  State  homes 
erected  by  the  Union  soldier  in  the  North  and  the  Confederate 
soldier  in  the  Soutli  have  served  their  beM  purpose.  Slate  pride  will 
have  been  satisfied,  the  lessons  of  patriotism  fully  commitlcd.  and  a 
humane  civilization  be  highly  honored  by  the  reiiden'ous  of  Yankee 
and  rebel  in  a  common  "  Bivouac  of  Death." 

The  pri%  ilcgc  of  scrvnce  and  worship  essential  to  religious  comfort 
may  be  enjoyed  in  the  soldiers'  homes  in  fair  degree,  but  the  loss 
of  social  life  is  a  deprivation  and  a  hindrance  to  contentment  which 
finds  no  balancing  compensation.  This  fact  has  led  the  aulharities 
in  many  State*  to  make  proi-ision  for  the  shelter  and  support  of  wives, 
and  in  some  Instances  of  children,  by  the  allotment  of  cottages  for 
family  living. 

Opinion.s  differ  concerning  the  propriety  of  rearing  children  under 
the  influence  of  the  associations  inseparable  from  such  a  system,  and 
the  possible  effect  upon  their  after  lives ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  proof  of  a  wholesome  c<Jnser^■atio^  of  home  life  under  such  con- 
ditions is  not  satisfactory-.  A  community  of  men  quietly  waiting  for 
the  end,  passive  s^icctators  of  the  world's  activities,  and  frequent 
victims  of  melancholia,  may  not  put  the  cheer  of  society,  the  spur  of 
mental  activity,  and  the  hope  of  industry  before  the  young  life  associ- 
ated with  them. 

Prudent  business  consideration  must  aUo  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  a  comparatively  small  per  cent,  of  the  survivors  of  the  volunteer 
armies  are  domiciled  in  the  State  and  national  homes.     Any  present 
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estimate  of  the  probable  time  when  the  need  of  relief  oiher  than  that 
-afforded  by  pension  gtanls  will  be  nl  it»  maximum  inu&t  be  mere 
conjecture,  for  a  law  of  average  will  not  cover  the  variety  o(  circum- 
stances which  mny  compel  the  failing  soldiem  to  ground  their  arms 
in  surrender  to  need. 

The  boys  of  '6i,  who  comprised  a  large  proportion  of  first  cnti^l 
ments,  and  the  boys  who  watted  until  the  surj^on's  tape  would  let 
tliein  pass  to  muster,  are  still  a  fair  time  this  side  of  threescore 
years;  but,  when  the  shadow  of  intimity  and  misfortune  unite  to 
darken  the  way  of  honest  endeavor,  they  will  swell  tlie  ranks  ol  their 
older  comrades  who  linger  in  ward  and  ho:ipilal  for  the  end. 


OUTSIPK   RKLIEr. 

The  conservation  of  home  life  through  a  fair  commutation  of  the 
cost  o(  support  in  the  State  and  national  homes  to  the  men  who 
have  been  admitted  on  regular  applications,  hut  who  may  live  with 
family  or  friends  in  comfoit,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  requirements 
of  their  social  life,  duty  to  families,  and  the  economy  s\iggcsted  in 
the  tncreaKed  capacity  of  the  institutions  thus  relieved. 

Added  to  these  considerations  is  Ihe  privilege  o(  exercising  the 
ri{^ts  and  duties  of  citizenship,  so  often  abandoned  by  men  in  the 
di^c outage m en t.s  which  frequently  acconi]>.my  ihem  when  leaving 
llieir  usual  abodes.  The  suggestion  of  a  possible  abuse  uf  a  commu- 
tation system  by  the  itinerant  soldier  may  be  met  by  a  proposition 
that  continual  residence  for  a  given  period  in  a  certain  locality  »h,-d[ 
be  prerequisite  to  the  benclit. 


Powers  of  Guardianship. 

Many  xatti  in  the  receipt  of  pensions  ignore  the  rightful  claims 
upon  them,  and  waste  (heir  allowance  in  hurtful  ways.  They  resent 
the  kindly  interference  in  their  behalf  which  offtci.tls  propose,  and 
thus  often  open  tlie  way  tor  a  di.>hanurable  discharge,  which  might 
be  avoided  under  a  wise  and  helpful  supervision. 

The  admission  of  an  applicant  to  the  shelter  and  care  of  a  home 
ahuuld  confer,  [herefure,  such  reasonable  powers  of  guardianship 
upon  the  management  as  will  protect  him  from  the  evils  of  excess  in 
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'  indulgence,  the  imposition  of  unprincipled  characters,  aad  secure  the 
rightful  iniere&Ui  of  those  having  clnims  upon  him  for  support. 

There  is  little  danger  of  the  discretion  being  abused,  and  the 
bcnvtils  to  accrue  from  such  a  wholesome  check  «iU  outweigh  the 
foir  objections  to  its  adoption. 

Conference  Methods  of  Study. 

l-lniph:i.si$  has  been  given  in  reports  of  (ornicr  Conferences  to  the 
vaJuc  and  need  of  conferences  for  ihc  study  and  comparison  of 
raeihods  advised  or  practised  in  tlie  managemeni  of  the  several 
homes  establi&hcd  under  Siaic  or  national  authorit)'. 

The  time  is  growing  short  in  which  improvements  to  better  the 
conditions  of  comfort  efficiency,  and  economy  in  the  administration 
of  these  sacred  trusts,  may  be  made.  t)fficials  are  deterred  from 
giving  public  expression  to  convictions  matured  from  experience,  in 
deference  to  a  hostile  sentitnent  entertained  by  tho.«e  less  competent 
to  judge  of  the  matters  dealt  witli.  Duty  will  not  be  served  until 
the  truth  is  made  prominent  in  counsel  by  plain,  unhesiuting  speech. 

Acquiescence  in  conditioni^  which  arc  nnt  productive  of  good 
results  cannot  fail  to  excite  unfavurable  comment  on  the  policy 
which  consents  to  cover  error  with  tlie  cloa)(  of  silence. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  public  conscience  is  being 
aroused  by  the  discussions  promoted  by  this  Conference,  and  that 
officials  wbo  occupy  responsible  places  in  Stale  and  nation  in  tlic 
managcmc-m  of  the  interests  of  the  volunteer  soldier  arc  working  in 
harmonious  effort  to  perfect  the  organixaiion  of  their  field  of  work. 

So  soon  as  a  fair  consensus  of  opinion  is  formulated,  by  those  in 
control  of  managements,  for  the  advice  of  national  and  State  legis- 
latures, we  may  have  a  response  in  wise  grants  of  authority  for  llie 
atuendments  and  impruvemenis  desired. 

God  grant  that  the  emblems  of  peace  may  be  engraved  upon  the 
banners  of  our  continent,  thai  the  expcndilvires  for  offensive  and 
defensive  warfare  may  be  minimized  by  the  strategy  of  peace,  and 
that  the  volunteer  soldier,  with  his  undimmcd  record  of  patriotism 
and  heroic  courage,  may  be  ever  present  in  the  grateful  nieroories  of 
tbe  past  and  forever  absent  from  the  historic  page  of  the  future ! 

May  die  pacious  Queen  and  Empress  whose  reign  has  reached 
jt5   xentth  in  a  jubilee  of  glory,  the  honored   President  of  the  Re- 
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public  of  Mvxtco,  faithful  to  xhe  inteiesis  of  a  humani:  and  advanc- 
ing civilization,  and  ihc  beloved  citizen,  soldier,  statesman,  and 
President  of  llic  Unitwl  Slates  of  America,  each  give  welcome  and 
blessing  to  thi-  dawn  of  a  permanent  peace. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION  OK   SOLDIERS'    HOMES. 


BV   M.    r.    FORCK, 
CHUMAKDAMT  IT  Till!  OHIO  SaLUFERK'    ^Ntl  SAll.ORfi'   HOME, 

A  soldiers'  home  is  not  a  charily,  for  it  is  tendered  as  a  ictum  for 
3eT^-ice  rendered.  It  is  not  a  liouite  of  correction,  for  it  is  olTered  as 
an  actual  and  substantial  home.  Vet  it  partakes  to  some  extent  of 
the  character  of  both:  for  it  is  a  hcncticcni  proviMon  for  men  who 
have  not  means  of  support  or  phynical  ability  to  earn  a  maintenance, 
and  it  receives  as  inmates  men  who  require  the  exercise  of  disci- 
pline. 

The  number  of  innutcs  in  tlicsc  institutions  averaged  during  the 
year  ending;  June  30,  1896,  in  the  national  homes  31,687,  '^"^  >** 
the  State  homes  10,305.  aggregating  SiJ}'}^-  They  differ,  as  a 
class,  from  the  inmates  of  the  other  institutions  considered  by  this 
Conference:  for  these  must  have  served  the  goveinnicnt  of  the 
ITnited  States  in  war,  and  have  received  an  honorable  discharge. 
As  the  administration  of  the  Slate  homes  b  for  the  most  part  sub- 
stantially the  same,  I  will  use  the  Oliio  home  mainly  for  illustra- 
tion. 

The  State  homes  are  not  large  institutions.  The  largest  has  little 
over  i,<Joo,  and  some  have  less  than  50  inmates.  The  supciintend- 
ent,  who  tit  called  "governor"  in  the  national  homes,  is  styled 
" commandant"  in  roosi  of  the  State  homes.  The  financial  officer 
b  "quartermaster";  the  secretary  is  "adjuiani";  and  the  physi- 
cian i.%  "surgeon."  This  recurrence  to  militar)'  titlct  i»  carried  out 
by  calline  the  signal  for  rising  in  the  morning  '-reveille."  and  for 
putting  out  the  lights  at  night  "  laps."  The  man  who  has  charge  of 
a  cottage  is  "  sergeant." 
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The  ser|:esnt  makes  to  the  xdjutaat  a  daily  nxmiins  report.  Rmnf 
die  status  of  his  command  and  all  changes  since  his  last  previous 
report.  He  aukes  out  and  approves  applications  tot  furlough; 
superintends  the  sending  ol  vrash  to  the  laundry-  «nd  getting  it  back; 
nukes  requisition  on  the  quartermaster  Eor  clothing  for  the  men  and 
for  articles  needed  for  hU  cottage.  He  prefers  charges  against  his 
men  who  violate  rules,  and  calls  the  police  to  arrest  those  who,  by 
tntotication,  belligerency,  or  insubordination,  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  cuttiigc.  He  appoints,  in  r^ular  order  from  his  roster,  men  10 
fill  the  details  called  for  by  the  adjutant. 

The  use  of  these  phnses  and  practices  in  not  mere  fancy.  They 
belong  to  a  period  in  the  life  of  ever^'  inmate  when  instant,  unques- 
tioning obedience  was  the  law  of  his  being,  and  by  force  of  associa- 
tion make  obedience  to  rules  more  easy  and  natural. 

The  rules  and  regulations  are  so  simple  ami  reasonable  that  they 
would,  for  the  most  part,  be  spontaneously  observed  by  right-minded 
men.  if  the^-  «rere  not  prescribed  by  authority. 

The  orgainc  act  of  the  Ohio  home  expressly  declares  that  it  shall 
be  a  home,  and  its  disciplinary  regulations  arc  evolved  from  that 
phrase.  Being  the  inmate's  home,  it  is  his  residence  for  all  pur- 
poses. If  he  has  a  family,  he  and  they  have  separate  homes,  sep- 
arate re.'sidcnccs.  He  voles  at  the  home,  no  mailer  where  his  fam- 
ily may  live ;  and,  accordingly,  the  st^ilute  has  made  the  home  a 
separate  \'oting  precinct.  If  he  becomes  insane  or  imbecile  or  epi- 
leptic, the  probate  court  of  the  county  in  which  tlic  home  is  situ- 
ated assigns  him  to  an  asylum  or  appoints  a  guardian. 

Being  a  home,  it  is  an  obligation  upon  the  inmates  to  treat  it  as 
their  home.  The  inmates  must  help  themselves  and  each  other. 
Every  man  must  make  his  own  bed;  the  occupants  of  a  room  must 
take  care  of  it ;  the  men  of  a  cottage  must  take  care  of  the  hall- 
ways and  stairs,  the  washrooms  and  closets,  and  the  surrounding 
lawns.  Each  takes  his  turn  in  serving  his  comrades  at  tabic,  in 
taking  clolhcs  to  wash,  or  in  filling  requisitions  made  by  the  quarter- 
master for  work  upon  the  grounds  or  in  moving  stores. 

A  borne  is  a  place  (or  repose  and  decent  enjoyment  of  life. 
Conduct  which  disturbs  or  prevents  such  use  is  hostility  to  the 
home ;  and  the  man  who  pcr.>iists  in  such  hostility  is  an  enemy,  and 
must  cea»  to  be  a  member.  The  rules  are  printed  and  placed  in 
every  cottage,  so  that  every  man  knows  what  is  required  of  him. 
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The  inmate  knows  that  he  is  not  subject  to  ibc  caprice  or  will  of 
a  man,  but  that  he  is  only  subject  to  the  law  which  is  .lupreme 
over  all. 

A  purpose  which  it>  xlways  held  in  view  is  to  aid  in  maintaining 
and  developing  the  scIf-rcspect  of  the  men,  to  create  a  public 
upinion  in  the  home  that  shall  consider  disorderly  conduct  not 
rcspcct.iblc. 

Thue  being  no  fence  or  enclosure  about  the  Ohio  home,  the  men 
are  free  to  come  and  go  between  reveille  »nd  tap»;  bul  absence 
without  leave  from  Toll-cnll,  or  during  the  night,  or  for  a  day  or 
more,  is  an  offence.  Neglect  of  duly,  intoxication,  simply  or  com- 
bined with  disorderly  conduct,  or  under  special  ciicumstances, 
bringing  liquor  into  catnp,  disorderly  or  insubordinate  conduct, 
failure  to  perform  assigned  duty,  are  the  more  common  offences. 
Playing  c»rds  on  Sunday  and  all  gambling  are  prohibiied. 

I'tic  simplest  form  of  punishment  is  to  require  the  offender  to 
remain  within  die  bounds  of  tiie  home  two  or  more  weeks.  To  this 
may  be  added  an  extr.i  lour  or  several  extra  tours  of  dut)-  without 
pay.  If  one  sentenced  to  remain  within  bounds  should  go  outside 
of  the  home  grounds,  he  is  required  to  remain  (or  a  specified  period 
within  hi^  cottage  except  to  go  to  meals  or  to  duty.  If  he  should 
break  these  limits,  he  is  understood  to  have  renounced  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  home,  and  is  discharged.  In  some  cases  a  single  act 
is  followed  by  immediate  discharge,  as  being  disorderly,  profane, 
or  obscene  on  the  street  cars  rimning  from  the  city  to  tlie  home, 
refusing  m  perform  work  without  pay  when  reguhuly  detailed, 
going  on  prohibited  premises  where  liquor  is  sold,  conviction  of 
drunkenness,  meaning  thereby  total  intoxication. 

There  is  a  sergeant  witH  four  assistants,  chilled  [;uard  or  police, 
who  patrol  the  grounds  and  control  a  liillc  guard-house  that  has 
six  beds.  They  arrest  men  who  are  disturbing  Ihe  peace  or  who 
come  into  camp  too  intoxicated  to  go  to  their  cottages.  No  one 
i»  sent  to  the  guard-house  for  punishment,  but  only  for  detention 
while  he  is  not  in  lit  condition  to  be  in  his  cottage  ur  while  some 
serious  charge  is  under  consideration. 

Intoxication  is  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  the  trouble  in  the 
lomes.      The   burning    question    is.    What   shall    we   do    with    the 

Linkards?  It  is  asked,  What  will  become  of  them  if  they  are  sent 
'  away?     ft  is  well  to  ask  also.  What  will  become  of  the  decent  men 
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if  ilie  drunkard*'  are  not  sent  anray>  In  the  early  da>-s.  when  tbc 
hofn«  nas  tilled  wilb  rough  charadcrs,  and  a  sober  man  was  held  to 
be  a  niilksofi,  a  dei^pcraie  fellow  said  to  a  nun  who  did  ni>t  drink, 
"  I  want  >-ou  to  understand  that  the  State  of  Ohio  built  this  homt 
for  dtankards;  and.  If  you  Mibcr  men  don't  like  it  you  can  li!a\c." 

But  the  law  settles  the  question  for  Ohio.  I'he  law  »ays  the  in»ti> 
ttition  shall  be  a  home.  It  invites  men  whom  it  proposes  to  honor  to 
come  and  abide  in  a  home.  And  puttinji;  a  man  to  live  in  the  same 
bouse,  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  eat  at  the  same  tabic  with  men 
who  reel  into  the  house,  lilthy.  making  the  air  foul  with  their  breath, 
and  noisy  with  protane  nbaldr>-,  is  not  giving  a  man  a  hoove.  An 
institution  on  so  small  a  scale  a&  the  State  hoinctt  is  not  capable 
of  providing  for  both  clashes ;  and  the  alternative  —  in  Ohio,  at  all 
events  —  is  to  send  incorrigible  drunkards  away. 

The  result  approves  the  plan.  Men  of  all  professions  and  em- 
[>loyincnls.,  who  have  lived  respectably,  but  arc  stranded  in  old  age, 
having  lost  means  and  vigor,  are  glad  to  find  such  a  refuge. 
Every  visitor  is  surprised  at  ihe  excelleni  ai^iearance  of  the  men  in 
the  Ohio  home. 

'I'he  l>e.'it  way  of  dealing  with  {>ensionH  is  a  problem.  'I'he 
national  homes  draw  and  hold  the  pension  money  of  the  inmates, 
but  hold  it  in  trust  for  them;  and,  when  they  leave  the  home,  they 
recei\'e  the  unexpended  residue.  In  Pennsylvania  tlie  ]>ensioner  is 
required  to  turn  in,  absolutely,  all  h\s  pension,  except  a  specified 
small  amount.  In  the  other  State  homes,  except  Ohio  and  a  few 
others,  the  treatment  is  partly  like  each  of  those  named. 

In  Ohio  no  man  is  admitted  who  has  a  pension  of  $to  nt  more 
per  month.  Kvcry  pensioner  having  a  dependent  wife  or  family 
must  fairly  &bare  his  pension  with  them,  or  be  discharged,  unless  be 
has  just  C2tisc  lor  the  refusal.      Bi;)iind  this  there  is  no  inlerierence. 

While  men  are  requited  to  do  without  pay  Ilic  ordinary  work 
about  the  home,  which  takes  little  time,  men  who  perform  work 
which  requires  skill,  or  who  woik  continuously,  are  paid.  .So  men 
serve  for  pay  in  the  hospital,  as  clerks,  nurses,  house-cleaners,  drug- 
gists, helpers  in  the  kitrhen.  .ind  firemen;  and  in  the  general  camp 
as  clerk.s,  c>r<lerly,  .tiqirrinteudent  of  ilining-rixHn,  jKtlice,  helpers  in 
kitchen,  firemen,  laundry-men,  bath-house  keeper,  carpenters,  tailors, 
cobblers,  hosiIctK,  etc.  The  pay,  of  counie,  is  small  compaicd  with 
(he  pay  of  able-bodied  men  outside  the  huinc. 
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The  national  liome»  stand  on  a  different  fooling.  The  seven 
branches  —  two  on  ihi-  Atlnntic  Coast,  one  on  ihu  I'acific,  and  four 
in  thf  interior  —  constitutv  one  home.  The  Trcasurj'  oi  the  United 
States  is  their  maintenance.  Tile  Ian'  and  power  of  the  United  Slates 
are  ihcir  .luthority.  They  comprise  l.trgt-  tr»cl$.  The  iivi-riige  ex- 
tent of  the  seven  brandies  is  over  too  acres  each.  Omitting  the 
Hampton  Horric,  the  average  of  the  remaining  six  is  over  700  acres. 
They  are  large  communities,  the  smallest  h.iving  rearly  i.ooo,  and 
the  largc!tt  nearly  6,000  mcmbcis.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid 
out  in  groves  and  lauii.  f2zm  land  and  garden.  Each  has  a  large 
post  fund,  library,  leading- room,  thi^iitre,  band,  and  a  bcxr  saloon, 
neat  and  orderly,  where  the  men  buy  freely  the  best  of  beer;  but  no 
one  is  allowed  to  drink  to  exces.s. 

While  ilie  decent  and  welt-disposed  are  so  well-provided  for.  the 
topers  and  unruly  are  also  cared  for.  A  high  fence,  enclosing 
the  ample  grounds,  entered  by  guarded  gates,  controls  their  coming; 
and  going.  A  numerous  guard  preserves  order.  Military  law  ex- 
tended to  them  prescribes  as  much  of  army  discipline  as  is  expedi- 
ent, and  ample  quarters  of  seclusion  uke  chaise  of  the  tnsub- 
ordinaie.  The  decent  and  orderly,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  drunk- 
ards and  the  unruly,  on  Uk  other,  are  kept  apart ;  and  both  arc  wctl 
cared  for. 

In  thirty  years  there  will  be  left  only  a  ^roup  of  mcrn  about  uigbty 
years  old  and  upward ;  and  in  a  few  years  more  the  last  of  these 
hon)e»  will  be  cluNcd,  and  will  have  passed  away. 

But  the  memory  of  them  will  remain  as  a  grand  manifestation  of  a 
nation's  gratitude  to  the  men  who  freely  offered  their  lives  in  its  dc< 
fence.  Probably  ihcy  will  never  be  tweded  again.  But,  if  another 
war  should  corae.^ —  which  calamity  may  Cod  avert '  —  Ihc  volunteers 
of  that  day  wit!  go  to  battle  with  full  assurance  that  the  dis.ibted 
survivors  will  not  be  (oi^otten. 
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NECESSITY   FOR   RADICAL   PRISON    REFORM. 

BY    PHtLtP   C.    GARRETT. 

When  phllantliropy  fint  began  to  deal  wilh  the  prison  question, 
before  penology  became  a  science,  its  discus^sions  rehled  to  the 
hithcrtu  undisclosed  horrors  of  prison  interiors.  Great  leforms 
followed,  and  a  revolution  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  in  which  a 
horde  of  capital  clTence<;  were  *iwcpl  from  the  stalule  books.  The 
discuiision  of  the  various  tiutstions— ihc  causes  of  crime,  the  mo- 
tives that  should  govern  its  puiiislinient,  the  bettt  systems  for  the 
construction  of  prisons  and  for  their  administration,  the  treatment  of 
dischar|:cd  prisoners,  preventive  mcaiiurcs,  eic. —  has  gone  on  since 
wiiJi  unabated  vigor  and  indclimie,  varying  results.  Very  little  ^M 
the  time  and  thought  devoted  to  these  themes  has  been  given  to  the 
problem  whelher  imprisonment  is  a  wise  way  of  treating  crime—  im- 
prisonment, the  one  universally  accepted  and  almost  sole  recourse  ■ 
for  its  correction.  A  few  people  are  still  punished  with  dc.ilh,  whicb 
saves  the  community  from  further  care  and  expense  in  dealing  wilh 
them.  Fines  are  to  a  small  extent  resorted  to,  the  ofTender  being 
committed  until  they  are  p.iid.  Banishment  (o  penal  colonies  Li  no 
longer  in  voRue.    The  prison  is  the  one  remedy. 

But  the  day  has  come  when  it  is  seriously  considered  whether 
something  better  cannot  be  substituted,  wbetlier  jails  nre  not  in 
themselves  schools  of  vice  and  crime  instead  of  places  of  reform* 
tion. —  whelher,  in  fact,  a  revolution  of  the  whole  system  is  n 
needed. and  demanded  urgently.  The  suggestion  is  not  iconoclastic; 
for  the  steps  thai  lead  to  it  ha%'c  been  cautiously,  gradually,  and  eX' 
perimenially  taken,  and  whatever  conclusions  are  reached  h.-ive  been 
reached  after  much  consideration. 
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One  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  hftve  elapsed  since  Jobo 
Howard  started  his  crusade  against  ihe  evils  of  European  prisoai; 
and  yet  the  problem,  how  to  deal  with  crime  so  as  lo  banish,  u  far 
as  possible,  its  baneful  presence  from  our  midst,  has  met  with  no 
successful  solution  in  .America.  Figures,  based  on  the  number  of 
people  in  prison,  show  a  lamentable  increase  in  the  United  Slates 
up  to  the  present  time;  while  the  prison  population  in  Great  Btilaio, 
according  to  Ihe  reports  oi  the  Conimisttioncrs  of  Prison^  declined 
from  20.833  i"  1^7^  *°  13.663  >n    t^9>   (increasing  to    13,604  in 

1895)- 

Theic  arc  no  »lntist!c^  of  the  numbur  of  evil  people,  and  it  ix  not 

to  b(.>  iiifi!rred  that  the  American  p«oplc  are  inherently  more  wicked 

than  those  of  other  countries.     And  it  is  not  necessarily  the  case 

tliat  thoHe  behind  the  bars  arc  more  wicked  than  iIiom:  who  are  out 

of  jail.     l>!t  any  one  leave  a  good  timbrclla  where  theft  will  not  lead 

to  detection,  or  a  purse  of  money  on  a  path  in  the  midst  of  a  tield  of 

clover,  and  he  will  probably  discover  thai  the  chances  are  not  in 

favor  of  honesty,  and  the  Hndcr  not  particular  to  look  for  the  owner. 

It  would  be  about  as  safe  as  it  is  now  if  many  of  those  now  in  limbo. 

swelling  the  naka  of  crime,  were  at  large.     It  is  so  in  England  and 

Ik-lgiiini.     Saint  Paul  says,  "Thtr  human  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 

things,  .and  desperately  wicked."     l^t  us  accept  it  as  h  curdinal 

principle  that  the  human  heart  is  cver>'whcre  inherently  the  same. 

The  criminal  is  very  much  the  same  as  other  men.  He  is  for 
the  most  part  exartly  the  same.  And  millions  of  men  of  good  repute 
are  criminals  at  he»rt,  dilTering  chiefly  from  felons  in  having  more 
seif-ruspecl,  ^uater  sclf-rc^iraint,  and  more  regard  for  the  opinion  of 
others,  and  for  Ifaetr  own  personal  liberty  and  safety.  That  reckless 
quality  uhich  leads  some  men  tu  the  commitment  of  offences  against 
the  law  is  in  others  the  admirable  characterbtic  known  as  "  iitdc- 
pendence."  One  man  will  cheat  and  overreach  his  fellows,  keepirig 
within  the  limits  of  the  law  with  consummate  cunning,  yet  dishonest 
to  the  very  verge  of  robbery.  Me  will  amasa  wealth,  and  be  uni- 
versally praised  as  an  enterprising  citi^cen ;  for  *"  men  will  praise  thee 
when  thou  doest  well  for  thyself."  His  companion,  more  honest,  but 
tess  prudent,  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  the  law,  goes  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, loses  all  self-respect,  becomes  the  associate  of  felons,  and 
dies  an  outcast  from  society. 

Often  it  is  the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  of  a  character  are 
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mingled  that  turns  tbc  sicalc  and  decides  in  fate,  loo  great  a  pre- 
duminance  of  acquisitive  or  erotic  or  destructive  tendencies  over 
tile  attribute  of  caution  converts  an  otiierwise  respectable  character 
into  a  criminal.  And.  periiaps  oftener  tiian  all  eist.  the  force  of 
habit  working  throuyli  education  and  tradition,  and  that  repard  for 
the  opinion  of  others  whicli  constitutes  a  wholesome  and  cinlized 
propriety,  is  the  bulwark  that  keeps  a  man  from  dangerous  error. 
He  may  sin  :  he  does  not  commit  crime.  'I'hi.s  applies  to  most  men, 
and  witli  duuble  force  to  women,  and  is  probabK'  the  reason  for  the 
small  proportion  of  that  sex  in  prison  cells.  They  have  too  much 
regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  others.  In  fact,  a  study  of  the  reason 
for  the  small  number  of  women,  compared  with  the  number  of  men. 
in  prison,  should  aid  us  in  reaching  conclusions  as  to  the  prevention 
of  crime.  It  is  nui  to  be  thought  thm  because  a  person  belongs  to 
the  female  sex  she  is  thereby  intrinsically  less  liable  to  depravity. 
Vei  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  thai  she  commits  less  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment.  J'his  fact  must  therefore  be  due  to  some  peculi- 
arities of  the  female  ctiaraoter  and  environment, —  partly,  perhaps,  to 
greater  timidity,  to  less  independence  of  action.  less  self-reliance, 
and  rcceii'ing  more  lenient  treatment  at  the  hands  of  men  from 
motives  of  gallantry,  but  largely  to  a  lo\'e  of  admiration,  and  conse- 
(jueni  dread  of  tlie  ill-opinion  of  Others.  The  small  percentage  of 
female  prisoners  gives  emphasis  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  part 
oi  the  men  out  of  jjrison  are  little  better  than  the  iew  who  are  in 
j>rison  :  for,  granting  that  women  are  not  in  themselves  better  than 
men,  yet  women  are  not  wicked  enough  to  deser\'e  prison.  If  this 
syllogism  is  not  fallacious,  then  imprisonment,  which  by  admission 
often  renders  men  nn^re  criminal  rather  than  less  so,  is  unnecessary 
to  the  welfare  of  six'iety,  And,  if  unnecessary',  being  injurious  and 
deteriorating  in  a  great  many  cases,  it  is  in  a  great  many  cases 
wrong :  ill  which  hy|>oihesis  it  should  clearly  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing else  that  is  not  injurious, —  something  which  will  save  self- 
respert,  avoid  ilie  contempt  of  fellow-men,  and  confirm  the  convict's 
repentance  when  it  comes,  and  insure  his  reformation  instead  of  his 
dt-generaliim. 

'Mierc  are  excepti<ins  to  this  ruling;  murderers  and  offenders  who 
are  committed  for  the  third  time,  and  who  have  thus  proved  them- 
selves to  be  hardened,  if  nut  incorrigible,  should  be  exempted  from 
this  iinnuiniiy,  and  retained  under  lock  and  key. 
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No«\  in  getting  to  liie  bottom  of  this  subject,  vie  must  not  deduce 
too  much  from  partial  slacistics. 

The  increase  of  crime  in  this  country  is  largely  aiiparent,  nut  real. 
What  wc  mean  is  that  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  thai  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  depravity  pfoportioncd  to  the  statistical  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  convicts.  Legislation  creating  new  causes  for  Imprison  mem, 
an  ill-detincd  and  fluctuating  justice  in  the  courts,  and  inadequate 
provision  of  warehouses  and  houses  of  correction  for  misdemeanors, 
—  all  tend  to  increase  the  number  in  prisons  and  penitentiaries.  It 
15  much  the  same  case  as  that  of  insanity,  of  which  statisticians  also 
claim  a  large  increase.  In  point  of  fact,  all  men  have  sinned,  and 
all.  or  nearly  all,  come  a  little  ^lort  of  perfect  and  absolute  sanity  ; 
and  ihc  question  is  not  yet  settled,  on  a  scientific  basis,  exactly  how 
many  of  either  il  is  essential  to  the  safety*  of  society  to  place  under 
lock  and  key.  It  is  coming  to  be  pretty  well  understood,  as  to  both, 
that  (here  has  been  a  damaging  exce->3  of  restraint  and  close  confine- 
ment. The  analogy  docs  not  cease  here.  There  is  a  closer  connec- 
tion between  crime  and  insanity  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
It  will  be  increasingly  rccogni/cd  in  the  (ulurc-  fnhereni  depravity 
is  due  to  physical  abnormality,  or,  in  other  words,  to  disease.  If  we 
use  tlie  )an<;uagc  so  often  applied  by  alienists  to  insanity,  iiiheretit 
depravity  therefore  is  "a  disease,"^  wc  would  rather  say,  is  due  to 
a  diseased  condition ;  for  it  may  have  its  origin  in  many  different 
diseases.  liut.  if  inherent  depravity  is  to  be  regarded  as  disease, 
then  induced  depravity  is  -ilso  probably  the  result  of  morbid  phyH- 
cal  condition ;  for  bacilli  of  disease  do  not  often  settle  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  tissue. 

This  all  points  to  the  importance  of  individual  treatment  of  all 
refonnabte  cases, —  ucatment  in  which  physical  nutrition  shall  liave 
a  part,  in  which  medical  con ti derations  shall  play  an  import-int  part, 
discipline  for  the  correction  of  evil  habits  a  Icadtiig  part,  and  in 
which  the  whole  nature  of  the  man  is  to  be  turned  from  an  evil  course 
into  good  ch.inncls.  And  one  thing  tliat  this  necessarily  involves, 
as  we  shall  see,  is  an  indefinite  sentence. 

Revetting  to  the  excess  erf  crime  in  America, —  as  shown  by  staii&- 
tics,  which  wc  have  said  was  chiefly  apparent,  not  real,  and  which 
therefore  must  be  remediable, — ^il  may  partly  be  due  to  historic 
and  social  conditions  t  — 

I.  The  Civil  War  of  1861-65  involved  nearly  all  the  young  men. 
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and  fiiintliariK«d  lliem  with  violence  and  destruction,  with  human 
slaughter,  with  deceit  and  waste  and  recklessness,  which  in  a  state 
of  war  arc  not  crime,  but  which  bi-oime  crime  in  time  of  peace. 
This  has  been  the  parent  of  much  violation  of  law  ever  >incc. 

3.  The  free  use  of  distilled  spirits,  the  prevalence  of  drinking 
italoons  and  the  consequent  amount  of  drunkenness  is  a  fenile 
source  of  vice  and  ciiiite. 

3.  SUwry.  prevailing  for   two   hundred   years,  now   happi]}*  re-  ■ 
moved,  was  a  possible  cause  of  subsequent  crime, —  among  masters 
through  uncurbed  exerci&e  of  their  will,  and  among  slaves  through 
ignorance  nnd  unrestiained  desires.  H 

4.  Dut  the  conditions  most  pruHiir  of  criminal  results  are,  prob* 
ably,  a  genera)  spirit  of  personal  independence  In  danger  of  lapsing 
into  licenKC,  and  a  reckless  indifference  to  conventional  tdcns  of  pro- 
priety and  to  legaJ  lestraints. 

The  ncmnrkable  diminuiion  in  criminal  imprisoninents  noted  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  last  twenty  >'cars  is  ascribed,  howc\'er,  by 
Mr,  Wiliiam  Tallack,  the  able  Sccretarj'  of  the  Howard  Associa- 
tion, nol  to  improved  social  conditions,  but  to  advances  in  their 
criminal  jurisprudence,  notably  in  the  direction  of  a  diminution  in 
ihr  number  of  sentences  lo  piisou.  We  on  this  side  tlie  ocean, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  continually  making  crime  by  the  enactment 
of  new  laws  creating  fresh  penaities  of  imprisonment,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  busy  making  crimin^U  at  a  ruinous  rate  by  heedles!*ly 
committing  young  men  to  jail  for  the  careless  faults  of  youth.  It  is 
the  State,  and  not  its  convicts,  wbicb  is  responsible  for  this  ailejted 
increase  of  crime. 

In  the  cvotvition  of  any  scbcmi;  for  the  radical  reform  of  existing 
systems,  considerations  as  to  the  motives  that  lead  to  criminal  lives 
roust  be  taken  into  the  account.  Eliminating  congenital  criminals, 
the  criminal  Insane,  ;)nd  habitual  criminals,  the  rest  of  the  criminal 
cIasms  may  be  assigned  to  more  or  less  normal  humanity,  brought 
into  convict  life  by  untoward  circumstances.  Il  may  be  predicated  of 
most  of  these  that  a  grr.ntcr  dependence  on  the  good  opinion  of 
mankind  would  have  kept  them  from  becoming  criminals,  and  that 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  enlist  for  life  in  the  ranks  of  crime  if 
they  Hctc  kept  out  of  prison. 

Is  there,  then,  any  method  of  treatment  wluch  would  jiramott  self- 
respecl  and  a  respect  for  the  good  opinions  of  others  ?  and  is  there 
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any  probability  thftt  criminals  can  be  so  dealt  wiih  as  to  reform  ihctn 
individiinlly  and  reduce  their  aggrcgntc  urithaul  imprisoNmenI I 

II  may  safely  be  said  that  respect  (or  one's  self,  or  for  the  good 
npinion  of  others,  is  nol  promoted  by  imprbonment  in  jail, —  partly 
because  a  reckless  disregard  for  these  follows  a  despair  of  attaining 
tliem,  and  partly  because  association  with  men  of  the  worst  lives 
replaces  the  desire  for  the  esteem  of  good  men  and  women  by  a 
desire  for  that  of  evil  men  and  women. 

There  are.  it  is  true,  certain  classes  for  whom  cither  imprisonment 
or  exile  is  nece<tsary,  simply  to  keep  them  ofl  the  coinniunit>-  and 
save  it  from  their  continual  depredations.  These  are  the  hardened, 
habitual  offenders,  the  hereditary  criminals,  and  those  of  unsound 
mind,  all  of  whom  are  better  banished  from  society  by  sentetices  of 
indefinite  duration.  If  ever  released,  it  should  he  only  on  parole,  to 
be  rcconsigncd  to  prison  without  recall  if  the  conttdcncc  prove* 
misplaced. 

There  is  a  growing  opinion,  however,  among  penologists  that  the 
stigma  of  crime,  the  asisociation  in  prisons,  and  the  loss  of  self-re- 
spect that  follows,  are  burdens  fatal  to  any  good  effect  from  a  sen* 
lence  to  jail  on  the  curable  prisoner.  And  yet,  in  a  country  where 
there  arc  no  Dotany  Bays,  imprisonment  is  practically  the  only  way 
in  which  we  now  deal  with  the  criminal.  Can  we  get  away  from  it? 
and  what  can  be  substituted  ? 

Preliminary  to  any  determination  to  change  existing  systems 
materially,  there  must  be  a  proper  differentiation  in  the  grades  <rf 
crime.  The  different  treatment  required  by  different  offences  in- 
volves, it  seems  to  us,  a  classiticaiioa  into  several  groups  somewhat 
Bt  variance  with  that  hitherto  made.  Especially  would  vtt  eliminate 
from  the  rest  habitual  intemperance,  not  now  as  a  crime  fiiuse,  but 
as  a  crime  in  irwlf,  and  treat  it  more  as  in  the  nature  of  a  disease, 
necessitating  medication  until  cured.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  a 
grade  of  offence  needing  only  a  short  imprisonment.  It  should  a/untyt 
be  the  subject  of  indefinite  setttence,  and  that  in  a  separate  institu- 
tion, not  a  prison,  where  it  would  receive  scientific  treatment  until 
the  habit  is  broken.  A  habitual  drunkard  is  not  only  insane  when 
rintosicaled,  be  is  a  madman,  uo  more  fit  to  be  at  large  tlun  a 
llomicida)  maniac;  and  he  is  liable  to  frequent  fits  of  mania.  A 
revolution  in  public  sentiment,  in  this  respect,  is  much  needed,  which 
will  recognize  tlie  importance,  for  the  safety  of  the  community,  of 
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loD)^  aiid  indeteniiinutc  seiiiences  (or  tbis  crime.  The  commoiiwi^altJt 
or  the  rnuni<;ipa.]itv  i^hould  go  lo  all  the  expense  rc(|uircd  for  ihe 
detention  of  habiltial  drunkards  until  reformed.  A  syiitetnntic  course 
of  hard  and  steady  labor  is  no  less  impoiiant  for  these  coovicis'  own 
welfare  th^R  partially,  at  least,  to  recoup  the  Slate  or  city  for  their 
iiiiiintenntice  and  recovery.  P'or  them  the  ]o*»  of  self-respect  need 
not  usually  enter  into  the  calculation ;  for  no  iniprisoninenl  can  be 
so  debasing  as  the  spectacle  to  which  the  drunkard  degrades  himself 
in  hix  d»ily  debaucli. 

The  elimiiiaiion  at  this  class  from  the  list  of  occupants  of  jails 
relieves  thctn  of  a  large  percentage  of  their  total  population. 

If  u-e  further  rtmove  from  the  list,  as  another  »epara(e  class,  all 
incorrigible).,  commonly  so  regarded,  and  tnitrderers,  we  shall  be 
getting  doHTi  nearly  to  the  basis  for  reformatories^  By  asing  ihc 
term  incorrigible^,  we  <hi  not  wish  to  he  understood  as  believing 
none  of  this  group  possibly  corrigible,  under  vnsc  treatment,  strict 
dbciptinc,  and  mora!  and  religious  influences  long  enough  maintained 
to  bear  fruit.  But.  in  our  classilkaiion,  we  would  sep;ii.-)te  from  the 
less  hardened  and  less  practised  criminals  the  frequent  and  old 
offendeis.  Ihe  deliberate  ptnfessionals,  the  congenital  or  hereditary 
criminals,  murderers,  and  insane  criminals,  with  abnormal  natural 
tendencies.  Some  of  these  may  be  curable ;  but  we  would  not 
endanger  ihe  Teform.ition  of  the  lai^e  refonnable  claH<i  by  associa- 
tion with  them,  and  we  would  subject  the  two  to  quite  different 
treatment.  This  is  not  saying  that  the  two  classes  referred  to  are 
not  further  capable  of  subdirision,  with  a  view  to  still  further  differ- 
entiation in  the  methods  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Brockway,  in  his  admirable  paper  before  the  International 
Prison  Congress  at  St.  Petersbut^  in  1890,  says,  "We  arc  not  at 
all  5UTe  ihat  the  fact  of  incorrigibility  ought  not  to  be  taken  aAfihma 
ybrir  evidence  of  mental  disease  or  aberration  in  the  criminal."  If 
thi^  be  true,  tt  b  all  the  more  important  to  separate  such  for  more 
permanent  treatment, —  if  necessary,  for  life,  as  we  do  imbeciles  and 
liuatics,  and  as  we  must  soon  come  to  do  for  con5nncd  inebriates. 

Having  mentioned  bonticides  as  of  the  excepted  clanse^  let  us 
digress  a  moment  to  say  that  neither  the  degree  of  guilt  nor  the 
safety  of  soddy  should  be  graded  by  the  fact  that  the  victim  dies  or 
does  not  die.  Ttie  guilt  is  the  same,  and  the  danger  from  a  homi- 
cide at  Urge  is  the  same,  whether  his  victim  recovers  or  dies.    The 
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man,  therefore,  who  slays  another,  and  the  man  who  attempis  It  and 
tail&,  should  receivt;  the  Knme  punUhmenl.  That  lie  does  not  U  one 
of  Ifac  many  atiomalics  in  oiir  crimmal  juris|truilctici:. 

Tlie  modtlicadon  which  we  propose  ^~-  not  as  a  nev  idea,  but  as 
one  toward  which  the  growing  consensus  of  penologists  has  been 
pointing  more  and  more,  and  for  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  time  is 
fully  ripe  —  li  first  in  ihe  direction  of  saving  lives  from  the  unneces- 
sar>-  criminal  stigma  caused  by  imprisonment /«-r  /a 

\N'heTe  nu  habit  of  aime  is  fastened  upon  the  character,  and  a 
casual  offence  has  been  committed  again»t  the  law,  the  court  should 
be  allowed  to  set  the  offender  at  libcrtj-  with  a  reprimand  and 
caution,  placing  him  under  the  suneillance  of  parole  officers,  and 
taking  his  parole  nol  to  violate  the  law,  with  the  knowledge  that  a 
second  offence  will  subject  him  to  detention  in  a  reformatory,  on 
proof  of  the  facts  before  a  jury,  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  a  gieat 
majority  of  the  c-iscs  so  released  on  parole  the  narrow  escape  from 
confinement  and  the  dread  of  prompt  privation  of  liberty  will  prevent 
the  offender  from  committing  crime  a  second  time,  and  cause  him  to 
lead  a  more  circumspect  life.  He  will  have  no  more  serious  ob- 
stacle to  encounter  in  an  honeftt  attempt  to  aecure  the  respect  of  his 
fellow-citizens  Ihan  the  reputation  of  having  led  a  somewhat  wild  or 
reckless  youth.  He  will  not  add  one  more  to  already  overcrowded 
prison  cells,  and  the  community  will  be  saved  the  expense  of  hi» 
maintenance  in  a  school  of  crime.  Should  he.  however,  relapse  into 
crime,  it  will  be  evidence  either  of  inherent  depravity  or  morbid 
conditions  that  require  refortnatory  treatincnt.  with  a  view  to  his 
restoialion  and  the  building  up  of  his  character.  Mere  the  same 
careful  individual  treatment  should  he  applied  that  is  given  to  a  first 
offendcT  at  an  intennedinie  reformatory,  on  the  same  principle, 
though  Dot  in  the  same  form,  as  is  given  to  a  troublesome  boy  at 
home  or  at  ftchool. —  more  severe,  more  penal,  more  disciplinary,  but 
always  individual  and  remedial. 

The  time  for  dark  and  dismal  dungeons  —  even  for  very  grave 
ofTenders  or  quite  incorrigible  ones  —  is  past  The  conventional 
lofly  wall,  nussive  barred  windows,  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
dungeon  keep,  if  still  appropriate  for  these,  are  never  so  for  perions 
not  intrinsically  vicious  or  dangerous,  whose  lives  in  the  sight  of 
God  are,  tl  may  be.  no  worse  than  those  of  their  unimprisoned  fel> 
lows.     That  perfectly  mooccnl  witnesses,  tlie  untried,  who  are  tnno- 
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cent  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  tliose  guilty  of  trifling  otTences.  should 
require  such  surroundings,  is  prepo«teroug  and  shameful.  Here  Is 
where  the  Slate's  money  may  be  cconoiDized.  Comparatively  incx- 
pcDsivc  houses  of  detvniion  will  be  found  adequate  for  the»e  classes, 
while  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  securing  the  wise  and  neces- 
sary treatment  which  is  best  adapted  (or  recover)-  to  their  proper 
place  in  society  of  diosc  who  have  seriously  sinned  against  tlie  laws, 
Complftint  is  made  in  Miisachujetts  of  the  tost  of  probation  officerj, 
and  some  objection  laised  lu  the  probation  sysicm  on  that  ground. 
It  seems  to  U5  "penny-wise  and  pound-foolish"  to  take  this  view,  for 
the  most  liberal  expenditure  requisite  to  keep  a  watch  on  every 
offender  free  on  probation  would  scarcely  weiRh  a  feather  in  the  bal- 
ance compared  with  the  .destruction  of  character  caused  by  a  prison 
taint  and  the  actual  ftr  contra  cost  to  the  community  of  every  pro- 
fessional criminal  begotten  by  this  wretched  prison  system,  both  when 
at  large  and  in  jail.  We  would  be  glad  to  sec  an  account  kept  and  a 
balance  struck  between  the  tnoxt  lavish  expenditure  for  probation 
officers  and  the  waste  by  crime.  And  Uiis  would  leave  out  of  the 
account  the  moral  balance. 

The  time  has  come  (or  ihe  wide  extension  of  releases  on  proba- 
tion, we  might  almoM  say  their  general  application  to  first  offenders. 
fs  not  the  era  for  experimentation  past  ?  and  have  not  the  evi- 
dences in  England  and  other  countries  been  enough  to  induce  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  principle  of  mercy,  with  strict  siirvett lance, 
to  all  persons  arrested  and  brought  before  court  for  their  first 
oflence.^  This  is  the  point  upon  which  we  desire  to  lay  the  greatest 
stress  in  this  report.  ^Ve  do  not  overlook  the  un<lituhied  fact  that 
in  a  portion  of  these  cases  the  mercy  will  be  misplaced;  but  wu  be- 
lieve it  will  result  in  an  average  diminution  in  the  amount  of  crime, 
and  that  U  what  the  community  is  to  look  at.  The  recidivists  will 
receive  their  reward  when,  upon  a  second  arrest,  they  are  committed 
to  the  reformatory  on  an  indefinite  sentence,  with  a  chance  to  re- 
deem their  character  by  yielding  lu  a  course  of  nutrition,  discipline, 
and  inslniction.  ns  medicine  for  Iheir  criminai  propensities. 

'ITic  next  step  is  the  extension  of  the  admirable  methods  of  the 
reformatory — let  us  call  it  the  Omira  method,  or  the  firockway 
method,  if  you  please  —  to  every  prison  for  corrigiblcs,  not  merely 
to  young  men  under  thirty,  not  merely  to  felons  during  their  first 
period  of  commitment,  but  to  every  person  who  is  under  restraint  for 
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crime,  except  those  who  are  very  doubtful  o(  recovery.  For  all  cor- 
rigiblcs  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  lying  in  prison  till  ft  term  expires — 
a  plan  which  was  based  on  the  retributive  piinciplc  —  is  fuiilc  and 
inadequate.  Something  better  i»  discovered.  Even  indusuiutts 
labor  alone,  which  aiisuages  the  bitterness  of  imprisonmenl,  and 
peally  diminishes  the  morbid  self-consumption  which  is  the  mos- 
diftosirous  result  of  idle  incarcer-ition,  goes  a  very  short  distance 
toward  entire  rehabilitation  compared  with  the  Brockw.ny  method  oC 
individuiil  treuinieni.  by  cultivaiine  ihe  mural  forces  in  a  man 
through  the  physical  and  intellectual. 

We  believe  that  this  treatment  should  be  for  an  indefiniie  terms 
ind  by  this  we  by  no  means  intend  a  perpetual  term,  but  a  term  ihc 
release  from  which  should  nol  be  based  upon  any  idea  that  an  im- 
prixonment  uf  Such  and  such  a  length  is  an  equivalent  for  sucli  and 
such  a  crime.  This  also  h^ad  its  origin  in  the  obsolete  theory  of 
retiibulion.  (IpponenLs  of  the  principle  of  undetermined  sentences 
have  attacked  that  principle  as  cruel  because  of  the  alleged  hope- 
lessness of  a  state  of  confinement  the  limit  of  which  cannot  be 
seen.  In  point  of  fact,  it  i.s  the  most  merciful  and  hopeful  fonn  of 
itn prison meni  possible,  because  its  duration  is  in  the  prisoner's  own 
hands,  and  depends  upon  his  submission  to  be  a  good  citizen,  self- 
respecting,  obedient  to  law,  and  considerate  of  the  rights  of  others. 

The  decision  of  the  period  for  release  m\ist  be  in  the  power  of 
prison  commissioners,  or  of  some  Authority  as  wise  and  just  as  can 
be  secured,  who  nil!  act  upon  systematic  and  full  information  as  to 
each  panictilar  case. 

We  have  made  an  exception  from  this  trwHroent  of  the  persons  re- 

rded  as  incoin^ible.  Kul  for  them  also  the  commitment  should 
be  indetenninate  as  to  duration,  and,  itt  a  stricter  sense,  as  likely  to 
be  mote  pcnnancnl.  Like  a  hospital  for  incurables,  (he  ptiwjn  for 
them  would  accommodate  a  much  smaller  annual  number  than  that 
for  the  shorter  term  convicts.  It  would  be  costly  to  mainttiin  aitd 
costly  to  build,  by  reason  of  the  Krcalcr  necessity  for  security;  but 
in  this  case  the  outlay  will  repay  the  community,  for  the  reason  that 
it  will  sxve  society  from  Frequent  depredations  and  the  expense  of 
repeated  trials.  And  even  in  their  case,  inasmuch  as,  "while  the 
lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner  may  return,"  we  arc  not 
sure  that  Ihe  Brockway  idea  will  not  apply,  with  modificalions 
adapted  to  the  conditions.    The  problem  n-ould  be  a  tougher  one. 
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but  the  conduct  and  even  the  hearts  of  these  hardened  nien  would 
sometimes  prove  capable  of  softening. 

The  same  moditicationR,  therefore,  which  we  would  propose  for 
corrigib)e»,  may  be  applied  abo  lo  incorrigibles.  as  far  as  the  unlixed 
sentence  and  the  reformatory  methods  arc  concerned.  Less  appli- 
cable to  them  would  be  the  trealment  upon  ielea.<ie;  btit  few  of  them, 
probably,  would  ev«r  live  to  be  relensed.  Vet,  if  supposed  incor- 
rigibles  ever  should  be,  it  might  well  be  on  a  parole,  ei^iending  to  a 
year,  eighteen  months,  or  (wo  years,  according  to  ibe  judgment  of 
the  commis&ioners  as  lo  the  niore  or  less  entire  rehabilitation  of  the 
di»char^ed  prinoner. 

Keeping  reformation  in  tnind  as  the  fundamental  of  all  treatment 
for  crime,  we  come  back  to  the  class  heretofore  referred  to.  who 
have  usually  been  dealt  with  pre-eminently  in  a  retributive  senxc, 
and  who  ought  pre-eminently,  on  the  contrary,  lo  be  subjects  for 
reformation:  that  is,  inebriates.  It  need  not  be  said  ih.-n  society 
bu  itself  10  blame  that  drunkenness  exists  in  America  to  a  degree 
unheard  of  elsewhere.  We  need  not  say  that  the  enormous  business 
of  salocms  for  the  sole  purpose  of  selling  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
bcvcrajjc  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law.  What  we  arc  now  con- 
cerned with  is  how  to  deal  with  its  victims  after  the  mischief  is  done. 
.^nd  for  these,  no  less  than  the  other  two  classes,  .ind  again  for  ft 
somewhat  different  reason,  an  unfiled  sentence  should  be  imposed, — 
not  to  a  dungeon,  not  to  a  rcfomiatory,  but  to  a  State  or  county 
hospital  for  inebriates,  the  one  object  being  to  cure  the  patient,  to 
break  the  habit  that  binds  him  hand  and  fool,  and  to  restore  him  to 
a  condition  of  abstemiousness  and  usefulness  in  his  community.  In 
his  case  (he  violation  o(  law  should  surely  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
disease,  as,  indeed,  it  has  too  often  become.  But.  although  under 
sentence,  the  folly  in  his  case  of  a  brief  sentence,  such  as  is  usually 
imjMsed,  just  long  enough  to  make  hint  frightfully  tiursty,  is  too 
manifest  to  need  more  than  mention.  For  him  nothing  is  of  any 
use  but  a  long  and  indcftni(e  term;  as  in  insanity,  (o  las(  until  cured. 
Thus  in  every  phase  of  crime  requiring  dclendon,  inebriety  included, 
it  is  shown  that  the  sentence  should  be  indeterminate.  How  should 
it  be  otherwise,  when  the  term  sentence  is  the  child  merely  of  ven- 
geance, paying  the  criminal  so  many  weeks'  worth  of  imptiM)nmcnt  for 
suclt  an  ,imount  of  crime  ?  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  the  theor)-  of 
reTormatioa  is  the  correct  basis  of  treatment  tor  crime,  than  that  the 
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proper  term  of  detuitlioa  cannot  be  adjud^d  beforehand,  but  must 
depend  upon  fAciors  in  each  case  undetermined  in  advance  i  and  in 
each,  thcrcfurc,  sentence  shnuld  be  imposed  to  the  inebriate  hos[Mta], 
to  the  reformatory,  or  to  the  penitentiary,  there  to  be  detained  until, 
in  tJie  jitdgnienl  of  the  proper  ouihorilieik.  restored  lu  correct  habits, 
and  then  released  on  pnrolc 

For  (be  carryinf;  of  these  views  into  practical  effect,  we  would 
urge :  ~ 

1.  The  abandonment  of  county  jails  by  every  State  as  a  factor  in 
its  penal  system. 

1.  Reform  schools  for  boys  and  girK 

3.  One  or  more  hounes  of  correction  and  teforniation  for  misde- 
meanants, such  as  inebriates,  va^ants.  etc..  with  thorough  provision 
for  hard  woric  and  a  hospital  for  habitual  drunkards. 

4.  A  series  of  bouses  of  detention  for  pi-Tsons  awaiting  trial  and 
for  witnesses,  each  State  being  districted  into  groups  of  counties  for 
this  purpose. 

5.  Two  or  more  tefoiinatoriua,  on  the  [Iruckwuy  plan,  for  corri- 
gible offenders  of  the  male  sex  and  of  any  age  above  sixteen. 

6.  One  woman's  reformatory. 

7.  One  or  more  peititciitiarics  for  Llic  incorrigible  class. 

8.  One  hospital  for  the  criminal  insane. 

In  conclusion,  we  expres.*  our  belief  that  much  disadvantage 
arises  from  the  inequalities  of  the  penal  statutes  in  different  States, 
and  that  benefit  would  result  from  a  convention  in  uhich  all  tlie 
StatcK  would  be  rcpri^seiited  by  gubernatorial  appointments  of  jurists 
or  of  men  learned  in  the  law  of  tbeir  several  States,  for  tite  purpose 
of  bannonizing,  if  possible,  their  criminal  codes,  and  correcting  the 
ancient  defects  which  had  their  origin  in  the  ignorance  of  a  bygone 
afie. 

The  long  continuance  of  "  black  holes  "  in  the  most  enlightened 
States,  of  errors  in  criminal  jurisprudence  long  since  exposed,  and  of 
lame  and  impotent  systems  .ifter  their  eviU  are  known,  is  discredit- 
able to  our  civilization.  It  looks  as  thot^h  this  generation  »«rc  not 
in  earnest  in  the  desire  to  diminish  crime.  "If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  yc  if  ye  do  them." 
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THE    PROBATION    SYSTEM. 

nV  CHARLTOK    J.  LRWIS,  WRW  VORK. 

The  history  of  imprisonment  remains  to  be  written.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  the  method  of  restraining  foes  and  of  safely  keeping 
tbo^e  who  were  accused  (or  trial  or  for  punish  men  I.  Oia<lunlly 
grew  up  in  the  last  century  the  substitution  of  prisons  for  enormous 
fines,  whippings^  mutilalions.  and  death.  The  influence  of  compas- 
sion vras  the  most  important  in  bnagin){  it  about.  Side  by  aide  with 
thi»  substilntion  arose  new  notions  of  mitigating  the  painsi  and  espe- 
cially the  moral  sufferin^^  of  prUoners.  It  i&  only  in  very  recent 
timc&  ibal  iiuprisoament  has  been  studied  in  penal  codes  as  a  means 
of  distributing  exact  justice  to  offenders,  by  proportioning  the 
length  of  sentences  to  the  supposed  enormity  of  offences  and  the 
supposed  desert  of  criminals.  This  principle  has  in  recenl  years 
reached  its  highest  development  in  (be  penal  codes  of  many  na- 
tions, that  of  Italy  being  the  nioM  elaborate.  The  drafting  of  such 
codes  has  been  called  »  science:  atid  in  the  administration  uf  ilictn 
the  courts  and  oRkers  of  the  Uw,  in  every  cinlized  land,  arc  now 
re^iiiTe<l,  when  a  criminal  is  delected  and  tried,  to  attach  to  the  par- 
ticular deed  proved  against  him  one  of  the  many  names  of  offences 
dctincd  in  the  law,  aod  to  determine,  within  the  prescribed  limits, 
how  ntany  months  or  years  of  prison  life  he  deserves  to  suffer  as 
retriburion  for  the  deed. 

Meanwhile,  though  penal  law  has  moved  steadily  in  tliese  old  ruts, 
the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  age  have  advanced  beyond  it. 
Men  have  come  to  see  that  retribution  for  offences  i»  no  pan  of  the 
duty  of  society ;  and  that  it  is,  in  its  aalurc,  impossible.  The  im- 
practicability of  framinj;;  a  scale  of  guilt,  and  attaching  its  degrees  to 
offancGS  by  name,  has  been  proved  !>y  innumerable  trials.  No  two 
codes  agree,  even  in  broad  outlines;  and  a  comparison  of  them 
shows  tliat  no  principle  in  framing  them  is  attainable.  Nor,  if  a 
perfect  code  were  conceivable,  and  were  actually  devbed,  could  its 
administration  be  made  approximately  equitable.  The  degree  of 
indignation  felt  by  the  judge  is,  of  course,  tlic  dctcrmiuing  inlluencc 
in  ftsing  the  sentence:  but  uo  two  judges  are  jusi  alike  in  ihcir  moral 
constitution,  nor  indeed  itt  nny  one  judge  so  uniform  in  his  impulse!^ 
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of  wrath  against  wrong  thai  be  can  be  expected  lo  proportion  his 
severity,  even  to  bin  own  conceptions  of  guilt,  by  a  uniform  scale. 
By  any  test  whatever,  which  is  iinperaonal,  the  entire  system  of  sen- 
tences to  imprisoninent,  according  tu  the  degree  of  the  offence,  is  a 
tangled  m»ss  of  injustices  and  absurditie5,  such  as  needs  but  to  be 
examined  !□  order  that  the  mural  i^nse  of  mankind  shall  revolt 
against  it. 

Further,  the  idea  out  o(  which  this  system  has  grown  is  funda- 
mentally false.  To  repay  mcrj  for  crime  according  to  their  deserts 
is  the  prufes.<^  aim  of  our  penal  codes.  The  st.xtemcnt  of  the  aim 
is  the  exposure  of  its  futility.  The  law  itself  carefully  excludes  from 
the  trial  of  a  criminal  every  clement  of  an  inquest  into  his  deserts 
by  limiting  it  to  tlie  particular  uhnr^e  formutAted  in  the  indictment 
and  by  re^liicting  in  many  ways  the  discretion  and  powers  of  ilie 

r^coutt.  Were  judges  and  juries  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  the 
klmighty  they  could  not  administer  the  cxtMinj;  penal  laws  of  any 
coimtry  with  any  tok'rablc  approach  to  equity.  The  effort  is  as  use- 
less as  the  achievement  is  impossible.  All  practical  students  of  the 
subject  know  that  the  theory  of  retribution  has  no  value  in  the  police 
work  of  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  advocates  long  ago  aban- 
doned the  defence  of  the  principle.  No  one  outside  of  llie  sm.ill 
circle  of  technical  students,  who  draft  codes,  any  longer  pretends 
that  Ihcrc  is  n  semblance  of  justice  in  the  distribution  of  terms  of 
imprisonment  as  penalties.  They  h-ive  fallen  back  on  two  pretexts 
sa  the  bulwarks  of  the  system:  first,  that  the  fear  of  the  punish- 
nents  prescribed  by  law  has  a  deterrent  power  to  keep  men  from 

'^committing  offences;  and.  secondly,  that  these  penalties  are  a  natu- 
ral cipression  of  mor.il  indignation  against  crime,  by  which  society 
as  a  whole  a»suciatei  itself  with  the  Divine  Ruler  nf  men  and  imi- 
tates his  government 

There  is  no  time  to-day  to  discuss  these  pretexts  in  detail.  1  am 
convinced  tliat  both  are  without  force-  That  the  fear  of  detection 
deters  some  men  from  crime  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that  the  law.  by 
specifying  and  defining  the  acts  which  society  regards  as  wrong,  cott- 
Uibutea  to  the  education  u(  conscience  and  the  formation  of  orderly 
and  right  habits  among  its  members.  But  all  this  docs  not  tend  in 
any  degree  to  prove  that  a  law  which  falsely  professes  to  render  to 
every  otlender  his  due  is  necessary  or  useful.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  pretence  of  investing  the  law  with  divine  attributes  is  a  moclccry 
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of  Heaven.  W'c  degrade  the  conception  of  God's  wrath  agalnitl  sin 
when  wc  confound  il  with  the  ariKcr  of  a  police  justice  and  a 
pickpocket.  Wc  destroy  the  spiriiuahiy  and  nobility  of  religious 
thoitght  when  wc  compare  the  decree  of  ihc  all-wtsc,  all-jiisi  Creator, 
who  Icmks  upon  the  heart  and  weighs  the  whole  lile  in  unerring 
scales,  with  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  specifying  a  term  of  conliiic- 
ment,  within  narrow  lt:gjil  limits,  upon  the  technical  proof  of  a  single 
act. 

Let  us  iice  the  truth.  The  system  of  imprLsonmenl  far  definite 
lerma  as  retribution  for  individual  olTcnces  is  an  utter  failure.  U  is 
without  reason  in  principle ;  it  is  without  practical  value.  It  has 
broken  down  in  philanthropy,  in  morals,  and  in  experience.  While 
U  has  controlled  and  inspired  the  general  legislation  at  nations 
against  critnc,  therefore  it  has  failed  to  satisfy  statcsntcn,  philan- 
thro|M5ts,  and  social  .ttudenta,  and  h.is  met  with  a  steadily  increasing 
protest  and  revolt  from  ihem  all.  't1ie  system  <ieemed  a  generation 
ago  to  be  Armly  intrenched  in  public  opinion,  and  its  critics  were 
almost  voiceless.  Hut  a  gradu-il,  silent  change  has  taken  place, 
until  now  il  is  modified,  weakened,  iindemtined  in  every  direction, 
Kvcn  the  penal  codes  themselves  begin  to  bear  strong  traces  of  the 
levolt  agaimi  il. 

Thus,  in  many  juriiidictions,  prisons  for  retributory  contincmcnl 
have  been  made,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  institutions  for  the 
reform  of  cfimin.ils,  the  aim  u(  retaliation  giving  way  in  part  to  that 
of  education.  With  this  in  view  the  principle  of  shortening  the 
confinement  for  good  behavior  and  that  of  rclca.sc  upon  parole  have 
been  widely  introduced.  Instead  of  sudi  prisons,  reformatories 
have  been  built  for  young  criminals  or  first  otTcnders,  in  which  the 
entire  organiiation  is  devised  for  the  inirpose  nf  titling  the  inmates 
for  free  and  useful  life.  Several  Stales  have  adopted  the  indetcraii- 
natc  sentence,  cither  generally,  for  all  ofTcndcrs  confined  in  particu- 
lar institutions,  or  at  the  discretion  in  each  case  of  the  conn,  tlach 
of  these  improvements  is  in  itself  a  distinct  abandonment  of  the  en- 
tire theory  on  which  our  penal  codes  arc  constnicted,  and  logically 
involves  the  rejection  of  all  rctahatory  punishment,  the  overthrow  of 
the  sj'stem  of  apportioned  periods  of  imprisflnmcni,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  that  the  sole  end  of  criminal'  law  is  the  proteo- 
^on  of  society.  Hut  logical  consistency  is  as  yet  unknown  in  the 
criminal  law  of  any  community.     No  comprehensive  and  consistent 
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system  of  penal  law.  founded  on  (his  (rue  i:onccp(ion  of  die  duty  of 
government,  has  yd  been  framed  and  prapowd,  much  less  enacted 
in  any  country. 

Of  all  recent  encroachnien(s  upon  the  traditional  sj-stem  nf  criminal 
jurispnidcncc.  (he  most  signiticant  and  the  most  motncntous  in  its 
pToniiKC  is  that  whicli  is  before  us  for  diAcusxion  lu-day.  Its  origin 
was  not  in  theory,  but  in  local  experience.     It  is  true  that,  early  in 

L'1870,  Ivtnilc  de  Ciirardin,  the  famous  Parisian  editor  and  sociologist, 
|>ublttthed  a  serieH  of  aniclea  in  his  daily  journal,  fji  I.il^eri},  show- 
ing The  failure  of  imprisonment  as  a  penalty,  the  practical  elTert  of  the 
prison  system  as  the  educating  institution  of  the  crimina!  class,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  great  reform  by  which  all  first  olTi-nders  should  be 
made  the  wards  of  the  community,  and  placed  in  »r)cial  relations 
under  every  influence  of  restraint  and  training  which  society  can 
bring  to  bear  to  fit  them  for  social  life.  Itut  thv&c  papers  ^^'e^e 
doubtli^s  unknown  to  the  humanv  laborers  who  introduced  the  pro- 
bation system  in  Boston  a  few  years  later.  Nearly  tiveniylivc  years 
ago  an  old  man  of  leisure  and  of  the  highest  benevolence  hecajiic 
known  in  the  ciiiniiinl  courts  of  Boston  aa  »  wntcliful  fricind  of  every 
friendless  >tiuth  drafted  before  them.     Kather  Cook  was  a  practical 

iphilanlhropisi,  who  sought  to  do  good  to  the  needy  in  each  individual 
Cose  as  he  met  with  it,  and  left  the  theories  of  law  to  others.  He 
came  every  day  to  learn  whether  amonp  the  unfortunates  seiied  as 
culprits  there  urre  any  who  were  innocent,  or  any  whose  error  was 
but  an  incident  strange  to  the  tenor  of  life  and  without  rcrot  in 
character,  or  any  who  were  not  yet  hardened,  but  in  whom  there  was 
hope,  under  proper  guidance,  of  penitence  and  reforni,  He  inves- 
tigated each  case,  and  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  courts  as  an 
adviser.  His  experience  and  his  insighi  into  human  nature  gave 
weight  to  hLi  intercession.  When  there  was  a  prospect  of  saving  the 
accused  from  a  lite  of  crime,  he  voluntarily  accepted  his  guardian- 
ship; and  the  judges  were  eager  to  place  such  cases  in  his  charge. 
Thus  he  became,  infomutlly  and  without  official  position,  the  recog- 
nized proballoo  officer  fur  the  young  offenders  of  Boston ;  artd  scores 
of  boyi  were  saved  by  him  from  entering  the  prison  which  would 
have  been  their  hell,  and  were  restored  to  self-re«pect  and  inde|>en- 
dence.  In  1878  the  first  law  on  the  subject  was  passed,  requiring 
the  appointment  of  a  probation  oHiccr  for  the  city  of  Boston;  atwl 
the  courts  were  so  wise  and  so  fortunate  as  10  obtain  in  this  office 
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th«  services  of  the  Ule  Fdward  H.  SavAge,  formerly  chief  of  police 
of  the  cit)',  who  filled  h  for  fourteen  years,  till  his  death,  with  scK- 
sacrilicing  zeal  and  with  an  efficiency  which  commended  the  sy&teiii  to 
general  iipprov.il.  In  t88o  a  law  was  passed  for  the  whole  Slate, 
autltorizin"  the  aldermen  of  each  city  save  Boston  and  the  select- 
men of  each  town  to  establish  the  office;  but  hardly -.inything  was 
dune  under  it.  the  roumcipnl  authorities  proving  to  be  as  narrow  and 
destitute  of  cnlijfhtened  enterprise  in  Massachusetts  as  elsewhere. 
In  1891  the  late  Governor  William  E.  Russell,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, brought  the  principle  of  this  rcfonn  impressively  before  the 
public  mind,  and  recommended  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Proba- 
tion Sj-sleni ;  and  on  May  j8  d  that  j-ear  a  law  was  pa&sed  requir- 
ing the  criminal  courts  lo  apiwint  probation  officers  throughout  ihe 
Commonwealth,  and  defining  their  powers  and  duties.  Successive 
amendments  have  improved  the  system  by  increasing  the  number  pf 
such  otticers,  by  adding  a  woman  to  the  force  ia  IJoston  to  take  charge 
of  the  cases  of  female  offender^  and  by  enlarging  tite  powers  of  the 
courts,  through  iliese  almoners  of  their  bounty,  to  grant  efficient 
help  to  these  most  needy  dependents, 

A  commissioQ  appointed  In  1S96  10  Investigate  the  Charitable  and 
Reformatory  Interests  and  Institutions  of  the  Coinm'm wealth  reports 
that  this  probation  system  has  worked  with  admirable  results,  and 
advises  its  further  enlargement.  Meanwhile,  year  by  year,  the  legis- 
lature has  in  many  ways  relaxed  and  modified  the  traditional  notions 
of  criiniaal  justice.  The  authorities  are  now  permitted  to  release  on 
parole  prisoners  with  not  more  than  six  months  to  serve,  all  convicts 
sentenced  for  the  first  offence  who  have  served  two-thirds  of  their 
time,  after  the  reductions  allowed  for  good  behavior,  and  even  those 
confined  as  habitual  criminals,  upon  proof  of  reformation.  Thus 
the  old  notion*  of  retribution  have  been  abandoned,  and  a  steady 
approach  made  to  the  principle  that  no  man  should  be  confined  in 
prison  who  can  with  safely  to  society  be  free.  In  many  other  States 
oi  the  Union  penal  codes  have  been  modified  in  the  s:ime  direction. 
Reformatories  have  been  built,  the  indctcrmin.ttc  sentence  has  been 
authorized,  the  parole  of  prisoners  deemed  worthy  of  trust  has  been 
permitted.  The  probation  system  in  its  full  extent  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Prison  Boards  for  adoption.  A  similar  method  of  deal- 
ing with  juvenile  offenders  has  been  practised  in  Great  Britain  with 
extraordinarily  good  results  for  several  year»,  and  delegations  from 
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some  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have  recently  ristted 
Massadiu&etts  la  study  ihe  system  with  a  view  to  ilH  iniroduciion  at 
home.  Aiioilier  significant  fict  in  this  connection  is  thai  the  State 
prisoncis  of  North  C'aroUna  hav«  for  many  months  been  led  out 
upon  the  open  highM'ay%  with  no  guard  save  one  foreman  (or  each 
gang,  to  do  hard  work  in  making  roads.  They  have  been  subject  to 
no  more  restraint  than  other  laborers,  seeking  food  ajid  lodging 
wherever  their  labor  took  thcni,  and  in  some  instances!  in  tlieir  own 
former  home-^.  Not  a  single  effort  has  been  made  to  escape;  and 
the  labor  has  proved  even  more  efficient  than  that  of  the  average 
hired  workman,  while  the  effecis  on  the  character  and  tcinper  of 
the  men  have  proved  highly  beneficial. 

Tbe  tendency  of  the  chnes,  then,  is  already  to  reduce  lo  a  roini- 
mum  tlie  use  of  stone  walls  and  iron  bara  for  the  conlincniL-nt  of 
men.  'riiere  ba»  never  iKen  any  pretext  fnr  t)ie  gcner.-il  and 
indiscriminate  adoption  of  imprisunmcnl  for  offenders  against  law 
cjtccpl  the  utterly  baselcis  and  exploded  fancy  that  it  could  be  dis- 
tributed in  proportion  to  thetr  deseil.  In  olden  tiinew,  when  die 
prison  was  used  simply  to  detain  people  who  were  wanted  (or  trial 
or  punishment,  or  to  restrain  a  foeman's  liberty,  there  was  at  least 
an  intelligible  purpose  In  it.  The  assertion  sometime*  made  tiiat 
jails  are  meant  to  hold  people  who  cannot  safely  be  left  al  large  has 
no  meaning  at  all  in  our  penal  systems,  Can  anything  he  more 
absurd  than  a  law  which  declares  that,  if  a  man  picks  a  pocket,  his 
liberty  shall  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  safety  of  society  for  at  least  six 
months,  but  not  more  than  three  years;  while,  if  he  steals  at  night 
from  a  dwelling,  bis  neighbors  will  need  this  protection  for  at  least 
two  years,  but  he  will  surely  be  fit  for  freedom  after  teoF  Our 
scheme  (or  assigning  periods  of  confinement  to  particular  crimes  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  safety  of  society  or  the  fitness  ul  men 
for  liberty.  We  have  now  abandoned  the  superstition  that  such 
sentences  are  a  just  recompense  to  offenders,  lliey  have,  therefore, 
no  foundation  whatever  in  principle.  They  are  merely  a  relic  of 
beliefs  and  forms  o(  thought  which  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of 
civiliiation. .  Until  the  method  by  which  government  shjill  deal  with 
crime  is  considered  as  a  ()ucsiion  of  social  science,  wholly  uninflu- 
enced by  the  traditional  codes,  there  can  be  no  clear  conception  even 
of  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

There  is  very  grave  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  our  prisons  do 
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cnnnnlfSsH  ni  fliiiili  mli^  h  kks  be^  Ae«AaR  <rf  phBiadvo- 
|>ui\  traa  th«  dAjTk  of  Joid)  H»vitd,  tn  reCons  ibe  |n»o«s  dia»- 
■eiva,  >ttd  to  fwi  aa  cad  »  the  fUa  and  n>  coipiiwooiMp.  tbe 
idkaeM  and  noc  Um  imsponaBilc  and  bnitiJ  e"**-'"'*'***  *^*cl) 
Ika*  taadc  aa  oiasy  of  tbem  nsapES  of  bell  fiat  emt  ta  these 
■uptini  Ike  nrfotm  u  nSr  UBpetfea:  aad  in  difiwdlig  an  bener 
andewwod,  the  won  tbe  cOat  is  pressed.  In  the  ndwst  States  of 
onr  own  17  Dion,  and  aaud  tbe  nntrenal  charities  of  oat  ixj.  there  ate 
a  htoidred  tnAttBtiotts  nttsBtaioed  at  tiw  pnbUc  oosl  vbich  an  carr^ 
inc  OS  Ubdr  work  of  demoyiu^  bodjr  and  sonL  Nor  vonld  ifar  cod 
cf  the  reform  be  aooonpUsbed  if  ercry  prtaon  and  pH  'at  the  woHd 
were  SI  ooee  taadr  the  faooe  of  cleanUaeSB.  iodnstrT.  and  Christian 
edacadoiL  The  fact  rcnains  that  the  soGlary  IHc  of  a  prison  b 
aniialurai.  It  crukbes  tbe  social  babil»  and  instiQcts,  and  unfits  men 
(or  life  UDoag  their  fetloirs.  Take  a  jrooag  nun  of  arcrage  capaa'ty 
and  DMUcieoce,  whom  vou  wish  In  train  (or  usefal  citizenship,  and 
lock  him  up  for  one.  five,  or  ten  >*eirs,  aad  you  wiU  not  have  bclpcd 
him.  You  witi  have  maimed  turn,  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  for  all  the 
ftRcre.  If  he  is  a  weak  or  passionati;  or  onrulr  nature,  prone  to 
disorder,  in  need  of  all  the  irdining  naturally  g^ncd  bj-  social  inter- 
COUftbc,  and  by  steering  Jii»  t^wn  career  among  men.  i.«  he  helped  by 
depriving  him  of  faumao  society  and  of  the  habit  of  self-regulation  and 
»clf-guidance  ?  I*  he  helped  by  branding  him  forever  with  the  name 
of  convict,  prison-bird,  felon,  enemy  of  mankind  ?  No  :  true  i»ri3on 
r^onn  CfHuittH  in  doing  away  as  far  as  possible  nith  prisons. 

Tbeae  contidenitiona  show  thial  the  probation  system  is  in  its 
infancy.  Et  is  the  partial  and  lcmati>x  exprcssioo  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple which  13  susceptible  of  vast  extension  and  of  general  ,-tpplica- 
tton.  It  points  to  wholly  new  and  rational  methods  of  dealing 
with  crime.     How  to  prevent   offence^  not   how  to  avenge  them, 
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must  be  the  study  of  organized  society.  The  elimination  or  the 
criminal  class  must  be  the  nim  of  criminal  law.  The  abolition  of 
acnclemves  of  crime,  supported  by  .the  Stale  under  the  natntt  of 
prisons,  and  the  siiti&titutlon,  instead  of  tndtsciiininatc  imprison- 
ment  as  penalities,  of  such  treatment  of  offenders  as  is  best  adapted 
to  reiicue  humanity  from  its  weaknesses  and  depravity,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  reform.  With  a  wisdom  rarely  attained  by  legisla- 
tors the  Massachusetts  Probation  Act  of  1891  provides:  — 

Section  i.  Each  probation  officer  shall  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  rrvrj*  criminal  case  lirtmght  before  the  court  under  whose  Juris- 
diction lie  acts,  and  may  reconimetid  that  unjf  person  committed  by- 
said  court  be  placed  upon  probation.  The  court  may  place  the 
person  so  convicted  in  the  care  of  said  probation  ofliccr  for  such 
lime  and  upon  such  conditions  as  may  seem  proper. 

No  exception  i.^  made.  The  principle  is  of  universal  application, 
without  reference  to  the  name,  definition,  or  supposed  degree  of  the 
offence.  The  law  is  bold  and  universal  in  its  conustency.  The 
que.ttion  for  tlie  court,  upon  the  information  of  the  probation  officer, 
is  sunply  whether  it  \f,  safe  for  society  that  tlic  prisoner  ^o  at  large. 
It  is  not  complicated  by  the  irrelevant  question  whether  Che  offence 
for  which  he  is  convicted  bears  one  name  or  another.— whether  it  is 
drunkenness,  assault,  robber}-,  arson,  or  murder.  It  is  true  thai  the 
administraiurs  of  the  law  have  hitlterlo  been  timid,  and  arc  ever)-- 
where  bound  in  the  fetters  of  iradilinn;i1  fallacies,  so  that  its  prac- 
tical application  has  been  limited  to  what  arc  called  petty  otTenders. 
Even  the  authors  and  the  foremost  advocates  of  the  law  have  as 
y«t  not  dared  to  demand  iw  enforcement  in  cases  of  crimes  which 
bear  ugly  names  and  are  connected  in  the  penal  code  with  long 
periods  of  conftncmeiit.  But  the  time  has  come  to  cast  aside  these 
fetters,  arid  proclaim  with  boldness  that,  apart  from  the  conftrmcd 
and  habitual  ctiniinals  whose  whole  lives  are  a  revolt  again^  civil 
lorder,  the  worst  use  you  can  j>ut  a  man  to  is  to  make  a  State  pris- 
oner of  him,  and  that  the  confinement  of  a  human  being  in  a  jail 
can  never  be  justiAed  by  any  act  he  lias  committed,  nor  by  any 
consideration  but  the  conviction  that  he  cannot,  with  safety  to 
others,  be  left  at  large.  A  necessary  consequence  of  the  same 
principle  Is  that,  if  in  any  case  confincinent  becomes  necessary,  ii 
must    be  continued  until  the  offender  is  himself  changed,  and  it  ts 


^ijcc:  Ticjvii,icc  o«-:vsrSr!-  J^s\      \  c--.'*^.-  1.*v  ;V«  A*  ,^4  ^'^  «*.Vn* 
tie  S::ire  a^s;  Tytil'MW  i;;xv;  ;V  yVK-Wiv;       I'.  X*,i  !\n  v^^>*»*'^^  v*a' 

lie  oSe-aof.  *».i  r**  KWJtsun,-  vtS  to  ;V  v'S^s.^ssis,",  ,*«  .»*tt.**\!^  x'4   vw<*\'t' 

should  S?  hjiTTn<\i  Jis  niivh  as  ht-  l»j»\i  h,»Mw,st  ,*«,^^,^^.  v*»,  \i  \\\\  ><i 
feooe  wrtv  vwt  cr>ei»t.l  ArKiraiily  bv  tlH'  Sl.<t\\  U*  Ath\  *\*  »l  .\  v\*tw 
mercUI  viltw  and  a»  tNjuivAknt  )h'>wU>  , 

This  th«.in- d*ali  vwlv  wiih  (ht*  |v»!.i.  It  ^s^V  Hvi  A>\stHtil  *'!  (h»' 
interests  of  the  crimmat  iW  the  t'»mii\\  \«  owh  v»l  ihv  i-)t\M h(><()^  t» 
terests  of  the  St*tv  whkh  Atx'  Knimt  w)^  iu  ihi'  ImHhv  i^t  Ou»  t  ttmtti,0 
It  assunied  that  the  rcUtUMis  In-tttWH  tht*  Smo  AH\i  Hi  tltOtitv|Mi'ikl 
subject  nxHiUl  end  wheu  his  term  v>f  tmitnitDtutoitt  v\)ttu'\l ,  \\\.\\  \\w 
transaction  between  the  State  .imi  «U'h  s\il>i(vl  \vi>»l»l  \w  \\^myW\y'\\ 
when  he  had  "pAid"  the  iien.diyi  And  ihid,  in  iMw^  [\w  \\w\\*\\ 
menl,  the  relations  were  meiely  thone  o(  dchtoi  titnl  \lt>dlli>i  V\w 
only  other  thoufiht  of  the  Slitte.  in  )>uniMhiit|t  aw  \t\W\\i\\^\ .  \Mt«  lUiit 
it  might  be  possible  to  deter  him  or  Nonn-  olhi'i  in>ivm  lioiu  toin 
mitting  other  offences. 

The  natural  outcome  of  thiN  theory  WitH  tho  i>v>iliiin  nl  di'lllilln  «iiil 
fences, —  the  measuring  oif  of  no  iniuli  [icUtillv  Im  «>>  mm  U  i  ilmi', 
and  a  prison  system  which  hml  for  iu  imiln  |iiii)i<i4ti  ilh>  «iiiti  i  xii 
finement  of  prisonerM,  and  the  iiupniilHiiii  of  n  i  i<tl>ilii  nmniiiii  nl  illn 
comfort,  by  compulsory  labor,  (IcpilviKlmi  nl  jiilt'lli')ti'«,  «ii       r|it> 
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ctton  ended,  finally,  by  the  discharge  of  the  prisoner  ioto  the 
world,  rtgiirdlcss  of  his  iilncss  for  a  free  lift. 

The  contention  of  those  who  favor  the  indetermiiinle  sentence  has 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  against  the  definite  aentente  itself. 
It  should  be  .-igainst  the  theories  u|>on  which  !t  is  based,  for  the 
definite  sentence  h,  in  the  mn^in,  consistent  with  those  theories;  and. 
if  they  are  to  prevail,  it  cannot  be  OT-erthrown. 

The  thcoTjupon  which  the  ind<:tcrmin3lc  sentence  is  based  differs 
from  the  old  theory  at  every  point,  ll  denies  that  a  crime  is  an  act 
for  which  the  State  mu»i  retaliate  upon  the  olTender.  If  the  individ- 
ual who  is  harmed  cannot  and  should  not  retaliate,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  State  can  do  so  in  his  behalf.  The  State  h  not  un 
avenger,  with  a  minion  to  right  the  wrong  which  a  criniinnl  has 
done,  but  is  to  try  to  ri|;ht  the  criminal,  that  he  may  cease  to  do 
wrong.  A  crime  has  no  commercial  rolationii,  aspects,  oi  value. 
The  State  cannot  estimate  the  amount  of  punis.hment  which  will 
eciual  the  offence,  and  is  unable  to  mcai^ure  off  to  the  offender  an 
amount  of  suffering  o(  loss  which  is  the  equivalent  of  his  evil  deed. 
The  itijury  which  the  offender  inflicted  upon  another  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. One  person  suffers  ten  time>  as  much  as  another  from  two 
blows  of  exactly  the  same  force  or  from  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
dollars.  And  one  prisoner  suffers  more  in  a  month  than  his  com- 
panion docs  in  a  year.  Kvcn  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  it  is  im- 
practicable to  '*iD3ke  the  punishRicnl  Qt  the  crime."  It  could  not 
be  done,  even  if  offences  were  exactly  alike,  or  tf  sentences  for  sim- 
itjir  olTcnccs  were  exactly  equal  in  length. 

Nor  should  i:rime  be  dealt  with  as  a  past  act  merely.  The  State 
has  n  greater  interest  in  the  criminal's  futuie  than  it  has  in  his  past. 
It  has  great  interests  bound  up  in  his  development,  menially, 
morally,  physically,  and  spiritually.  The  relations  between  the  crim- 
Enal  and  the  .State  arc  perpetual.  They  should  change  as  he 
changes.  They  should  not  change  until  he  changes.  They  are  not 
those  of  debtor  and  creditor,  which  will  cease  when  the  penally 
is  "paid."  The  imposition  and  service  of  a  sentence  are  not  the 
completion  of  a  transaction  between  the  State  and  one  of  its  delin- 
quent subjects.  TIte  decision,  by  the  court,  thai  he  has  broken 
one  of  the  laws,  establishes  a  new  relation.  He  should  be  treated 
as  a  criminal,  not  for  a  definite  time,  fixe<l  in  advance  by  a  judge, 
who  tries  to  estimate  the  value  of  hi&  one  wrong  act.  but  for  ao  io- 
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definite  period,  to  be  terminated  by  those  who  have  him  constantly 
in  view,  when  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  ceased  to  be 
a  crimin.il.  And  lest  their  dcctsion,  mnde  while  the  pmoner  is 
under  wholesome  restraints  and  stimulated  by  the  impulse  of  a 
great  desire  for  freedom,  should  not  be  a  correct  one,  his  release  is 
conditional ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  liberty  won  by  him  in 
prison  depends  upon  a  continuance  in  well-doing  outside.  Thus  the 
punishment  is  made  to  fit  the  criminal  at  all  times,  and  not  *'to  fit 
the  crime  "  at  a  given  lime. 

This  view  of  crime  and  punishment  necessitates  a  change  of 
s>'stem.  If  the  old  theories  are  to  prevail,  the  definite  sentence  miLst 
be  continued.  If  punishment  is  the  main  purpose  of  imprisonment. 
the  term  mtist  n.tturally  be  iixcd  in  advance  by  a  judge,  who  shall 
decide  how  much  shall  be  imposed  for  the  offence  committed.  It 
has  never  been  done  successfully:  but  there  is  no  better  way  of 
dealing  with  a  single,  definite,  past  act  than  to  commit  the  decision 
to  a  judicial  ulHcer. 

But  the  adoption  of  the  other  theory  involves  the  imposition  oC 
indeterminate  sentences.  The  reason  for  imprisoning  a  certain  mem- 
ber of  society  is  not  merely  tliat  he  has  done  a  wrong  act,  but  that  he 
is  1  wrong-doer.  His  criminal  act  may  properly  be  taken  as  a  proof 
tJtat  he  has  such  a  character  that  he  is  unlit  to  be  at  large.  It  may 
be  true.  His  act  may  have  been  something  entirely  apart  from 
self.  AS  reprehensible  to  him  as  it  is  to  others.  He  may  be  far 
better  than  his  deed,  or  far  worse.  But  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it 
justifies  hi«  removal  from  the  community. 

If  (his  aKSumpttnn  is  well  founded,  what  should  the  State  do 
neit?  Plainly,  it  should  attempt  to  change  his  character.  It  owes 
this,  in  a  way,  to  the  offender;  but  it  certainly  owes  it  to  itself. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  a  prison  is  very  large.  ((  nothing  is 
done  to  change  the  character  of  prisoners,  most  o(  this  money  is 
waste<L  If  they  come  out  unchanged,  the  imprisonment  has  pro- 
tected society  for  a.  brief  period  only,  rermanenl  protection  !s 
secured  only  when  the  criminal  is  led  to  discontinue  criminal  pur- 
suits. 

The  indeterminate  sentence  makei  the  direct  appeal  to  the  pris- 
oner to  reform.  The  definite  sentence  is  understood  by  him  to  be  a 
^■XDalty  for  his  wrong  act.  He  knows  that  at  the  end  of  a  given 
Vleru  he  witt  be  discharged,  even  if  he  is  known  to  be  determined  to 
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continue  a  criminal  life.  The  indcterminaie  sentence  emphasizes 
the  fact  l)i:it  he  ma«t  chitnge  hi>i  i:h»r.-icter  (o  retire  Tete^tae.  The 
definite  sentence  turns  his  intention  to  the  past :  the  indeterminate 
sentence  directs  it  to  the  future.  En  imposing  the  definite  scntcncct 
the  main  quetition  i«,  '■  Wh;it  diil  he  Jo/"  with  the  queMton,  "What 
was  he?"  in  3  subordinate  place.  In  imposing  lliu  indeterminate 
sentence,  both  of  these  t|Ucstions  arc  asked ;  but  another  and  mote 
itnporiiint  one  is  added,  "What  will  he  be?"  ur  "Wlien  will  he  be 
changed?"  Mo  judge  can  answer  this  question  in  advance,  and 
the  time  of  his  discharge  should  not  be  fixed  until  it  has  been  an- 
swered. The  wisest  of  men  cannot  tell  what  will  he  the  efTect 
of  iinprisoninent  in  any  given  case,  One  who  is  to  take  away 
another's  liberty  should  have  great  knowledge,  judgment,  and  skill. 
The  wise  restoration  to  the  community  of  one  who  has  committed 
crime  is  n  task  even  more  diRicult  and  more  important  to  the  cora- 
tnuntty.  and  requires  the  same  qualittcations.  The  knowledge  can 
only  be  obtained  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
prisoner,  and  of  knowing  his  conduct  under  varj'ing  circumstances ; 
namely,  the  prison  authorities.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
judge  can  tell  in  1897  whether  a  criminal  will  be  fit  to  return  to 
the  community  in  1900  or  not.  Under  the  indctcrnimxie  sentence 
the  decision  Teg;arding  the  time  of  release  is  postponed  until  fitness 
(or  release  can  be  ascertained.  If  a  man  ought  to  be  sent  to  prison, 
he  ought  to  be  kept  there  until  his  character  is  changed. 

If  a  prisoner  is  not  to  be  discharged  until  he  is  lit  to  be-  at  liberty, 
the  Slate  should  endeavor  to  prepare  him  for  release.  The  the- 
ories which  underlie  the  indeterminate  sentence  therclorc  demand  a 
changed  prison  system.  The  central  purpose  in  such  a  system 
should  be  the  reformaiion  of  the  inm.ites,  and  all  the  machinery 
used  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  should  be  devised  with  this 
purpose.  Each  should  be  treated  as  an  individual.  The  defects  of 
one  maybe  mental;  of  another,  moral;  of  another,  physical.  The 
crime  of  one  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  moral  sense  ;  that  uf  another, 
to  a  lack  of  common  sense.  The  State  should  try  to  remedy  the 
defect*  of  each.  To  make  one's  release  depend  upon  reformation, 
and  take  no  mea<,ures  to  secure  it  or  to  test  it,  is  unfair  to  the  pris- 
oner and  to  the  State. 

I'he  indeterminate  sentence  compels  the  treatment  of  pri.tonerH  as 
individuals.     No  one   doubts  llial  the   man  whose  crime  is  wilful 
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sbould  be  treated  differently  from  the  one  who  slipped  by  accident 
Vndei  the  definite  sentence,  food,  clothing,  dif^cipline,  nre  the  same 
for  all,  the  only  difference  between  different  classes  beiog  in  the 
length  of  the  term  of  confinement.  When  prison  treatment  depends 
upon  present  chamcter.  ind  not  merely  upon  a  past  act,  the  Adjust* 
mcnt  will  be  more  intelligent. 

The  leading  criticism  of  the  indeterminate  system  is  thai  it  puts 
judicial  powers  upon  executive  oRicers.  But  il  h  plain  thnt  making 
a  decision  us  to  the  time  when  a  criminal  shall  return  tu  society  is 
not  a  judicial  act,  but  a  function  of  administration.  The  discharg- 
ing board  does  not  tnke  away  any  legal  rights  from  the  prisoner. 
He  forfeited  those  when  he  comioittcd  his  crime.  The  adjudica- 
tion relative  to  his  guilt,  and  the  decision  that  he  has  forfeited  his 
liberty,  are  judicial  acts,  to  be  performed  by  a  court.  The  restora- 
tion of  his  liberty,  (hough  alTecting  him  incidentally,  is  more  impor- 
tuit  to  the  community  than  to  the  prisoner.  It  is  therefore  left  in 
the  handa  of  those  best  qualified  to  determine  whether  he  cjin  he 
allowed  to  go  at  large  with  safety  to  the  community.  Pcpriving  one 
of  his  liberty  must  be  a  judicial  act :  restoring  that  liberty  is  an 
executive  act. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  release  of  a  prisoner  from  an  inde- 
terminate sentence  i.s  not  an  act  of  "  clemency  "  or  "  mercy."  We 
speak  of  "the  demands  of  justice"  as  i(  they  were  met  by  the 
imprisonment  of  the  criminal.  But  the  great  "demand"  of  justice 
is  that  the  wronc-doer  shall  become  the  right-doer  at  heart.  When 
a  man  is  released  from  confinement  without  a  change  of  character, 
this  "demand  "  is  not  met.  When  one  has  proved  his  purpose  to 
live  correctly,  and  is  discharged  in  consequence,  there  is  neither 
"nwrcy"  nor  "clemency"  in  the  release.  He  is  merely  treated 
justly. 

The  hope  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sentence 
lies  in  two  things, —  in  the  better  results  obtained  wherever  it  h3.s 
a  fair  trial  and  in  the  increasing  imdiigencc  of  the  people  regard- 
ing crime  and  its  punishment.  1'he  old  theory  is  losing  its  hold. 
New  ones  are  securing  attention.  They  are  based  upon  certain 
proposidoQS  which  are  coming  to  be  generally  held.  Among  them 
are  ihe-se :  — 

That  punishment  should  be  made  to  fit  the  crime  rather  than  the 

criminal- 
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Thai  characicr,  and  not  actions,  should  be  the  ground  of  treat- 
ment. 

Thai  a  criminAl  act  furnishes  linle  prool  regarding  the  real 
I  character  or  criminality  of  the  oflcndcr. 

That  the  criminal  has  forfeited  Iiih  right  to  liberty,  not  for  a 
,  defitiite  time,  fixed  in  adv.-tnce,  as  the  penalty  for  a  single  act.  but 
I  until  such  time  as  he  shall  cease  to  have  a  criminal  character. 

That  this  cannot  be  ascertained  before  the  convict  begins  his 
imprisonment. 

That  it  is  unfair  to  the  community  to  release  an  unreformed 
criminal. 

That  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  is  one  of  the  great  purposes 
of  imprisonment. 

That  the  State  is  under  obligation  to  endeavor  to  reform  him. 

That  his  release  should  be  conditional,  so  that  he  can  be  relumed 
if  it  is  found  that  his  reformation  was  not  complete. 

That  in  the  course  of  time,  when  his  reformation  has  been  proved, 
he  should  be  tvlXy  discKargcd. 

There  is  no  controversy  regarding  any  of  these  propositions. 
When  one  asks  whether  a  system  of  definite  sentences  is  consistent 
with  their  acceptance,  there  is  but  one  answer, —  an  emphatic  nega- 
ftlve^  The  propositions  must  stand.  Legislation  must  come  to  tliis 
standard  The  principle  of  the  dermitc  sentence  is  unsound,  and 
its  results  arc  unsatisfactory.  The  indctcnninatc  sentence  is  con- 
sistent with  suwid  theories  of  government,  with  what  is  known  of 
human  nature,  with  the  best  interests  of  the  community*  and  of  the 

t  prisoner,  and  has  produced  good  results.  Its  advocates  are  no 
longer  upon  the  defensive;  and  its  general  adoption  —  not  for 
reformatories  merely,  btil  for  all  institutions  dealing  with  criminals, 
not  for  young  offenders  only,  but  for  all  classes,  from  the  petty 
misdemeanant  to  the  incorrigible  felon  —  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
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EUROPEAN    PRISONS. 


m  SAMUEL  J.   BARROWS, 
IKTSRNATIONAL  PRISON  COMMmiOKER. 

European  prisons  differ  in  different  countries  and  in  the  same 
country  as  much  a^  prisonx  in  difTcrent  Staus  and  in  the  ttamc 
Statt  in  tlie  United  States,  The  impn;«<iions  one  may  |;ct  from 
Kuropcan  prisons  depend  somewhat  on  the  route  of  the  traveller  and 
fat»  0|>puti unities  (or  >ce!ng  the  best  and  ilie  worst.  It  U  the  object 
of  this  brief  paper  simply  to  point  to  same  features  of  European 
prisons  and  prison  administration  which  seem  to  be  worthy  of  study 
or  of  imitation  in  llie  Vntied  Stales. 

The  influence  of  the  International  Prison  Congresses  in  Europe 
has  been  seen  in  the  developmeni  of  new  ideaLs  and  standards  in 
penal  laws  and  pencil  admin istnition.  A  certain  plmical  standard, 
for  instance,  of  excellence  in  prison  construction,  is  now  generally 
accepted  among  the  highest  civilised  nations.  Nearly  all  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  Kuropc  arc  trjinji  to  move  out  of  the  bad  condi- 
tions of  a  previous  age.  Whenever  new  prisons  arc  crcctcdj  they 
are  built  with  reference  to  modern  standards  as  to  light,  air,  and 
sanitary  conditions.  In  respect  lo  physical  structurt-.  some  of  the 
finest  prisons  in  the  world  arc  found  in  England,  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Germany,  .Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  It 
takes  time,  however,  and  money  to  make  the  change  from  the  old  to 
the  new;  and  progress  must  be  giaduaL  In  Great  Britain  the 
change  has  been  pretty  well  madt- ;  and  most  of  the  old  dilapi- 
dated or  inferior  prisons  have  been  abandoned,  and  newer  and 
better  ones  substituted.  England  is  practically  on  a  modem  system. 
France  is  thoroughly  progressive  in  spirit,  and  has  achieved  sonit: 
Splendid  results.  In  Za  Santi.  at  Paris,  the  French  have  shown 
what  they  mean  by  a  modern  prison.  In  the  dcpamncnis.  however, 
they  are  still  hampered  by  the  lack  of  good  buildings.  Many  of 
them  are  simply  old  feudal  castles,  which  have  been  turned  into 
departmental  prisons.  They  are  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose:  and, 
though  one  of  them  which  I  visited  last  summer  had  inner  walls  of 
nine  feet  in  thickness,  yet  they  offer  no  security  against  the  escape 
of  prisoners,  and  do  not  furnish  proper  conditions  for  reformatory' 
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iniluenccs.  TIi€  same  is  true  of  Italy.  One  of  the  finest  prisons  in 
the  world  is  iti  Rome.  Hut  it  will  i,ike  some  time  for  Italy  to  Aban- 
don iis  old  and  budly  constructed  prisons  of  a  previous  age. 

The  separate,  or  cellular,  system  has  been  accepted  in  France, 
Rclgium,  Holland,  and  in  otht^r  p;ir(s  nf  tlie  Continent  as  the  id<^'i 
system.  Miicli  einpbasi&  i»  laid  upon  it  by  many  leaders.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  its  value  has  been  greatly  overrated.  A  nev  interest 
has  been  a^^akencd  in  t-lurope  in  the  rcformator}-  system  as  it  has 
been  applied  and  developed  in  this  country,  especially  with  refercnci; 
to  young  prisoners. 

My  object,  hovrever,  is  not  to  point  out  the  defects  in  Kuropenn 
systems  so  much  as  some  of  ihu  adv-antagcii  which  they  have 
secured. 

Penni  Co^i. —  Inseparable  from  every  prison  sy^iem  are  the 
criminal  laws  under  which  sentences  ar«  imposed.  At  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  otic  section  is  always  devoted  to  the 
important  subject  of  criminal  law.  Plffcrcnt  States  in  Europe  have 
seen  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  reconstruct  llicir'prisons,  but  to 
revise  their  criminal  codes.  France  has  done  much  in  thiii  direction, 
and  is  considering  furtlier  revision i  Swiuerland  likewise.  Italy 
lias  but  lately  thoroughly  oveihauk-d  its  crimin.1l  code  and  elimi- 
nated ancient  and  barbaric  features.  One  great  advantage  which 
France,  Italy,  and  other  European  countries  have  over  the  United 
States  is  that  their  criminal  codes  arc  made  to  cover  the  whole 
extent  of  their  country.  They  do  not  hare  the  difficulties  which 
arise  from  separate  State  or  provincial  codes.  Thus  In  the  United 
Slates  we  not  only  have  no  well-digested  federal  code,  but  each  of 
our  forty-five  States  has  its  own  code.  The  complications,  contra- 
dictions, practical  and  ethical,  which  arise  from  such  inconsistent 
estimates  of  tlic  character  of  crimes  and  the  punishment  to  be 
awarded  to  them,  arc  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  given  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  subject.  While  different  cilie!;  may  natu- 
rally have  dilTcrcnt  municipal  regulations,  according  to  local  ideas  as 
to  the  best  way  to  regulate  the  health  of  a  community,  to  protect  life 
and  (o  maintain  order,  yet,  when  it  comes  to  the  delinition  and 
classificalion  of  crimes  and  the  administration  of  penalties,  our 
law  should  represent,  not  a  local  tradition  or  sentiment,  but  the 
standard.«  of  a  whole  State  and  the  intelligence  of  the  best 
civilitalion.    To  divide  off  codes  by  arbitrary,  political. 
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or  by  physiographical  boundaries  is  unnatural  and  unethical,  It 
prevents  ihe  application  of  even-handed  Justice  and  of  uDifonn  Ircat- 
in«nl  of  cnmL-  and  criminals.  A  prisoner  who  is  arrested  in  France 
or  in  Italy  knows  that,  so  far  as  the  criminal  code  is  concerned,  the 
pressure  of  lau-  will  be  equal  anywhere  within  the  bounds  of  those 
n^iions.  The  code  roa)'  be  );ood  or  bad,  but  it  is  at  least  consistent. 
The  moral  and  legal  distinctions  drawn  in  dtlTerent  States  of  the 
United  States  are  so  confused  and  contradictory  a*  to  be  a  parody 
upon  our  civiliication.  The  differences  arise,  of  course,  from  our 
theories  of  local  government;  and  it  is  not  ea»y  to  see  how  uniform- 
ity can  be  attained  in  the  United  Stales  without  a  development  of 
the  idea  that  crimcK  should  at  least  be  classilicd  on  certain  broad 
lines  of  distinction,  which  should  cover  the  whole  country'.  There 
are  two  elements  in  every  criminal  code.  ()ne  is  lh.at  of  clnssifying 
crimes  and  providing  tests  for  ciassilication.  and  the  oilier  is  the 
affixing  of  penalties.  If  wc  coidd  secure  a  more  general  uniformity 
in  the  clas-tification  of  crime,  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence would  he  the  best  solution  for  penalties. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  just  made  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  codification  and  revision  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  conimission  of  three  members  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  do  this  VFork.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  writer  of  this  paper  —  in  representing  the  United  States  abroad 
this  surainer  on  the  International  Prison  Conimission  —  to  secure 
special  monographs  on  the  criminal  codes  of  Europe.  While  civil- 
ized nations  have  made  progress  in  the  ctassificatton  of  crime  and  in 
the  abatement  of  penalties,  no  principles  have  been  discovered  or 
formulated  under  which  punishments  can  be  wisely  and  equitably 
scaled  with  reference  to  offences.  Sufficient  elasticity  in  a  code  to 
permit  the  adoption  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  is,  as  before  said, 
the  only  solution  of  the  question  yet  apparent. 

MmtiJUtttian  of  Criminals, —  A  few  countries,  nolabiy  France,  have 
already  taught  us  lessons  in  the  measurement  and  identification  of 
criminals.  E  do  not  refer  here  to  the  methods  of  Lombroso  nnd  his 
disciples  in  criminal  anthropology,  by  which  they  undertake,  through 
purely  physical  studies  and  external  indications,  to  establish  a 
criminal  type.  This  method  ha*;  proved  thus  far  altogether  unfruit- 
ful and  unreliable.  Neither  Lombiuso  nor  any  of  his  followers  has 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  purely  criminal  type. 
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While  our  crimina]  codes  arc  less  baibaric  in  the  punishmcots  thoy 
inHict.  there  is  a  tendency  in  their  development  to  include,  as 
offences  against  society,  many  actions  wbicli,  in  a  lower  staite  of 
society,  would  Dot  be  rccogniwd  as  ciiminal.  Laws  against  duel- 
ling, for  inslnncie,  have  been  in  operation  since  the  dafs  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu :  but  lliose  vho  violate  them  du  it  un  tlic  basis  uf  x  su-called 
code  of  honor,  which  they  wrongly  assume  it  to  be  their  highest  duty 
to  defend.  In  the  days  of  Richelieu  the  sacrifice  of  the  nobility  of. 
France  by  this  practice  was  enormous.  Yet  no  criminjil  anthropolo- 
gist would  put  ihcm  with  the  criminal  classes.  1'he  same  iK  true  d 
many  other  offences.  Even  in  the  grosser  offences,  wfaicli  indi- 
cate a  lower  and  more  brutal  nature,  no  strongly  marked  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  dravni  for  the  dctenniiu-iiiou  by  physical  indica- 
tions of  a  criminal  class.  I  believe  that  roost  prison  wardens  will 
agree  to  this. 

More  important  than  the  establislimcnt  of  a  criminal  zone  for  the 
desif;naliun  of  those  who  fall  within  its  boundaries  is  the  practical 
ideniificaticin  of  criminals  determined  by  scientiBc  measurements 
and  based  upon  tlicir  police  and  prison  records.  If  criminal  an- 
thropology is  of  little  value  to  the  judge  and  the  prison  director, 
criminal  anthropometry  is  of  grent  value  in  e^tAbtiahing  the  idontily 
of  a  man,  and  thus  connecting  him  with  his  previous  hi.<>tory, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  tt  a  of  great  practical  importance,  in 
any  police  system,  to  determine  the  identity  of  a  person  uho  is 
arrested.  The  application  of  the  Hertillon  system  of  roeasmvments 
iders  this  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  with  reference  to  any 
person  who  has  been  previously  arrested.  This  system  is  now 
adopted  throughout  France.  Thirty  minutes  after  a  man  is 
arrested,  it  is  possible  to  tell  whether  he  has  been  arrested  bcforet 
how  many  times  he  has  been  committed,  and  what  sentences  have 
been  imposed.  In  short,  the  identification  of  a  person  will  furnish 
the  key  to  his  record.  It  does  not  matter  in  what  part  of  France 
he  may  be  arrested:  the  central  bureau  at  I'aris  can  furnish  the 
information  to  any  police  couit  in  the  republic.  In  the  Uiuied 
Slates  (his  system  has  been  adopted  in  a  few  cities ;  but  we  nre  far 
behind  Europe,  and  especially  France,  in  this  respect.  Criminals  go 
from  State  to  State  and  from  city  to  city.  While  some  of  tbcm  niay 
be  well  known  to  the  police,  others  have  no  di>1iculty  in  concealing 
their  idenlit)'.    The  adoption  of  laws  (or  cumulative  sentences  in 
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many  of  the  Slates  reitclers  idenlilicatJon  very  iniporlant  lu  some 
Stales  the  criminal  may  be  committed  lor  twenty-five  years  after  the 
third  oRcncc.  Under  such  Invs  idcntilication  b  absolutely  neceic 
sary.  It  i»  to  be  lioped  tliat  a  more  general  adoption  of  the  Ueitil- 
lon  K>*stem  in  this  country  and  a  central  system  of  registry  will 
check  the  migration  of  criminals. 

Ccnlmiheii  ^tJminrsfmlhn. —  Certain  counlries  of  Europe  —  Eng- 
land and  France,  especially — have  a  great  advantage  over  the 
United  States  in  the  uniformity  and  economy  which  they  secure 
through  centralized  administration.  In  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  there  are  forty-fiw  Stites.  with  forty-fix-e  systems,  of  prison 
administration.  There  is  not  even  a  central  bureau  of  infoimation. 
Xot  only  arc  there  forty- live  ditlerent  State  systems,  but  even  in 
the  :!tiune  Slate  authority  may  l>c  divided  and  distributed  in  dilTerent 
counties.  For  inMancc.  in  the  State  of  Massachusttti,  Iliou^li  we 
have  a  board  of  prison  commi^uoncrs,  their  plenary  authority  only 
extends  over  the  Stati;  institutions.  They  have  no  authority  over 
the  institutions  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  only  a  power  of  inspection 
and  suggestion  over  the  county  prisons.  It  is  apparent  that  we 
could  get  along  with  fewer  institutions  bi  Massachusetts,  and  .secure 
better  classification,  greater  uniformity  and  economy,  and  better 
refomutoty  tcsuIih,  if  all  the  penal  insritulion.s  of  tlie  State  were 
under  Slate  control  The  results  gained  in  England  and  Fruice 
by  such  centralization  arc  beyond  dispute.  In  the  United  States, 
though  we  cannot  have  federal  centralijtation.  it  is  very  de$.irnble 
lo  hive  Slate  centraliention,  which  would  sutlicicntly  preserve  any 
advania;;es  of  local  government. 

Prison  OffiHah. —  In  Europe,  prison  officials  have  the  advantage 
of  a  more  secure  tenure  of  office  than  where  they  arc  still  subject, 
as  with  us,  to  the  caprices  of  political  fortune.  The  establishment 
of  a  merit  system  in  Fr-tnce  is  supplemented  by  schools  for  the 
instniclion  of  prison  ulbccrs  in  tbcir  duties.  Oflicers  are  detailed 
from  the  diffctcnt  departments  to  Paris,  to  receive  instruction.  I 
was  struck  also  in  Prussia  with  the  intelligence  and  character  of 
prison  officers.  Personality  is  a  great  element  in  any  tncthod  of 
prison  rcfonn.  We  have  obtained  in  the  United  States  the  services 
of  many  de\-oted  and  superior  men  in  this  work.  They  need  the 
protection  which  comes  from  a  secure  tenure  of  office  and  oppor- 
(unity  fcn^  promotion. 
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Priifiit  Lither. —  Prison  labor  in  Europe  is  hampered  to  some 
extent,  as  on  thi:i  side  of  ihc  water,  by  labor  agitation.  1  suspect, 
though  I  .i[ii  mil  Kure,  tliat  prUon  labor  on  ibe  Continent  \%  more 
diversified  than  with  us.  But  in  one  respect  llieyarefar  .ihead  of 
us  in  Europe :  t  mean  in  introducing  productive  labor  in  their  jails.. 
— obligatory  for  those  under  sentence,  and  optional  for  those  who 
arc  under  accusation,  ft  is  not  uncommon  on  this  side  for  a  nun 
lo  remain  severa!  months  in  jail  without  work  or  the  opportunity  to 
get  it.  It  is  demoralizing  to  the  prisoner  and  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive to  the  State. 

Earnings  ef  PritoHirt.—  ^'aW  another  respect  in  which  Europe 
has  the  advantage  is  in  the  very  general  adoption  of  the  practice  of 
nllowtng  the  prisoners  a  percentage  of  their  earnings.  'Phis  custom 
{vrevails  in  nearly  all  European  countries.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
good  discipline  and  furnishes  a  stimulus  to  energy.  Half  of  the 
amount  thus  allowed  to  prisoners  is  available  during  their  imprison- 
ment, and  may  be  applied  tf>  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  the 
director  permits,  or,  if  the  prisoner  is  married,  may  go  toward  ihe 
support  of  his  family.  The  amount  which  the  prisoner  may  tlius  earn 
varies  greatly  in  dilfercnl  couiilrics  on  the  Continent.  In  some  cases 
it  is  very  small.     In  others  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum.  siillicieni 

I  to  give  sub!itanti.il  aid  to  his  family  and  to  furnish  the  discharged 
prisoner  with  money  for  traniiportatton  to  his  borne,  to  buy  lools^ 
and  to  pay  his  board  until  he  can  secure  work.  In  the  few  Ameri- 
can Suies  in  which  it  has  been  adopted  it  has  worked  well,  though 
much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  rate  of  compemaiion  and  the 
rules  under  which  it  is  secured. 

Dis(hargtd  ConvUtt. —  Two  years  ago.  at  the  sessirm  of  the  Inter- 
national Prison  Congress  in  ParU,  I  nude  a  special  study  of  tlte 
work  fur  di^eharged  convicts.      1   was  somewhat   siirpnM:d   to  find 

[how  much  further  ahead  England.  France,  and  Switzerland  are  than 
the  United  Stales  in  this  matter.  A  report  made  by  me  through 
the  State  Department  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
published,  with  other  special  papers,  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  last   Inicrnalional   Prison  Congress.     A  few  more  copies  of 

'  thU  report  arc  Mill  iivaiUble  for  distribution  on  application  to  "The 
United  Stales  Prison  Commissioner.  State  Department.''  At  the 
time  this  report  was  prepared,  two  years  ago,  it  appeared  that,  while 
there  were  ninety  societies  in  Great  Britain,  nearly  fifty  in  l-'rance. 
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and  twciil)^flve  In  little  .Swiiivrldnd.  there  wcrv  not  mora  iIiaii  Tivc 
ftctlvc  tixictict  In  tlie  United  Slitet.  Work  o(  ttii<  kind,  ici  be  nuie, 
U  tloDc  to  sumo  Mteni  by  ctiarity  oritniiiuttuii  >uclfllei,  bu  thai 
Itis  CAM  n)[ii»ftl  ut  iiiny  not  b«  i)uitn  au  biul  >■  it  ««aitii ;  liiit  lli« 
fiRiiraa  nre  aufftcicnt  proof  thai  this  work  U  here  much  ncftliicted. 
We  have  much  (n  leain  (rum  the  trxiieiience  and  exniriple  at  V.uutpe 
ID  ihii  illrcclinn.  l-^pccUlly  kro  tho  Swim  meihodi  worthy  ttt  adop- 
litin,  under  which  the  piiwner  ti  hrtiuxht,  sume  nionlUn  before  hia 
rolcnac,  into  pcrnnnnl  iclitton  with  the  dcaiennled  patron,  who  vlaila 
him  licffirv  he  Iciivc*  thn  pr[»<Mi,  ninku^  hi*  nt^tiuiiinlunci:,  (civc«  him 
eiicouniKoinent  and  ndviirc,  help*  lu  reconcile  him  In  hin  (ricnda, 
take*  charKv  ol  the  money,  he  ha>  cnrncd,  und  wen  that  It  I*  not 
WHtcd  UN  hia  rclcflve.  Thb  dlrctt  pvraontil  iiitorcitt  in  the  pritonet 
und  hJN  welfuit!  hai  been  prrjducliTe  ol  the  okmI  beneficent  n-ittilla, 
und  the  perct-nlaite  i>t  tccldlvlam  In  the  caiiluii*  where  it  U  iippliviJ 
hu  hi-cn  Ktcnity  reduced. 


SIMPLICITY   IN   JAIL  CONSTRUCTtON. 
AnBTHACT  or  PArxH  nv  KHHurr  uicknkli, 

UCtKT.tlV  BUAail  OV  ITAIK  l.-IIAintU.  IHUUKAI'ul.Il.  INU. 

From  (he  old  mclhoda  of  primitive  ]«ll  conmructlon  we  are  in 
dAiijjer  of  K<iiiiK  lu  the  o)>|KM>iie  cxtirtnv.  We  are  likely  to  make 
wir  JaII*  too  KOtid.  There  l«  a  mudeiii  tendency  to  leave  out  of  »(ir 
CAli'uldllnna  in  jnll  bulldliiK  two  o(  the  oi tout Inl  condllluna:  liral.  a 
conaidriiitlon  of  the  peraona  lor  whu»e  detention  tlic  Julia  iirv  liiiUli 
and,  itecond,  the  ptrMiu  who  uiually  have  chir^e  of  |ail  admlnislrt* 
lion. 

1'he  pupulatlun  of  the  averse  )iiil  ia  ennipoaed  chiefly  uf  people 
who  know  And  enre  little  nlwiil  nnnitary  Uwa.  The  indincrlminiite 
UNtoclilUin  at  ihc  innocent  and  tirni  ollcitden  with  the  hardened 
crlminAla  does  not,  nt  it  rule,  iinpieat  ihern  m  pArticularly  objec- 
tionable. UiiHAnilury  hithlla,  which  are  rniintvrd<:t<-<l  by  Irrih  eir 
And  eterdae  in  ordinAry  life,  nre  carried  into  jell,  where  llieir  un- 
wholeaome  eflccu  nre  uniihevkvd  atid  mullipliod. 
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The  facts  ue  almost  identically  the  same  in  regard  to  the  average 
jiul  officer.  His  knowledge  of  laws  of  »nnilation  or  proper  rules  for 
govcrDmenI  of  prisoners  under  bis  control  is  little  greater  than  that 
of  the  pri-wncrs  themselves. 

To  be  counted  n^lnst  the  efficiency  of  the  officer,  ftlso,  is  (he 
ineradicable  inclination  of  the  ordinar>'  jail-kccpcr  to  pursue  the  line 
of  Ic.isl  re«ii»lance.  This  inclination  leads  him  to  leave  undone 
Rlttiiy  Important  duties,  and  to  do  liamiful  things  or  permit  iheni  to 
be  done  in  order  lo  avoid  displeasing  the  pri§oncrs.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  for  .1  jailer  to  excu&e  his  dereliciions  of  duty  by  quoting 
the  wishes  or  opinions  ot  liis  prisoners.  This  indinaitou  to  do  the 
easiest  thing  ts  particularly  fniitful  of  bad  results  in  tbc  management 
of  any  system  of  mechnnism  which  requires  careful,  (iniely,  or  fre 
queni  attenlion,  in  order  to  insure  its  succe^fu)  operation.  But,  be 
the  jailer  velt  fitted  for  his  position  in  nil  other  rcspeciK,  he  ts  a  rare 
ofhcer  who  has  the  power  of  cuininand  necessary  to  maintain  order 
atnong  the  prisoners,  who.  as  a  rule,  arc  strangers  to  discipline. 

As  long  as  (he  county  jail  system  obuiiu,  as  at  present  organized, 
this  condition  will  continue,  '["he  number  of  jails  and  their  small 
size  will  make  i!  impracticable  10  secure  trained  officers  or  to  pay 
salaries  suflicicnt  to  secure  the  services  of  ctEcient  men.  I'olitical 
conditions,  coo,  must  be  leckoned  with  in  a  majority  of  the  States: 
arvd  these  lead  to  frequent  changes  in  officers  and  to  the  selection  of 
men  for  political  reasons  without  regard  to  personal  lilncss  fur  the 
duties  intrusted  to  tlicra.  The  impossibility  of  greatly  changing 
these  conditions,  for  many  yetm  to  come,  leaves  for  us  no  alierna- 
tive.  We  must  so  construct  our  jails  that  they  will  serve  their  pur- 
pose as  well  as  possible  within  the  governing  circumsiances. 

The  local  authorities,  who  control  county  revenues  and  have  the 
final  word,  belong  to  one  of  two  classes.  Those  in  one  class  belie\  e 
all  ibal  is  necessary  in  a  jail  is  a  building  of  four  inasaive  walls,  a 
few  small  windows  heavily  barred.  »nd  a  strong  door,  with  jusl  suf- 
ficient division  of  the  space  inside  to  keep  the  sexes  from  indibcrimi- 
nately  mingling  together.  They  maintain  that,  if  people  do  not  like 
the  "  accommodations,"  they  should  keep  out  of  jail,  and  usually  re- 
mark with  conclusive  and  sarcastic  emphasis  that  the  county  cannot 
aflford  (o  run  a  tirst-class  hotel  for  its  criminals.  They  sometimes 
add  that  they,  the  olhcers  speaking,  have  in.-inngcd  to  live  in  comfort 
without    sewers,   waterworks,  bath-rooms,  ventilators,  etc.,  in  their 
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hones,  and  tliey  do  not  see  tlie  wisdom  of  providing  such  luxuries  ior 
criminais  ai  the  expense  of  groaning  ux-payers. 

The  second  class  of  1oc.il  ofticcrs  whose  opposition  will  hare  to 
be  met  is  a  large  one,  and  is  increasing.  When  a  new  jail  h  to  be 
built,  they  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious  architect. 
They  p^opo^c  to  erc*t  n  jail  which  will  be  a  "credit  to  ihc  county," 
and  incidentally  a  nonumem  to  themselves ;  for  their  respective 
names  and  oflicial  positions  will  be  deeply  and  conspicuously  graven 
upon  the  corner-Mono.  They  know  that  prisoners  huddlvd  together, 
without  outdoor  exercise,  must  be  given  special  facilities  for  fresh 
air,  clcanlitiess,  the  disposition  of  sewage,  etc  They  have  some 
idea  of  the  desirability  of  [cstricling  the  association  uf  priixineis. 
The  real  needs  fall  in  happily  with  their  inclination ;  and  the  architect, 
vith  a  fee  in  liew  propoitionate  to  the  co.st  of  the  building,  helps 
matters  along  by  sugi;e»ling  this  and  ihut  iinprovcinciU  and  additioa. 
Above  all,  the  new  jail  must  be  an  imposing  piece  of  architecture  as 
seen  from  the  outside.  It  is  here  that  boards  of  State  Charities  and 
other  general  olTicers  having  an  advisory  supeivi&ion  over  the  erec- 
tion of  jails  must  bear  their  share  of  the  blatne.  In  the  desire  to 
encourage  the  building  of  jails  in  which  due  proviftion  may  he  made 
for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  prisoners,  we  arc  pione  to 
encourage  the  installation  of  an  excessive  amount  of  apparatus,  often 
at  an  extravagant  cost. 

Jails  constructed  by  either  class  of  local  officers  are  likely  to  fall 
under  practically  the  same  conditions  after  a  little  use.  Those  which 
are  primitive  in  aintngement  are  gloomy,  d.imp,  filthy,  and  filled  with 
noisome  odors,  while  the  prisoners  are  in  promiscuous  association. 
These  conditions  might  be  much  improved  by  a  vigorous  and  intelli- 
gent administration,  but  that  i»  not  to  be  had. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  jails  which  are  equipped  with  all  the  latest 
devices  of  sanitary  science  run  a  rapid  course  of  dcgcneiution.  and 
soon  reach  a  condition  little,  if  any,  belter  than  that  of  those  devoid 
of  each  equipment.  Recklessness  and  ignornnce  on  the  part  of 
prisoners  and  jailers,  and  a  disinclination  to  attend  to  the  details  of 
work  which  ate  necessary  in  the  proper  use  of  sanitary  or  safety 
appliances,  play  havoc  with  the  achieveiiients  wf  science.  Heating 
equipment  quickly  gets  out  of  repair,  and  remains  so  permanently. 
Ventilating  apparatus  becomes  choked  so  as  to  be  useless,  or  the 
contrivances  for  regulating  the  air  currenl^  are  ignored  ur  are  broken 
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and  never  replaced.  Drain-pipes  are  clogf^ed.  and  continue  (or 
nionthtt,  sometimes  for  years,  unopened.  Watcr-pipcs  become  leaky, 
and  llie  waier  is  shut  oft  pending  repnirs  which  may  never  be  made. 
Flush  tanks  in  closets  get  "  out  of  fix  " ;  and  the  closets  go  unllushed, 
though  not  unused.  Reservoir  tanks  in  the  attics  arc  allowed  lo  get 
dry  and  leaky,  and  are  never  used  again.  Bath-roonut  are  abandoned 
because  the  water-beaters  burn  out  and  repairs  arc  not  made,  or 
because  (be  drain-pipes  arc  closed  .^nd  nobody  Caltcs  enough  interest 
to  clear  them  out.  Sewer  gatt  fills  the  building,  and  no  one  knows 
wfaat  it  u  or  has  the  interest  to  look  into  ilie  oiiise.  Sj-sieiiis  of 
levcT-locks,  by  which  the  jailer  may  lock  or  unlock  any  cell  from  out- 
side the  pHsonerK'  c:ige,  fail  to  operate,  with  the  result  that  the  cells 
are  led  aJway&operL  Food  elevators  refuse  to  nm  ;  and  the  boys  are 
brought  down  and  turned  in  with  the  men,  to  save  carrying  food  u]> 
stairs,  or  perhaps  tlie  women  are  brought  into  one  tier  of  cells  in  the 
men's  departnient.  in  hearing,  if  not  in  sight  of  the  men,  for  the 
same  rca-son.  The  complex  and  cosily  contrivances  designed  to 
f.iciliiate  the  proper  administration  of  the  jail  thus  contribute,  under 
actual  conditions  of  operation,  to  defeat  that  purpose.  Many  a  jail 
hare  I  inspected  in  which  expensive  and  complicated  equipment  has 
thus  contributed  directly  to  the  creation  of  intolerable  conditions. 
Without  such  ectiiipmcnt.  prisoners  and  officers  know  that  what  is 
done  ihey  must  do  themselves;  and  Ihe  duties,  being  simple,  require 
little  intelligence  or  skill.  With  the  equipment,  too  much  reliance  is 
placed  upon  machinery,  and  not  enough  upon  brain  and  brawn. 

We  may  venture  the  hope  that  in  time  to  come  our  jail  systems  may 
be  so  changed  that  olVicers  in  charge  will  be  selected  because  of 
personal  fitness  and  experience.  Until  then  we  must  compromise 
with  our  wishes,  and  build  our  jails  tn  lit  existing  conditions.  By 
careful  observation  we  must  determine  lo  what  extent  improved 
sanitary  and  safety  devices  may  be  successfully  introduced.  Wc  shall 
find  it  necensary  to  sacrifice  ingenuity  and  delicacy  to  strength  And 
simplicity.  It  will  be  found  better  to  have  a  few  convraiences  which 
arc  appreciated  and  easily  managed  than  many  witli  consequent 
neglect.  Wc  must  build  with  a  view  to  durability  and  solidity.  .If  a 
malicious  prisnner  sees  nothing  which,  by  its  apparent  weakness, 
invites  destruction,  his  destructive  tendencies  will  be  discouraged 
The  careless  or  reckless  prisoner  will  then  no  longer  be  a  source  of 
endJess  expense  for  repairs.     Escapes,  which  are  constantly  made 
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p04sible  by  reason  of  tbe  wciikness  of  what  are  meant  to  be  improved 
appliances  for  hcailFi  or  comfort,  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  frequency. 
With  tfie  ignorant  or  indolent  officer  in  mind,  lei  us  make  the 
number  of  diSerent  duties  placed  upon  the  jailer  a»  small  as  pob^ble ; 
and  ihcisr  which  arc  essential  lei  us  so  magnify,  by  our  methods  of 
conslrucliun,  tliat  they  cannot  be  neglected  without  results  immediate 
and  disasiTotia.  There  are  many  competent  and  conscientious  men 
in  charge  of  jails,  but  their  tenure  of  office  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  short.  Their  successors  may  be  incompetent  or  indiHer- 
eni  to  duty.  Like  a  chain,  a  governmental  system  is  no  stronger 
than  its  wcakrsi  pari.  White  searching  and  iiopifig  .ilwnys  for  com* 
petency,  mc  must  prepare  for  incompetency.  Let  us  so  contrive  in 
OUT  jail  building  ihat,  in  bis  search  for  the  easiest  way  of  performing 
bis  work,  the  jailer  will  find  the  right  way. 


IV. 


COLONY  CARE  OF  THK  EPILEPTIC. 

BV    H.    C,    RUTTIR,    M.D^ 

MAXACKR  or  wnrTTAL  roK  wti.Kmcx.  cauji«lis,  ohio. 

The  Ohio  Hospiul  for  Epileptics  at  GallipoUs,  Ohio,  is  the  pio- 
nvct  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Slates.  A  brief  history  of 
what  it  has  accoroplia^hed,  with  a  word  as  to  its  future  hopes,  will  be 
of  gre«t«r  interest  than  any  personal  opinions  or  theories  I  could 
present. 

The  problem  of  providing  proper  accommodations  for  epileptics 
of  all  daiues,  especially  for  those  vtith  unsound  or  defective  minds, 
has  engrossed  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  ner\-ous  and 
mental  diseases  fur  many  years.  In  Ohio,  as  (ar  back  as  1S79,  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution  for  their  accom- 
modation and  treatment  almost  became  a  law,  passing  one  branch 
of  the  ii^slature.  Not.  however,  until  1890  was  a  law  enacted  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  hospit:il  fnr  epileptics  and  epileptic 
insane.  All  epileptics  resident  in  Ohio  arc  elif;iblc  For  admission  to 
this  institution  up  to  the  measure  of  it-i  capacity,  each  countj'  being 
entitled  to  a  number  proportionate  to  Its  |K)pulation.  No  dixciimi- 
nation  is  made  on  account  of  mental  condition,  age,  or  sex. 

The  buildings,  as  originally  planned,  consisted  of  stone  cottages, 
having  a  capacity  of  50  beds  each,  located  symmetrically  about  a 
group  of  executive  building;  and  connected  by  tunnels  with  a  cen- 
tral power-house,  which  was  to  furnish  heat  and  light  for  ail,  and  a 
cenual  kitchen  and  bakery.  Hanked  by  two  congregate  dining-ruoing, 
one  for  each  sex.  The  whole  group,  with  cstlnuaied  accommoda- 
tions for  1,000  patients,  was  planned  so  compactly  as  to  cover 
•carcely  more  than  15  aaes,  leaving  the  balance  of  100  acres  of  the 
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original  tract  for  ornnmenution  and  gardens.  The  n-isdom  of  this 
plan  was  sciiously  questioned;  and  subsequent  experience  and 
events  have  led  to  an  entire  modification  of  it,  so  far  as  practicuMe. 
Of  the  original  $(>  buildings,  only  15  have  been  built  a&  designed. 
The  location  and  dei^i^  of  6  others,  now  nciu-ly  completed,  iiavc 
been  materially  changed.  1Z5  nddilionaJ  acres  of  land  have  been 
purchased,  and  a  cott.-igc  for  the  insane  constructed  hsU  .1  mite  from 
the  ori^nal  group.  Other  buildings  are  to  be  much  farther  away, 
their  location  depending  upon  the  purchast:  of  land,  which  may  or 
ntay  not  adjoin  the  tract  now  ovmed  by  the  St.ite. 

'ITie  liospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  Nov.  30, 
1 895 :  6  more  cottages  have  since  been  erected ;  and,  when  the 
buildings  now  m  course  of  con.'struciion  arc  completed,  which  will  be 
on  the  ist  o(  January  next,  accommodation!!  will  have  been  made  for 
900  patients.  There  will  then  be  11  residence  cottages,  with  from 
50  to  76  beds  eacli ;  1  laundry  cottage,  with  75  resident  patients; 
I  cottage  for  the  insane,  with  a  capacity  of  loo;  1  schooihouNe ;  i 
industrial  building,  containing  8  Urge.  welMighted,  and  well>venti- 
laied  rooms,  accommodating  2s  patients  each  in  any  of  the  maiiual- 
induMriot  commonly  followed:  t  kitchen  and  bakery  building;  i 
Ice  machine  and  cold  storage  building,  with  a  capacity  of  iS  tons 
daily:  2  large  congregate  dining-rooms^  and  1  boiler,  power,  and 
electric-light  building.  'Vhe  next  buildings  proposed  consi.tt  of  a 
group  suitable  for  a  dairy  and  a  residence  for  patients  with  agri- 
cultural tastes,  which  will  be  located  wherever  land  can  be  purchased 
bent  adapted  for  the  purpose;  hospitals,  one  fur  each  sex;  shops 
of  various  kinds  for  ordinary  industries;  a  chapet  1  an  amusement 
hall  and  executive  building ;  and  such  other  structures  .-is  may  be 
required  for  a  complete  colony.  The  cost  of  tlic  buildings,  up  to 
the  time  when  ihttse  under  way  shall  have  been  completed,  will  be 
*4S5,ooo. 

The  first  patients  were  received  Nov.  50,  1895,  at  which  time 
provision  hnd  been  made  for  X50  males.  Sept.  i,  1S94,  cottages  for 
100  females  were  opened,  and  immediately  occupied.  One  year 
thereafter  2  new  cottages,  with  a  capacity  of  76  each,  owe  for 
males  and  one  for  females,  were  opened.  I-'or  the  first  few  months 
the  difficulties  of  management  were  so  great,  owing  in  part  to  the 
limited  facilities  for  classification,  as  to  be  most  discouraging. 
The  enormous  task  will  be  recognized  of  harmonising  so  many  dis- 
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■  cordant  elements,  suddenly  brought  logethcr,  placed  under  tbc  guid- 
ance of  untrained  attendants,  and  with  only  the  scantiest  menns  at 
hand  Jor  assortinj;  them  into  harmonious  proups.  Especially  will 
this  be  apparent  when  it  i.s  remembered  that  each  of  these  patients 
had  in  private  life  be«n  permitted  to  hive  his  owi]  way  in  his  family 
and  the  commwnitj'  in  which  he  resided.  The  nature  of  his  disease 
had  made  him  an  object  of  pily  and  indulgence  to  hi»  parents  and 
relatives:  vrhiie  his  irascible  temper,  and,  as  a  rule,  his  unreason- 
able disposition,  made  him  a  citiicn  with  whom  argument  wjs  con- 
sidered anything  but  desirable  by  his  neighbors.  Many  of  the  pa- 
tients came  from  almshouses,  many  from  the  luwer  walks  of  life,  and 
were  uncouth  in  their  manners  and  dress,  filthy  in  their  habits,  and 
rude  in  conversation.  The  improvement  most  noticed  by  visitors 
has  been  the  wonderful  change  in  their  deportment.  Association 
with  others  afflicted  like  themselves  has  taught  them  forbearance 
and  patiettce.  Unusually  affectionate  in  their  dispositions,  they 
have  come  to  realize  their  own  inhrmities  and  temper  by  observa- 
tion of  others  similarly  affiictcd;  and  pity  joined  i^nth  counsel  have 
bo  promoted  &c!f-conlrol  tlul  personal  encounters  are  not  now  nearly 
80  fiet|uent  with  700  as  they  were  with  the  first  50.  This  improve- 
ment has  been  aided  ooatcrially  by  mild  dbciplinc,  such  as  a  tem- 
porary deprivation  of  liberty  and  enforced  absence  from  the  ordinary 
amtisements.  The  change  for  the  better  is  also  apparent  in  the  mat- 
ter of  general  deportment  and  drcas.  I'olitcness  has  taken  the  place 
of  boorishncss  in  those  to  whom  politeness  was  an  unknown  quantity 
prior  to  their  admission.  The  social  influences  of  the  institution  are 
manifest,  even  in  the  most  degraded,  and  especially  in  the  younger 
]>atienls.  The  day-school,  Sabbath- school,  and  regular  religious 
services  in  the  chapel,  the  prayer- meetings  in  the  cottages,  as  well  as 
the  social  enjoyments  of  the  amusement-Itall,  have  all  contributed  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  polite  as  well  as  the  moral  character  of  the 
inmates. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  if  the  effect  of  witness- 
ing seizures  in  others  is  prejudicial  in  causing  undue  excitement 
and  in  cultivating  the  habit  of  tlie  epileptic  attack  through  imitation. 
Our  experience  at  Callipolis  shows  conclusively  that  stich  is  not  the 
case.  Indeed,  tbc  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  attacks  in  others 
are   witnessed   by   the   epileptic   is    wonderful.     A   seixure   in   the 

m  amusement  hall  or  chapel,  vfhile  of  a  character  to  cause  the  greatest 
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excitement  and  consternation  in  on  ordinary  assembly,  is  scarcely 
noticed;  and  it  does  nol  at  all  interfere  with  the  alt«nlioo  oi  the 
audience.  The  cry,  so  terrifying  to  the  ordinary  congregation, 
excites  here  but  a  passing  glance,  simply  to  satisfy  curiosity  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  siifTcrer ;  and  that  fs  all  liial  is  thought  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argtimcnt  in  favor  of  the  congregation  of 
epileptics  lies  io  the  safety  insured  by  their  association.  No  sooner 
is  the  prcmonitury  cry,  which  so  often  ushers  in  a  seizure,  heard 
than  willing  hands  fly  to  the  sufferer's  assistance.  Everything  is 
instantly  dropped,  so  that  no  tune  may  be  lost  in  reaching  him 
before  he  falls.  Many  times  have  I  heard  this  cr}',  and  witnessed 
the  rush  of  patients  to  reach  their  (cilow  in  time  to  catch  liim  and 
prevent  injury  from  falling:  anfl,  as  they  usually  walk  together, 
serious  accidents  are  very  infrequent.  No  serious  accident  has 
happened  in  Gallipolis  (or  more  than  Iwo  years,  during  which  lime 
more  than  eight  hundred  patients  have  been  treated:  while,  of  less 
than  two  hundred  patients  temporarily  visiting  their  friends  at  home 
during  that  time,  fourteen  have  met  with  fatal  accidents  and  several 
others  with  very  serious  ones. 

Among  the  most  important  means  of  treating  epilepsy,  r^xilation 
of  the  diet  occupies  the  front  rank.  Many  experiments  have  here 
been  made  in  diet.  Bills  of  fate  have  been  made  out,  with  varying 
quantities  of  different  foods,  (or  each  day  in  the  week,  and  have  been 
carefully  compared  with  the  number  of  attacks  following.  A  free 
meat  did  has  been  found  to  exercise  a  picjudical  inliucncc,  and  we 
only  allow  it  for  the  mid-day  meal.  Care  is  taken  to  encourage  de- 
hberation  ir  eating ;  and,  to  that  end.  meals  arc  served  in  courses. 
Fruit  is  given  freely  at  all  seasons.  When  fresh  fruit  is  not  in  the 
marketi  it  is  supplied  in  canned  or  evaporated  form.  It  forms  tlie 
principal  article  for  breakfast  and  supper,  supplemented  by  some 
cereal  and  milk.  The  only  meats  pcrmillcd  are  fresh  beef,  cither 
loastcd  or  boiled,  mutton,  fowls,  and  fish.  .%1I  pastry  l»  tabooed. 
No  articles  of  diet  are  allowed  to  be  fried.  The  brc.id  is  usually 
served  stale,  the  only  eiception  being  occasional  allowances  of  corn- 
bread,  which  is  served  hot.  Coffee  is  allowed  for  breakfast,  and 
milk  a^  lihitum  for  the  other  meals.  Singularly  enough,  many  of  the 
vegetables  accounted  as  indigestible,  such  as  cabbage,  cucumbers, 
and  the  like,  have  been  found  tu  exercise  no  deleterious  inlluence 
upon  tlie  disease. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  moat  imporlanl  problems  presented  iit  tliat  of 
employmenl.  In  a  congregation  of  persons  hftving  such  a  dlve^ 
gcncc  of  tastes,  habits,  education,  age,  physical  strength,  and  mental 
acquirements  the  question  of  employment  becomes  a  veiy  intricate 
one.  To  meet  it  successfully,  a  great  vaTiety  of  occupations  must  bt 
provided.  F<»tuQaIc1y,  tlie  rcquircnicnls  of  a  large  colony  arc  such 
as  to  (uiniah  suitable  empluynietit  for  a  gre^t  number  of  persons  of 
different  conditions.  After  all  the  necessary  branches  of  labor  have 
been  fully  filled,  however,  a  targe  surplus  of  patients  is  found  to  be 
still  unemployed.  Housekeeping,  including  the  care  of  the  kitchen, 
dining-rooms.  laundry,  sewing  and  mending  rooms,  tt^ether  with  that 
of  the  farm,  gardens,  and  grounds,  gives  employment  to  about  one- 
third  of  those  capable  of  manual  labor ;  while  the  offices,  store-rooms, 
drug-room,  etc.,  furnish  clerical  work  for  a  few  who  posecss  the 
necessary  education  and  skill.  For  the  large  remainder,  shops  are  to 
be  coiutruaed  for  carrying  on  various  trades.  Sonte  industries,  such 
Its  basket- making,  mattress-making,  book-binding,  etc.,  have  already 
been  fairly  started ;  and  an  industrial  building  is  almost  completed, 
in  which  aboul  two  hundred  may  be  employed  in  various  other  oc- 
cupations suit.ible  to  their  condition.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
management  to  establish  s  manual  training  school  for  the  benefit  of 
the  youth,  in  which  useful  trades  may  he  Uught,  so  that  liie  patient 
in  the  case  of  recovery  may  be  able  successfully  to  compete  with 
others  in  the  iitruggle  for  existence,  or,  in  the  event  of  bis  disease  re- 
maining permanent,  he  may  lessen  the  burden  of  the  community 
taxed  with  bis  support. 

I  have  not  suificicnt  entliusiasm  10  believe  tliat  this  or  any  similar 
institution  will  ever  he  velfsupportiiig.  1  do  belfeve  that  (he  cost 
of  maintenance  can  be  broi^lit  to  a  much  lower  standard  than  that 
at  any  other  eleemosynary  institution.  The  best  type  of  epileptic 
colony  in  the  world  is  doubtless  to  he  found  at  Bielefeld,  but  a  .ttudy 

■  of  its  reports  will  show  a  very  wide  gap  to  be  tilled  before  it  has  a 
self-supporting  rc^-enuc.  Other  industries  are  to  be  introduced  as 
npidly  as  possible  :  a  dairy  fnrm  (or  supplying  .ill  the  butter  and 
milk;  and  brickyards  and  joiner  shops  for  providing  nc«'  buildings 
for  the  future  needs  of  the  institution. 

Much  importance  in  ntlnclied  to  regularity  of  habilit,  encoursiged 

■  by  a  residence  in  the  hospital.     Patients  are  expected  to  go  to  their 

■  meals  at  exact  hours,  to  retire  for  the  night  and  rise  in  the  morning 
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at  the  &.i[iu;  hour,  day  by  dky,  and  to  have  all  tbcir  other  habits  rcgn- 
lalccl  with  perfect  exactitutfe.* 

Of  Ihe  medical  ireaiment.  ^l  can  only  say,  in  a  general  wAy,  that 
many  icinedie-5  have  been  tried,  and  that  all  new  suggestions,  from 
whatever  source,  bav«;  been  f^iven  a  patient  trial  with  varying  results. 
Epile|>$y  has  ever  been  regaidcd  by  medical  men  as  one  of  the  least 
hopeful  of  diseases,  so  far  as  the  expectation  of  complete  recovery  is 
concerned.  Those  who  have  had  the  largest  expcrieoce  rate  Ihe 
percentage  of  recoveries  v«y  low,  while  the  great  majority  of  physi- 
cians regard  this  disease  as  practicably  incurable,  it  i»,  therefore, 
with  no  tittle  gratiJicatioD  that  attention  is  called  to  the  remarliable 
Improvement  in  the  large  percentage  of  patients  received  at  Galli- 
polis,  and  to  the  probably  permanent  recovery  of  a  reuaonable  per 
ceot.  of  those  treated.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
attacks  by  tnare  than  three  hundred  per  cent.,  while  in  tetisened 
seventy  the  proportion  has  been  relatively  as  great.  M  the  cli»e  of 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  Nov.  15,  1896,  fifteen  patients  were  dis- 
charged as  recovered.  Patients  are  considered  recovered  after  a 
residence  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  last  attack.  These 
patients  have  been  corresponded  with  since,  and  tip  to  the  present 
time  have  continued  well,  the  majority  without  any  return  of  ibe 
attacks  for  three  ye:)rs.  From  pre^tent  indications  wc  expect  to 
send  out  tnorc  than  double  that  number  nc^it  November. 

I  cannot  loo  strongly  emphasize  my  convictions,  based  upon 
nearly  four  years'  experience,  of  the  etTicacy  of  making  separate 
Slate  provision  for  the  epileptic.  We  shall  not  find,  in  any  Stale 
institution,  a  parallel  to  (lie  establishment  at  Kelefeld,  for  the  rea^son 
that  religious  Kcal  can  never  be  supplanted  by  State  labor,  no  matter 
how  consecrated  the  clforts  of  the  management  may  be;  but,  with 
such  an  example  before  us,  ne  may  hope  to  bring  la.siing  benefits 
to  a  hitherto  neglected  class  of  nnfortnnntes.  and  to  provide  much 
better  care  than  they  are  now  receiiing,  at  a  greatly  reduced  cosL 

*A  >r<Il.«i»ipt.t^  Uboniory.  njiiplicd  wtib  ih«  bu  fnnlDB  mhmbMB  *bl*ia  pmrvrr,  hu 
(k«4  lutlHuttd  1t^  Htnill6<  fnnatlfBlido  of  llu  divutt^  Asd  it  U  ooaAdnDj  bopvd  llwl  b««  llffhl 
may  b*  Ktitd  vpfw  il-  c<iU4timi,  chunielfr.  ned  tre4la»l. 

A  iij^thvel,  wbii^li  »t  cuiuidn  one  ul  ihc  imjuHiui  >d)iiuii  In  irMlmcnl,  liu  brcn  in  hk- 
tttdul  opetMiDB  iDr  Uim  jw;  wd  we  Me  iMrai  vn  ihc  tv«  ul  wcu|itU>I  *  "-  oA  rammodioiu 
buDdiiii  c<inuruct*d  lur  lh>  fmrpm.  udfwiMtitd,  to  idiUltuu  lotht  oitliauT  ilylc.  ntlli  comlunbl* 
uliiimiininn  tn  cau  «!  Mivlu.  Modi  bcnefii  luu  ti*a  betn  ilmwd  Irom  ihc  lihulnmrta  ud 
tarphfiiiaU  Imiunc. 
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BV   WltLIAM    P.   SPRATLIKC,    «.D., 

All   American  pliysician  of  note,  delegated  some  years  ago  lo 

attend  a  meeting  of  the  British   Medical  Association  held  in  £ng< 

land,  while  speaking  before  the  Aijtoctation,  aaid.  "Ii  seems  hardly 

worth  our  while  to  attempt  to  put  a  rive-itiousand  dollar  education 

into  a  five-hundred  dollar  brain."     Hisicmark  was  intended  to  apply 

k-to  students  of  a  certain  class ;  and,  while  we  may  regard  it  as  some- 

[irhat  harsh,  candor  compels  us  to  admit  that  it  contains  a  grain  of- 

[bomcly  trutli,  applying  not  only  to  one  class  of  studcnu,  hut  to  a 

>Continj;ent  of  many  cLisses  to  whom  we  are  trying  to  give  highly 

specialised  knowledge   far  in   Advance  of   Ihetr  needs  or  of   their 

individual  receptive  and  assimilative  capacities  as  fixed  hy  the  inex- 

I  Orable  latv»  of  nature. 

I  aro  not  opposed  to  ginng  an  cducntinn  thnl  fJutaUs.  that  puts 
into  an  individual's  possession  an  instrument  lilted  lo  his  capacity 
to  wield,  which,  if  properly  used,  will  make  him  a  producing  and 
self-supporting  agent.  This  should  he  the  aim  of  education. 
A  man  may  not  always  be  obliged  to  nield  the  club  that  is  put  into 
his  h;ii)ds:  but  ii  is  there,  if  lie  needs  it.  And  the  club  must  be 
fashioned  according  to  his  strength,  his  needs,  his  power  to  use  it. 

The  f;eneration  Just  i>assed  has  witnessed  radical  changes  in  our 
gysteni  of  education,  and  the  pru(;ress  has  only  begun.  The  newer 
educational  methods  have  come  as  the  logical  result  of  a  better 
knowledge  of  (he  human  forces  as  learned  through  a  study  uf 
psychology.  We  are  trying  tu  go  hand  in  hand  with  nature  in  the 
teaching  and  acquisition  of  better  things,  trying  to  expand  nil  that 
is  good  and  to  dwarf  and  subdue  the  evil. 

We  have  not  yel  learned  to  teach  what  it  is  always  best  for  an 
individuuJ  to  know.  We  do  not  properly  weigh  and  determine 
individual  qualifications  and  needs;  and,  from  tlie  vast  amount  of 
edueationni  work  to  be  done,  it  is  not  likely,  except  in  individual 
cases,  that  wc  ever  shall. 

The  colony  system  in  (he  care  and  treatment  of  epileptics  forms 
an  exception  to  the  rule  of  limitations,  and  m-ikes  a  circumscribed 
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case  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  consider;  and  all  that  I  may  saj-  hcre- 
aiter  is  iniended  lo  ^pply  to  the  educatiun  of  the  epileptic  primarily 
as  a  colony  resident,  and  afterward  to  him  at  large. 

When  »'c  realize  that  one  person  in  everj-  five  hundicd  of  the 
population  is  an  epileptic,  and  that  75  per  cent,  of  all  cases  oE 
epilepsy  begin  under  twenty  years  of  age.  and  that  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  persons  in  every  hundred  who  have  tlie  disease  get 
well,  and  that,  utileas  especial  pains  be  taken  to  correct  the  ten- 
dencies of  th«  disease  in  carty  life,  progressive  menial  and  ph)>sic3l 
faihire  is  sure  to  follow,  we  can  appreciate  the  great  value  of  a 
proper  system  of  education  for  this  class,  especially  when  it  serves 
to  stay  the  disease.  Not  only  dn  we  educate  ;  but.  thioi^h  educa- 
tion, we  ameliorate  and  cute.  For  no  other  class  of  dependants 
is  it  possible  to  do  these  two  things  at  the  same  time. 

In  educating  and  trainitiK  epileptics,  tt  is  well  to  bear  constantly 
in  mind  the  infrequency  of  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  and  that  because 
of  his  disease  the  epileptic  will  be  always  an  object  of  social  and 
businevi  distrust,  and  th.it.  if  he  remains  uneducated  and  unim- 
proved, he  will  be  an  economic  burden,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  his 
care  is  concerned.  The  education  he  needs  is  one  that  will  put, 
aot  complex  algebraic  formulas  and  a  mass  of  ill-deflncd  and  use- 
less knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  and  ancient  history  into  hi:* 
brain,  but  an  education  that  puts  an  instrument  into  bis  hands  that 
will  give  him  a  practical  result  in  the  form  of  his  daily  bread. 

J  do  not  decry  colle};iate  and  scientific  education.  'I'here  are 
plenty  who  need  them  and  can  use  them,  but  the  epileptic  is  not 
among  them.  Drain  processes  for  him  must  be  simplified  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree;  and  his  hands  must  be  employed  io  daily, 
useful,  helpful,  saving  manual  labor. 

How  well  the  value  of  tabor  is  understood  at  the  sreat  colony 
for  epileptics  at  Bielefeld  in  Germany  1  It  b  c.\cnipUticd  in  itic 
great  diversity  of  industrial  leaching  that  is  going  on  there  today  in 
the  name  of  charity.  Jidie  Sutter,  in  "A  Colony  of  Mercy,"  wrote 
of  Bethel  Colony,  "The  most  striking  feature  of  this  colony  of  sick 
/folk  is  its  capacity  for  work:  the  place  is  a  hive,  indeed,  and  as 
busy  as  a  hive."  And  that  is  true,  as  I  can  testily  from  a  two 
weeks'  residence  at  the  Colony,  spent  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
daily  life  of  its  inhabitants. 

At  Bielefeld  one  ts  confronted  by  a  board  sign  nailed  on  the 
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corner  of  a  building.  It  reads  "Workshop  Street."  Turn  into  this 
street,  and  walk  into  the  first  house  on  llie  corner.  It  is  the  carpen- 
ter shop,  and  forty  epileptics  are  daily  employed  liere.  In  twel^'e 
moDtfas  seven  new  housc:>,  lai^c  enough  to  hold  twenty  persons  each, 
were  put  up  in  the  C'cilony :  and  all  the  uood>work  for  (hem  was  done 
by  these  epileptic  carpenters.  They  madb,  besides,  an  endless 
Qutnber  and  assortment  of  chairs,  tables,  nnd  bedsteads,  enough  to 
supply  llic  entire  Colony. 

In  one  hoiuehold  a  boy  with  a  paralysed  nrnt  blacked  the  boots 
of  an  entire  household,  holding  the  boots  between  his  knees.  To 
learn  how  to  do  that  was  his  education.  It  was  as  far  as  he  could 
go,  the  best  he  could  do ;  but,  having  learned  it,  he  doex  it  conKtantly, 
and  docs  it  well.  Mc  could  not  have  learned  Greek  or  Latin,  nor 
could  he  have  become  a  teacher,  a  musician,  a  sculptor,  or  a  painter ; 
but  there  yna  something  useful  he  could  learn  to  do.  nnd  he  kerned  it 
and  did  it.  and  so  earned  a  place  in  Ilie  industrhl  Itfc  of  tlio  Colony. 

Id  ever)-  department  there  was  the  same  display  of  systematic 
pruductive  and  uiieful  energy;  and  what  has  it  done  for  tliem  ?  It 
ha«  cured  six  limes  as  many  as  are  cured  under  nny  other  system  or 
form  of  treatment,  and  so  greatly  benefited  from  40  to  60  per  cent, 
more,  after  three  to  five  yearn'  treatment,  that  many  of  them  are 
able  to  go  back  to  their  homes  and  take  up  their  former  vocations. 

Did  labor  alone  do  il  all  ?  No,  not  all :  proper  food,  proper 
habit.s  proper  environments,  helped;  but  labor  was  the  keystone  in 
the  regenerative  arch.  Under  its  intluencc  Ijcthcl  Colony  produces 
the  maximum  of  cures  with  the  minimum  of  cost.  There  are  no 
aectet  remedies,  no  all-healing  drugs,  no  sacred  charms.  Physi- 
ological and  moral  reasons  fully  explain  the  means  that  accomplish 
the  end. 

It  has  been  our  aim  since  the  opening  of  the  Craig  Colony  to 
profit  by  the  lesson  Bielefeld  has  teamed  so  well ;  and,  while  the 
Craig  Colony  has  been  in  existence  for  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  lime,  our  experience  has  been  such  as  to  demand  from  us  a  warm 
indorsement  of  the  Wclefeld  methods. 

The  difhcullics  we  encountered  arose  in  consequence  of  having  ti) 
deal  with  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  recruits  under  colony 
conditions  not  yet  perfected  in  any  department. 

The  first  150  patients  came  from  county  alms  and  poor  houses, 
where  some  of  them  had  been  forty  years,  and  where  none  of  them 
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had  been  accustomed  to  work.  My  cxpeHence  with  this  class  has 
caused  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  socallcd  epileptic  energy  of  legendary 
renown.  I  have  not  found  that  epileptics  are  any  more  ainbiliuuH 
to  work  than  other  people  arc  ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  of  course. 
It  is  against  the  simplest  laws  of  physiology  to  ascribe  such  a  con- 
dition to  a  cla^s  of  people  who,  periodically  and  lo  an  extreme 
degree,  expend  ever}'  atom  of  energy  there  is  in  their  bodies.  The 
pent-up  tide  that  often  precedes  the  fit  doe.<t  not  show  itself  in  the 
way  of  energy  to  be  spent  in  labor.  It  ia  rather  an  accumulation  of 
the  forces  of  the  emotions,  and  of  the  psychic  rather  than  the 
josser  materia]  elements. 

Of  the  £30  epileptics  admitted  into  the  Craig  Colony  since  ilie 
opening,  all  of  whom  were  admitted  as  not  insane,  not  more  than 
5  per  cent.,  under  the  most  liberal  estimate,  were  capable  of  per- 
forming, unaided,  any  sort  of  useful  labor:  first,  on  account  of 
the  long  standing  of  the  disease  and  the  consequent  general  deteri- 
oration ;  and.  second,  trom  the  lack  of  any  kind  of  tratninf*  after  the 
disease  began. 

Of  the  145  cn$es  admitted  prior  to  Oct.  i,  1896,  only  t  had 
been  an  epileptic  for  less  than  a  year,  while  1 1 1  of  that  number  bad 
suffered  from  epilepsy  from  five  10  forly  years,  and  11  for  forty 
)'cars  and  over.  63  of  the  145  had  no  occupation ;  while  many  to 
whom  forms  of  occupation  had  been  ascribed  liad  been  forced,  on 
account  of  the  disease,  to  count  their  vocation  among  the  lost  arts. 

For  the  epileptic,  therefore,  we  seek  to  accomplish  tito  tilings: 
first,  to  cure  him,  if  possible ;  second,  during  the  effort  to  cure,  to 
educate  and  troin  him  to  o^-iu\  and  self-iustaining  labor. 

'I~he  means  employed  in  the  colony  system  to  cure,  to  educate  in- 
tellectually, morally,  and  industrially,  and  to  teach  self-support,  are 
so  intimately  interwoven  that  dicy  must  be  eonsidered  as  one. 

On  entering  the  colony,  the  patients'  education  is  bet^un  along 
two  lines, —  one  to  give  them  a  common-school  education,  the  oiher 
to  put  a  means  in  their  posses.iion  whereby  they  can  become  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  consumers,  and  at  ihc  same  time  become  them- 
selves the  elTectivc  agents  in  the  application  of  a  remedy  of  untold 
Viiltte  in  the  tre.itinent  nf  their  diseit.4e. 

'Ilie  first  is  necessary  by  \'ir(ue  of  the  fact  that  educational  advan- 
tages are  denied  to  epileptics  in  the  common  schoobi,  and  the  cbai- 
acter  of  llie  disease  Is  such  that  the  majority  of  them  will  always 
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suffer  from  it  and  be  Uolated  from  home  ties:  and  thi-  ability  tn 
communicate  with  friends  is  a  simple  pleasure  that  should  not  be 
denied  them. 

The  younger  patients  are  sent  to  school  two  and  one-hnlf  hours  a 
day^  and.  besides  being  taught  to  re^d  and  write,  they  are  taughl 
many  other  simple  thiitgs,  especially  to  ubserve.  >IodelUtig  in  clay, 
studying  the  forms  nnd  sizes  of  Bgute^.—  in  fact,  kindcr^iten  work 
of  all  trades  is  of  value  to  them,  and  should  have  a  place  in  their 
education. 

Nature  studies,  too,  should  have  a  place  in  Uieir  cunittilum. 
Their  knowledge  of  nature  —  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  llofters.  and  of 
birds  and  insects  —  is  meagre.  Some  of  the  j-oungcr  patients,  who 
have  come  to  u»  from  the  great  cilteK,  had  never  seen  a  pig,  did  not 
know  that  milk  comes  from  cows,  and  could  not  tell  a  carrot  from  a 
mullciti  stalk.  The  birds,  their  haunts  and  habii:<,  and  the  iree»  of 
the  forest  were  as  inanimate  objct-ls  to  them;  vthile.  in  reality,  these 
things  arc  all  full  of  bi-auty  and  perpetual  interest  to  the  eye  that 
sees  and  to  the  mind  Uiat  has  some  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of 
Nature. 

Nature  study  is  receiving  much  attention  at  Cornell  University, 
and  the  following  is  a  brief  description  sent  out  from  that  university 
ds  to  what  future  study  means :  — 

ft  is  seeing  the  things  which  one  looks  at  and  the  drawing  of 
proper  conclusions  from  what  one  sees.  Nature  study  is  not  the 
study  of  a  science,  as  of  botany,  entomology,  geolony,  and  the  like. 
That  is,  it  lakes  the  things  at  hand,  and  endeavors  to  undeisiand 
them  without  reference  to  the  systematic  order  or  relation  of  the 
objvcts.  It  is  wholly  un systematic  and  informal,  the  .lame  ax  tlie 
objects  ore  which  one  sees.  It  is  entirely  divorced  (ruin  delinitions 
or  from  explanations  in  books,  ft  is  therefore  supremely  natural. 
It  simply  trains  the  eye  and  the  mind  to  set:  and  to  comprehend  the 
common  things  of  life:  and  the  result  is  not  directly  the  acquire- 
ment of  science,  but  the  establishment  of  a  living  sympathy  with 
everything  that  there  is.  'ITic  proper  objects  of  nature  study  are 
the  thiitgs  which  one  ofteneat  ni^ets.  To-day  it  in  a  stone,  lo-mor- 
row  a  twig,  a  bird,  an  insect,  a  leaf,  a  flower. 

How  simple  I  one  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim.  So  it  i> ;  artd  yet 
it  is  just  what  these  defectives  need.  It  is  the  beginning  of  Vnowl- 
etlge,  the  verj-  lirst  lessotis  in  the  training  of  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion.    It  leads  to  reasoning,  and  creates  a  desire  to  investigate. 
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Next  in  order  in  the  educxlion  o(  the  young  epileptic  comex  indutt* 
trial  training,  and  tbc  value  of  an  inslilution  fur  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  epileptics  may  be  mca!iiircd  laigcly  in  propoition  to  its 
ability  to  furninh  the  means  for  this.  Such  an  inttttution  itliould 
possess  no  lack  of  broad  and  fertile  acres  whwf  tht  minimum  t'x- 
penditurc  of  labor  will  produce  the  greatest  yield. 

Nat  only  is  outdoor  life  best  for  the  epileptic^  but  bin  effonH,  well 
directed  In  the  garden  and  on  the  farm,  will  go  farther  than  in  any 
otlKT  direction  toward  producing  his  .luppart.  AgricuUurat  work 
for  him  has  a  double  value ;  and  our  experience  has  been  Uiat  just  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  number  of  hours  spent  in  active  out-of- 
door  labor  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number 
and  severity  of  seizures,  and  that  the  ;;uod  etfecis  are  most  marked 
when  individual  intcicst  shown  in  the  work  is  greatest. 

Energy  that  wattid  be  illegitimately  expended  in  a  convulsion  may 
be  made  to  expend  itself  gradually  through  the  mecUum  of  legitimate 
mu.tcular  exercise.  I  might  cite  a  score  of  cases  in  support  of  this 
belief,  and  one  of  them  i»  of  such  interest  that  [  will  brietiy  men* 
tion  it.  S 

V.  S.,  a  young  man  t*cnty-six  years  old,  was  admitted  to  the  Col- 
ony  Feb.  5,  1896.  He  had  been  an  epileptic  eif;hteen  years.  Twice 
he  bad  been  under  treatment  in  Slate  hospitals,  and  was  discharged 
from  them  botli  as  a  hopeless  case.  He  bad  no  occupation,  could 
do  nothing,  and.  when  admitted,  bU  attacks  averaged  from  tliree  to 
five  in  twenty-four  hours:  and  that  had  been  his  record  for  five 
years.  He  k*s  extremely  emaciated,  lottcicd  in  his  walk,  and  had  h 
to  be  assisted  to  his  meals  by  two  persons.  ^| 

We  got  him  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  the  weather  was  mild  enough  ; 
and.  when  potato  plantinj;  commenced,  be  was  sent  to  the  field  and 
made  to  take  part  in  tJie  work.  He  began  immediately  to  acquire 
an  appetite,  gained  in  weight,  hnd  fewer  nti.-icks;  .md  during  the 
three  months  that  followed,  the  change  that  was  wrought  in  his  con* 
dition  in  every  respect  was  Utile  short  of  marvellous. 

During  the  first  month  at  the  Colony  he  had  tio  seizuresi  during 
the  second.  98:  during  the  third.  13;  during  the  fourth,  o:  during 
the  fifth,  I ;  and  thiitwas  due-  to  the  excitement  incident  upon  a  visit 
to  him  of  Tclcitives,  who  look  him  from  the  (Colony  over  night.  For 
twelve  months  he  has  not  had  a  seizure.  He  has  learned  the 
printer's  trade,  anil  is  now  doing  most  of  the  printing  work  of  the 
Colony. 
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"Stxt  to  farm  and  garden  work  th«  grcitest  vnlu«  for  (he  eiiileptic 
lies  in  the  forms  of  industrj'  that  call  for  the  systematic  and  nicas- 
ur«d  expenditure  of  muscular  force  Indoors.  Such  work  includes 
carpentry,  iron-work,  shoe  and  mattress  making,  and  so  on.  A 
course  in  elementary  wood-work,  such  as  the  sloyd  system  provides, 
is  of  tile  greatest  value.  Under  thb  system  the  eye,  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  :ind  the  muscular  system  arc  conjoinlly  cxercisrd.  educalcd. 
and  strengthened.  From  the  initial  step  of  the  work  in  wood,  a  simple 
straight  groove  cut  in  a  short  board,  there  grows  out  the  ability  lo 
carve,  turn,  and  mnke  wooden  ware  and  furniture  of  all  kinds. 

Most  boys  have  a  natural  fondness  (or  tools>  and  the  sloyd  system 
fixes  their  use  in  a  syslcmacic  and  nj^efu)  way.  The  epileptic  is 
fertile  in  irregular  and  incoiirdinate  inu»ciilnr  movements,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  the  sloyd  system  is  in  the  toning  down 
and  drilling  into  purpoiwful  movements  the  entire  muscular  appa- 
ratus. 

W'c  arc  on  the  point  of  introducing  the  s)-stem  at  the  Colony  for 
a  class  o(  twenty  boys.  The  main  thing  is  Libor,~~  labor  that 
deouuids  a  real  use  of  muscular  force;  labor  that  is  sysieuiatically 
performed;  labor  that  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin,  quickens  the  cir- 
culation, brightens  the  eye,  and  brings  about  a  healthful,  physiologi- 
cal fatigue ;  labor  that  has  a  place  in  the  world  of  economics  ;  labor 
that  conquers  all  things. 

I  had  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Colony  the  histories  of  eif^ht 
patients  who  had  been  greatly  benefited  at  tfae  Colony  under  its 
influence ;  apd,  singularly  enough,  ibcy  .uc  all  men  and  boys,  no  fprls 
or  women  among  them,  lite  emjiloyment  of  the  female  patients  at 
the  Colony  has  not  been  practicable  further  than  that  they  ha^'e 
weeded  in  the  garden  and  done  a  little  play  work  about  the  lawns 
and  in  the  houses. 

But  what  is  good  for  one'  sex  is  good,  property  modified,  for  the 
otJicr.  Slightly  different  means  may  Ix  just  as  successfully  UM:d  to 
accomplish  this  end,  and  as  soon  as  possible  we  shall  carry  out  such 
a  policy  at  the  Colony. 

Of  the  value  of  medicines  and  proper  diet  I  have  not  spoken. 
Both  have  a  place  on  the  list  of  remedial  anil  curative  agencies.  As 
triple  forces,  medicine,  diet,  and  l.ibor,  under  judiciou-i.  continu- 
ous, and  discriminate  use,  are  destined  to  accotnplish  more  toward 
relieving  tbe  distress  of  this  great  afllicted  class  than  we  can  under- 
stand to-day. 
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DESTITUTK    CONVALESCENTS. 

AFTER-CARE    OK    THE    INSAKE. 

HV    RICHARD    DBWSV,    M.I>.,    WAUWATOSA,   WIS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medico- Psychological  Association 
in  Baltimore,  in  May  of  tho  present  year,  there  was  a  discussion 
upon  the  "  Afler-care  of  the  Destitute  Recovered  and  Convalescent 
Iiisaine."  The  Medico-Psychological  Association  consistji  of  the 
medical  officers  of  institutions  for  the  insane  throughout  the  I'niccd 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  a-i  of  men,  eminent  i»  the  medical  profes- 
sioQ.  who  have  made  insanity  their  special  study.  In  the  discussion 
I  refer  to,  means  were  earnestly  considered  whereby  the  enlightened 
and  philanthropic  generally  could  be  made  more  familiar  wiih  the 
importance  of  watching  over  the  indigent  insane  who  me  discharged 
cured,  and  seeking  to  aid  them  for  a  shon  time  after  they  leave  the 
insane  hwpital  and  begin  ag:iin  the  Mriiggle  for  existence. 

The  discussion  brought  hiio  strong  relief  the  fact  chat  the  position 
of  a  destitute  patient  just  scuit  out  into  the  world  from  an  asylum  is 
one  of  the  most  pitiful  it  is  po^<!lihle  to  conceive  of,  and  also  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  relapses  in  cases  of  insanitj'  occur 
from  lack  of  a  small  amount  of  care  and  assistance,  which  nobody 
is  prepared  to  give,  but  wluch,  if  provided,  would  enable  the  convales- 
cent insane  patient  soon  to  become  self-sustaining.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  .\meiican  Neurological  .\ssociation,  a  national  body 
of  the  most  eminent  nerve  and  biam  specialists,  had  a  committee  on 
this  same  subject  of  "After-care."  of  which  lit.  Henry  R.  Sledman, 
of  Hoston.  was  chairman,  with  I'rs.  Dana,  of  New  Vorlc,  and  Dercum, 
of   Philadelphia,  as  fellow-commit icc-ntcn ;  and  a  committee  of  the 


Medico- Psychological  Association,  consisting  of  Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  of 
the  Toronto  Asylum,  Dr.  ti.  Alder  Bluiner,  of  the  Utica  State  lies- 
l>iiii.l,  and  tnytteH,  was  appointed,  and  directed  to  co-operate  uiih  the 
committee  of  the-  Neurological  Association,  and  attend  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  to  seek  to  enlist  your  humane 
thoi^ht  and  jusi  support  (or  a  cauie  ao  woithy  as  the  after-care  of 
the  insane. 

I  only  need  add  that  on  corresponding  with  Mr.  Alcxajidei  John- 
son, your  President,  and  Dr.  li.  C.  Kuuer.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Care  of  the  Insane,  wc  were  courteously  given  this  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

In  seeking  to  intercM  tlie  members  of  the  National  Conference  in 
the  subject  of  ■•  Aflcr-carc  of  the  Insane,"  I  will  speak  hricHy  :  jlrj/, 
of  the  principles  upon  tvhich  it  is  based ;  stamJ,  <A  what  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  in  other  countries:  and.  iHirJ,  as  nothing  has 
been  done  in  the  United  States  and  very  lilllc,  1  fear,  in  Canada,  1 
will  inquire  whetlier  vri:  have  not  a  duty  to  perform  in  the  premiiieti. 

Those  famili^ir  with  the  care  of  the  insane  and  their  needs  scarcely 
re<|uirc  an  explanation  of  what  is  obvious  enough  to  them,  hut  it  is 
evident  a  general  appreciation  and  interest  neetis  to  be  aroused  to  lead 
to  efficient  and  orgatiized  work  for  after-care. 

f  can  perhaps  illustrate  how  important  after-care  is  for  them  by 
mentioning  other  relief  work,  with  which  all  are  familiar,  which  In- 
volves the  same  principles.  There  are  two  forms  especially,  univ-er- 
s.illy  recognized,  in  c.icb  of  which  a  principle  is  involved  which 
applieji  Willi  great  force  to  ihe  insane.  I  allude  to  convalescent 
homt-s  and  prisoners*  aid  societies. 

Ins^miiy  is  a  disease  which,  all  will  admit,  has  in  general  a  more 
diflicult  and  more  prolonged  convalescence  than  any  other  disease. 
(And  it  is  now  recognised  (hat  it  /-<  a  disea»c  by  all  intelligent  ob- 
servers, and  it  is  as  curable  in  many  of  its  forms  as  many  purely 
bodily  diseases  arc.)  Hence,  if  it  is  true,  as  is  universally  admitted, 
that  hnmc-s  are  needed  where  patients  from  the  ordinary  ho*ipitaI  can 
go  and  complete  their  convalescence,  this  is  all  the  more  true  of 
many  of  those  who  arc  recovering  from  an  attack  of  insanity,  espe- 
cially thepooriind  destitute.  Indeed,  for  the  complete  convalescence 
of  the  insane  patient,  a  change  of  surroundings  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Furthermore,  the  sad  fact  must  be  considered  thai  insanity  makes 
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a  *'  prisoner "  of  its  victim  for  a  lon|;er  or  shorter  period  in  the  asylum ; 
and,  though  innocent  of  all  crimin.il  thought  or  intent,  the  cured  in- 
sane person  Is  often  looked  upon  with  as  much  suspicion  (though  of 
a  different  kind)  as  a  convict;  and,  if  prisoners'  aid  societies  are 
needed,  aid  is  nucdcd  as  much  or  more  for  one  whose  reason  has 
been  taken  captive  by  disease,  when  the  time  for  release  has  come. 
And,  Ju»t  ,-is  there  is  a  strong  and  sometimes  a  bitter  and  a  cruel 
prejudice  for  the  convict  lo  overcome  in  the  outside  world,  there  is 
an  equally  strong  and  oftentimes  an  even  more  bitter  and  cruel  preju- 
dice for  him  or  her  lo  overcome  who  has  perhaps  quite  innocently 
sullcrcd  the  loss  of  reasi^n  and  \s  seeking  to  take  up  again  the 
burden  of  life. 

A  cjse  in  point  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.  The  secretary  of  the 
Slate  Hoard  of  Cliarilies  of  Maryland  recently  related  lo  mi-  his 
efforts  to  secure  work  for  a  recovered  patient  from  one  of  the  Mary- 
land hospitals  for  insane.  He  was  a  man  who  had  been  a  salesman 
of  cigars,  but  nunc  of  those  who  liad  formerly  employed  bim  in 
Baltimore  would  now  give  him  anything  to  do.  The  unfortunate 
man,  who  -was.  completely  himself  again,  was  in  despair,  and  also  in 
danger  of  starvation.  Through  the  efforts  of  friends  he  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  readily  obtained  work  in  his  accustomed 
line,  .ind  ha«  continued  to  do  well ;  and  among  tho.te  who  were  in- 
terested in  him  and  who  bought  his  cigars  was  l>r.  S.  Weir  .Mitchell, 
whose  benevolence  wiil  be  approved,  whatever  opinion  one  has  of 
tobacco.  And  here  I  wish  to  anticipate  a  possible  objection  to 
"after-care"  and  help  of  the  insane  which  may  arise  in  some  minds. 
Po&sibly,  those  to  whom  the  method  and  working  of  after-care  are 
unfamiliar  may  suppose  half-recovered  patient^  who  are  not  wholly 
tit  for  ilieir  Ulierty,  may  then  he  helped  o.it  into  the  world  ;  but  the 
effect  of  "after-care,"  as  demonstrated  in  all  the  Kuropcan  countries 
where  it  has  been  for  periods  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  year.i  in 
beneficent  practice,  is  to  secure  far  more  careful  watch  over  the  re- 
covered and  convalescent  insane  tlian  was  previously  the  case,  to 
visit  them  regularly  and  obtain  frequent  reports  from  them,  so  that 
on  the  slightest  indication  of  need  they  can  he  promptly  returned  lo 
the  asylum. 

]  have  said  insanity  is  recognized  as  a  disease  to-day,  and  this  is 
generally  true  of  the  intelligent ;  but  everyone  who  has  the  care  of 
Cue  insane  has  met  with  cases  where  their  "foes  were  tbcy  of  their 
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own  liou^liolcl "  amonji  whom  insanity  seemed  siill  ti>  be  regarded 
»s  "  possession  by  the  devil."  1  mean  by  tliia  ihM  the  pnTvnts  and 
brothers  and  sisters  of  tlie  patient  arc  often  the  ones  most  obscinaiely 
and  unreasonably  opposed  to  ihc  return  home.  This  is,  too,  gener- 
ally in  ihc  cases  of  the  pooi  and  ignorant,  who,  in  order  to  get  on  at 
nit,  need  encouragement  und  w.itchful  care  and  kindness. 

Every  one  who  has  had  charge  of  the  insane  in  an  institntioa 
knows  how  constantly,  when  the  <)iiestion  comes  up  of  discharging  a 
recovered  patient  who  has  no  friends  or  U  poor,  he  is  compelled  to 
encounter  opposition  from  the  family  and  sO'^alled  friends  and  also 
often  from  the  public  fiinctionaric?>  of  the  variouii  towns  and  coiiniie&. 
It  is  enough  for  theni  to  knuw  the  li;iplcss  individual  has  been  once 
insane,  and  on  that  account  they  never  wish  to  see  him  oi  her  again. 
They  do  not  appear  to  exercise  reason,  but  to  be  governed  only  by 
prejudice. 

Again  and  again  patients  otherwise  lit  to  go  out  of  the  asylum 
remain  month  after  month,  because  to  send  them  out  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  hostility,  and  without  money  or  fitend»,  is  1o  doom  them  to 
a  relapse.  Thus  year  after  year  every  insane  hospital  accumulates 
a  body  of  permanent  boarders,  who  with  a  friend,  or  a  few  dollars, 
or  a  roof  to  shelter,  or  a  ■'  working  home  "  to  go  to  until  they  found 
ulhci  eniplo}-mcnt,  would  be  u:>cful  members  of  society,  and  would 
thus  m.ilce  room  in  the  hospital  for  otlter  cases  urgently  needing  care 
and  unable  to  get  it. 

I  said  above  no  work  was  done  in  after-care  of  the  insane  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  but  !  did  not  in  this  take  into  account  tlie 
large  amount  of  work  done  by  every  medical  superintendent  of  an 
institution  for  the  insane  in  i:ctting  patients  who  have  recovered 
started  in  the  world.  This  work  is  perhaps  no  part  of  their  duty ; 
but.  as  there  is  no  one  else  lo  do  it.  (hey  are  impelled  to  take  it  up. 
I  have  myself  often  labored  at  a  case  until  I  could  get  the  friends 
to  visit  the  patient  at  the  hospital,  knowing  they  had  no  conception 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  perfectly  himself  again.  I  have  found  places 
(or  patients  to  board  and  lodge  till  they  could  gel  work.  1  have  !»■ 
duGcd  the  county  clerk  or  sheriff  lo  visit  the  patient,  and  satisfy  him- 
self thai  he  wa.«  Again  in  good  hcAhh  of  body  iind  mind.  I  have 
had  the  hi^sband  or  wife  or  parents  or  children  cumc  together  for  an 
interview,  and  given  ihcm  lectures  as  to  the  care  they  should  take 
and  the  ruleit  they  sliauld  observe  ;  and,  [  take  il,  my  own  experience 
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is  only  an  example  of  that  which  all  medical  su|>cnnten(lci)Is  meet 
with  in  tlieir  elTuris  to  secure  the  proper  environment  when  (heir  |>3- 
tieiits  leave*  ihc  hospital,  simply  because  there  is  no  one  else  to  per- 
fortn  this  dut>'. 

One  of  the  important  bearings  of  diis  matter  of  after-care  is  upon 
the  question  of  relapses.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  laTgc  propor- 
tion of  the  relapses  is  due  to  lack  of  all  care  or  oversight  for  the 
unfortunate  patier>t,  who  goes  out  Into  the  world  without  friends  or 
moDcy.  Now,  to  rcmrdy  all  these  cviU,  important  work  has  been 
done  in  nearly  every  country  of  iLuropc.  wht(±  I  reti^et  the  time  will 
not  admit  of  my  dcscriliing  to  you. 

1  will  biicHy  mention  the  Soci^l^  de  Patronage  of  Paris  and  the 
London  After-care  Association,  and  quote  one  or  two  eitracts 
from  a  p.i|>cr  rctd  by  the  lamciUetl  and  revered  Dr.  Hack  Tuke 
before  the  London  Association  in  January,  i8<)j. 

The  Paris  Soci^t^  de  Patronage  has  existed  since  1848.  'I'be  work 
was  extended  in  1876.  One  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  work 
in  this  country  was  [>r.  Henry  k.  Stedman,  of  Boston,  who  has 
earnestly  labored  for  the  promotion  of  aitcr-care  in  the  American 
Neurolngical  Association. 

The  Paris  N^cicty  maintains  its  beitefiocnt  activity  In  the  following 
ways:  first,  keeping  up  an  industrial  home,  accommodating  about 
40  persrtns.  where  food,  shelter,  and  work  at  certain  simple  industries 
arc  provided  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  or  four  months ;  second, 
giviitg  Sunday  social  reunions  and  dinners  to  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies and  friends;  third,  aiding  patients  at  their  homes.  In  1891  the 
only  year  of  which  1  have  a  report,  56  persons  were  received  during 
the  year :  5 1  of  these  were  placed  where  they  had  homes  or  employ- 
ment ;  I  was  returned  to  the  asylum ;  3  died ;  a  were  returned  to  the 
countries  from  which  tbey  came.  An  average  of  about  30  persons 
attended  each  of  the  Sunday  reunions.  646  persons  were  visited 
and  aided  in  llic-ir  homen  during  the  year.  About  $7,000  was  ex- 
pended in  the  above  work. 

The  Superior  Council  of  Public  Assistance  of  France  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  aid  Micieties  for  Ihe  after-care  of  the 
insane,  and  was  only  prevented  by  financial  reasons  from  establishing 
convalescent  homes. 

With  reference  to  after-care  of  the  insane  in  KnglancI,  T  may  state 
that  there  is  in  London  an  After-care  Association  for  poor  persons 
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discharged  recovered  from  asylums  for  m»tnc.    This  association  was 
Ifoanded   in    t&jif.    Tlie    cliief  meiliods  by  whidi  it  endeavors  to 
meet  the  needs  of  convalescents  from  asylums  are  :  — 

1.  By  obiaining  for  them  an  interval  of  change  of  scene  and  air: 
(<i)  by  placing  thein  i»  convalesceni  homes;  (i)  by  boarding  ihem 
out  in  the  counlrj'  under  proper  care  and  supervision. 

2.  By  giving  them  grants  of  money  and  clothing. 

3.  By  assisting  them  to  obtain  suitable  employment. 

This  work  was  begun  on  behalf  of  women  only,  but  later  extended 
to  men  also. 

The  above  is  learned  by  information  sent  me  from  the  secretary 
of  the  association,  IT.  Thomhill  Roxby,  Esq.,  Church  House,  Dean's 
Yard,  Westminster,  S.W.,  I^ndon. 

The  report  for  1896  gives  a  list  of  the  officers  and  members, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  as  p3tr»ne$^  H.  R.  H.,  Princess 
Christian ;  president,  the  Earl  of  Meath;  vice-presidents,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbur)-,  the  Bishops  of  London,  of  Winchester, 
of  Cheater,  <A  I'cterborough,  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Hon.  Dudley 
Fortescue.  Esq.,  M.D.,  Lockhart  Robertson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  D.  Nichol- 
son, Esq..  M.D.,  W.  Orange,  Ksq..  C.B.M.D;  council.  Fletcher 
Beach,  1-Jsq..  .M.B..  Gardiner  II.  HUl,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Hon.  Trcav 
urer  George  H,  Savage,  Esq.,  M.D. 

The  council  for  the  After-care  Association  for  poor  persons  dis- 
charged recovered  from  asylums  for  the  insane  in  their  report  for 
1S96  state  as  follows :  — 

They  a^in  thank  all  iho&e  by  whose  kind  assistance  the  work  d 
the  association  has  been  carried  on.  and  arc  glad  to  report  s.'itiafac- 
toiy  work  and  progress  during  the  past  year.  They  once  mot*  re- 
peat that  work  undeitaken  by  ihe  society  can  never  be  expected  to 
become  very  popular,  in  the  :^trict  sense  u(  the  word;  nor  can  its 
progress  be  judged  by  comparing  it  with  other  charities,  as  its  ditB- 
cultics  are  much  greaecr. 

During  the  twelve  months  just  passed  there  were  135  cases  be- 
fore the  Council  as  compared  with  izi  in  the  same  period  in  1S95, 
being  an  inirease  of  about  1 2  per  cent,  for  llie  year.  Of  Uiese  1 06 
were  women,  and  29  men.  Cases  have  been  assbtcd,  as  in  the  past, 
by  being  boarded  out  in  cottages  in  the  country,  grants  of  money, 
clothing,  and  finding  uccupatiuu.  and  in  other  ways  as  the  council 
have  thought  best.  Some  few  cases  have  had  to  be  declined,  as  it 
was  thought,  after  most  careful  consideration,  that  they  would  never 
be  Ac  (or  the  struggle  of  life  again. 
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I  quote  further  :  — 

A  Few  of  ihe  Casks  Hkli'XD,  1896, 

{441.]  A  middle-agtd  lady.  After  a  few  weeks' stay  In  the  country 
was  able  to  resume  her  occupaiiop  as  governess. 

[393.]  A  girl  who  had  been  tU,  [.-Kcept  for  short  inierwila,  for 
years.  Was  boarded  out  at  Worthing,  placed  in  a  cler^-man's  family, 
and  hns  Cor  the  past  tiine  months  given  grcit  satisfaction.  Never 
been  able  lo  keep  situation  (or  more  than  a  few  weeks  before. 

[466.]  A  respectable  young  firl  with  a  bad  home  placed  in  ser- 
vice, and  doing  well. 

[479.]  A  respectable  orphan  girl  was  boarded  out  at  seaside,  and 
afterward  placed  iu  service. 

[457.]  A  respectable  young  man  assisted  by  a  grant  of  money, 
which  enabled  him  to  go  and  live  for  a  few  weeks  wirh  some  friends 
in  Kent,  when  he  afterward  found  .tuilablc  work. 

[444.]  A  most  respectable  youn^;  man.  been  a  plumber  in  the 
employ  of  his  father,  who  was  now  old  and  hnd  many  looses.  Helped 
with  a  Rranl  of  money,  and  restarted  in  life. 

The  income  from  Jan,  1,  1895,  to  Dec.  31,  1895,  from  subscrip- 
tions, donations,  legacies,  and  inicrcsl  on  invcstniciUS,  W3s^6ai 
6x.  4//.  The  expenditures  were  ^431  21s.  i^d.  .^251  i8j.  41)'.  trere 
used  for  direct  help  of  recovered  patients,  and  ;f  170  3.1.  ^i/.  were  used 
for  the  expenses,  salaries,  rent,  prinlJtig,  etc.  The  late  Dr.  Hack 
Tulce,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  London  society  in  1894.  stated  that 
he  had  found  after-care  work  was  organized  and  carried  on  sys' 
tematically  in  Germany.  Austria.  Swit2crland,  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
in  Pr.incc.  In  Switzerland  as  many  as  nine  societies  exist,  founded 
between  1866  and  i836.  In  Milan,  Italy,  a  house  and  garden  arc 
furnished  as  a  convalescent  home. 
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It  is,  I  trust,  evident  from  the  fortgoing  statements,  not  only  that 
an  important  form  of  benevolent  work  has  been  neglected,  but  that 
an  injustice  and  even  a  failure  in  economical  administration  has 
occurred ;  for  it  is  certain  that  a  large  number  of  patients  renaia 
yearly  in  the  asylum  because  it  is  known  they  cannot  regain  a  foot- 
ing ill  life  without  assistance  at  present  impossible  to  receive.  Again, 
a  considerable  number  of  thof^e  who  do  leave  the  asylum,  xhortly 
return  (here,  although  a  small  amount  of  care  and  oversight  would 
help  Ihem  to  remain  in  good  health  and  sustain  themselves  outside. 
Hence  after-care  has  an  important  economical  a.s  well  as  humani* 
tarian  bearing. 

There  arc  questions  as  to  the  method  of  doing  the  work  of  after- 
care, which  will  become  important  when  organisation  has  become 
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possible,  such  as  esla.blUhin«nt  oE  convalescent  and  industrial 
homes,  and  what  iheir  relaiion  shall  be  to  the  inittJtutions  (or  the 
insane;  assistance  of  recovered  patients  in  tlictr  own  homes;  the 
watchful  care  ol  recovered  patientii  tu  prevent  Uietr  being  subjected 
to  abuse  or  neglect  or  lalUng  into  vicious  or  intemperate  ways,  which 
perhaps  caused  their  insanity ;  also,  whether  private  benevolence 
or  combined  public  and  private  assistance  would  be  most  feasible 
and  effective.  But  al!  these  questions  will  wait  (he  time  when  public 
interest  and  appreciation  have  been  sufficiently  aroused  to  bring  into 
the  field  3  goodly  number  of  laborers,  who  will  contribute  time  or  money 
or  both  in  such  measure  as  to  give  practical  shape  to  the  efforts  put 
forth.  But.  for  the  present,  the  task  which  most  talis  tor  effort  is 
that  of  bringing  home  plainly  to  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of 
the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  value,  both  in  the  humanitarian  and 
economical  sense,  of  the  proposed  safeguards  for  the  convalescent 
V     inbanc. 

f         Intl 


THE   RET.ATIOS   OF  THE  PUBLIC   TO  THE 
INSANE. 

ABSTKACT  OF  PAPER    BV   DANIEL  CLAXK.  M.D.,  TOROKTO. 


in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  I  will  touch  on  four  points: — 
1.  The  be<iuest  of  deterioration  of  body  and  iain<l  is  seen  on 
every  hand.  We  see  its  malign  influence  in  idiocy,  imbecility, 
insanity,  and  crime.  Our  fathers  hare  sinned,  and  we  bear  their 
ini(|uities.  This  legacy  of  untold  misery  is  strikingly  seen  in 
insanity.  At  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  insane  are  foredoomed  by 
heredity.  Much  of  this  tendency  could  be  avoided,  were  there  some 
way  to  prevent  unsuitable  marriages.  Law  would  be  considered 
oppressive,  were  it  to  interfere  ;  and  the  cry  th.1I  private  and  personal 
rights  were  infringed  upon  would  make  such  a  statute  inoperative. 
But  the  time  will  come  when  the  tax-payer  must  cry  out  for  redress, 
when  the  increase  oE  taxation  For  criminal  and  cliaritable  purposes 
shall  reach  such  magnitude  as  to  be  too  bnrdensome  because  of 
the  necessity  of  supporting  the  mighty  army  of  diseased  and  de- 
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fccrivc  dtiicns  who  have  been  begotten  in  sin  and  enfecblemcnt, 
and  in  nfter  years  are  tlirown  on  tlic  chnrity  of  ihe  robust  public  hy 
the  thousands  and  tens  o(  thousands.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  these  dependants  arc  provided  for  on  the  Noith  American  con- 
tlnent  now.  It  is  passing  stTUuge  )iow  litt)<;  attention  is  paid  to 
this  subject  by  the  press,  pulpit,  and  legislative  pow-ers.  Health 
boards  search  after  insanitary  conditions  and  communicnble  dis- 
eases with  commendable  diligence;  but  this  cankcr-womi,  whicli 
is  eating  into  the  very  vitals  of  our  population,  commands  little 
attention. 

In  time  radical  and  surgical  measures  must  be  adopted  by  the 
State  to  stem  this  indux  of  degeneracy,  for  vhtch  it  has  to  pay  so 
dearly  and  because  of  which  so  many  xulTer.  In  the  mean  time  the 
various  State  and  provincial  authorities  would  do  much  good,  were 
they  to  instruct  health  boards  to  issue  with  otlier  literature  a  chap- 
ter or  two  on  the  bad  effects  of  unsuitable  marriages,  especially  in 
relation  to  children.  Many  a  person  would  not  enter  into  such 
a  relationship,  did  he  or  she  know  the  probable  effects  on  the 
progeny.  Kven  the  otherwise  educated  are  deplorably  ignorant  in 
respect  iti  this  matter.  Yet  physical  and  mental  degeneracy  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  (all  of  itic  once  mighty  nations  of  the  world. 

z.  All  asylum  oflicers  are  put  to  their  wits'  end  to  know  in  what 
way  to  dispose  of  recovered  insane  patients  who  are  poor  and 
friendless.  They  cannot  be  turned  out  at  the  gate  to  look  after 
themselves,  especially  if  young  women,  who  would  often  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  first  scoundrel  who  would  show  them  kindness  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  ruin.  The  ajprd  cannot  be  turned  adrift 
to  look  out  for  themselves  when  they  arc  physically  unable  to  do  a 
good  day's  work,  however  mentally  strong  they  may  lie,  Many 
hare  rclativvs  who  arc  not  friends,  and  who  heartlessly  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  convalescent  insane.  Few  charitable 
insliiutinns  will  take  in  thoM:  who  have  been  thus  afllicied.  It  in 
difficult  for  them  to  procure  employment.  We  all  know  how  un- 
willing people  are  to  take  them  into  shops  and  houses,  although 
pronounced  by  medical  officers  of  asylums  to  be  industrious,  harm- 
less,  and  recovered. 

These  convalescents  arc  watched  and  criticised  in  socHety.  'I'hcy 
arc  often  not  trusted,  and  are  treated  as  if  they  were  expected  to 
a^in  break  out  into  mania  or  do  some  overt  ad  against  the  well- 
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being  of  Iheir  relatives  or  neighbors,  fiuch  treatment  irtiutcs  the 
rnpntally  well,  and  often  cau.-ve^  a.  relapse,  which  mighi  not  take 
place,  were  they  treated  Hki-  rational  b<:ings. 

How  arc  these  friendless  people  to  be  provided  for?  Should 
each  rounid|)ality  look  after  its  own,  and  endeavor  to  procure  homes 
and  employment  for  them  until  such  time  as  each  may  b«  able  to 
earn  an  independent  living?  Should  each  State  or  province  Mill 
keep  oversight  of  thoKe  that  have  no  homes,  and  no  one  to  take  an 
interest  in  them?  Should  they  farm  them  out  in  selected  country 
bouses,  and  pay  to  families  small  sums  to  provide  food  and  shelter  Cor 
them  until  they  can  t'ind  places  in  which  they  cad  earn  iheir  own 
living?  Charitable  organizations  watch  for  the  discharge  of  the 
criminal  and  the  fallen  when  the  period  of  their  imprisonment  tensi- 
tiaies,  and  endeavor  to  refonn  them.  Orphans  arc  boused,  educated, 
and  clothed  by  the  charity  of  Christian  people.  This  is  welt.  At 
the  some  time  no  class  of  our  dependants  are  more  worthy  o(  our 
pity  and  consideration  than  those  who  have  come  out  of  the  cloud 
of  dethroned  reason.  Yet  they  h.-ivc  been  overlooked  except  by 
medical  officers  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  wbo  take  almost  a  pa- 
ternal inlncsl  in  those  who  have  been  under  their  care  and  luve 
gone  out  Iq  struggle  again  in  the  maelstrom  of  human  strife  for  an 
honest  subsistence. 

3.  There  is  another  class  of  weaklings  whose  mental  disaster  can 
be  traced  to  ovcr-picssurc  at  school.  Too  much  brain-work  is  de- 
manded, that  children  may  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  parents 
and  teachers.  In  this  province  some  relief  has  been  given  during 
the  liist  few  )-cars  in  shorter  school  hours  for  the  very  young  and 
by  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten,  which  combines  pleasure 
with  learning.  So  far,  so  good ;  but  too  many  subjects  are  on  the 
list  f>f  studies  for  the  young.  The  result  is  that  many  feel  the 
effects  in  after  life.  The  susceptible  and  tender  brain  is  on  a  strain 
at  a  time  when  onl;  moderate  exercise  is  healthy  for  this  organ. 
The  brain  in  its  early  days  must  gather  tone,  fibre,  and  capacity  for 
the  ^eat  struck*  o(  life.  The  young  arc  not  permitted  to  do  hard 
manual  work  because  of  the  tenderness  of  the  body,  until  maturity 
is  almost  reached,  but  the  most  important  organ  of  our  physical 
S)'atem  is  u^ed  onward  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  powers  from 
babyhood  upward.  The  weary  head  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  which  in  former  times  was  wisely  judged  to  belong  to  the 
colleges. 
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Tbe  robust  go  through  the  ordeal  unscathed  ;  but  to  many  it  means 
oervxiusDess,  lassitude,  periodic  headaches,  loss  of  appcdtc,  troubled 
sleep,  a  lax,  prostrated  physical  and  m«iitnl  system,  .ind  a  tendency 
to  insanity,  which  too  often  ends  the  chapter  of  blunders,  especially 
if  a  hereditary  predisposition  exists. 

4.  I^t  me  refer  to  the  successful  importation  of  tramps,  defectives, 
and  insane  to  this  contioeni  from  all  pans  of  the  world,  but  espe- 
cially from  Europe.  The  seaport  cities  of  the  It'nitcd  States  are 
guarded  to  some  extent  against  pauper  immigration,  but  not  against 
the  semi-dement  and  the  insane,  when  they  are  in  a  condition  to  tem- 
porarily pass  muster  at  points  of  entry.  As  a  consequence,  I  find  on 
inquiring  that  all  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  have  a  larger  proportion 
ot  such  insane  per  cent,  of  foreigners  than  is  found  among  the  native 
population.  This  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  because  of 
the  low  standard  of  mentality  of  a  large  number  of  the  class 
"dumped"  upon  our  shores. 

Changed  conditions,  under  new  environments  and  under  new  con- 
ditions of  existence,  lead  to  mental  stress  and  insanity;  but.  apart 
from  this  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  municipal  bodies  and  even  relatives 
send  these  defectives  across  the  sea,  and  thus  tnd  themselves  of 
these  burdens  forever. 

The  Canadian  seaports  are  not  guarded  In  these  respects;  and,  as 
a  result,  our  hospitality  is  abused,  and  some  of  these  defectives  doubt- 
less gravitate  to  the  United  States  along  our  extended  border. 


VI. 


REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE. 

It  19  impossible  to  present  a  statiatical  review  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  through  public  nnd  private  benevolence  to  conserve 
the  welfare  ol  children  who  arc  accounted  objects  of  public  concern. 
There  Is  need  of  a  uniform  ntctliod  for  collecting,  compiling,  and 
reporting  information  of  this  character  to  coin|>etent  public  authority. 

A  Stale  m-iy  not  acquit  itself  of  the  duty  of  suptrvising  the  wel- 
fare of  its  dependent  and  neglected  child  population  by  conferring 
powers  of  guardiinship  upon  corporations  or  individual,  and  aban- 
doning knowledge  of  the  result  of  such  grant  of  authority:  but  its 
power  is  best  used,  and  its  helpfulness  best  proved,  when  every 
liomete^K,  neglected  boy  or  girl  may  call  it  "mother,"  and  find  in 
its  ready  hand  the  support  and  guidance  which  have  not  been  dis- 
covered elsewhere. 

Good  citizenship  is  the  measure  of  the  wealth  and  pon'er  of  a 
nation ;  and  because  of  this  truth  the  rescue  of  child-life  from  the 
depressing  conditions  of  unfortunate  heredity  or  degrading  environ- 
ment exemplifies  in  govemmcnt  the  fundamental  law  of  self-preqer- 
vation,  and  justifies  the  proposition  that  "the  welfare  of  the  child 
is  the  concern  of  the  Stale."  Without  interference  with  the  varied 
forms  of  benevolence  fostered  by  municipal,  religious,  or  pnvate 
charity,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  State  to  discover  and  supervise 
the  welfare  of  the  child-life  dealt  with,  and  to  require  such  reports 
as  may  be  necessary  to  an  intelligent  public  understanding  of  the 
cause,  cure,  or  relief  of  the  child-dependency,  neglect,  or  ill-treat- 
ment within  its  borders. 

If  officials  skilled  in  military  science  are  necessary  to  tlie  staff 
oTg.-inix»tionB  of  ctvic  rulers,  to  give  assurance  of  public  security 
and  peace,  how  much  greater  the  need  of  the  presence  in  the  ofli- 
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cial  household  of  a  Public  Guardian,  to  exerci^  supervisory  power 
in  matters  rclatiDg  to  the  rights  of  person  and  property  of  minor 
children,  thai  the  aims  of  humanity  be  not  neglected,  nor  those  of 
justice  tniscairy. 

With  such  an  officer  could  be  lodged  complaints  ngainst  delinquent 
guardians,  and  the  reports  of  individuals  and  societies  concerned  in 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  Wholesome  le^slalion  in  the 
interest  of  the  children  would  be  promoted  by  the  confidence  in- 
9{Mred  by  the  thorough  methods  adopted  in  discovering  and  rcport- 
iag  conditions. 

If  tins  Conference  will  designate  a  committee  to  formulate  an 
addre»$  to  the  legi.slnlive  bodies  having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject, 
submitting  a  plan  to  promote  a  uniform  system  of  public  supervision 
of  child-saving  work,  it  will  aid  an  advance  toward  intelligent  co- 
operation in  thLs  important  field  of  l)enevolent  nctivity,  %nd  lessen 
the  waste  and  (ailure  incident  to  the  multiplying  formn  of  unsuper- 
vised and  misdirected  effort. 


Thb  Conskrvation  or  Ho»e  Life. 

I'he  good  homes  of  a  land  are  the  nursery  places  of  good  citizen- 
ship, and  tbe  true  measure  of  national  strength.  TherefoTe,  society 
is  to  concern  itsicif  in  the  conservation  of  home  life,  and  in  eflorl 
to  equ.iliri:  tlic  opportunities  for  home  ownvrjhip  as  an  essential 
foundation  for  the  best  ideals  of  family  life.  The  effect  of  public 
teaching  in  ihe  upbuilding  of  wholesome  sentiment  in  support  of  the 
family  hearthstone  may  not  be  overestimated. 

As  religion  gives  a  day  to  the  interest  of  the  prison,  let  ber  also 
appoint  a  day  when  [he  inspiration  of  scrmoTi  and  song  shall  kindle 
new  fires  at  the  altars  of  home  and  family.  "A  Sunday  for  tlic 
home,"  is  a  watchword  which  should  be  passed  along  the  lines  of 
every  religious  organization  upon  the  American  continent. 

The  mELierial  aids  to  the  conservation  ct  home  life  as  represented 
by  the  co-operative  building  and  loan  associations,  and  orgoniza- 
tiotis  to  malce  small  loans  upon  household  effects,  at  reasonable 
rates,  in  times  of  depression  and  distress  in  the  industrial  world, 
are  firmly  established  in  many  cities ;  and  advice  founded  upon  ex- 
perience may  be  obtained  from  officials  where  these  aids  have  grown 
into  prutnineiU  notice. 
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Family  tife  is  the  natural  requirement  of  cvvry  healthy  boy  and 
girl;  and  sucwssful  home  placing  depends  upon  ihc  care  exercised 
in  securing  it  congenial  fitting  of  children  to  the  home  life  ofTeied 
them,  and  in  defeating  the  aim  of  selfish  avarice,  too  often  clothed 
in  the  apparel  of  benevolence. 

Very  often  tJic  rcquiaitiuii  rcada,  "J  want  a  boy  not  le»s  than  foui^ 
teen  years  of  age,  of  good  size,  strong,  and  not  afraid  of  work." 
Hold  the  requisition  before  the  light,  and  a  farmer  may  be  seen 
floundering  in  the  weeds,  while  liin  pocket-book  is  cloacd  by  a  string 
tied  in  a  hard  knot.  He  may  be  a  Christi.xn,  he  may  give  th«  lad 
a  good  home,  suitable  food  and  clothing,  and  his  ble<isiog  when  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  majority  ;  but  he  has  driven  a  hard  bargain  for 
the  bone  and  muscle,  and  placed  in  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
guardianship  which  could  ratify  such  a  contract. 

Laws  will  be  more  honored  in  breach  than  in  observance  by  those 
affected  by  them,  when  they  fail  to  prcBcrv-e  c<]tii[y  ;  and  the  percent- 
ages of  success  in  home  placing  so  often  paraded  by  cltild-saviag 
agencies  of  every  class  fade  with  sianling  rapidity  when  placed 
under  the  search-light  of  careful  and  disinterested  inquiry. 

.\  boarti  of  local  visitors  rejxirting  direct  to  the  otfice  of  a  public 
guardian  would  soon  bring  statistics  of  this  class  to  a  fair  degree  of 
reliability. 


SuppRESsioK  OP  Pernicious  LrrERATURB. 

An  tirgem  need  of  the  present  ia  the  suppression  of  pernicious 
literature  in  the  form  of  books  and  papers  disguised  under  fair 
titles.  Publications  suitable  only  to  kindle  tires  in  the  police  courts 
are  forced  upon  the  public  notice  with  unhindered  activity ;  and 
children  arc  used  as  agents  to  spread  the  corruption  in  school  and 
family,  tempted  by  rewards  in  the  nature  of  pretentious  and  tra.shy 
baubles.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  First  Assistant  Poslmaster-(ien- 
cral  of  the  United  Stales  concerning  the  increasing  abuse  of  the  mail 
privileges  in  the  dissemination  of  indecent  literature  elicited  tlie 
following  courteous  reply,  which  is  prewnled  in  evidence  of  the  in> 
sufficiency  of  existing  legislation  to  prevent  the  de:»truction  of 
roorata  through  the  abuse  of  the  mails  :  — 
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I'oBT-orncE  L>er.tK'mi:?iT, 
Omcc  OP  TMK  First  Assistaj^  porrMASTKK-UE.iCKALr 

WAXKiNnTON,  D.C.,  March  t  j,  1S97. 
Mr.  C  E.  Paulknks.  CIiBiTman  Commlite* on  Child'*a*ing  Worit: 

S&i^l  have  the  honor  loacknowledgelhciweiplof  jruurcoinniunicalionof  the 
6di  iiut.,  in  which  you  itate  thai  ihe  nie  of  thcnuuliu  ''abuMd  b^  thcdissemi- 
nation  of  cheap  papen  under  (air  riilcs,  which  wrve  m  advertuiri]!  itic<lium!i  for 
booki  and  paper*  which  would  properly  come  under  the  ban  of  th«  law."  which 
papers  are  InduMrluuiily  circolaled,  and  enlcr  ibc  homei  and  reach  ihe  hnnds  of 
boy«  and  (jtrls  of  tba  land,  to  the  detrimeni  of  their  moral  inierMi.  Whil*  ih» 
ctrculadon  of  tbia  daaa  of  lil«ralur«  may  not  («11  williln  iha  prohibition  of  any 
aiatutc.  you  advlK  me  (hai  aoj'  aoggestlon  which  may  aid  the  organiutloa  of  ihc 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Coneclion,  with  which  yoa  are  cunnectvd, 
in  pi«i«iiiing  the  drcutaiion  of  ihia  class  of  liier«turc.  nill  be  cordially  welcomed. 
In  reply  1  beg  to  assure  you  of  ny  earnest  lympathy  frith  all  proper  efforts  to 
pnvent  (he  spread  of  litcralure  of  an  immoral  character  or  unhealthfol  tendency. 
The  chanuler  of  maticc  inituMcil  to  the  tnaila  ia,  however,  to  be  judged  under 
the  lavrK  made  by  Coiigrcu  and  llic  com li action  placed  upon  them  by  ihc  courts. 
I  knov  of  no  better  method  of  limiting  or  arrcaling  the  circulation  of  matter 
which,  while  not  aciiially  of  an  unlawful  character,  it  demoralinnjciniu  terdency. 
than  by  the  volumaiy  au-ociauon  of  woiihy  people  to  educate  the  public  mind 
againai  that  claaa  of  literature,  and  thut  tender  Us  circulation  unprofiiable. 

AM0ciat4OnH  and  edurti  at  the  cbaractoi  Bs^^ated  could  scarcely  fall  to  be  in- 
aucnilal  in  the  cteaiiou  of  a  healthful  public  sentiment,  which  would  5nd  eaprat- 
aion,  if  tieed  b«,  in  more  iirinEent  legislation. 

Very  respectfully, 

I-'.  H.  JOXES, 
Fir  It  A  lit.  r^itmaHrr-Clturai. 

As  a  line  of  chil(l-,saving  effort  open  to  general  co-operation,  none 
offers  Iietter  promise  of  immcdintc  results  for  good  tlian  ihat  which 
aims  at  the  discovery  and  suppression  of  hurtful  literature. 


ThK   DaV   NUKSKRV,    KlKDKKCAEtT£N,   AND   MANUAL  TRAIHINC 

SCUOQL. 

The  day  nuiscry,  kindergarten,  and  manml  training  school  are 
aids  to  child-saving  which  oui^ht  not  to  be  deprndent  upon  (itfij 
benevolence,  but  should  be  plat»;d  to  alignment  with  the  common 
schools,  for  the  protection  and  culture  of  child-life  and  the  aid  of 
those  who  toil  for  the  support  of  humble  homes. 

In  the  i:arc  of  children  exposed  to  rhc  strci^,  economy  and  hu- 
manity never  part  companv;  and,  next  to  the  conservation  of  home 


life,  these  care  stations  offer  the  surest  antidote  to  distress  and 
truancy  which  social  science  has  yet  evolved. 

Tlie  pure  food,  uniform  temperature,  ctea^nliness,  and  cire  olTered 
by  the  day  nursery  to  working  mothers  for  their  little  ones  ts  a  form 
of  good  cheer  which  is  receiving  commendable  notice  in  Boston, 
BufTalo,  and  other  cities,  and  is  worthy  of  universal  approval. 

The  kindergarten  is  an  insurance  against  delinquency,  and  it 
recruits  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  and  depletes  the  reform 
schools  for  juveniles.  The  reports  of  kindergarten  service  rendered 
through  the-  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association,  under  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  our  lamented  associate.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper, 
and  others,  present  3  record  of  accomplished  good  fully  reiilied  by 
the  testimony  of  the  police  department  of  S.in  Franctxco,  which 
commends  the  system  as  worthy  of  the  support  o(  the  tax-pa.ying 
public.  Among  the  smaller  cities,  Topek.i.  Kan.,  exhibits  com- 
mendable enthusiasm  in  the  orgAnixAtion  .ind  Aupport  of  n  kinder- 
garten work  fostered  by  private  bcne^-olence  and  deserving  of  public 
recognition  and  support. 

nic  police  department  of  New  York  City  gives  testimony  to  the 
great  value  of  the  kindergarten  work  in  that  community,  and  these 
examples  may  be  multiplied  by  those  furnished  in  the  history  of  the 
service  in  other  cities  throughout  the  continent. 


CO-OPIRATlOn   IN    CON'FBKKNCK  SCKOOI^S  OP   STin)V  AND 

Comparison. 

There  is  encouraging  evidence  of  increasing  interest  in  conference 
schools  for  the  study  and  comparison  of  methods  in  child-saving 
work,  as  witnessed  by  this  meeting;,  when  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States  unite  for  mutual  improvement.  The  sentiments  of 
approval  expressed  in  the  following  reply  from  his  Excellency,  the 
President  of  Mexico,  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives to  this  meeting  from  that  government,  give  assurance  of  a 
pernianenc  interest  in  a  cause  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  humanity. 


Mkxico,  Fabruary,  1897- 

Toms  PRKIIBSNT  OP  THE  COHMnTXB  OK  CBILD-MVI.NC  WoRKi 

jyetr  Sir,  —  I  r«c«lv*d  jovi    klnil    iMIcr  oi   Januftry  30lh   lul.  In  which  you 
were  ao  i;ood  u  10  infonn  mc  ibat  from  the  jlh  lo  the  t4ih  of  rcxi    Juljr 
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ih*   TwonijT'fouTlli    Maltonal   Caaf«r*nc«   of    C1iaiiti«a   nill   meet   in   ToionlO«f 
Canida.  lo  clUctus  clillcl-vtving  work. 

I   herewith   have  th«  pleiaiiru  of  infomiing  jtou  tliat  Mciico  will  be  repmented  I 
in  that  Cvnf««ncc,  sincv  «e  can  ilu  no  l«t«  than  lecugnixB  th«  luprcme  imponance'j 
of  a  nutter  which  interesU  and  appeals  lo  tvery  lover  of  humaniiy.    Jiurt])-  hu  it 
be«n  said,  us  yoa   cl»en-e.  that  tti«  familj-  is  the  unit  of  aDdnl  order  and  (be 
mtiukkr  of  Kood  citt/cnxhip. 

Among  the  rnanj  iub)cct»  which  arc  tTeated  of  In  intcmatlonft]  caittrrct«cfi.  non*  J 
b  more  atuaclivc  ihui  thai  which  jvv  propose  t<3  dUcnu. 

No  olh«r,  ceTtAinly,  olTtrt  »o  RTt^t  >n  inltTeoi  for  iha  phllknihropist  aa  thtl 
mutdj  of  IIU  which  artlici  man  in  h;»  infancy,  aiici  vihirli  dcMrofs  in  lu  gttm  hi*  J 
Iniure  on  eanh.  1  remain  ivith  great  tespttt. 

YooT  btmibl*  servant, 

POHFIRIO   UIAZ.1] 

Vour  coinniittce  also  <)t:siT«x  to  pt«:ient  an  official  iicknowled^- 
ment  of  the  receipt  of  the  following  communication,  and  the  reports 
lo  which  it  rcfeis :  — 

Lboacion  Mkxicana, 

Wasiiikcton,  D.C,  May  it.  if 
Hr.  C.  E.  KaL'I-XMKR.  Chairman.  Cofnmillec  on  Child^avlng  Work.  Confer 
of  Cbatitj<«  and  Conoctloo  '• 

DMr  Sir,^Kettning  la  your  lertor  nf  February  t")  last  and  10  tny  anftvet 
of  the  r6th  of  iho  tame  nHinih,  1  have  the  boitoi  la  Inform  you  that  I  have  )um 
nc«(V*d  a  commanicariDin  from  ih«  Dcpanrnvni  of  For«Ki)  AlTair»  of  iha 
Uudcaa  government,  daloJ  at  ihv  Cily  of  M«cIro  011  iho  lOlh  IrutAnt,  oiicloalug 
tUs  foUovinj  tcpotta  referring  lo  chUd-uvlng  work  in  Mcjuco: — 

On«  copy  of  report  aa  Foundling  Asylum^^ 

One  copy  of  report  on  the  I'oothonsp. 

One  copy  of  report  of  the  Industrial  Cirphant'  School. 

Two  copies  of  the  report  oj  the  Cortrcdanol  School. 

Two  cotnea  ot  an  hiiiorital  sketch  of  the  National  School  for  Iho  KliniL 

Two  oopiea  of  ihe  rrport  of  the  School  fot  the  Deaf  aod  Uiimlv 

The  nni  three  of  ibe  abovv.mcntioncd  booki  are  in  Spanish,  and  the  last  three 
in  KnjtlUh. 

I  have  the  plrasur*  of  sending  to  you  by  ihU  mall  In  a  ref;liileiod  package 
books  meniioned.  I  am  veiy  inily  yonn. 

.  H.   ROMEKO. 

Equities  of  Interstate  Migration. 

Mao}'  States  have  laws  to  safeguard  the  results  of  the  interstate 
migration  of  dependants,  delinquents,  and  defectives.  Other  States 
are  without  Ibis  protection,  and  tlieir  hoi^pilalicy  is  often  made  the 
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convenience  o(  societies  and  municipal  officials  whose  acts  present 
mixed  molivcs  of  benevolence  and  "public  thrift." 

nca.lthy  children  of  fair  morals  will  find  a  ready  welcome  wherever 
cbance  may  drift  them,  but  those  whose  lives  have  been  touched 
with  the  blight  of  neglect  often  become  unpromi&ing  burdens  upon 
'the  public.  Adjustments  of  c<juilics  could  po«sib)}'  be  made  under 
1e  law  of  "State  comity  "  if  there  were  pruper  means  of  idenlitica- 
lion  eKiablished.  In  litis  wi^  those  who  had  been  admitted,  and 
were  discovered  to  be  uiKlesuabies,  could  be  returocd  to  the  starting- 
point. 

The  nfticie  of  a  public  guardian,  heretofore  mentioned,  would  also 
iiffoid  the  convenience  of  registration  lists  compiled  from  reports  to 
be  m^de  by  all  societies  and  official  promoters  of  interstate  migra- 
tion of  the  classes  named.  If  desired,  the  State  records  could  be 
reported  to  some  federate  authority  for  compilation  and  publica- 
tion. 


CoitCLUSIOK. 

Very  much  of  interest  and  profit  has  been  developed  tluough  the 
opportunities  aflforded  by  this  Conference  for  study,  counsel,  and 
acquaintance.  Opinions  are  modified,  sympathies  broadened)  and 
knowledge  increased  through  the  intercourse  enjoyed ;  and  many 
laws  upon  tlic  statute  books  for  public  betterments  in  social  affairs 
have  been  inspired  by  the  counsels  here  given.  The  platform  is 
broad  enough  to  avoid  jostling.  Ln>l  year  wc  had  a  review  of  the 
Catholic  Child-saving  Work,  this  year  a  reWew  of  the  Jewish  Child- 
saving  Work,  next  year  we  hope  to  hear  from  other  religious  fields, 
and)  finally,  to  gather  around  the  attar  of  our  common  humanity  every 
heart  which  cherishes  love  and  sympathy  for  needy  child-life.  The 
ambition  which  aspires  lo  leadership  in  the  world  of  religion,  so- 
ciety, and  law,  may  find  encouragement  in  kneeling  for  a  aionieni 
at  this  sacred  shrine ;  for  upon  the  highest  summit  of  mutual  en- 
deavor the  banner  of  "Child-saving  and  C^hild -helping  Work"  will 

ive  m  a  signal  to  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  an  improving 
"civilization. 

Obstacles  fade  away  in  the  presence  of  necessity.  Nor  church, 
nor  State,  nor  social  creed,  shall  hinder  a  union  of  hearts  and  hands 
to  place  upon  the  path  of  opportunity  a  helping  station  lo  cheer  the 
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fainting  heart  of  every  needy  child  who  calls  a  God-fcaiing  continent 
his  home. 


C.    Z.    FAUr.KKER, 
A.    J.    MURHAT, 

J.  j,  Kelso, 
\V.  P.  Lktchworth, 
Mks.  Kate  B.  Barlow, 
Mrs.  Jambs  C.  Diddle, 


Michel  Hevmann, 

Mrs.  Jvlia  H.  Coodiiakt, 

H.  \V.  Lewis. 

Miss  Bkrtiu  W.  Jacobs, 

Mks.  a.  O.  Pray, 

Commiilet. 


DEPENDENT  CHILDREN   AND    FAMILY    HOMES. 

BV    WILLIAM    fRVOR   L8TCUWOKTK,    LUa 

It  is  not  necessary  ai  this  lime  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
saving  homeless  and  waywaid  children.  It  is  now  conceded  on  all 
sides  that,  if  we  would  make  social  progress  and  sircngihen  the 
foundations  of  f^d  govemmenl,  into  tlu  minds  of  this  unfortunate 
class  must  be  instilled  principles  of  inoiaiily.  thrift,  industry,  and 
self-reliance.  It  only  remains  to  cwnsider  the  best  ways  and  means 
of  accomplishiiij;  this. 

At  one  time  the  orphan  asylums  and  similar  institutions  were 
thought  to  be  the  only  effident  means  of  saving  homeless  children ; 
but  the  dilliculty  of  providing  in  this  manner  for  the  large  number 
to  be  cared  for,  and  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  massing  chil- 
dren under  the  artincial  conditions  of  tnstitutionaJ  life,  bare  led 
to  the  utilization  of  family  homes  as  a  substitute  for  the  orphan 
asylum,  the  tatter  now  bcin^  rc^rdcd  more  as  a  temporary  refuge 
and  training  sehool  for  xutlably  preparing  the  child  for  admittance 
into  a  desirable  home.  The  family  home  lixs  come  to  be  accepted 
as  the  natural  provision  for  all  children,  the  unfortunate  as  well  as 
the  fortunate.  The  story  of  "  Vour  Little  Brother  James,"  ingen* 
iously  and  effectively  told  by  Miss  Pemberton,  forcibly  and  ti^lhf  ully 
illustrates  what  can  be  accomplished  by  providing  a  good  home 
for  a  homeless  and  wayvrard  child, — a  home  in  which  kindness 
and  sympathy  and  love  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  a  wise  father  and 
mother. 


CStLD  SAVTNC 
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It  U  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  define  any  arb!tiary  system 
for  reKtnring  children  lo  family  life,  but  rather  to  outline  the  salient 
points  of  some  existing  systems. 

While  the  orphan  asylums  uBualty  find  good  homes  for  such  chil- 
dren as  they  place  out,  complaint  is  made  by  some  of  tliera  of  in- 
ability to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  such  homes,  In  Nev.-  York 
State  some  superintendents  of  the  poor  arc  able  lo  place  all  the 
children  coming  under  their  jurisdiclion  in  homett,  by  adoption  or 
indcntme;  but  so  much  of  the  time  of  these  ofTicers  is  necessarily 
taken  vip  in  the  discharge  of  their  regular  duties  that  the  placing 
out  of  children,  which  requires  time  and  |>atience,  is  not  always 
done  with  the  care  that  it  should  be,  while  the  frequent  changes  in 
the  office  of  superintendent  make  it  impraciicablc  to  mainiaia  a 
continuous  supervision  over  them.  The  children  placed  out  by  one 
sttpcrintendenl  rnrely  receive  attention  from  hts  successor.  Where 
agents  have  been  employed  by  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  do 
this  work,  it  has  proved  successful  according  to  the  fitness  of  the 
agents  selected  for  the  peculiar  work  and  the  cafc  and  conscientious- 
ness exercised  in  its  performance. 

In  my  observations,  extending  through  twenty-Uiree  )-cars  of 
official  inspection  as  a  State  Commissioner  of  Charities  in  New 
York  Stite,  I  found  the  wrongs  which  dependent  children  suffered 
from  being  placed  in  unsuitable  homes,  tJirough  indilTcreDCe  before 
placing  them  and  inattention  and  neglect  after\¥ard,  to  be  very 
great.  legislators  and  philanthropists,  however,  are  devoting  their 
attention  to  correcting  this  evil.  In  the  Iwt  session  of  the  New 
York  legislature  a  bill  was  introduced,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  pronding  that  the  work  of  placing  out  de- 
pendent children  and  supervising  {hem  ufterward  should  be  gov- 
erned by  rules  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  The 
legislature  added  a  clause  U*  the  effect  that  all  dependent  children 
should  be  placed  with  foster  parents  of  the  same  religious  faith  as 
the  child,  and  made  an  infraction  of  the  rules  a  robdcmcanor.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  but  was 
opposed  before  the  governor  by  some  of  the  societies  specialty 
cn^gcd  in  rescuing  homeless  street  children  in  New  York  City, 
because  of  the  impracticability  of  always  finding  homes  of  the 
retigiotis  denominations  required.  The  bill  was  not  approved  by 
the  governor,  and  failed  to  become  a  law.     .\s  the  statutes  of  New 
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York  now  stand,  a  child  commillcd  to  an  orphan  asylum  or  to  a 
juvenile  refotmalory  sliall,  when  practicable,  be  sent  to  such  as  are 
controlled  by  persons  of  the  ^mc  religious  Taith  as  the  parents  of 
the  child.  When  children  arc  adopted  from  charitable  institutions, 
Chapter  172,  section  65,  of  the  Laws  of  1896.  makes  tlte  following 
provision : — 

Where  an  orphan  asyliiiii  or  cliantable  institution  is  authorized 
to  place  children  for  adoption,  the  adoption  of  every  such  child 
shall,  when  practicable,  be  given  to  persons  of  the  same  religious 
iaith  as  the  parents  oi  such  child. 

The  subject  of  State  supervision  is  of  such  importance  that  t 
think  it  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  legislature  of  every  State, 
and  that  a  system  shooild  be  provided  regulating  the  manner  in 
which  homelcM  children  shall  be  placed  in  families  and  providing 
a  method  of  supervision  over  them  afterward  which  is  not  obtru- 
sive or  offensive  to  foster  parents  who  have  received  children  as 
members  of  the  family,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  adequate  to  afford 
ample  protection  to  the  child. 

\faKsachusetts  has  a  State  system,  tlirected  by  its  lioard  of  Lunacy 
and  Charity,  wliidi  is  applicable  to  State  wards  having  a  local  aetlle- 
raent,  and  not  under  the  charge  of  local  authorities.  The  overseers 
of  cities  and  (owns  are  required  by  law  to  place  pauper  children 
over  four  years  of  age  who  arc  in  their  charge  in  some  respectable 
family  in  the  State  or  in  some  asylum,  to  be  supported  there  by  the 
cily  or  town,  arccirdiiig  tci  Ihc  law*  relating  to  the  sup|)orl  (if  the 
poor,  until  they  can  be  olhcrwisc  cared  (or ;  and  the  ovcrsccts  must 
visit  such  childicn  personally  or  by  agents  at  least  once  in  three 
months.  If  an  overseer  falls  (or .two  months  to  place  out  any  pauper 
child  as  required  by  law,  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy  and  Charity 
assumes  the  legal  powers  of  overseers,  and  may  place  out  such  child 
and  look  :iftcr  its  welfare. 

Such  dependent  and  neglected  children  as  are  wards  of  the  State 
and  arc  over  three  and  under  twelve  years  of  age  come  under  the 
•Hipervision  of  a  subdivision  of  the  T)e|>artn'ieni  of  tndoor  Poor. 
Four  women  in  this  subdivision,  which  is  directed  by  a  woman,  arc 
charged  Vfitb  the  special  duty  of  looking  after  these  children, 
whether  temporarily  boarded  or  permanently  placed  in  families. 
These   visitors   assure   themselves,   by  frequent   examinations   and 
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cofTcspoodcncc,  that  the  children  are  properly  taken  care  of,  that 
tbey  ittend  school,  xnA  ire  ireated  in  every  way,  as  f>r  as  practi- 
cablt.  ns  children  of  the  family,  [n  addition  to  the  four  vi^iiors 
named,  cue  woman,  a  visitor  at  large,  vniit  two  assistants,  co-oper- 
ates with  a  corps  of  auxiliary  visitors  distributed  over  the  Stale  in 
.the  placing  out  of  girU  over  twelve  ycnrs  of  nge  in  families  and 
['looking  after  ihcm  thereafter.  The  Department  of  Indoor  Poor 
also  exercises  very  important  (uociions  affecting  deUncjueni  chil- 
dren. 

The  Urge  number  of  earnest  women  who  are  identified  with 
the  interests  of  homeless  children  under  the  Massachusetts  system 
makes  the  work  in  that  St-nte  much  more  elTeciive  than  it  would  be 
otherwise. 

In  Michigan,  children  becoming  a  public  charge  are  generally 
committctl  as  ward»  <>f  the  Stnle  to  the  Slate  Public  School  at 
Coldwater.  They  may  be  sent  lo  private  asylums,  and  there  main- 
tained, but  not  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  County  superintend- 
ents of  the  poor  are  nuthotiiied  to  commit  children  to  the  Stale 
Public  School,  or  they  may  place  them  out  in  families.  But.  what- 
ever disposition  may  be  made  of  dependent  children,  the  State,  in 
one  sense,  extends  its  protection  over  all  of  them,  although  the 
supervision  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities  does 
not  extend  to  orphan  asylums.  Houses  of  the  Good  Sheplierd,  and 
similar  in:ititutionf.  These  inxtilutions  are  not  ri.-(|uired  to  make 
reports  to  the  State  Board:  and.  consequently,  the  statistics  respect- 
ing children  in  institutions  are  not  included  in  the  biennial  reports 
of  the  board,  which  practically  accounts  for  tlie  small  number 
frequently  reported  as  being  under  institutional  care  in  that  State. 
A  law  for  the  protection  of  children  in  Michigan  makes  it  a  mis- 
demeanor, with  the  penally  of  a  heavy  fine,  for  any  person  or  insti- 
tution in  the  State  to  place  oul  a  dependent  child  in  a  home  until 
the  home  has  been  examined  and  a  favorable  report  made  of  it  by 
one  of  the  county  agents.  The  same  law  requires  thai  county 
agents  shall  visit  homes  where  children  arc  placed,  and  rcpon  to 
the  inslittition  placing  them.  It  also  confers  the  power  upon  such 
othcers  to  take  children  out  of  homes  where  they  have  been  placed, 
if  the  homes  ate  found  unsuitable  or  the  children  ate  not  properly 
cared  (or,  and  eilher  ptac«  them  in  other  homes  or  send  them  to 
the  Stale  Public  School.     In  this  institution,  which  i»  buill  upon  the 
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cottage  plan,  tlie  cliildrcn  ate  classified  on  entering :  and  an  etTort 
is  made  to  prepare  ihcm  as  soon  as  practicable,  by  suitable  instruc- 
tion and  training,  for  entrance  into  family  homes  through  a  county 
agency  system.  The  average  length  of  detention  is  about  one  year. 
The  count)-  agents  arc  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  for  each  of 
the  eighiy-t'ive  counties  in  ihe  State.  The  aim  i.i  to  »e1eci  and  ap- 
point only  such  persons  as  are  charicibly  disposed,  and  who  are 
capable  of  acting  as  safe  advisers  to  parents  and  guardians  of  chil- 
dren and  to  miigiatrateti.  The  compensation  altow«d  the  agents  is 
small.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  count)-  agents  to  co-operate  with 
the  Uoard  of  Control  of  the  State  Public  School  in  linding  suitable 
homes  for  children  thai  have  been  conimitled  to  the  school. 

The  county  af;crts  have  other  iniport.^nt  duties  to  perform. 
These  extend  to  delinquent  children.  The  statute  provides  that  no 
child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  ^liall  be  sentenced  as  a  criminal 
unlciM  a  full  examination  or  inquii)'  is  preWously  made  by  one  of 
the  agents  as  to  the  environmenis  of  the  child  and  the  circumstances 
attending  its  offence.  It  ts  made  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  counsel 
with  (he  agent  respecting  rhc  child;  and  the  judge  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion direct  that  it  be  returned  to  parents  or  guardians  or  friends, 
or  be  indentured,  or  sent  to  the  reform  scliool.  or  the  sentence  may 
be  suspended,  as  may  appear  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
and  of  the  child,  ('ounty  agents  are  required  to  report  to  the  Stale 
Board  of  Corrections  and  Charities. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  Michigan  State  system  for  placing 
out  dependent  children  is  as  foUows:  For  general  distribution 
lliroughout  the  Stale  U\e  Board  of  Control  issues  a  pamphlet  cir- 
cular explaining  how  children  may  be  obtained  from  the  State 
School,  w'nh  insiiuctions  as  to  what  is  required  of  foster  parents 
after  they  have  taken  children.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  list,  with 
the  postofTice  address,  of  all  the  county  agents.  Persons  sclcctittg 
children,  cither  by  a  visit  to  the  school  or  by  correspondence,  are 
required  to  make  an  application  in  a  prescribed  printed  form,  This 
is  sent  by  the  superinteiidcnt  of  the  school  to  the  county  agent  of 
the  county  in  which  the  applicant  re:>ides,  who  visits  U)e  home  of 
the  applicant  and  reports  upon  its  titne»S  and  the  truthfulness  of 
the  statements  made  in  the  application.  If  this  report  is  salisfac- 
lory,  the  child  is  then  delivered  lo  the  applicant  upon  sixty  days' 
trial.      Notice  of  the  fact   is  then  sent  to  llie  county  agent.      Should 
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the  child  be  returned  to  the  school  or  should  he  be  adopted  or  in- 
dentured, the  agent  b  infoimed  of  the  action  taken. 

Id  addition  to  the  county  agents,  there  is  also  a  State  agent  under 
the  ftpccini  direction  of  the  Iio;trd  of  Control  of  the  school.  His 
duty  ill  part  is  to  visit  yearly  the  children  placed  out.  devoting  four 
months  to  each  of  the  three  sections  into  which  the  State  is  divided. 
The  county  agent  make;>  a  report  on  the  same  distiJct  for  another 
four  months  of  the  year,  and  the  guardian  or  foster  parent  makes 
a  report  respecting  the  child  for  still  another  four  months.  In  this 
way  each  child  placed  out  is  heard  from  through  one  of  these 
sources  once  in  every  four  months  of  the  year. 

The  county  agency  system  of  Michigan  is  held  in  favor  with  the 
Board  of  Charities  of  the  State,  and  is  certainly  doing  in  connection 
with  the  Slate  Public  School  a  far-reaching,  ihorough,  and  benefi- 
cent work.  With  some  inoditications  the  Michigan  systeni  has  been 
adopted  by  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Kansas. 

In  Ohio  dependent  children  reach  family  homes  mainly  through 
the  agency  of  county  homes,  which  are  supported  by  counties  and 
controlled  by  four  trustees,  appointed  hy  the  count)'  commissioners. 
The  trustees  scr%-c  without  compc-ns.ilion,  and  not  more  than  two  of 
them  can  belong  to  the  same  political  party.  'I'he  statute  also  pro- 
vider for  the  appoinintent  hy  the  county  comniisMonera  of  three 
women  as  an  advisory  board,  one  of  v>hom  shall  be  a  member  of  a 
humane  societj*,  to  co-operate  with  the  board  of  trustees  of  each 
home.  It  is  made  their  duly  to  visit  the  children's  homes  ai  least 
once  in  every  three  months,  and  thoroughly  examine  them  and  the 
children  inmates:  and,  if  they  deem  it  desirable,  they  may  make 
written  reports  and  recommendatioits  to  the  commissioners.  It  is 
made  the  duty  also  ul  one  or  more  of  thcnt  to  Wbit  children  indent- 
ured or  otherwise  placed  out,  "as  far  as  practicable,"  at  least  once 
a  year,  and,  in  case  of  msllrcitment  or  insuf!icient  care,  to  report 
the  same  to  the  trustees  of  the  home,  who  are  authoriced  by  a 
clause  in  the  indenture  papers  to  remove  the  child.  The  duties 
devolving  upon  the  advisory  hoards  are  now  generally  di.>tcharged 
by  county  visitors  iippointetl  hy  the  State  Board  of  Charities;  and 
the  law  requiring  county  commissioners  to  appmnt  advisor^'  boards 
is  practically  disregarded. 

County  boards  may  employ  a  paid  agent  to  assist  in  finding 
homes  for  chtldrco  and  visiting  them  afterward.     It  is  not  required 
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ihai  families  shall  be  visited  before  children  ale  placed.  Xe^-erthe- 
Icss,  the  staiuic  provides  ihat  careful  inqtitry  and  salisfaciory  evi. 
dence  shall  he  fumisKecl  lo  the  trustees  that  the  person  taking  the 
child  is  a  suitable  person  to  be  intrusted  uich  its  care. 

The  law  authorizes  ihe  esiabtishmcnt  of  children's  homes  ia 
each  county,  or  a  number  of  counties,  not  exceeding  (our,  may 
unite  in  forming  a  district  home.  In  1878  I  attended  witK  Gov- 
ernor Bishop  and  Kev.  I)r,  liyers.  then  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Charities,  the  dedication  of  one  of  these  homes, 
which  was  among  the  first  that  were  founded.  It  was  not  antici- 
pated then  that  there  would  be  a  large  numher  of  them  built  or 
that  children  would  remain  .long  in  them.  They  were  designed  as 
temporary  refuges  to  save  children  from  cotnmiimeni  to  the  inRr- 
marics.  In  respect  to  the  number  of  homes  that  have  been  huilt 
and  the  detention  of  inmntes  therein,  these  expectations  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  In  the  eighty-eight  counties  of  the  State  there  are 
now  forty-four  of  these  institutions,  and  the  ntinibt;r  of  inmates  has 
increased  in  »  greater  ratio  than  the  population.  Since  the  estab* 
lishtnent  of  county  homes,  however,  the  children  have  been  altnofit 
entirely  rescued  from  the  county  iiiRrm.-triev  On  Sept.  1,  iSSz, 
there  were  1,070  in  these  institutions;  and  on  Sept.  1,  t8o6.  there 
were  but  81  between  the  age  of  three  and  sixteen  years. 

The  Ohio  system  of  county  homes  has  its  adv.intuges  ;  but,  as 
intimated,  (here  is  a  tendency  to  abnormal  institutional  growth, 
which  threatens  to  prevent  the  rapid  absorption  nf  children  into  the 
normal  condition  of  home  life.  The  quiilificution  i»  the  statute 
that  children  placed  out  shall  be  mitcd  by  a  commissioner  at 
least  once  a  year,  "if  practicable,"  and  ihc  optional  requirement 
of  a  paid  agent  to  assist  in  linding  hunies  and  vi»iling  Uiem  after 
the  children  are  placed,  and  the  failure  to  require  Ihat  homes  shall 
be  officially  visited  before  children  are  placed  in  them  are  \veak> 
tiesses  in  the  system. 

Pennsylvania  has  no  Stale  system,  but  the  plan  of  boarding  out 
children  has  been  adapted  on  »  large  scale  by  the  ('hildren's  .\id 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  This  society  places  oiii  children  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  has  an  arrangement  with  a  considerable  number  of 
counties  in  the  eastern  part  of  The  State  for  placing  out  their 
children.  These  art:,  in  seme  instances,  adopted  into  families ;  but, 
more  generally,  they  are  boarded  until  they  are  old  enough  to  earn 
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their  living,  when  ihcy  »n  pcrmancnlly  placed,  without  compensa- 
tion, with  tlie  family  wilh  whom  tlicy  have  hvva  itoazdai.  or  the)' 
are  withdrawn  and  placed  in  other  (a.niUics  who  are  wiUing  to 
receive  them  without  payment  for  board.  This  nicihod  has  been 
adoptd!  in  M>me  other  paits  tif  (he  Untli:<l  Stntet,  and  is  siibstan- 
tiftlly  the  same  as  that  introduced  by  Miss  Joanna  M.  Hill  into 
England,  whereby  the  children  in  the  workhouKS  were  removed 
from  the  denii>rnliKing  atmosphere  of  the  workhouse  to  the  purer 
and  more  elevating  intluenccs  ol  family  life.  Thi»  method  is  also 
practised  in  Scotland ;  and,  from  personal  abiten'aiions  tnade  in 
vbicing  groups  of  childieii  so  placed  in  hanilet:.  and  little  villages 
in  both  countries,  the  work  seemed  to  mc  commendable.  The  work 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pennsylvania  is  highly  spoken  of 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Bcird  of  Public  Charities.  It  is  easy  to  adopt 
this  system,  because  many  persons  will  take  children  for  compensa- 
tion who  would  not  talce  them  out  of  pure  benevolence  or  i  desire 
to  co-operate  in  child-saving  work.  It  has  been  found,  however,  in 
many  localities  where  the  boarding-out  plan  has  been  adopted,  that 
the  voluntary  system  is  displaced.  People  whII  not  gratuitously  take 
Upon  themselves  the  burden  of  a  work  for  which  their  neighbors  are 
receiving  pay.  'Ihc  rearing  o(  children  in  this  way  becomes  a  busi- 
ness, ax  is  the  boarding  of  the  insane  in  families.  Such  a  system 
requires  close  supervision,  checks,  and  counter-checks,  as  does  any 
successful  business  enterprise. 

The  Pennsylvania  society  lia.t  a  targe  force  of  agents  and  visitors 
who  inspect  the  homes  of  applicants  before  children  are  placed  in 
them.  The  agents  examine  the  environments  of  the  home,  and  watch 
the  child  critically  after  it  enters  the  home.  ]'rc;]uent  reports  are 
required  from  the  foster  parents,  from  the  school  which  llie  child 
attends,  and  from  the  pastor  of  the  church  to  which  the  foster  parents 
belong.  .\11  visits  to  the  home  by  the  society's  agents  arc  recorded 
in  books  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the  general  office,  and  a  complete 
history  of  the  child  and  of  everjthing  pert-iining  to  its  interests  is 
preserved. 

One  of  the  mosi  powerful  agencies  in  America  for  restoring 
dependent  and  homeless  children  to  family  life  is  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  New  York  City,  which  during  the  forty-three  years  of  its 
existence  has  placed  tipw.ird  of  85,000  children  in  families  in 
various  States  of  the  Union,  but  mostly  in  homes  in  the  West.    The 
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plan  of  this  society  is  to  send  an  agent  to  a  selected  ^nd  prosperous 
district  in  one  of  the  Western  Siaies,  who  mahes  his  headtjuaneTs  in 
some  town  or  village.     To  use  his  own  language  :  "  I  then  set  about 
finding  out  who  are  ihc  besl-informcd  and  bcst-heartcd  people  in  (he 
place,  explain  our  work,  and  organize  a  cotnmiitee  of  rcprcsctuative. 
persons,  resident*  of  the  (own.  (o  co-operate  with  me.    I  (hen  advei^J 
tise  that  a  party  of  children  wUl  be  brought  into  that  place  on  a] 
given  date,  and  that  parties  desiring  children   must  apply  through, 
and  get  the  approv.i!  of,  lli.it  commit  tee.    The  committee  get  together 
before  my  arrival,  and  detennine  upon  (he  applications  as  lo  who  arc 
proper  persons  to  (akc  children.     When  the  children  arri^x.  chcy  are 
a^iigned  by  me  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee ;  and  that 
comniittec  nets  as  the  local  guardian  of  the  children,     ff  tliey  tind 
that  ihcy  have  made  a  miMake  in  assigning  a  child,  they  are  author- 
ized  to  remove  it  and  plAcc  it  elsewhere.     We  do  not  very  often  have 
to  do  It,  but  we  resen,-c  that  right.    When  I  return  to  .Mew  Vorlt.  the 
full   particulars  respecting  each  child  arc  given  in  En  the  office,  ando 
there  recorded.     The  oflicc  clerk  charged  with  this  duty  soon  writes' 
to  each  person  having  a  child,  inquiring  how  they  like  it  and  bow 
the  child  is  getting  along.   Within  the  year  an  agent  from  New  Vork 
visits  the  place,  and  invcsiigates  each  and  every  one  of  the  homes  in 
which  children  have  been  placed  ;  and,  if  he  finds  the  child  is  belter 
than  the  home,  he  removes  it,  and  looks  up  a  good  home  for  it.  The 
society  employs  t«'o  men  for  that  purpose,  one  alternating  with  the 
other." 

Some  of  the  orph.in  asylums  in  New  York  Si.ite,  the  managementj 
ol  which  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  women,  have  been  very  successfiU 
in  saving  children  through  placement  in  families.  Deserving  of 
Speci;il  mention,  in  this  respect,  i»  the  American  Keniale  Guardian 
Society  of  New  York  City.  The  society  makes  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  proposed  home  and  its  environments  before  placing  out  the  child. 
Subsequently,  by  visitation  and  correspondence,  nn  intimate  knowl* 
edge  is  kept  up  of  the  child's  welfare  and  progress,  with  counsel ' 
eitended,  if  necessary,  to  both  foster  parents  and  child,  thus  remov- 
ing friction  and  pre*er\ing  harmony  for  a  long  serie*  of  years.  In 
one  of  my  visits  to  the  society's  rooms  some  ycar«  ago,  I  found  an 
aged  couple  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  their  two  children, 
who  had  been  committed,  when  quite  young,  to  the  society's  keeping 
by  the  court.    The  mother  had  Irequendy  been  sent  to  Blackwell's 
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Island  for  drunkenness ;  and  the  father,  at  the  time  his  son  and 
daughter  were  committed  \o  ilic  suciety's  caic,  was  an  inroalc  of  the 
penitentiary.  The  disposition  made  at  ihcir  children  was  kept  secret 
from  then):  and  they  were  told  thnt  they  should  never  see  them 
unless  they  reformed,  as  they  would  bring  disgrace  upon  their  oIT- 
spiing.  The  parents  did  finally  reform.  Both  of  the  children  had 
become  members  of  tbe  church,  .ind  w^ere  heads  of  families.  In 
this  way  the  piitieiit.  persevering  Christian  work  of  the  society  had 
»aved  not  only  the  children,  but  the  parents.  As  is  customary  witb 
this  society  in  every  instance,  the  full  jxirticukra  of  Ihe  history  of 
these  interesting  csisev  are  recorded  on  its  book^, 

I>uiing  recent  yesirs  there  has  been  a  laqcc  accumuUttoa  of 
children  in  the  orphan  asylums  of  N'ew  York  Slate,  especially  in  the 
mii^tcip.ilities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  conM^quenI  upon  increased 
admissioits  and  longer  detention,  so  that  institution izinj;  inducnces 
have  retarded  the  development  of  the  children,  while  the  public  have 
been  burdened  with  a  needless  expense.  The  State  Roard  of 
Charities  found  in  its  examinations  during  the  past  year  many 
inmates  of  these  instiluiions  that  had  passed  the  legal  age  of  children 
and  were  still  retained  as  public  charges.  Under  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  amended  State  Constitution,  these  abuses  are  now 
being  corrected.  This  state  of  things  has  not  been  universal,  how- 
ever. The  city  of  DufTalo.  for  example,  has  not  as  many  children  in 
its  orphan  asylums  now  in  proportion  to  its  population  as  it  had 
twenty  years  ago,  There  is  a  popular  error  respecting  the  retention 
of  childTcn  in  some  of  the  .nsyliinis,  it  being  thought  that  they  all 
should  be  placed  out  in  famiUeii,  whereas  in  many  cases  this  is  im- 
practicable. In  making  an  examination  of  the  inmites  of  some  of 
the  Buffalo  asylums  a  year  or  two  ago  with  special  reference  to  the 
length  of  their  detention,  in  ot)e  of  the  asylums  I  found  that  there 
were  only  two  children  out  of  138  inmates  that  were  eligible  to 
placing  out,  and  that  homes  were  already  selected  for  these  two.  All 
the  others  were  either  temporarily  boarded  at  tJie  expense  of  relatives 
or  guardians,  or  were  temporarily  committed  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  poor  to  tide  the  families  to  which  they  belonged  over  some 
misfortune  and  save  them  from  being  broken  up,  or  they  were 
children  that  were  mentally  or  physically  defective,  and  not  accept- 
able in  families.  Some  of  these  had  been  placed  out  and  returned. 
I  found  that  the  asylum  averaged  a  change  of  inmates  about  once  a 
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year.  Those  living  rcmoie  from  seaboard  cities  do  not  realize  the 
vastneits  of  the  wnrk  tliat  mu^t  be  done  for  dependent  children,  nur 
(he  diflieulties  that  surround  it  in  New  Vork  State,  with  its  estimated 
population  of  seven  millions,  its  immense  immigration  of  foreJKn 
paupera,  and  the  undermining  social  iiilluenccK  ihiit  mu^it  be  con- 
tended  with.  These  should  be  had  in  mind  while  criticising  the 
work. 

In  comparing  the  results  u{  work  for  de])endent  children  in  diller- 
cnt  Slates,  the  systems  of  those  States  should  be  kept  clearly  tn 
mind,  For  example,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  children  in 
orphan  asylums.  Houses  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  similar  institutions 
in  Michigan  arc  not  reported  to  the  Board  of  Corrections  and 
Charities  as  in  New  Vork  State ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
dependent  children  as  icported  by  the  Hoards  of  Charities  of  these 
two  States  ts  therefore  misleading.  The  same  is  true  of  some  other 
Stales.  An  interesting  article  recently  published  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing periodicals  gives  the  number  of  dependent  children  in  insiiiuiioiis 
in  New  Vork  State  as  "  about"  3.S.000.  According  to  the  last  report 
of  the  State  Hoard  of  Charities  the  number  of  this  class  on  the  3olh 
of  September,  i&i)6.  was  36.S0S. 

The  proper  function  of  the  orphan  asylum  is  to  prepare  children 
over  two  years  of  stge,  whose  habits,  manners,  speech,  and  morals 
need  reforming,  for  the  family  home  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as 
possible,  and  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  families  in  bereavement 
or  distress,  by  caring  fur  iheir  children  until  the  parents  can  again 
establish  themselves  in  independence.  In  this  field  there  is  a  vast 
work  remaining;  and  we  should  not  discourage  the  great  organiza- 
tions composed  of  benevolent  persons  working  in  connection  with 
th«  orphan  asylums,  but  strive  to  mnkc  their  work  more  cAicient  by 
th«  adoption  of  active  placing-out  methods  and  by  raising  the 
standard  of  the  orphan  asylum  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

In  localities  where  dependent  children  arc  placed  in  families  there 
should  be  organized  groups  of  benevolent  people,  alive  to  the  in- 
terests of  homeless  children,  who,  by  the  exercise  of  watchfulness 
that  is  not  obtrusive  or  meddlevome,  will  keep  informed  as  to  the 
welfare  of  children  placetl  out,  and  by  foatcring  an  acquaintance 
purely  personal  build  up  their  self-respect,  while  being  in  a  position 
to  perform  the  delicate  duly  of  notifjinf;  the  pLicing  out  agency  when 
official  action  for  protection  is  necessary.     In  States  having  State 
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Boards  of  (Charities,  this  office,  it  would  seem,  might  be  perfonned 
by  local  visitors  appointed  by  tlie  boards,  att  is  largely  dooe  in  Ohio. 
In  N'eur  York  Statu,  visitors  appointed  by  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association  in  some  counties  have  rendered  valuable  service  of  this 
kind.  The  co-operation  of  Societien  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  should  ftlso  be  secured,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
every  child  placed  out  given  to  such  a  socicly.  in  order  that  correc- 
ttve  remedies  miy  be  summarily  a  pplied  in  case  of  abuse.  And  above 
all,  whether  we  have  Stale  systems,  as  in  Michigan,  county  system*, 
as  in  Ohio,  or  rely  solely  upon  the  efforts  of  private  benevoleot 
corporations,  we  should  in  all  cases  have  a  State  supervising  system, 
as  there  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  work  the  Slate's  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  highest  type  of  self-gai'eming,  free-born 
citizens. 

■  The  rafHd  migration  and  shifting  of  population  from  the  country 
F  to  the  city,  to  say  nothing  of  foreign  immigration,  has  broken 
up  the  stability  and  support  which  come  from  family  and  neighborly 
reUiioRshipseslabli»hed  u|)on  ihe  basis  of  (leimanenl  local  interests; 
and  hard  pressure  has  been  put  upon  women  and  mothers  by  the 
large  transfers  of  home  industries  to  the  factory,  so  that  no^v  they 
must  go  more  and  more  from  the  home  in  case  they  are  obliged  to 
become  wage-earners.  The  need  of  day  nurseries  has  risen  in  this 
way ;  and  this  form  of  assistance,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  looked 
upon  AS  on«  of  the  outcroppings  of  sentimental  charity,  is  now 
regarded  by  students  of  sociology  as  subserving  the  best  interests  of 
society.     It  only  rcinains  for  the  workers  to  build  wisely. 

We  >r«  not  handicapped,  as  is  much  of  our  relief  work,  by  the 
Dccessiiy  of  pulling  down  past  traditions  and  practices. 

The  day  nursery,  in  its  simplest,  earliest  foim,  was  a  home  where 
the  child  might  be  left  during  the  day,  in  order  to  relieve  the  mother, 
without  much  question  as  to  her  real  needs  or  whereabouts:  and  the 
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cnre  given  was  of  the  simplo^t  character.  With  the  rapid  develop- 
ment o[  interest  in  and  rellection  on  all  fonns  of  charity  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  thirty  years,  new  questions  have  arisen 
in  this  licltt  of  work  as  in  .ill  oth<rrs. 

These  questions  panicularly  relate  to:  first.  What  children  shall  be 
admitted,  and  under  what  conditions  ^  second,  as  to  the  internal 
organization  of  the  nurver^'  and  the  ;idvii(ability  of  complicating  the 
simple  home-life  nursery  with  other  interests  of  societj".  such  as 
training  schools  for  nurse-maids,  etc. 

Under  the  first  question,  of  admission,  some  nurseries  accept  all 
children  (who  are  physically  proper  applicants),  without  much 
question  as  to  the  real  need  and  worthiness  of  the  mothers  and  with- 
out mucli  study  as  to  whether  this  is  the  best  form  of  relief  that 
can  be  gircn,  considering  the  permanent  interests  of  each  indii-idual 
child  and  mother. 

We  Timl,  however,  some  nurseries  gradually  reslrictlng  the  privi- 
lege to  the  children  o£  mothers  who  after  careful  investigation  arc 
found  to  be  proper  recipients  of  this  form  of  chant)'.  f}oth  ideas 
and  practices  have  much  to  be  said  in  their  favor,  the  first  on  the 
ground  that,  the  greater  the  degradation  of  the  home,  the  greater  the 
need  of  the  numery  training  for  the  child,  not  only  for  the  child's 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  through  the  expectation  that  by 
the  time  this  child  has  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  at 
the  public  schools  it  will  have  formed  Kuch  habits  of  regularity  and 
obedience  that  its  next  state  will  not  be  as  an  inmate  of  some  truant 
or  reform  school,  with  years  of  full  suppon  and  quasi-cducation  in 
city  inntttuitons,  together  with  all  the  dangers  this  means. 

This  idea  has  for  its  main  object  the  education  of  such  unfortunate 
children  away  from  the  low  parental  standards,  and  the  testimony  of 
our  kindergarten  teachers  is  a  splendid  indorsement  of  this  branch 
of  the  work- 

The  second  idea,  on  the  point  of  admission  —  that  is  of  careful  re- 
Mriction —  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  feeling  that  to  care  for  and  nourish 
the  child  of  unworthy  parents  (while  at  the  same  time  allowing  these 
parents  to  keep  possession  of  their  children  and  continue  in  their 
own  evil  ways)  is  to  encourage  such  unworthiness  in  others  who  arc 
only  kept  from  the  fall  by  a  fear  of  the  consequences. 

Under  this  idea  of  a  need  of  restriction,  sewral  careful  systems  of 
investigation  and  registration  have  been  evolved;  and  a  committee 
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was  appointed  at  the  last  IHy  N'ursery  Conference,  held  in  Boston 
in  March,  1S97,  to  compare  and  work  over  the  various  s>*st«ms  of 
invt-stigiition  and  regislnition  now  in  use,  and  present  a  form  of  regis- 
tration card,  whicli,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ndopteil  by  all  day  nurscrlett  in 
Ibe  country,  thus  placing  the  worlc  on  a  foundation  where  questions 
can  be  considered  on  a  basis  of  facts. 

Some  of  the  facts  to  be  recorded  are  fiisi  in  regard  to  the  parents 
and  older  children  in  the  family:  t^^  dUe  and  pKice  of  birth; 
physical  condition;  school:  church;  occupation;  wages;  habits; 
niL-ntal  condition.  Have  an^  members  of  the  imniedialc'  family  ever 
been  members  of  any  institution?  and,  if  so,  give  dates.  Rooms; 
rent:  bndlord  ;  debis  ;  savings;  average  ntiiober  of  hours' work  per 
week  of  niollier  Avmy  from  home. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  such  facts  arc  of  equal  value  to  all 
nurseries  in  helping  them  lo  sh.ipe  their  present  work,  as  veil  as 
of  value  in  the  work  of  the  future  by  furnishing  a  history  of 
the  past. 

In  the  question  of  internal  organiiation  The  day  nursery  work  in 
several  parts  of  our  country  shows  a  tendency  away  from  the  simple 
home  day  nursery  where  the  children  are  sent  to  the  public  school 
as  from  their  own  home:},  and  where  (he  life  is  kept  jusi  as  close  to 
the  custom  and  habits  of  the  normal  home  life  as  is  possible. 

1  regret  thai  in  some  places  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward 
complicnting  thi^  simple  form  of  nursery  care  with  school  training  of 
its  own  and  inside  of  its  own  walls,  and  with  the  idea  of  utilizing 
the  children  in  the  training  schools  for  nurse-maids. 

Let  an  learn  from  the  o:pericncc  of  those  in  Other  lineit  of 
child  work,  where  we  sec  the  workers  struggling  to  throw  off  the 
curse  of  institutionalization  from  the  children's  lives ;  and  let  us  not 
in  lliese  directions  endanger  the  lives  of  our  children  whom  mtc  are 
Striving  to  make  simple  normal  boys  and  girls,  as  little  removed  from 
the  children  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors  as  is  possible. 

Lei  u.t  provide  day  nunery  children  trith  a  simple,  quiet,  clean, 
non-unifoimcd  day  home,  which  shall  have  a  home-like  feeling  for 
parents  as  well  as  children,  and  beyond  this  point  let  us  crucify  our 
■iinbition  to  have  nn  institution  which  may  shine  10  our  own  glorifica- 
tion, but  in  so  doing  dazzle  and  blind  the  eyes  of  the  little  ones 
whom  vte  are  tryirtg  to  teach  the  way. 
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JEWISH  CHILD-SAVING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
BV  UICHEl  HErMA»N, 

SVrERiyrKNDZKT  JEWISH  OltPIIAN&'   HOME,   NEW  ORLEANS. 

After  having  tried  Id  vain  for  se^'eial  months  to  obtain  complete 
statistics  of  expenditures  by  Jewish  institutions  aind  societies  in  the 
Uoited  Stales,  with  the  number  of  children  raised  in  each  institution 
to  date,  the  average  cost  per  capita,  and  the  re^^uks,  1  wus  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  cfTort  as  hopeless.  This  must  therefore  be 
understood  to  be  but  a  partial  review  of  Jcwbh  child-saving  in  our 
country. 

Moat  of  the  chi!d-»aving  by  the  JevHith  people  is  accomplished  in 
orphan  asylum*,  of  which  there  are  eleven.  (Sec  annexed  table.) 
The  bmallcst  annual  per  capita  cost  of  iiiainicuancc  of  orphans  in 
at  Cleveland,  $113.19;  the  highest  at  Baltimore,  $2.(9. 83.  The 
average  is  $173.38.  The  Pacific  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum.  San 
P'rancisco,  reports  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  have 
goiie  out  from  it  are  seIf-su]>porting.  Most  of  the  O'ther  institutions 
try  their  best  to  equip  their  children  with  some  trade  or  profes- 
sion before  leaving  their  alma  niater.  The  Cleveland  iniitiiution 
has  added  a  manual  training  school  to  its  curriculun.  The  Jewish 
Foster  Home.  Philadelphia,  indentures  and  apprentices  as  many  of 
its  wards  as  possible,  thereby  miniml/ing  the  evil  of  institutional 
life  to  some  extent.  The  Jewish  Home,  New  Orleans,  imitates  the 
example  of  these  institutions:  and  its  admimatiatois  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  send  out  only  children  who  are  self-supporting. 

New  York,  besides  the  2,000  orphans  raised  in  asylums,  has  many 
other  child-saving  institutions,  not  only  for  orphans,  but  for  other 
children  of  poor  parents.  The  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  is  one 
of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  countr>'  for  tlie  encouragement  of 
mechanical  work.  It  was  opened  in  1883,  and  has  graduated  (to 
1896)  1,363  children,  at  an  avemge  cost  of  (^85.  The  number  of 
pupils  at  present  is  tgo.  The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund  is  doing  good 
work  in  child-saving  in  large  cities,  especially  in  New  York. 

Fur  the  pre:»ent  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  the  boarding-out 
8}'Stem  for  this  dass  of  children,  although  its  superiority  to  institu- 
tional life  is  recognized  by  the  majoTit)'  of  the  friends  of  child- 
saving. 
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The  Chicago  Manual  Training  Sciiool,  whose  superintendeni  is 
Dr.  G-  HamberKcr.  comes  closest  to  the  ideal,  not  only  of  orphan 
education,  but  of  education  of  the  poor  man'&  child  thrDughout  the 
land.  This  excellent  school  was  opened  in  the  slums  of  the  West 
Side,  October  19,  18^0.  The  total  number  of  children  Bdmitled 
since  its  foundation,  is  3,200.     The  outlay  for  the  support  of  the 
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school  has  been  ti4o>o<x>  in  Mven  years.  It  has  accompii-ihed 
wonders.  It  has  tran'>(oriiied  the  children  of  poor  eim^rants  into 
indusirious.  self-supporting  men  and  women,  and,  through  the  chil- 
dren, has  reached  ihe  jxirents,  nhose  lives  have  been  elevated  and 
consequently  rendered  more  happy.  Dr.  Itamberger  is  recognized 
by  all  friends  of  public  education  as  one  u(  tite  pioneers  of  the 
"  N*ew  Rdtic.ilion,"  »rarted  by  Fruebel  and  I'eslalozzi  in  tlie  kinder- 
gartens.  whose  aim  is  to  develop  the  hand,  head,  and  heart  ■tiroulta- 
neously.     The  manttal  training  school  in  Chicago  is,  for  me,  the 
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idi'al  of  orphan  education,  when  combined  -n-iih  the  co«ag«  system 
and  training  in  practical  agriculture. 

The  Naiional  Farm  School,  founded  recciilly  by  Rabbi  Joseph 
KrauskopE,  ne&r  Uoyleaton-n,  Vx.,  whose  object  is  "the  Itlling  of 
tapabic  boys  for  practical  anri  scientific  agricultural  callings,"  is  an 
immense  step  forward  in  Jewish  child-saving. 

It  is  impoHKible  to  give  tlie  reasons  in  a  short  paper  why  the  Jevrs, 
who  were  a  race  of  shepherds  and  agriculturists,  were  forced  to 
become  merchants.  Students  of  history  know  that  during  the  dark 
ages  —  up  to  a  recent  period  —  a  Jeu'  vns  not  permitted  to  owti 
Und,  to  tilt  the  ground,  or  to  become  a  member  of  a  irade'is  guild. 
Tliank  (tod,  the  clouds  of  intolerance,  of  race  hatred,  arc  beginning 
to  be  diApelled  by  ihe  benign  rays  of  universal  brotherly  love  and 
benevolence.  Especially  here,  in  this  blessed  country,  whi-rc  free- 
dom and  equality  arc  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the  humblest  of  its 
children,  a  new  era  of  happncss  is  dawning  for  mankind.  Let  us 
all  work  in  harmony  to  remove  all  patipcr  children  from  the  large 
cities  and  scatter  them  through  Ihe  country,  or  raise  them  in  agri- 
cultural or  industrial  colonies,  making  good  farmers  of  them,  or  teach 
them  a  trade  by  which  they  can  make  an  honest  living,  and  the 
problem  of  child-saving  will  l)c  solved. 


CHILD-SAVING  WORK  OF  THE   HUMANE 
SOCIETIES. 

AtESTRACT  OF   PAPER   BV  JOHN   O.   5HORTALL, 

PftUIDBKT  or  TUX  lU.INOI*  trtlMAKK  MCIKTV  Attn  PKUltlKXT  OF  TUB 
AMrRICAK    llt)N.l^K  AMOCIATIU.N. 

The  title  "  Humane  Society,"  as  denoting  an  organisation  which 
includes  the  protection  of  both  children  and  animals,  u-as  adopted 
by  the  IHinoi»  society  in  the  year  1877,—  the  first  society,  !  believe, 
which  joined  the  two  services.  It  w.is  believed  that  by  such  action 
it  would  be  strengthened  ia  its  work,  tliat  it  would  induce  a  still 
closer  sympathy  and  deeper  regard  and  receipt  a  more  vrilling  ma- 
terial support. 
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The  deciMon  to  include  children  was  not  reached  without  oppo> 
silion  wiiliin  our  own  urganiiaiion.  It  was  feared  that,  with  a  liorse 
itnd  a  child  calling  nt  the  same  time  for  Hcl]).  ihc  hor&e  wuuld  be 
likely  to  sulfcr,  at  U-ajit  by  delay.  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
has  been  no  collisou  of  interests.  It  is  recognized  that  tlie  child 
cases  never  really  interfere  wiih  the  animals'  prolcciion,  ior  the 
action  of  the  society  in  the  separate  fields  is  too  dissimilar  in  proc- 
ess. The  attimals'  cases,  being  moie  simple,  receive  prompter  dispc^ 
sition;  while  those  uf  children  require  more  exbauslivc  examination 
and  more  serious  consideration,  hai'ing  in  view,  as  they  do,  tlie  sep- 
aration of  child  from  parent  by  judicLiI  process  as  a  possible  con- 
clusion. Indeed,  niany  caaea  uf  animal  cruelty  may  be  disposed  of 
during  the  process  of  disposition  of  one  of  those  of  children. 

Recalling  those  days,  I  think  we  have  been  amply  ju.'^titted  hy 
that  action,  not  only  by  our  own  experience,  but  by  the  fact,  as  I 
believe  it  to  be,  thnt  no  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelly  lo  ai>i- 
mats — perhaps  none  (or  the  prei'ention  of  cruelty  to  children  — 
has  been  organiied  »ince  ihat  date  (1S77)  but  the  title  "Humane 
Society"  has  been  commonly  adopted,  and  both  services  united 
thereunder. 

When  a  humane  society  is  esiabiishecl,  all  information  of  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  conimunily  related  to  ii»  specialty  flows  tow-iid  it ;  and 
the  neighbor  in  the  fl.it  above  or  in  the  iJiop  below,  the  passing  way- 
farer, the  policeman  on  his  beat,  everybody  who  loves  a  child. —  and 
nearly  every  one  has  at  least  pity  for  one  in  distress,  — will  willingly 
carry  the  new^  of  child  abuse  to  the  society,  and  >et  tlic  remedial 
agency  at  work.  The  examination  of  the  facts  b  the  next  step  :  and 
to  this  none  but  experienced,  clear-headed,  and  absolutely  trusted 
agents  are  assigned.  Upon  their  report  a  decision  is  reached  as  to 
the  proper  action  to  be  taken.  Advice,  admonition,  help  that  may  be 
possible  in  cases  of  misfortune  and  distress,  and,  in  the  more  nggra- 
\-ated  cases,  prosecution,  with  loss  of  the  child  by  the  olTcnder,  and 
fine  or  imprisonment  in  jail  or  (in  the  worst  cases;  the  penitentiary, 
follow. 

The  police  of  our  large  cities  ha%'e  too  often  a  feeling  of  utKer- 
taEnty  in  the  results  ]>cri»onal  to  themselves  of  duty  dune.  Many  a 
good  oHicer  has  been  spoiled  by  his  experience  with  influential  poli- 
ticians. A  short  time  ago  a  patrolman  lold  nic  he  knew  better 
than  to  make  arresLs  for  ceri;iin  ofTcnces,  when  committed  by  per- 
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sons  who  l)»d  polilicaJ  notoriety,  as  liis  dis.mis«al  or  retnov-al  to 
some  less  favored  precinct  would  l>c  sure  to  follow.  For  such  rea- 
son, and  because  the  humane  societies  will  a{)ply  all  necessaty  means 
to  ilieir  proper  disposition  without  fear  or  favor,  the  police  are  glad 
10  refer  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  to  the  society. 

The  effect  upon  a.  coinmuniiy  of  an  active,  well-organized,  and 
well-govcmed  humane  society  is  obWous.  The  child-abuscr's  knowl- 
edge of  its  jurisdiction  grows  rapidly,  nearly  every  day's  public 
record  presenting  something  for  bis  consideration ;  and  he  receive 
much  reliable  infonnntion  of  its  promptness  in  action  and  its  thor- 
ouj^hncss  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  combined  with  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  it  can  neither  dc  brow-beaten  nor  humbugged,  is 
neither  comipliblc  nor  otherwise  acquiescent. — all  of  which  is,  I 
believe,  absolutely  true.  These  principles  give  a  s^nse  of  protec- 
tion from  cruelty,  which  has  thus  at  least  a  court  to  appeal  to,  an  ear 
that  listens,  a  heart  that  understands,  a  willing  unH  an  effective  arm. 

The  Illinois  Humane  Society  since  the  year  iSSo  has  taken  juris- 
diction of  t4.773  cases  of  sufficient  importance  to  record,  in  which 
the  charge  was  cruelty  to  children  in  one  form  or  another.  .\nd, 
while  remedying  the  condition  of  all.  it  has  lifted  entirely  out  from 
unendurable  conditions  3.185  of  these  children. 

Chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  humane  societies  the  sev- 
eral States  have  now  upon  iheir  statute  books  laws  to  protect  (he 
abused  child,  to  punish  the  offender,  to  separate  the  child  from 
tliosc  who  arc  unfit  to  have  control  of  it,  so  that  the  "  unwanted  " 
child  may  be  placed  in  a  position  and  under  an  influence  and  gov- 
ernment that  will  give  it  the  hope  and  the  means  of  a  better  future, 
removed  from  the  vice  and  ignorance  of  its  present  conditions,  in 
which  new  home  it  shall  be  surrounded  by  examples  of  industry, 
disciplined  in  morality,  and  taught  self-support,  and  set  safely  upon 
its  feet  in  the  right  path. 


Not  alone,  however,  in  its  corrective  and  disciplinary  work  is  the 
influence  of  the  humane  society  felt  among  children.  It  strives  to 
be  educational  as  well.  In  the  bands  of  mercy  now  receiving  sup- 
port, more  or  less  active,  from  all  the  groups  or  constituents  engaged 
in  the  prevention  of  cruelty,  the  humane  society  is  making  its  beno%'- 
olcncc  most  practical,  as  it  seeks  to  instruct  tlic  growing  mind ; 
for   »  child   kind  to  its  do^  its  cat,  or  tts  bird,  cannot,  without  a 
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moral  wrench.  b«  cruel  or  indifferent  to  paient,  city,  Slnte,  or  nation. 
At  least,  this  is  our  theory ;  and  we  ar«  willing  to  work  upon  iu  lines. 

Il  is  fairly  esiimaled  that  through  the  work  of  the  Amencain 
Htim^inc  education  Socict)-  of  Boston  (of  which  Mr,  Gcxrc  T. 
Ang«ll  is  president),  and  the  sympathetic  and  related  elTorls  by 
liumane  societies  tliroughout  our  country,  fully  a  inilltoi)  and  a  half 
children  have  listened  to  this  spudal  gospel  of  kindness  ;  and  vrhu 
shall  say  uhai  piopoiliun  of  these  have  been  inlluenccd  (or  pctmn- 
Bent  good  by  that  leachiitg  i 

It  is  at  this  point  the  humane  socict)*  may  most  bcncfirlially  touch 
the  child.  None  can  estimate  the  great  value  of  this  early  iiillucnce 
Some  ten  years  or  so  ago  the  Illinois  Humane  Society  organised 
bands  of  mercy  in  every  public  school  of  the  city  u(  Uhiciija,  and 
in  ^-cry  many  private,  secular,  and  Sabbath  schools.  Sontc  75,000 
children  were  then  brought  in  immediAte  contact  with  the  Humane 
Society.  Since  that  year  it*  band  of  mercy  work  has  gone  on  among 
the  children,  as  time  and  opportunity  have  served ;  and  so  the 
knonledge  of  this  ffreat  mission  is  kept  alive,  to  be  utilized  and 
carried  forward  by  friends  of  children  «\'eryw)icre. 

That  which  our  State  most  needs  tu-day,  in  our  view,  is  a  Slate 
institution,  which  shall  not  be  penal,  but  which  shall  be  permanently 
open  lo  sireel  waifs,  to  be  gathered  up  from  ihe  alleys,  and  taii|cht 
somcihinj;  of  duty  in  life,  instructed  in  handicraft  and  made  self- 
supporting,  at  the  Sute's  cost,  before  ihuy  become  criminals,  >nd 
whose  friendly  doors  should  be  firmly  shut  against  all  associiitton 
with  the  i^orancc.  brutality,  and  crime  which  have  brought  tiiese 
children  (here.  Until  we  have  an  institution  such  as  this,  ihc  work 
our  private  reformatory  institutions  can  accom|)lish,  «ith  all  tltelr 
noble  efions  and  care,  must  fall  far  below  the  actual,  imperative. 
and  almost  desperate  need.  Alonj;  thia  Hoe,  several  of  our  pliilan* 
Ihropic  men  and  womiin  are  working  ■,  but  so  far  they  have  been  met 
by  ignorance  and  selfishness,  and  action  has  been  deferred.  Success, 
however,  will  come  to  these  wise  men  and  women  uliimau-Iy,  a»  tl 
should,  as  indeed  it  must. 

We  are  consuntly  pressed  upon  by  the  knowledj^  that  the  di»- 
graceful  spectacle  of  private  greed  and  public  corruption  is  the  re- 
sult of  indifference  la  the  moral  welfare  of  the  growing  child.  How 
can  a  man  be  charged  with  dereliction  of  duty  to  his  neighbor  who 
has  never  beard  of  his  neighbor?     Why  should  not  a  cbikl  who  has 
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COiiMirted  with  criminals,  with  enemies  of  society,  in  bis  fonn.itive 
ycats,  upon  Uic  first  rcasoniblc  opportunity  betny  the  "  public 
truat  "  he  has  bought  and  fought  himself  into  the  possession  of  ?  ii 
is  the  slupideu  fiituity  to  expect  the  thistle  to  grow  figs. 

Let  11$,  then,  my  friends,  sustain  and  support  with  all  tlic  enthu- 
siasm  and  dclcnnination  of  which  we  3tc  capable,  by  liberal  contri- 
bution nt  OUT  surplus  means,  but  m^re  by  our  inte!lectu.tl  and  moral 
e&oft,  the  huniuiie  societies  of  all  Unds,  by  whatsoever  naini;  they 
may  be  known,  and  ever)*  honest  effort,  organized  and  unorganized, 
by  which  childhood  is  being  reached  for  good,  and  eitpecially  those 
groups  in  which  some  moral  teaching  has  a  place  tn  the  curriculum. 
If  hoQor  go  not  hand  in  hand  with  the  multiplication  tabic  in  our 
schools,  we  but  raise  the  intellectual  j^ade  of  our  convicts,  while 
their  numbers  increase. 

But.  if  wc  shall  care  judiciously  for  these  "unwanted  children  " 
.of  our  great  communities,  and  early  separate  them  from  the  evU  that 
surround?  .nnd  is  de*troying  them  and  us.  and,  with  a  sense  of  our 
own  duty  to  lliem,  instruct  them  in  their  duty  (though  that  inMniction 
should  include  nothing  more), —  their  duty  to  self  (to  live  clcanlily  and 
industriously),  their  duty  to  their  parents  (to  love,  to  honor,  and  (0 
obuy  (hero),  their  duty  to  their  neighbors  (the  community  in  which 
they  live),  and  to  the  State  (to  serve  tt  honorably,  and  not  betray  it), — 
we  shall  be  doing  unto  these  as  we  would  be  done  by,  giving  then^f 
that  which  will  lead  to  their  happy  self-support,  individual  self-respect,^ 
and  civic  pride  and  honesty,  without  which,  though  a  city  or  a  nation 
may  boast  Us  millions  of  population,  yet,  with  the  great  majority  but 
human  waste  in  process  at  development  into  paupers  or  criminals,^ 
that  city  or  nation  is  truly  but  a  dcscit,  a  by-word,  a  hissing,  and 
reproach. 


VII. 

Utform  CQIorft. 


TRADES  TEACHING  IN   JUVENILE  KEFORM- 
ATORIES. 

ABSTRACT  or    fAPEK    IIY    T.  }.  CHAKLTON, 

Trades  teaching  is  u  praclicHbte  In  the  poorest  and  smallest 
istitulions  as  in  the  largest  in  the  land.  Indeed,  1  am  coming  to 
believe  thai  such  in3tinition<>  have  the  2dvant.igc  of  the  more  richly 
endowed  institutions,  just  a$  the  children  of  tltc  poor  from  necessity 
are  more  apt  to  leam  trades  than  those  of  the  rich.  The  usefuitie^K 
of  an  institution,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  training  of  those  placed 
under  its  care,  is  limited  Largely  by  the  intelligent  zeal  of  tboec  in 
control.     Let  me  refer  to  a  page  in  my  own  experience. 

In  tlio  Indiana  Reform  School,  eighteen  years  ago.  the  chief  in- 
dustry was  chair-caning.  It  had  been  the  boa^t  of  the  school  pre- 
viously that  iso.ooo  chairs  had  been  caned  in  one  year.  I  Siiu-  that 
released  boys  were  positively  injured  hy  that  kind  of  instruction.  I 
called  the  attention  ol  tlie  governor  and  board  of  control  lo  the  need 
of  a  change  in  our  industrial  uaining.  \Vc  visited  a  polytechnic 
institution,  and  studied  carefully  the  work  of  its  iiidu»trbl  dcffart- 
menis.  Tbe  pr«!«t[knt  said  it  was  impossible  to  teach  such  hand- 
iwork aa  we  saw  being  done  in  his  institution  to  students  who  were 
'  not  educated  at  least  m  far  as  college  l-Veshmen.  We  returned  dis- 
couraged, and  for  a  time  chait-caning  was  continued.  Bui  I  had 
noticed  that  the  tradesmen  who  were  doing  the  world's  work  were 
men  ofelementaryeducation.aswcrclhe  men  I  had  seen  going  to  their 
work  from  6  to  7  a.m.  in  the  cities,  each  vilh  his  dinner  pail,  who 
were  earning  a  living  for  their  families  at  home.  \\c  resolved  to  at 
IcAst  try  an  experiment.     We  closed  our  great  caning  shop ;  and,  as 
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we  had  our  institutioD  Uigcly  to  build,  we  decided  to  do  it  by  boy 
labor. 

During  the  summer  of  1880  we  erixlcd  our  boys'  dining-rooni  and 
kitchen.  I  employed  two  expert  bricklayers  as  instructors.  licforc 
the  wi>rk  had  prugresH«d  Fat,  one  boy  was  found  capable  of  doing 
tirst-clnss  okitgidt-  wtirk.  But,  before  it  was  completed,  elglit  boys 
could  do  excellent  work  as  bricklayers,  and  some  could  even  rnisc 
corners.  Still  others  learned  niucli  as  caipenierk.  We  bad  pur- 
chased M  the  bricks,  but  we  decided  then  to  make  all  we  should  use. 
Since  that  time  we  have  used  several  milltons  of  bricks,  all  of  which 
were  made  Jiid  burned  in  our  own  yards  by  the  boys.  Instead  of 
six  or  seven  buildings  wc  now  have  ihirty-fiA-e. 

Today  wc  have  in  process  of  erection  a  six-room  school  building. 
All  the  appropriation  wc  have  for  ii  is  the  sum  of  $4,000,  barely 
enough  to  puichiisc  stone,  lumber,  and  milled  work,  ^'ct  you  would 
see  there  twenty-two  boys  laying  brick, others  carrying  the  hod.  One 
hundred  yards  distant  a  brick-yard  is  in  full  operation,  making  io,oi>o 
hrick.i  a  day.  In  it  boy»  mix  ;md  shovel  the  tiny;  oihens  off-bear ; 
others  mould ;  others  set  the  bricks  in  a  kiln ;  and  only  one  officer 
mannge<i  the  yard.  When  a  building  is  erected,  our  boys  plaster  It. 
At  present  wc  have  in  wur  school  eleven  boys  who  can  cam  first- 
elass  wages  as  plasterers.  Still  more  could  do  so  at  carpenter 
work.     These  are  -ill  graduates  from  nur  sloyd  shop. 

In  tlivingani^ationof  Llie  blacksuiiihing  department  I  encountered 
many  difficulties.  While  on  a  visit  to  the  Michigan  Reform  School 
I  visited  the  Stale  Agricultural  College  near  by.  There  1  saw  the 
fir.>t  ^choul  blaLksmith  shop.  It  consisted  of  eight  forges.  I  made 
a  sketch  of  it,  and  revived  to  double  it  in  sixc.  Wc  erected  a  shop 
remiiring  173,000  bricks,  and  equipped  it  with  sixteen  forges.  Under 
our  system  of  half-day  labor  it  give:^  instiuclion  to  two  chisses,  16 
each  ;  i.f.,  3:  boya  each  day.  In  procuring  instructors,  I  encountered 
a  difficulty  tn  securing  men  who  cuuld  comprehend  what  a  school 
shop  should  be.  The  ordinary  blacksmith  would  rather  do  all  the 
n-ork  himself  than  be  bothered  with  boyn.  Svidi  men  were  told  to 
teach  the  trade  to  boj-s  or  leave,  finally,  wc  succeeded  in  securing 
the  right  men.  The  first  year  two  men  were  employed,  e-ich  having 
eight  boys  in  his  class.  In  course  of  lime  this  shop  readied  my 
ideal,  and  for  the  past  four  years  it  has  been  all  1  could  wish.  1  owe 
to  the  Rochester  Industrial    School  the  first  part  of  the  course  of 
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Study.  Then  followed  a  course  of  our  own  dcvUing,  ending  in  horse- 
shoeing. This  department  lias  been  a  great  success.  In  no  depart- 
ment did  we  ever  icccivc  any  special  appropriiuion. 

Wc  have  now  two  bands,  one  advanced,  and  the  other  primnry. 
The  first  band  consisted  of  officen  only,  and  was  organiied  by  on« 
of  the  utficers.  This  was  gr^idually  changed  lo  »  boy  band.  Tite 
first  or  advanced  band  is  recruited  from  ihe  second  band.  The  in- 
structor ^ves  but  half  of  each  day  to  these  bands,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  lime  is  given  lu  other  u-nrk. 

Of  course,  n-e  teach  bread- bakinj:,  tailoring,  sjiocmaking.  caipcn* 
tering,  coolcing,  gas-making,  steam- fitting,  driving  teams,  gardening, 
farming,  printing,  painting.  Il  is  the  duty  of  the  superintend- 
ent to  sec  that  every  department  be  so  managed  as  to  tcicli  trades 
in  their  entirety.  We  give  the  instructor  leave  of  absence,  to 
test  if  the  bov-^  are  taught  aright.  I  make  it  a  rule  nei'er  to  put 
a  substitute  uthccT  in  any  deparitncnt  which  may  be  lemporarily 
without  its  bead.  If  the  discipline  oE  a  school  is  what  it  should 
be,  the  trusted  boys  of  that  woik  uill  ro^iL-ige  the  depattment.  and 
take  grc<lt  pride  in  duing  so.  Our  gas-worlu  are  always  in  cltarge  uf 
bo)-s,  and  yet  it  is  quite  a  large  plant.  Our  sicam  plant  can  do  at 
any  time  without  the  engineer,  for  at  all  times  there  arc  boys  com- 
petent to  manage  it.  We  have  been  without  a  bread-baker  for 
several  months  at  a  time.  We  can  easily  dispcitsc  with  his  ser- 
vices to  do  other  work  for  months  at  a  time.  When  n  cjok  leave* 
for  a  sbon  period,  hoys  manage  almost  as  well,  and  lo  the  much 
greater  advantage  of  the  boys  ihcmselvcs.    We  have  boy  tailors 

who  could  do  all  the  work  for  a  year.  The  »:inie  holds  true  a»  to 
the  shoe  shop.  I  have  had  no  tlorist,  other  than  boys,  for  a  year 
atfttitne.  The  printing  department  and  steam  laundry  have  each 
been  m^mnged  for  months  without  an  olTicer.  Iti  some  large  re- 
(omtatories  boys  arc  not  trusted  to  ever  drive  the  teams.  Hired 
men  do  this.  Now  this  is  all  wrong.  Our  boys  should  learn  how 
lo  manage  teams.  One  result  of  bountiful  approptiatiuns  is  tlial  too 
many  men  and  women  are  employed  to  actii.illy  do  work  that  boys 
should  do.  When  I  entered  refurm-scliool  work,  the  *' choicest 
berth"  in  the  school  for  a  boy  was  considered  to  be  that  of  waiter 
boy  at  the  superintendent's  table.  The  boy  then  holding  this  pince 
had  performed  those  duties  from  the  first  month  he  had  entered  the 
school.     Had  he  been  a  colored  boy,  this  might  have  been  the 
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proper  training  to  educate  him  as  a  waiter;  but  be  n-as  a  ver)'intGt1i- 
gem,  nmliitioiis  white  boy,  and  never  tor  a  momeni  contemplated  be- 
coming a  waitw  for  a  living,  I  secured  him  a  home  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Slate :  but,  Uiough  be  was  past  seventeen  years  of  age, 
nnd  strong,  he  could  do  nothing  but  wait  on  table.  I  saw  the  ^pak 
place  in  the  treittroent  of  tliat  boy.  and  have  never  allowed  a  repe- 
tition of  it.  At  present  the  waiter  at  my  table  is  always  a  colored 
boy ;  but  the  present  one  can  cam  first-class  wages  as  a  plasterer  or 
brickUyer,  as  well  a."  at  wiiifing  on  table. 

A  short  lime  since  we  decided  to  plaster  a  large  shop,  to  pve  the 
hoys  some  practice.  I  said  to  my  ivaitcr,  "  Don't  you  think  you 
ithould  give  up  this  work  for  a  f<;w  weeks,  so  as  to  keep  in  practice 
as  a  plasterer  ? "  He  n.>adily  assented.  So  I  procured  a  substitote, 
and  let  him  lake  his  trowel  until  the  building  was  completed,  when 
he  resumed  hi*  place  as  my  nailer. 

A  superintendent  should  not  allow  the  desire  of  any  employee, 
nor  even  his  own  comfort  or  that  of  his  family,  to  deprive  a  boy 
of  the  best  advantage».  If  a  boy  is  vithotit  a  trade,  and  he  is  par- 
ticularly wanted  in  a  certain  place,  that  fact  must  not  in  die  least 
be  alloued  in  influence  the  superintendent  in  giving  the  boy  every 
trade  ad^'anIage.  Let  the  inlercat  of  tJic  boy  be  paramount.  In 
manufacturing  establishments  all  over  the  land  ihc  chief  aim  is  the 
manufactured  prndiici.  It  i.t  the  one  great  object  sought.  Rut  in 
a  boys'  reformatory  the  greai  output  is  the  boy.  I  fe  b  the  one  for 
whom  the  school  is  established  and  is  now  maintained,  I  once 
visited  the  oldest  reformatorj-  in  the  I'nited  States.  There  was  a 
marked  absence  of  trades  teaching.  The  olTicial  to  whom  iJus  was 
due  justified  hinrself  by  saying  that  be  did  not  believe  chat  a 
refof It) -school  boy  should  have  aiij'  a<Ivantages  over  other  boys  who 
had  never  gone  astray.  He  quoted  his  fanner  brother,  wlio  had  two 
sona  who  arose  early  and  worked  all  day,  and  who  were  entitled  to 
trade  advantages  more  than  any  boy  in  a  reform  school.  Tins 
otiicial  bad  lost  sight  of  the  needs  of  the  State.  He  never  com- 
prehended that  the  first  duty  of  the  State  was  'to  rescue  its  delin- 
quent boys  from  a  life  of  vice  and  idleness,  and  make  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  great  industrial  army. 

In  studying  the  present  status  of  trades  teaching.  1  am  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  industrial  education  is  the  hope 
of  the  country.    The  industrial  high  schools  are  doing  a  good  work. 
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but  indiistiial  rcfoimatorics  arc  doinj;  far  more.  The  bigh  schools 
study  inununl  Iraining  merely  for  the  educ.-ittonal  \'a1ue.  Reform- 
atory schools  stiidy  it  not  for  tiiat  only,  bul  ihal  it  niAy  be  made 
the  threshold  to  the  trades.  I  hold  that  wc  have  no  ri|;ht  to  teach 
a  boy  a  part  of  a  trade,  and  tlien  stop.  He  should  be  taughi  aH 
of  a  trade.  A  few  years  ago  the  typc-sclting  machme  was  estab- 
lished. It  docs  the  work  of  seven  or  etf[ht  men.  and  has  materially 
lessened  the  importance  of  tlie  printing  trade.  In  Indianapolis 
alone  it  has  thrown  eighty-five  printers  out  of  work. 

I  remember  when  saddler  shops  were  in  ever>'  nesghborhoud,  and 
the  saddler  trade  a  good  one.  Now  there  is  but  one  in  my  State, 
and  that  is  in  the  Slate's  prison.  Shoemakers  were  in  every 
school  district ;  but  now  they  have  piven  vi-ay  to  the  large  factories, 
and  only  a  few  cobblers  remain.  I  live  along  a  large  creek.  Every 
four  or  live  miles  along  that  stream  there  in  a  vacant  old  water  mill 
where  once  the  local  grinding  was  done.  Larger  mills  now  do 
the  work.  The  same  as  to  weaving.  In  pioneer  days  the  shunle 
and  the  loom  were  in  nearly  every  house.  These  were  folk>wed 
by  the  local  woollen  milU.  but  these  have  given  place  to  great 
mills  with  improved  machinery.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  in 
my  State,  where  there  were  over  :oo  woollen  mills,  now  there 
are  not  over  10  that  are  in  operation.  I  like  the  example  of 
our  great  Robert  Collyer.  He  was  a  blacksmith  in  England. 
While  he  was  a  pastor  at  Iiis  great  church  in  Chicago,  the  students 
of  a  New  England  college  offered  him  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  if 
he  would  make  for  them,  nitli  his  own  hand.t,  a  horseshoe.  He 
went  to  the  nearest  blacksmith  shop,  selected  a  bar  of  .iron,  and 
soon  made  a  shoe  that  was  a  model  of  workmanship.  Several 
years  ago  1  made  a  trip  tlirough  ('anada :  and,  while  going  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  we  saw  a  bridge  on  which  the  most  distingtiished 
statesman  of  Canada  had  worked  as  a  common  stone-mason.  \Vhat  tit 
would  have  prominent  in  a  nation's  life  must  be  put  in  its  schools. 
Thii  i<i  why  manual  training  is  so  rapidly  spreading  in  the  United 
Slates.  'I'hrce  years  ago  t  helped  to  organize  the  first  manual 
training  assoct.ition  of  the  United  Slates.  It  now  holds  regular 
annual  sessions,  and  is  a  great  assemblage.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
but  manual  training  is  fast  spreading,  llie  world  is  indebted  for 
manual  training  to  Russia  and  to  Sweden.  The  Swedish  "  sloyd " 
system  i»  r^tpidly  growing  in  favor  in  the   United   States.     In  our 
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sellout  90  boys  receive  four  hours'  itii^truciion  in  it  each  day. 
The  instructor  is  a  Swede,  and  a  graduate  of  a  sloyd  school  in 
Sweden. 

Indusliial  educAlioii  for  girls  is  being  ptuvidcd  in  all  the  targe, 
cities  of  ihc  United  States.  The  Boston  public  schools  teach  sewing, 
dress-cuntflg,  dressmaking,  nnd  cooking,  f  hail  the  advent  of  an 
age  whcii  ilie  v-owan  i»  given  equal  chances  with  man  in  the  race 
of  life.  While  we  might  wish  that  "storms  could  ne'er  assail" 
<iur  sisters  and  daughters,  yet  our  visfaes  are  oE  no  avail.  In  the 
stern  battle  of  life  they  are  assailed  by  the  worst  of  storms,  ami  it 
behoovcii  them  to  be  prepared  to  "  stand  the  storm."  1  long  to  see 
the  time  uben  it  will  be  fashionable  for  young  women,  even  oi 
wealth,  to  leiim  to  support  thenijielves.  In  Indiana  9,000  womea 
are  teaching  school.  Other  thousands  are  clerks,  typewriiera^ 
telegraphers,  and  book-kecpcrs.  To  the  thousands  of  others  who 
follon  domestic  employments,  it  should  be  no  disgrace.  Our  girls' 
reform  schooU,  as  a  rule,  lit  girls  for  domestic  life,  and  do  the 
work  well.  Women  are  largely  employed  in  the  bu^ness  world. 
Oat  waich  factor}' in  Massachusetts  employs  1, $00  women.  Go 
out  on  the  streets  of  any  large  city  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  you  will  see  hundreds  of  young  women  going  to  ihetr 
traces  o(  labor.  This  is  right,  ft  i»  an  assurance  that  the  time  has 
come  when  a  young  woman  need  not  marry  in  order  to  have  a  linng 
assured:  she  feels  independent.  Girls  should  not  grow  to  woman- 
hood with  no  other  object  than  miirriage.  They  *hould  be  trained 
to  do  some  work  in  life.  The  preparation  M'ould  not  injure  them 
for  domestic  life.  Idleness  is  a  banc  to  any  one.  No  one  can  lead 
a  truly  moral  life,  and  be  idle.  The  workshops  of  the  dc%il  open 
the  moment  those  of  honorable  toil  arc  closed.  Dissipation  hides 
its  head  in  the  presence  of  honest  toil.  When  the  busy  world  is  at 
laliur,  evcTt  crime  itself  retires  to  itH  lair,  to  come  forth  for  it»  P'ey 
only  at  nightfall. 

I  do  not  tmderrate  the  work  of  our  day  schools,  nor  of  religious 
and  moral  instruction.  These  are  essential,  but  alongside  of  them 
place  trades  teaching  as  Arst  and  foremost. 
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SEVEN  YEARS  IN  A  JUVENILE  REFORMATORY. 

ABSTRACT   OP   A    PAPER     BY    F.    K.    BRICGS. 
SFPUtYrKMUnfT    VTATK  IKDUmilAL  SCMOOt,  KOCllKSTKk,  H.V. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  element  in  the  economy  of  the  gowm. 
meiit  of  a  roodern  State  nlxnii  which  people  in  eencral  bivc  aa 
radically  dlHereot  Qotioa»  as  tlicy  hold  in  reference  to  reform 
scIkhiU.  To  the  great  mass  of  people  ihcy  arc  priitonit  where 
young  criminals  are  punished  for  their  miiuleeds. 

[luring  the  last  ses&iun  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  which  was 
held  in  ihecity  of  Rochester,  the  State  Indiistrinl  School  vras  honored 
by  a  visit  from  its  memheri!.  It  wa^  amusing  during  the  cour&e  of 
tlK  inspection  to  hear  the  children  spoken  of  as  convicts :  and  the 
climax  was  reached,  after  all  had  as^-mhlcd  in  the  chapel,  and 
different  viutors  had  spolcen  brteliy  lo  Uic  children,  when  one  granger 
cried  out  from  the  gallery  :  "Where's the  keeper?  Wc  havcn'i  heard 
from  tlic  keeper  yet." 

The  {;real  masa  of  well-to-do,  law-alMdiiig  people  give  little  ihoucht 
and  le&ii  sympathy  to  the  lawless  class.  With  them  it  is  siilficieai  ih^t 
they  arc  punished  for  tlicir  misdcedx.  The  first  and  most  important 
lesson  that  tlie  reform  school  worker  has  to  learn  is  that  punislt- 
ment  as  a  retribution  has  no  place  whatever  in  the  economy  of  the 
world.  He  learns,  or  ought  to  learn,  that  only  as  punishment  is 
used  as  a  means  of  insuuction  and  growth  has  it  anjr  place  in  human 
life. 

The  idea  that  the  wrong-doer  should  be  taught  to  do  right,  and 
that  he  should  be  imprisoned,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  punishment, 
but  (hat  an  opportunity  may  be  offered  whereby  be  may  be  taught 
to  overcome  liis  weakness,  if  followed  in  denling  with  criminals, 
would  soon  bring  about  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  from  those 
existing  at  the  present  time. 

The  reform  school  wotker.  coining  daily  in  contact  with  those  who 
arc  more  weak  than  erring,  grows  to  view  these  so-called  crimes  ta 
largely  the  result  of  a  failure  of  the  criminal  to  properly  correlate 
cause  and  effect.  Nu  punishment  has  ever  been  found  sufficiently 
scii'cre  to  prevent  law-breaking.  Nothing  but  chan^ng  the  constitution 
of  the  mind  and  the  current  of  men's  thought*  will  prevent  that. 
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Experience  in  a  reform  school  shows  thai  education,  phy-sical.  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  is  the  means  by  which  delinquent  and  crimi- 
nal liumanity  in  to  b«  hruught  up  to  a  normal  plane  <if  living.  The 
physical  must  be  developed  and  uducaied,  in  order  that  the  brain  may- 
be aroused  and  quickened.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  hy 
those  employnien i3  whidi  present  a  constant  train  of  difliculties  to 
be  overcome,  thus  demanding  Increasing  i>kill  and  power.  Industries 
pursued  for  profit,  because  of  the  desire  to  make  money  out  of  the 
inmates  of  institutions,  do  not  answer  the  re<|uiremcnts  in  this 
regard. 

in  order  that  the  labor  of  inmates  may  be  prohcablc,  the  vfotk  must 
be  &o  subdivided  that  one  person  will  do  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  making  of  a  garment,  a  ut<;nsil,  or  machine.  This  requires  but  a 
short  time  to  master;  and  thereafter  iliete  is  no  acquisition  of  physi- 
cal skill,  no  demand  upon  the  brain  to  produce  development.  With 
trades  regularly  taught  this  is  not  true.  With  them  there  is  one  difli- 
culty  after  another  lo  be  overcome,  one  obstacle  alter  another  to  be 
surmounted.  The  skill  derived  in  perfecting  one  thing  is  imme- 
diately utilized  in  perfecting  something  more  difTiciilu  more  complex. 
The  result  is  continued  physical  development,  which  in  turn  reacts 
upon  the  brain,  as  has  been  proven  linie  and  again. 

But  trade  teaching  alone  docs  not  call  into  play  and  develop  all 
the  muscles  of  tlie  body.  Physical  culture  or  military  training  is  re- 
quired to  do  this.  I  have  seen  puny,  sickly,  stoop-shouldered,  ill- 
dcrvloped  boys  changed  by  a  year  of  nultlary  and  industrial  tiainlDg 
into  erect,  healthful  tads.  The  development  of  the  physical,  how- 
ever, is  Doi  an  had  :  it  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  The  end  sought 
is  tJie  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral.  '  I  say  intellectual 
first,  not  because  I  regard  it  as  more  important,  but  because  1  believe 
there  muM  be  a  quickening  and  developing  of  the  intellectual  before 
there  can  be  any  healthful  proper  quickening  of  the  mural. 

That  the  American  people  on  both  sides  the  frontier  believe  that 
education  is  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  life  of  the  individ- 
ual is  abundantly  attested  by  the  sacrifices  made  by  parents,  the 
hardships  and  privations  which  they  endure,  to  enable  their  children 
to  obtain  a^  high  a  degree  of  education  as  possible.  For  this  reason 
communities  assume  heavj- burdens  of  taxation  to  found  ^nd  conduct 
schools  for  the  training  of  youth.  If,  thcrciotc.  education  is  neces- 
sary for  the  normal  child,  how  much   more  essential  is  it   to   the 
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tftlinemiJif  classes  withnrhom  in^litiitions  have  lo  do  !     I  do  not  thinle 

'l  shall  be  challenged  in  ihc  Matcmcnt  that  they  arc  abnormal.  Tticrc 
is  an   indefinable  soinething  which  marks  the   difference    between 

^thosc  for  whom  the  State  is  obliged  to  circ  and  those  who  are  capable 

FOf  and  do  care  for  themselves. 

Experience  in  a  rclonn  school  teuclies  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  th;il  education  should  stand  tirst  in  importance  in  the  uorlc 
of  reformation  or.  more  properly,  formation.  A  school  may  be  more 
correctly  judged  by  the  chiirncter  of  the  teachers  which  it  employs 
than  anyone  other  thing  about  it.  One  has  aptly  xatd,  "Iti.tnot 
the  buildings,  nor  librarit^s.  nor  laboralories.  which  malic  a  college  or 
university:  it  is  the  men  »nd  the  women  who  are  there,  with  noble 
ends  and  high  purposci  to  arouse  and  quicken  mind,  and  to  make 
men  and  nomen." 

Wherever  there  is  one  earnest,  consecrated  man  or  woman,  whether 
in  a  bAckvroods  school- houw  or  in  the  noblest  edifice  the  brain  of 
man  has  yet  conceived,  iht-rc  is  a  college ;  and  there  minds  arc  being 
developed  md  quickened,  and  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life.  If.  there- 
fore, day  by  day  the  buys  and  girls  in  reform  schools  come  in 
contact  with  teachers  who  have  the  earnestness  of  a  noble  pur^wse 
nnd  the  refinement  which  comes  therefrom,  they  do  not  fail  to  gain 
in  those  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  manhood  and  woniunhood. 

What  we  need  in  reform  schools  arc  fewer  whips,  straps,  and  other 
instruments  of  punishment,  and  more  men  and  women  who  believe 
that  bad  boys  and  bad  girls  can  b«  made  better,  and  that  they  are 
the  ones  who  can  teach  them  to  be  better. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "  What  lake*  the  place  of  cor- 
poi^I  punishment  in  enforcing  disciplined  "  Otir  system  is  this.  We 
have  a  separate  building  known  as  the  guard-house.  To  this  all 
offenders  are  sent,  if  found  guilty  at  a  hearing  before  the  disciplinary 
officer.    This  guard-house  consists  essentially  of  a  corridor  loo  feet 

fin  length,  and  lo  feci  in  width:  fourteen  rooms,  each  lo  X  14  feet  in 
size,  closed  by  double  doora  and  lighted  by  a  btntem  in  the  roof, 
in  which  are  four  windows,  24X48  inches  in  size.  Ventilation 
is  provided  (or  the  entire  building  by  means  of  two  electric  fans,  one 
of  which  forces  pure  air  into  each  room,  and  the  other  draws  out  the 
impure  air.  In  the  corridor  of  this  building  offenders  against  the 
good  order  of  the  school  are  subjected  to  military  drill  from  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  o'clock  at  night,  with  short  intervals 
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of  rest,  nnd  an  hour  id  which  to  eat  dinner.     This  niiliiary  drill  c 
sists  in  mnrching  to  and  fro  for  a  hAlf-hour,  standing  -it  east: 
lidecn  minutes,  then  usinf;  military  &ctting-up  exercises,  which  are 
calculated  to  symmetncally  develop  ihc  entire  body.     The  marching 
follows  these  again,  to  be  in  luiti  followed  by  the  standing  at  case, 
and  so  on  tbroughout  the  day.     A  boy  who  is  tefractur)*,  and  refusciM 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  guard-hoiise,  is  ptit 
in  one  of  the  solitary  confinement  rooms,  and  kept  there  until  he  is 
willing  to  be  obedient,  whether  it  be  six  hours  or  six  weeks.    If  for 
any  extended  period,  however,  one  hour's  cxcrcUc  is  allowed  him 
during  each  day.      Duiing  their  >tav  in  the  guard-hcuisv  their  UkuX 
consists  of  six  ounces  of  bread  for  each  meal  and  as  much  water  iU^ 
they  desire.     If  the  detention  is  long  continued,  the  regular  diet  oC^ 
the  Intrtitution  i»  given  on   VVednekda^-s.      1  Jcptivalion  of  a  meal  is  a 
frequent  means  of  discipline  for  slight  offences.     The  question  may 
be  asked,  "Why  is  not  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  a  mnrftH 
speedy  and  eflective  tncans  of  discipline  i "     I  do  not  &u  regard  it.    A^ 
man's  life  is  the  result  of  his  thought,     I'hcrc  is  nothing  in  the  ap- 
plication of  corporal  punishment  which  has  to  do  with  the  clianging 
of  a  person's  tlioughts.     On  the  other  hand,  tlie  guard-house  ufTords 
an  opportunity  for  thought  \  and  ihc  boy  is  led  to  sec  ihc  rclatioiifl 
which  the  two  forms  of  conduct  bear  to  Ms  comfort  and  well-bein(f.^ 
If  he  behaves  himself,  t»  obedieni  and  rc:>peciful,  he  shares  with  the 
other  cadets  of  ihc  school  the  excellent  meals  which  are  provided, 
the  iiporls  of  ibe  playground,  the  good  opinion  of  the  officers.     If  hft 
offends  against  good  order  and  decency,  he  is  sliul  away  from  al! 
these  things,  where  he  can  see  nothing  of  what  is  going  on.     H 
perhaps,  has  considered  himself  an  important  part  of  die  institution 
but  be  goes  into  a  piivaie  apartment  in  the  giurdhoiige.  stays  for 
shorter  or  longer  term,  6nds  that  things  have  gone  on  >-cry  much 
better  without  him,  and  then  realizes  what  all  the  rest  of  us  have  to 
rcaliie. —  that  he  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  among  the  myriads  on  the 
seashore.     His  personal  comfort  has  been  interfered  with  because  of 
bis  own  misconduct.     So  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  wise 
thing  to  do  is  to  be  obedient  and  law-abiding.    Corporal  punishment 
is  not  necessary  to  tlic  proper  conduct  of  an  institution,  and  has  n 
place  ui  this  nineteenth  century. 

^[oral  and  religiou.t  teaching  plays  an  important  part  in  the  prop 
education  o(  delinquents.     In  the  State  of  New  York  we  believe  i: 
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and  practise  absolute  freedom  of  worship.  Th«  State  Industrial 
School  has  both  .1  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  chaplain,  mid  to  its  Jewish 
inmnlcs  religiotis  inslniclion  in  accordance  Avith  ihclr  faith  is  given. 
This  has  bvc-n  in  force  with  us  for  the  past  ten  years  and  more ;  and 
I  we  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  desire  to  change  it. 

One  vcrj-  important  fact  taught  by  reform  school  experience 
is  tlic  need  o(  constant  supervision  by  officers  bolli  day  and 
ni^t.  To  insist  that  every  child  shall  be  cun&tantly  under  tlie  eye 
of  ao  officer  during  the  day,  and  then  place  fifty  or  sevcnt)--tive 
children  in  a  room  together  at  night  without  the  conjttam  super- 
vision  of  an  officer,  is  little  \ess  than  criminal. 


DO    REFORM    SCHOOLS    REFORM? 


ARSTRACT   OF    PAI>RR    BV  SUI-ERIKTEVDEKT   L.    D.    DRAKE, 
dOONm'tLLE,  MU. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  reforiiiatvries  for  youth  were  the  estab- 
lishmont  of  (he  House  of  Refuge  in  the  city  of  New-  York  and  the 
founding  in  iSiS  of  an  association  by  such  men  as  John  tlriscom, 

'Thomas  Eddy,  Hugh  Maxwell,  and  Jaincs  W.Gerard.  This  efiort 
took  distinctive  shape  in  a  i^ubsequent  house  of  refuge,  which  was 
established  on  what  is  now  Madison  Square,  New  Vork  <,'ity,  quite 
near  the  spot  where  lo^ay  stands  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  From 
this  example  there  spread  out  to  Boston,  Phlladctpliia,  Wcslboro, 
Lancaster,  and  other  points,  the  early  reformator>'  institutions  of  the 
country.  Statistics  show  that  over  110,000  children  have  bceo 
committed  to  tliese  reformatory  In.-ttitutionx,  and  that  over  71  per 
c^nt.  have  been  pcrtnanentlyTcformed. 
What  is  necessary  to  secure  this  refonnadon?     flood  teachers, 

I'liboksome  food,  out-of-door  exercise,  thorough  and  unremitting 
dcanliness.  the  inculcation  of  gentle  dispositions  pure  thoughts, 
and  refined  manners,  from  examples  set  from  hour  to  hour,  from 
day  to  d.iy,  and  from  week  to  week,  by  those  who  have  the  care  of 
these  children.     Appetites  must  be  subdued  or  controlled,  evil  ini- 
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pulses  miLsi  be  turned  xside  by  gentte  words  of  counsel  a^nd  3d%'ice : 
and  the  mind  of  the  child  led  as  rapidly  as  may  be  tcom  the  low 
level  of  iu  original  surroundings  to  a  higher  and  more  elevated 
plane.  Religion  and  moraiity  must  be  instilled  by  palienl  and 
careful  leaching.  Such  tact  and  knowledge  ol  buin;in  nature  »ic 
required  that  a  teacher  must  possess  natural  tjualilications  (or 
thi;  wort:.  The  habit  of  prayer  and  praise,  and  the  rvBning  InHu- 
eiK«s  of  poetry,  music,  au<l  Aoag,  should  be  a  pait  of  the  every  day 
life.  So  far  as  is  practicable,  these  schools  should  be  conducted 
upon  what  is  known  as  tlie  cottage  plan.  —  the  moat  advanced  mclhud 
in  reformatory  work.  Tiie&e  cottages  should  be  prL-sided  over  by 
a  man  and  wife,  whose  true,  identic  companionship  may  exert  an  in- 
fluence of  untold  benefit. 

In  the  long  pleas.in(  days  oC  summer  the  lime  slioittd  be  devoted 
more  largely  to  physical  labor  and  exercise,  and  less  to  study.  In 
ihc  shorter  dajs  and  longer  evenings  of  fall  and  winter  this  rule 
should  be  reversed.  'ITie  children  must  learn  the  nobiliiy  of  labor 
and  how  to  use  their  hands,  so  thai,  when  iliey  go  out  into  the  world, 
they  may  be  able  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood. 

There  arc  two  erroneous  idcts  in  the  public  mind  that  stand  in 
Ihc  way  of  the  success  of  boys  who  come  onl  of  the  reform  school. 
One  is  that  the  institution  is  a  penitentiary,  with  all  the  odium  of 
brutal  criminality,  stripes,  and  disgrace.  The  other  is  that  il  is  a 
place  of  idleness  and  pleasure,  where  ne'er-do-wells  go  to  become  no 
belter  than  they  were.  A  reform  school  is  not  a  pcnilcniiary. 
Tiwre  are  upon  its  inmates  no  badges  of  diagr.ice  and  felony. 
There  are  no  walls  encoinpniutng  them  about.  There  arc  no  guards 
with  loaded  guns  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Children  that  enter 
these  institutions  ore  given  every  advantage  possible.  Science,  as 
well  as  everything  that  peruins  to  a  good  practicable  trade,  is 
taught  these  yoiith.  The  boy  who  learns  a  trade  is  elevated  to  a 
higher  pbne  in  life. 

In  the  literature  of  reform  schools  there  are  many  striking  in- 
stances ai  success  in  life  of  persons  who  have  lived  under  their 
influence.  Tliey  have  been  uoned  against  mure  than  sinning;  and, 
after  all,  they  are  but  boys.  They  were  bom  to  a  hard  lot.  We 
are  giving  them  a  chance.  Da  as  mucli,  good  people,  when  they 
come  out  from  the  reform  school,  and  help  them  to  fa:iicn  their  feet 
upon  the  ladder  of  honorable  life  and  employment. 
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These  schools  »re  hives  of  industry,  and  schools  for  all  that  is 
good  and  attaiaablc  under  the  surrounding  drcunuUinces.  Tbal 
they  Hcscr^-e  Uie  encouragement  and  the  maintenance  of  the  public, 
no  man  or  woman  who  has  a  heart  can  deny.  And  that  they  are  an 
economy  and  a  benefit  in  the  body  politic  is  susceptible  ot  accurate 
demanstratinn.  Therefore,  1  bespeak  for  these  inslilutions  a  more 
careful  consideration,  and  the  ciitici&ms  which  are  so  often  made 
will  soon  cease,  and  the  question  whether  reform  schools  reform  » ill 
soon  be  solved ;  and  the  good  people  of  our  land  will  bo  disposed  to 
commend  rather  then  condemn  the  men  and  women  who  are  spend- 
ing their  lives  in  the  upbuilding  of  humanity. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING   IN   GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 

AU5TKACT    Or    rAPER    RV    MR$.    LUCV    M.    SICKELS, 
tVriiRI>TENDKMT,  AI>»1AS,  NrCH. 

This  is  an  intricate  problem,  which  both  interests  and  perplexes 
one.  If  it  weie  merely  for  employment  for  the  time  being  or  for 
the  profit  it  might  bring  to  ihc  institution,  it  would  be  .1  very  easy 
one  to  solve ;  but  the  problem  is  to  train  the  girls,  that  ihcy  may  be 
sclf-supporiing,  each  in  her  own  path  in  life,  after  our  supervision 
ceases.  Vcrj-  few  of  otJr  girls  have  even  comfortable  home»  with 
fathers  or  brothers  who  wish  to  support  and  $hclt«r  them. 

Let  me  go  to  our  history.  Take  the  latest  arrivals,  100  in  number, 
and  I  find,  of  the  too,  i  only  came  from  a  good  home;  3  were 
orphans,  and  had  no  home;  5  had  fairly  good  homes  ;  ji  were  not 
of  the  wor^t  type,  fathers  and  mothers  being  day  laborers,  going  out 
in  the  morning  and  returning  .it  night ;  60  homes  were  of  the 
worst  description,  far  worse  than  none  at  all, 

63  had  fathers  who  were  habitual  drunkards:  16  had  drunken 
and  dissolute  mothers ;  44  had  divurcwl  parents. 

Thus  we  see  the  children  Mcrc  neglected  at  home  during  child- 
hood. As  Victor  Hugo  has  said,  "  .Ml  the  vagabondage  in  the 
world  begins  In  neglected  childhood."     Hence  the  cause  and  need 
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of  industiia]  schools  and  industrial  training.  And  let  industrial 
training  be  joined  to  a  com ronn- school  education.  Adapt  the  in- 
dustrial training  lu  the  capacity  or  ability  o(  the  learner,  and  the 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  now  in  our  car«.  who  are  lo  be  among 
the  wagv-cnrners  o(  the  future,  may  hatve  an  education  of  the  han<l, 
eye,  and  heart. 

The  industries  which  may  be  Uught  girls  are  limited.  When  I 
have  visitixl  boy*'  trade  schools,  and  ha\'e  visited  the  carpenter 
shop,  [laint  shop,  shoe  shop,  cabinet  shop,  tailor  sliop.  bioom  fac> 
tory,  and  printing-office,  have  seen  the  boys  learning  the  mason 
trade,  building  stalely  chimneys,  and  even  putting  up  their  ouni 
cottages  and  making  their  own  furniuirc,  then  1  have  fcU  that  we  in 
girls'  schools  are  restricted,  and  are  laboring  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, when  OUT  industrJea  are  compared. 

We  cannot  become  shoemaker^  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  or 
masons;  and  ve  prefer  not  to  send  our  girls  into  the  printing-office. 
What,  then,  shall  the  girls  dl>^  First,  what  is  our  aim  ?  To  give 
the  girls  such  work  as  will  tit  ihcm  for  better  womanhood,  bcner 
«nfehood,  and  better  motherhood. 

Before  taking  up  any  btanch  of  industry,  we  should  be  sure  that  it 
is  practical,  that  it  is  something  by  which  the  girl  can  cam  an  honest 
livelihood  in  the  future.  Anytliing  that  tends  to  m.ike  girls  love 
housewifely  arts  is  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  \.V.,  there  ts  a  department  of 
domestic  science,  which  includes  home  nursing,  food  economies, 
preser^'tng  and  pickling,  cookery  and  laundry  work,  besides  mar- 
keting. 

In  Walhanstctn,  England,  there  is  a  college  for  housewives,  where 
young  women  may  learn  all  the  branches  of  domestic  work,  includ- 
ing cookery,  needlework,  laundry  work,  and  hotisebold  superin* 
teodence. 

The  college  is  appropriately  named  St.  Martha.  Only  ten  pupils 
arc  received  at  a  time,  in  order  that  each  may  sen-c  her  turn  as 
housekeeper,  chambermaid,  laundrc-is,  etc.  A  graduate  from  this 
school  is  equally  fitted  for  a   hou.seniaid  or  mi»ttc»H. 

The  Orexel  institute  of  An.  Science,  and  Industry,  has  a  normal 
course  in  domestic  science.  'Ilie  course  of  instruction  covers  theo- 
retical and  praciic;tl  cookery,  chemistry  of  food,  and  laundry  work. 
We  also  find  societies  and  sclentilic  clubs  which  advertise  demon- 
stration lessons  in  cookery. 


. 
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The  Miclii^an  Agricultural  C<ril«fre  has  opened  a  cooking  school 
(or  tbe  young  Udy  students ;  and  it  has  also  a  large  class  of  young 
ladicx  making  a  study  of  lli>ricul(urc.  both  r>f  which  we  believer  lo  be 
advisable  in  uur  Hoin«  fur  Girls  at  Adrian. 

We  have  always  taught  cookery  in  the  cottages :  but  that  is  not 
enough,  and  it  cnnnot  be  done  as  scientittcally  as  yre  wish.  A  cock- 
ing school  will  therefore  be  opened  soon,  when  the  girls  will  have 
practical  training  under  a  competent  teacher  of  cooking,  chemistry  of 
food,  pTvscn'ing.  pickling,  fruit -chinning,  etc. 

It  was  once  supposed  thai  any  woman,  no  matter  how  stupid,  if 
she  could  do  nothing  else,  could  manage  a  house  and  do  household 
work.  I'his  is  a  mislukc  VVuiiicn  nrc  waking  up  to  a  rcaliaation  of 
this  fact;  else  why  a  mothers'  congress,  mothers'  conventions, 
mothers'  dubs  and  cooking  classes,  lectures  on  home  sanitation, 
sick  diet,  emergencies,  and  home  nursing? 

At  ihe  present  time,  when  a  Woman's  Exchange  may  be  found  in 
nearly  every  city,  a  girl  or  woman  may,  by  the  aid  of  her  experience 
and  training  in  our  schools,  be  enabled  to  assist  herself  and  aid  the 
association.  Home  bakeries,  too,  arc  a  luxury  to  housewives ;  but 
the  woman  who  keeps  one  must  be  a  good  cook. 

I^undrj'  work  i-t  really  one  of  the  line  arts.  There  is  beauty  in  a 
line  full  of  snowy  white  muslin,  or  clothes-bars  hung  with  daintily 
ironed  ruffles,  tucks,  gathers,  and  puffs.  This  is  a  trade;  and  lo  the 
one  who  learns  it  and  loves  the  work  we  say.  You  may  be  "  Queen  of 
the  Tubs"  some  day. 

Quilting  and  tying  comforters  is  one  of  our  employments.  Each 
girl  may  piece,  and  have  to  carry  away  with  her,  a  quilt,  if  she 
so  desires.  Knitting  may  be  dune  to  advantage.  Wc  knit  all 
of  our  mittens  by  hand,  and  have  knit  many  pairs  of  silk  ones  for 
customers. 

Dressmaking  ts  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profitable  occupa- 
tions. Dressmakers  have  told  me  repeatedly  that  it  is  diHicuit  to 
find  girls  now  who  can  sew  welt  enough  lu  become  helpful  appren- 
tices. Wc  have  a  dressmaking  department  in  our  home;  but  our 
prls  arc  first  taught  plain  sewing  in  the  cottage  sewing-room,  and 
then  those  who  show  a  taste  for  dreiismaking  are  promoted  to 
the  shop  to  hnish  under  a  competent  dressituker.  One  of  our  girls 
works  in  a  shop  in  the  city  now,  has  her  board,  lodging,  and  wash> 
ing,  besides  a  weekly   allowance.     She  comes  home  on  Sunday  to 
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service.    The  lady  for  whom  she  «-orks  H  pleased  with  her  and  the 
progress  slie  is  making. 

Severn!  who  are  discliarged  are  earning  good  wages  with  the 
needle,  some  at  dressmaking,  oibeis  at  plain  sewing;  and  odc  crip- 
pled  gill  has  more  orders  Cor  heniMitching  and  drawn -work  Uian  she 
can  till.  Many  of  our  girls  d^rn  su  ncatiy  ttiat  it  might  be  put  to 
good  account  5onic  time.  We  train  and  teach  to  patch,  darn,  and 
mend  otd  cinihing,  aIno  to  clean  gloves  ;  for  Any  of  these  little  ac- 
complish men  is  mny  help  to  add  to  their  income,  as  there  arc  many 
ladies  to^ay  looking  for  help  to  rip,  repair,  clean,  and  make  over  old 
gaTincnt.v  And  we  <^ay  to  the  girln.  If  you  learn  to  do  all  tht»  well, 
you  nei-d  ncvtr  lack  for  emplojmcnt. 

Light  gardening  and  raising  small  fruit  are  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  work  for  girls.  They  delight  in  bern' -picking,  and  nl$o 
in  the  dcticions  shtittcakes  which  come  on  lo  their  tables  frequently 
during  berry  time.  We  raise  both  strawberries  and  raspberries  and 
have  found  it  su  helpful  iind  beiitticinl  in  many  ways  that  we  shall 
put  out  3  quantity  of  blackberry  bushes  this  year.  Our  girts  pick 
the  peaii,  string  beans,  gather  the  lettuce  and  radishes,  set  out 
plants,  pick  lumaloe».  dig  and  pick  up  potatoes,  bi-sides  caring  for 
tlie  lawns,  spraying  hiisltcs,  and  cultivating  the  Howcrs.  When  one 
of  our  girls  t>hows  a  tendency  lo  consumption  or  lo  a  \ow  physical 
condition,  we  gel  her  out  of  doors,  .11  light  work  at  first ;  but,  before 
tlic  suinmet  is  over,  she  will,  as  a  rule,  b«  able  to  do  as  much  as  any 
one.  In  some  schools  bee  culture  has  been  considered  practicnl ;  in 
others,  -tille  culture  and  poultry  raising. 

Domestic  work  in  all  it^  bmnches  should  be  taught;  and  for  the 
majority  wc  recommend  that  they  go  into  good  families  in  the  country 
to  be  assistants,  for  there  they  have  better  homes,  a  better  room  and 
bed.  more  wholosoine  food,  and  more  natural  family  relation  and 
sympathy.  They  will  have  better  ventilated  rooms  in  which  lo  work 
3nd  more  healthful  bodily  exerciiie,  in  pure,  fresh  air,  than  any  worlc- 
ing-girl  in  the  city. 

But  over  all  and  above  all,  in  whatever  branch  of  industry,  let  not 
the  motivr  be  one  of  monetary  value,  of  wh.ii  it  may  profit  the  State 
or  institution,  but  how  we  may  Hi  them  for  womanhood. 

Womanhood  comes  in  advance  ot  wifehood  and  motherhood  ;  and 
the  girl  who  is  trained  to  a  noble  idtnl  of  womanhood  cannot  make 
of  Ufe  ft  failtue,  although  she  may  be  no  man's  wife  and  no  child's 
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'mother,  tf  she  be  worthless  as  a  woman,  she  would  be  worse  tlian 
worthless  as  a  wife  and  nwilict'.  Let  her  itiuning  be  such  that, 
whether  itinrricd  or  single,  »he  sh^dl  have  character  and  ability  to 
fttand  alone,  with  value  in  herself  and  with  a  high  rfgard  for  honest>- 
and  purity. 


CATHOLIC    REFORMATORY    AGENCIES. 


BV   JOHN   ;.   DELAHBV,    SEW  TORK,   K.V. 

The  Caiholic  Church  is  prompted  by  the  desire  of  securing  eternal 
hapfnncss  for  the  iwuls  of  men.  H«r  unyielding  doctrine,  that 
"failh  without  good  worlu  is  vain,"  compels  her,  in  fulfilmcDt  of  her 
mission,  to  endeavor  that  men  shall  not  only  believe,  but  that  ihey 
shall  live  And  act  righteously  and  do  good,  in  order  that  tlicy  may 
thereby  attain  a  ble»«cd  immortality.  The  only  hope  for  the  inten- 
tional evil-doer,  in  the  eycx  of  the  Church,  is  that  he  shall  voluntarily 
cease  from  evil  and  freely  do  good.  To  bring  about  this  reform  in 
the  evil-disposed,  she  mast  effect  a  change  of  heart.  Mere  outward 
conformity  to  ride  or  law  can  never  be  considered  by  her  the  sum 
total  of  reformation.  I'hits  then,  is  bei  primary  end.  k  is  distinc- 
tively a  religious  one.  The  means  she  takes  to  attftin  it  arc  religious. 
And  ^hat  is  why,  in  every  system  of  reform,  ^hc  prescribes  as  first 
and  indispensable  the  application  of  religious  rotflhods.  But  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  is  not  her  only  end.  Her  ethical  system  does 
not  slop  here.  She  recognises  that  man's  relations  .ire  not  only  with 
his  Ktaker  and  eternity,  but  with  his  fellow-man  and  with  time. 
Civil  Mciety  is  the  means  by  which  man  can  live  the  life  of  a  social 
being,  which  he  is,  'ITiis  society  has  its  taws,  which,  when  not  in- 
consistent with  the  higher  law,  be  is  bound  to  obey.  He  assumes 
duiie«  as  a  father,  husband,  brother,  son.  or  citizen,  which  he  is 
bound  to  prrfurra.  The  good  works  required  of  him  arc  not  merely 
confined  lo  ihe  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  in  ilte  fullihncnt 
of  his  duiin  to  his  fellow-man  and  to  the  State. 

When,  therefore,  she  endeavors  to  induce  the  erring  to  conform  to 
either  the  moral  or  the  civic  law,  she  has  in  view  not  alone  tlie  glory 
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of  Cod,  but  the  welfare  of  humanity.  On  this  double  ground  rests- 
the  theory  of  all  her  works  of  chanty,  especinlly  cif  her  worlds  of 
mercy  for  the  wayward  and  the  delinquent.  Other  churches  duubt- 
less  act  from  precisely  the  same  motives.  I  only  specilically  mention 
this  point,  that  her  practice  may  be  mnre  cleitrly  discernible  from 
ilcr  Uieory, 

Work  of  this  character  is  generally  committed  to  religious  orders 
of  men  iind  wnmen,  wbncte  live*  arc  consecrated  to  the  cniise,  :if(er  a 
long  probationary  period  of  careful  training.  The  impulse  which 
directs  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  must  be  shown  to 
he  more  than  a  mere  emotional  piety  or  a.  momentary  exaltation  of 
soul.  Tbi'v  are  tested  for  years  ttniler  a  most  ini;eniuiis  system,  the 
result  of  centuries  of  experience;  and,  unless  ihcy  measuie  up  to  the 
required  sinndard,  they  are  not  accepted  for  ihe  work,  thev  may 
not  take  the  vows.  It  is  remarkable  that  as  a  result  of  this  system, 
of  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  world  over,  who  have  consecrated 
themselves  to  this  undertaking,  few  have  ever  resigned  until  called 
to  llic  bosom  of  their  God.  Who  are  these  men  and  women?  The 
weak  of  mind,  sentimental  souls,  ilte  di.<iappainted  with  life  i  Oh.  no  I 
They  are  the  best,  Ibe  noblest,  the  most  duteous,  the  strongest  in 
mind  and  iKidy.  of  our   sons  and  daughters. 

And  here  comes  into  play  another  of  the  singular  influences  of  our 
Church  upon  family  life.  When  the  son  or  dauKhter  of  a  devoted 
household,  just  ripened  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  comes  to  the 
parent  and  announces  his  or  her  determination  to  enter  a  life  like 
this,  the  parent  deems  it  to  be  a  call  from  God :  for  he  recognize* 
that  no  human  motive,  no  material  consideration,  could  prompt  the 
young  hc»ri  to  make  that  supreme  sacrifice.  Although  Ihe  parent 
may  have  looked  forward  to  the  solace  and  compamonsMp  of  such  a 
child,  may  have  made  sacrittccs  to  prepare  him  for  a  station  in  life 
in  which  he  might  hll  a  place  of  honor  or  distinction,  and  even 
though  it  may  mean  the  exlJnclion  of  his  house.—  the  end  of  his 
race,-*  he  bows  to  the  voice  of  the  One  who  has  given  and  has  the 
right  to  takeaway.  Not  Abraham,  leading  his  darling  Isaac  bearing 
the  «-ood  for  the  sacrificial  fire,  showed  a  greater  resignation  than 
docs  the  parent  loyal  to  tlie  faith. 

And  now  to  come  to  my  special  theme, —  the  work  of  reforming 
juvenile  delinquents  and  the  young  girls  or  women  who,  having 
sinned  against  the   holy  virtue,   have  become  habitual  (lenders 
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jigaiiuit  it.  I  invite  your  attention  to  tiie  work  of  reforming  wiyward 
girls,  or.  as  liiey  arc  so  ofien  unforlunately  called,  "  (alien  women." 
far  loo  many  believing  that  they  can  never  be  lifted  up  to  the  pkne 
of  honorable  womanhood  again,  but  that  they  are  fallen  forever. 
Thi^  belief  has  been  proven  to  be  false  by  the  experience,  xmong 
other  agencies,  of  two  orders  of  icl'iglous  women,  the  Sisters  of  the 
iJiviue  Com  passion  and  the  listers  of  the  (>ood  Shepherd.  'i*he 
Conner  have  two  houses  in  New  York,  one  in  (he  city,  llic  other  in 
White  Plains.  The  Sisters  of  lite  (Jood  Shepherd  have  numerous 
establishments  Uiroughout  tlie  world,  of  which  a  great  number  arc  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  subjects  for 
reformation  in  these  institutions  arc  usually  clasMlied  under  four 
general  heads. 

I.  The  first  is  the  "preservation  class."  This  it  composed  of 
children  of  tender  years,  who  have  sho*-n  a  wayward  disposition,  or 
who  have  been  subjected  to  dangerous  environment,  or  are  the  off- 
spring of  bad  parentage.  They  arc  of  various  ages,  almost  from 
girlhood  up  to  sixteen.  Their  lives  have  not  been  wicked,  but 
wight,  if  noE  properly  directed,  become  so.  They  are  trained  in  the 
ordinary  briiiiches  of  education  :iiid  indu.ilcy.  They  are  entirely 
I  separated  from  Uie  older  girls,  never  bein^  permitted  to  come  into 
'  contact  with  Ihcm  or  even  to  see  them.  With  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  ihcy  are  housed  in  a  separate  building.  With  the 
Sisters  of  the  Divine -t'ompassion  they  are  not  only  not  housed  on 
the  same  grounds,  but  by  a  rule  of  the  order  cannot  be  quartered 
in  the  same  town  or  city,  imlcss  the  city  be  very  l.irge,  and  then  in  a 
separate  institution  bearing  a  separate  name  and  in  an  entirely  remote 
locality  from  the  house  for  older  girl*.  This  is  done  for  ihc  benefit 
of  the  children,  so  Ihut  among  other  ic:ison»  thcj'  will  not  in  after 
life  be  confounded  with  the  older  subjects,  and  (eel  any  sense  of 
^hame  from  having  spent  the  years  of  their  girlhood  in  such  an 
inatitution.  These  institutions  in  reality  have  more  uf  the  character 
of  private  boarding-schools,  and  arc  deserving  of  the  name  of  Preser- 
vation Classett:  for  they  have  undoubtedly  prevented  almost  their 
entire  ch.irge  from  swelling  the  ranks  of  human  degeneracy.  The 
children,  when  they  leave,  arc  soundly  grounded  in  principles  of 
[religion  and  morality,  and  equipped  with  a  good  elementary  educa- 
tion and  industrial  skill,  which  will  enable  them  to  earn  easily  an 
honest  living  in  their  sphere  of  life. 
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2.  The  second  gcDeral  class  is  composed  of  poor  unfortunates 
recently  taken  into  the  institution  from  the  vrays  of  sin.  With  the 
Sisters  of  tbc  Good  Shepheicl  they  are  either  coinniilted  by  courts 
or  placed  in  the  in&titulion  by  parents  or  guardians,  or  come  of  Dieir 
own  volition,  seeking  huinan  and  divine  aid  to  protect  ihcir  honor 
against  Llieir  own  weak,  depraved  imiures.  U'ilh  [he  SUters  uf  lite 
Divine  Compa&«ion  they  must  all,  lo  some  degree,  willingly  come 
under  the  inHuencc  of  the  institution,  and  must  stay  at  Icist  six 
months.  The  great  majority  of  thoHe  coiiiiniited  leforin^  alihoiigli  to 
some  of  them  Th«  institnlion  ser\'cs  simply  as  a  penal  one:  and,  when 
tbcir  terins  of  commitment  expire,  they  return  to  their  old  life. 

3.  But  many  leave  earnestly  desirous  of  reform,  and,  fearful  of 
their  own  strength  to  resist  temptation,  return,  and  pray  to  be  taken  io 
until  discipline  and  pr-iyer  shall  make  them  better  able  to  wage  the 
fight  for  the  safety  of  their  souls.  Many  otJicrs  at  iJie  expiration  of 
their  terms  remain  volunlniily,  in  order  to  make  the  nxirk  of  refona 
complete.  Their  spirit  is  tlius  fortified:  and  tliousands  have  gone 
ovt  into  the  world  strong  and  true  women,  now  happy  wives  and 
faithful  mothers,  knowing  by  »ad  experience  the  dangers  of  the 
world,  and  vigilantly  guarding  their  dau^rhicrs  from  the  snarc<i  in 
which  they  themselves  were  cnlmppcd,  thus  contributing  lo  the 
propa^tion  of  an  upright  cilizenship. 

4.  Tlie  fourth  gcneml  el4ss  is  largely  made  up  of  ihe  elect  of  the 
third  class  of  those  teclaimcd,  whose  tcform  is*proven  by  from  five  lo 
ten  or  more  jvuss  of  an  utifalicring  practice  of  virtue  and  of  service 
to  tbc  institution,  and  who  are  promoted  from  the  third  class,  called 
"penilenis,"  to  be  known  In  llie  houses  of  the  (iood  Shepherd  as 
"  Mogdatenes."  and  in  the  houses  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Divine  Com* 

ssion  as  "  Children  of  the  Precious  Blood." 
rhey  consecrate  their  entire  lives  to  Ihe  nork  of  the  order,  take 
certain  vows,  and  live  for  the  good  of  others  who  arc,  as  mo^l  of 
themselves  oncewere,  outcast  from  decent  womanhood.  I  say  "mosi 
of  theinKlvc:t"  ;  for  there  h.ive  been  ca9>eit  where  pure  and  unsullied 
girb.  desirous  of  leading  a  life  of  humility,  have  voluntarily  sought 
and  obtained  admission  lo  this  consecrated  class.  Thus,  until  death 
calls  her.  ifa-  formeily  WLiyw;ird  Miigdalene  live»,  working  earnestly 
and  ever  to  atone  for  hei  early  offences  and  to  Itelp  others  back  to 
the  paths  of  Christian  rectitude.  The  fact  that  these  women  arc 
Mag<Uilencs  is   no  certain    evttlcnce  of  jMSt  dishonor.     Only  tltosc 
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wliu  were  in  tbe  institution  when  the  Magdalene  entered  ever  after 
know  wha  of  lliem  in  lli!s  Tourth  claxK  )i»«  consecrated  her  virginal 
innocence  to  God,  or  who,  aftur  a  life  o(  sin,  has  offered  to  him  her 
truly  contrite  heart. 

One  institution  now  has  over  two  hundred  And  dtly  such  women, 
many  of  them  havnnj;  been  in  the  work  thirtr.  forty,  and  fifty  years, 
if  Tklary  Magdalene  by  her  penitence  secured  the  love  of  her  Mas- 
ter, answer,  ye  who  know  the  human  heart,  have  not  these,  her 
daughter^  shown  a  sorrow  entitling  them  also  to  j^tinthond  ? 

To  ladies  who  are  engaged  in  this  noble  work  I  say:  Be  stout  of 
heart.  I>o  not  despair  of  the  ultimate  aucce^s  of  your  elTorts  for  the 
reclamation  of  your  unfortunate  sisters,  poor  daughters  of  Mother 
Eve.  There  in  an  element  of  moral  nobility  in  woman's  nature, 
which  man  has  not,  upon  which  you  may  rely.  Tbe  uncharity  of 
the  world  has  almost  convinced  mankind  that,  after  her  sin,  there 
U  no  hope  in  heaven  or  on  earth  for  such  a  poor,  weak  woman. 
Teach  her  that  there  i&  hope ;  that,  if  she  wilts  it  otherwise,  she  i»  not 
lo«t.  Teach  her  this,  and  that  moral  nobility  which  God  ha«  pl:«nled 
in  her  wilt  auert  itself,  iind  she  will  help  you  to  lift  her  up. 

Before  concluding  this  nummary  of  tile  plan  of  organization  and 
the  cla.<>^iticdlion  of  its  subjects.  1  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  only 
stainless  women  are  admitted  to  the  si^terhtKid  proper.  In  the  Sis- 
terhood of  the  Good  Shepherd  those  in  charge  are  what  are  known 
as  cloLstcrcd  nuns,  who,  except  when  occasionally  ch.ingcd  fn^m  one 
house  to  nnnther,  at  when  on  the  work  of  new  fouiiduiii'in^  of  the 
order,  from  the  time  they  enter  as  postulants  never  go  beyond  their 
convent  limits. 

.\s  to  the  system  by  which  the  work  o(  reformation  is  elTecred,  t 
may  say  at  the  outset  that  no  corporal  punishment  is  ever  inflicted 
upon  any  inmate.  I>e;;;:iaded.  depraved,  and  rebellious  though  they 
may  be  on  Uictt  admission,  the  Intluence  of  their  sunoundiugs  and 
the  manifestation  of  human  kindness  will  soon  secure  ihcir  submia- 
sion.  The  sysiem  then  begins  to  show  its  effect  in  their  exterior  con- 
duct, and  has  for  dlsciplinaty  purposes  been  found  adequate. 

The  first  step  toward  the  work  of  reform  is  the  removal  of  iho 
wayward  girl  from  her  dangerous  environment  and  ihe  outward 
occasions  of  sin.  Her  entrance  and  detention  in  the  institution  in- 
sure this.  A  regular  mode  of  life,  punctuated  with  regular  hours 
of  work  arul  recre«lion,  with  regular  meals  of  plain,  nutritious  food. 
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witb  suRicient  and  regular  sleep,  has  a  compo^ng  cRect  upon  both 
hvr  body  and  her  mind.  In  in^ny  iii.ttaiiccs  this  Te>toration  to  a 
somewhat  normxl,  phyiucal  condition  produces  a  healthful,  restful 
feeling,  long  a  stranger  to  its  possessor.  It  produces  contentment. 
In  other«  it  begets  sober,  H«riouit  thought,  duiiiig  which  tiie  better 
nature  of  the  Individual  begins  to  assert  itself,  and  contrition  for 
her  past  life  becomes  immediately  manifest 

li  U  not  enough,  however,  to  guard  tJie  soul  from  external  oc- 
casions of  sin :  for  the  assaults  of  temptation,  especially  in  this  clafts 
of  cases,  come  from  within,  and  outward  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
moral  living  in  not  inclusive  evidence  of  refoim.  It  assuredly 
will  be  one  of  tbe  results  (^  it.  To  help  the  poor  victim  success- 
fully to  resist  depraving  sins  of  thought  is  the  next  effort  in  the 
work.  Supplementing,  then,  what  already  has  been  done,  come  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  with  intervals  during  the  day  of  short 
silence  and  meditation.  The  examination  of  conscience  is  made 
in  secret,  that  the  individual  may  discover  and  disclose  to  herself 
whether  she  has  inadvertently  or  wilfully  cherished  an  evil  thought, 
or  done  an  evil  act,  or  broken  even  in  desire  x  binding  mile,  'l^en 
sbe  makes  an  interior  expression  of  sorrow  for  her  transgressions, 
and  offers  a  prayer  to  Cod  for  courage  to  resist  future  temptation 
and  the  renewal  of  hci  ptirpose  to  amend  her  life.  Into  this  daily 
routine  the  Sisters  introduce  regular  occasions  to  inculcate  a  love 
for  Tjrtuc  and  a  detestation  for  licc.  The  li\-es  of  our  Saviour  and 
of  his  .laintH  arc  held  up  for  their  diiity  contemplation,  especially 
the  lives  of  women  like  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  of  E^'pt-  *id  many- 
others  whose  amendment  of  life  and  repentance  lifted  them  from 
degmd.iiion  to  sainthood. 

Habit  plays  a  great  part  in  this  work.  And  in  these  cases  habits 
of  womanly  modesty  are  most  important  to  be  developed.  Neither 
while  »\  work  or  at  recreation  (and  their  rccrralions  arc  joyoiis  and 
hearty  and  innocent),  nor  at  any  time,  arc  they  to  mention  the  oanie 
of  any  person  outside  the  institution  or  any  circumstance  con- 
nected  with  their  past  life.  This  rule  is  designed  to  prevent  them- 
selves or  others  from  recurring  to  thoughts  of  persons  or  scenes  to 
dwell  upon  which  might  be  harmful  to  the  pence  of  their  souls. 

There  is  too  great  a  variety  in  all  this  life  for  it  to  become  mo- 
notonous. There  is  no  idle  time.  They  pray  or  play  or  sleep  or 
eat  or  work  (and  work  they  do,  for  industry  is  another  important 
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clement  in  the  system,  chan^ng  from  one  occupntion  to  another  by 
rule).  But,  whether  sleeping  or  wakings  at  wofk  or  at  ptay.  the 
watchful  eye  of  one  of  the  Sisters  is  always  upon  thcio,  silently 
speaking  in  approval  of  a  good  deed  done  or  in  gentle  but  firm  re- 
proof of  any  infraction  uf  the  rule.  Many  uf  them  become  so  at* 
tachcd  to  their  benefactresses  that  they  would  almost  rather  die 
thin  caurie  them  pain  or  dinpleasure  by  careless  or  evil  conduct. 
As  the  inlluence  of  each  girl'^  good  life  ach  and  react!«  on  the 
others,  their  very  companionship  becomes  rcciprocalty  improving. 
But  this  inlluence,  generally  sufficient,  is  not  left  unsupported  by 
other  means.  There  is  still  a  positive  safeguard.  A  rule  of  tfae 
bouse  makes  it  a  matter  of  conscience  for  the  girls  to  quietly  report 
to  (lie  Superior,  if  any  uf  their  number  so  comport  herself  as  to  give 
scandal  or  to  endanger  or  retard  the  reformation  of  the  re«t  by 
immodesty  in  word  or  act.  Atid  there  arc  girls  whose  complete 
refurmatiun  is  beyond  doubt,  whose  penitence  has  been  proven  by 
peneverance,  who  for  the  love  of  the  good  work  will  spend  )'ears 
in  the  class  without  revealing  to  the  others  that  she  is  not  like  them- 
selves, in  order  that  her  example  and  her  watchfulness  may  keep 
them  from  cvil. 

Finally,  when  Ihe-se  forces  have  almost  imperceptibly  done  Uwir 
work,  when  time  and  growing  spirituality  have  deadened  the  fever- 
ish impulses  of  other  days,  she  realizes  what  h.is  been  done  for  her. 
She  watches  the  gentle  nuns,  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night 
at  work  to  elevate  her  and  chose  like  her,  slaving  and  piiiying  almost 
from  girlhood  to  the  grave,  resigning  home  and  kindred,  perhaps 
wealth  and  station  in  tlie  wotIcJ.  immuring  themselves  within  the 
convent  walls,  all  for  her ;  and  »he  sees  the  noble  examples  of  llie 
Magdalcncs,  most  of  whom  had  an  experience  like  hers,  and  who 
now  by  year»  o(  penance  and  usefulness  ;ire  making  utonentent  fur 
their  sins.  Oh,  then  she  recognizes  that  there  ih  a  balm  in  Gilead  ; 
and  over  her  comes  a  calm,  a  holy  peace.  She  feels  that  her 
courage  has  grown ;  but,  in  humility  and  conscious  of  her  frailly, 
she  determines  to  fly  from  the  tirst  degrading  thought.  She  has 
acquired  a  greater  victory  than  any  subjugator  of  armies :  she  ha» 
won  a  victory  over  herself  and  her  depraved  nature.  Ferhaps  in 
many  a  silent  meditation  she  imagines  she  sees  the  face  and  hears 
the  voice  of  Him  wha  bending  over  a  sin-stained  woman  nearly 
two  iIiDusnnd  years  ago,  said:  "Have  none  condemned  tbce? 
Then   neither  shall   I.     Arise,  and  sin  no  more." 


1^8      rM-p.s'n--rovRTH  national  cohpkbbncb  op  cdaritigs 

I  know  thii  people  commonly  regard  as  patriots  the  soldier  fi^t-i 
ing  for  liis  country  or  ihc  st.itcsm.'in  earneslly  engaged  in  niakingf^ 
laws  ihui  will  bring  linppineitS  to  eVtiry  home  ;  »n()  they  are  patriots, 
indMd.     But.  oh.  let  «*  not  deny  to  those  who  are  engaged  ioi,^ 
lliG   noble  work  of  makini;,   out   of   bad   material,  good    men    and 
women  for  their  God  and  iheir  country,  the  full  meed  of  a  patriot's 
honor. 
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We  cultivate  thrift  while  the  boys  and  girls  are  with  us  in  thcj 
school,  in  work,  study,  titid  play,  by  the  careful  and  economical  m 
of  all  that  comes  into  their  lives.  They  arc  taught  by  precept  and 
example.  'Hie  school  is  their  pfacv  for  experiment  and  failure,  for 
success,  sympathy,  and  encouragement,  quite  as  much  ,is  for  disci- 
pline. 

U  is  vjctl  to  learn  early  in  life  the  value  of  moncj-.  As  long  a»■^ 
they  spend  what  »otite  cmc  else  has  earned,  they  do  not  realize  whi 
it  is  worth,  'llie  time  souo  comes  when  they  find  out  Imw  mudij 
hard  labor  a  dollar  rcprcscntn.  A  silver  dollar  represents  a  day's  work 
uf  tile  laborer.  Tf  it  t»  given  to  a  boy,  he  has  no  idea  of  what  it  lisis 
cost  or  what  it  is  worth.  He  would  be  ns  likely  to  give  a  dollar  ns 
a  dime  for  a  lop.  But,  if  the  boy  has  learned  lo  cam  hi5  dimes  and 
dollars  by  the  sweat  of  hU  fate,  he  knows  the  difference.  Hard 
work  Is  a  measure  of  values  that  can  never  be  rxibbed  out  of  his 
mind.  I^ct  him  leam  by  expciicncc  that  a  hundred  dollars  means  a 
hundred  weary  days'  labor,  and  it  .seems  a  great  sum  of  money.  A 
thousand  dollars  is  almost  inconceivable,  for  it  i.<t  far  more  than 
he  ever  expects  lo  possess.  When  he  has  earned  a  dollar,  he  thinks 
twice  before  he  spends  it. 

Some  of  the  principal  elements  that  enter  into  thrift  are  energy, 
fn^ality,  persistency,  sMbility,  together  with  a  definite  purpose  in 
life.  In  order,  however,  that  any  of  these  may  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated, it  is  important  that  the  laws  of  health  should  be  obKcn-ed. 
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Ttie  man  who  nin&  is  he  with  the  firmest  nerve,  the  siroogesl  muscle^ 
the  best  blood ;  for  out  of  these  come  the  grii  whicli  ts  bound  to  con- 
quer or  die. 

So  in  our  schools,  when  we  by  calisihenlc  exercises,  military  drills 
or  physical  culture  in  any  of  its  phases,  render  the  bodies  of  our 
scholars  most  vigorous,  establish  their  health,  we  are  laying  tlie 
foundation  for  a  life  of  thrift  and  prosperity,  which  could  not  result 
irith  physical  disability.  If  they  have  such  bodies,  wc  may  then  ex- 
pect  to  »ee  spiritual  energy  developed,  under  the  right  and  proper 
training  of  Ihc  mind. 

We  may  never  expect  to  develop  thrift,  in  any  great  degree,  in 
tbase  who  are  not  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  succeed,  who  easily 
leMtAc  weary  in  wvll-doing,  who  tire  in  the  harness. 

Th  rift,  in  its  truest  development,  is  found  with  those  who  rec<^ize 
that  "a  man's  best  friends  are  his  ten  fingers." 

The  grc-at  hindrances  we  have  to  contend  with  are  a  lack  of 
application  and  instability  of  mind  and  purpose.  Whatever  means 
may  be  employed,  vc  inxy  not  hope  to  succeed  if  we  fail  to  arouse 
an  Interest  which  shall  lead  (he  children  into  a  life  big  with  purpose 
and  a  determination  to  master  circumstances  and  fidfil  opportunities. 

Chaunccy  M.  Dcpcw  at  a  dinner  said  that  the  great  moving  forces 
in  tlie  life  of  the  metropolis  were  not  the  sods  of  wealthy  families, 
with  the  highest  advantages  of  culture,  travel,  and  personal  inDucnce, 
but  the  boys  that  come  in  from  tlie  farms,  the  villages,  of  New  Eng- 
land. New  York,  and  llic  West.  Why?  Because  the  latter,  in  work- 
ing for  the  fullilmciit  of  ambitious  plans,  developed  the  strength  that 
wins.  The  former  did  not  have  Ihe  needed  motive.  Just  here  is  the 
basic  principle  of  thrift, —  the  needed  motive. 

Woman's  thrift  must  enter  largely  into  every  hospitable  homo 
A*  a  rule,  the  husband  earns  the  money,  and  tJie  wife  expend*  it. 
"]f  she  puts  as  much  thought  in  her  expenditure  as  he  puts  in  his 
earning,  each  dollar  will  be  doubled  in  tbc  expending." 

Haiul  in  hand  with  thrift,  la.stc  mujil  be  cultivated  with  fidelity. 
The  home  of  a  thrifty  woman  of  tiste  has  a  charm  whose  subtle  in- 
fluence will  ever  be  felt  (or  good. 
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REPORT  OK  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZATION 
OF    CHARITY. 

VKJSEHTED    IV    CHAIRMAN    ALFKED    a    CROZIER,   Qt  GKAKD    KAPIDS, 

mcH. 

In  chojiging  the  name  of  this  commtltcc  from  "Charity  Or^aniza- 
tion."  words  usually  used  in  a  technical  and  rMtrictcd  sense,  to 
'■Organiiation  of  Charity."  its  members. conceived  it  to  be  the 
iDtention  of  the  Nuliomil  Conference  of  Charities  and  CoirectSon 
to  broaden  its  scope  to  cover,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  entire  field 
of  the  OTganiiation  of  charity. 

This  belief  will  be  found  rctlccled  in  its  proKTaminc.  The  design 
has  been  to  select  practical  rather  than  ihcorctical  subjects,  and 
have  them  presented  by  those  who  could  suggest  tiefinice  plans  and 
improved  methods  for  inauguration  in  the  various  cuminunitie:! 
whose  charities  are  as  yet  unorganized  along  modern  scientific 
JitMS. 

Each  section  meeting  should  be  a  (oHixrtasinne.  where  questions, 
answers,  and  discussions  can  be  participated  in  by  all  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  We  desire  also  to  afford  frequent  opportunities  for 
the  private  interchange  of  opinions  by  the  delegates  in  a  semi-social 
way,  and  have  therefore  arranged  for  8  "  social  half-hour  "  following 
each  nftemixtn  section  mt»:ting. 

Your  cotninittee  has  not  at  hand  statistics  which  will  enable  it  lo 
reduce  its  report  lo  figures,  and  will  confine  Itself  to  suggestions  on 
the  wider  arul  more  thorough  cultivation  of  (he  fields  awaiting  the 
harrow  of  organized  charity. 

Many  of  the  comntitlcc  arc  of  tbc  opinion  that  definite  steps 
should  be  taken  to  crop  the  entire  field  of  unorgauizi-d  charily  with 
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the  seed  of  organicatipu  and  syslcmatization  ;  that  it  should  not  he 
I  left  to  accidental  cnnta^on  or  sponianenus  propagniion  ;  thAt.  1(  we 
hnve  x  good  thing,  «-«  should  intelligently  offer  il  to  others ;  that 
organized  charity  will  not  reap  its  beat  (ruits  until  every  city  and 
hamlet  i&  in  harmonious  co-operation,  using  methods  as  uniform  as 
the  diffcrcm  local  conditions  will  permit. 

This  system  should  extend  from  the  national  government  down 
through  State,  county,  city,  village,  and  private  charities  to  tfae 
individual, 

In  co-operation  with  the  police  authorities,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
Bertillon  system  of  measurement,  an  exact  description  of  every  migra- 
tory pauper  and  tramp,  and  his  methods  of  forage,  should  be  kept, 
and  placed  at  the  joint  disposal  of  all  municipalities;  and  this  should 
be  re-enforced  with  vagrancy  laws  adequately  stringent,  while  at  the 
same  time  adetjuate  and  suitable  avenues  for  reform  should  be 
always  available  when  such  persons  exhibit  a  proper  desire  therefor. 

'Phe  time  has  come  when  ve  should  take  an  inventory  of  the 
doubtful  assets  of  society,  and  know  who  they  arc  and  where  they 
are,  that  we  may  determine  what  to  do  with  ihem,  and  evolve  suffi- 
ciently adequate  remedies. 

We  should  fir<it  bring  to  bear  on  the  entire  situation  (he  most 
powerful  search-light  we  can  obuiii,  in  order  to  reveal  the  exact 
existing  conditions  and  all  of  the  facts  relating  thereto. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  should  make  an  ade<)uate 
appropriation,  and  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  pretident  of 
a  commission  of.  say,  three  competent  persons,  to  extensively  and 
thoroughly  investigate  the  present  quantity  and  status  of  the  defec- 
tive, delinquent,  and  dependent  classes,  and  their  various  contribu- 
tory causes,  covering  the  entire  field,  recording  the  gathered  facts 
in  detail,  and  publishing  the  same  in  their  report. 

They  should  also  investigate  the  abuses  of  administration  of 
public  and  pri\-3te  charities  everywhere,  and  ascertain  and  report 
the  most  practical  methods  of  dealing  with  each  of  tlie  many  prob- 
lems aming  in  this  vital  social  domain. 

This  informaiioa  should  furnish  an  intelligent  and  reasonably 
reliable  working  basis,  on  which  could  be  built  vast  improvements  in 
existing  methods  and  conditions. 

Similar  activity  and  positive  efforts  should  be  put  forth  in  the  lield 
of  private  charitable  enterprise. 
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It  has  seemed  tu  wnny  o(  (he  committee  that  th«  time  U  lipe  for 
;in  orgamzi-d  t-fTort  to  pinni  llttf  approved  modern  methods  of  chari- 
table administration,  public,  private,  and  personal,  throughout  the 
entire  country.  Such  a  tnia»ioiiar)-  movement  should  he  pushed  by 
an  organized  executive  force  dcdtcatcd  to  that  purpose. 

There  are  several  plans  which  suggest  themselves,  but  the  cIkmm 
between  tlieio  is  most  (URtcult;  and  your  committee,  being  somewhat 
divided  as  to  which  is  the  most  feasible,  prefers  to  confine  itself  to 
tile  mere  suggestion  of  the  same,  and  to  refer  the  entire  matter  to 
the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  the  Conference  for  such  action  as,  in 
the  l^ht  of  all  the  existing  circumstances,  it  may  deem  most  expedi- 
ent and  practicable. 

An  entirely  separate  organization  called  "  Congress  for  Organizing 
Charity,"  or  some  other  suitable  name,  has  been  suggested,  to  under 
take  a  broad  energetic  movemeni  to  bring  order  out  of  the  unor- 
ganized duritahle  duos  throughout  the  entire  country,  sudi 
suggestion  including  the  intimation  that  a  conference  cannot  be 
expected  to  undertake  such  work;  Uiat  an  organization  of  this  kind 
would  in  no  sense  be  a  rival  of  or  hostile  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  but  would  be  in  full  co-operation  and 
rather  slimulatc  its  work  by  utilizing  and  directing  the  valuable 
sentiment  created  by  the  Conference,  thereby  making  it  bear  more 
fruit  and  enlist  new  workers,  who  in  turn  could  aid  and  greatly 
strengthen  the  Conference  :  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  enlist  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  citizen  to  such  matters,  and  that 
is  to  give  him  something  to  do  and  let  him  help;  that  there  should 
be  no  change  in  the  section  of  the  National  Conference  on  organira- 
tion  of  charity  except  perhaps  to  make  its  papers  and  discussions 
less  theoretical  and  more  practical,  if  possible, —  less  of  why  and 
more  of  what  and  how ;  that  the  meetings  of  sue!)  a  body  should  be 
held  in  the  fail,  before  the  heavy  work  of  the  winter  comes  on. 

Others  suggest  that  a  special  executive  organizing  branch  or 
department  of  the  National  Conference  should  be  organized  to 
undertake  this  work ;  that  it  should  undertake  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds,  and  employ  a  secretary  or  other  suitable  of1>cial,  who  should 
be  an  expert,  a  Hncnt  speaker  and  a  good  organiter.  who  should  give 
his  entire  time  to  the  work,  travelling  throughout  the  entire  country, 
using  the  tried  workers  in  adjacent  localities  to  aid  in  preparing  and 
circulaUng  appropriate  and  eiTcctive  literature,  and  eventually  crcat- 
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ing  a  central  bureau  or  clearing  house  through  which  all  of  the  vari- 
ous organizations  of  charity  in  the  communities  of  the  entire  country 
could  co-operate. 

Others  think  the  present  machinery  of  the  National  Conference 
adequate,  and  that  its  General  Secretary  should  give  his  entire  time 
to  this  work ;  while  some  think  the  matter  should  be  submitted  and 
thoroughly  discussed  at  the  Toronto  session,  and  a  special  committee 
appoii\ted  to  report  on  the  matter  at  the  next  session. 

Without,  as  a  committee,  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  which  of 
the  above  courses  should  be  undertaken,  we  respectfully  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Conference  for  its  decision,  confident  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  all  that  the  blessings  of  organized  charity  be  impar- 
tially distributed  everywhere,  upon  the  just  as  well  as  the  unjust,  and 
upon  the  unwilling  as  well  as  the  willing  ;  that  the  onward  march  of 
beneficent  social  evolution  may  be  accelerated,  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  emerge  from  a  mere  theory  into  an  accomplished  fact. 

Alfred  O.  Crozier,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 

Chairman, 
Henry  N.  Raymond,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Marion  I.  Moore,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  Albany,  N.Y., 
Wm.  H.  Tolman,  New  York  City, 
Jeffrey  R.  Bkackett,  Baltimore,  Md., 
C.  M.   Hubbard,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
J.  P.  Hebard,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Palmer,  Burlington,  la., 

Committee  on  Organization  of  Charity. 
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ORGANIZED  CHARITY. 


BV    W.  S.  ROSEKAU,  HKW   VORK. 

Organization  in  charity  work  has  thus  far  been  eflected  only 
ntnong  ihosc  agencies  that  deal  with  the  poor  in  their  iioinc»,  through 
ihe  e&tublJHhnkent  of  bodies  known  u.iuiilly  na  Charity  Or^niznlioti 
Societies  or  Associated  Charities.  Such  societies  have  met  with  a 
large  measure  of  success,  but  ttictr  work  haii  it.s  limitations.  They 
do  not  deal  witl)  the  tli»u:iand»  who  are  tninaic«  of  our  eleemosynary 
and  penal  instittiltons.  Therefore  let  us  for  the  time  put  aside 
our  idea  of  organized  cliarity,  as  represented  in  such  aiuiociattons.  in 
order  that  coiuidcratioii  may  be  given  to  a  inucll  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  subject. 

In  every  communit>*,  however  sni.il!,  may  be  found  a  number  of 
individiuU  who,  through  mentul  or  physical  defects  or  through  ac- 
cident, become  the  objects  of  the  solicitude  of  their  more  fortunate 
fellows.  To  iiuch  individual  help  of  one  kind  or  another  i.>i  ex- 
tended. In  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  there  arc  two  diatitict  gen- 
eral principles,  cither  ur  both  underlying  or  forming  the  motive  for 
lhi«  help  :  first,  the  ^ntiment  of  charit)-;  and,  second,  the  necessity 
of  protecting  society. 

Each  of  ihc3c  motives  has  its  merits.  Each  has  its  dangers. 
And  each,  unless  propcily  gtn<led,  almost  surely  results  in  evil  a» 
well  as  Rood.  'I'he  help  exiended  may  be  thus  classified,  according 
to  its  sources:  first,  that  from  individuals;  second,  that  given  by 
private  oignniiAtioux  ;  and,  third,  that  afforded  by  oflicial  sources. 

The  motive  of  charity  is  the  sole  basis  of  personal  help.  Charity 
and  social  protection  combined  form  ihcbasi»'of  help  extended  by 
private  associations.  Social  protection  alone  underlies  help  extended 
by  tlie  State. 

The  instinct  of  brotherhood  has  always  led  the  more  fortunate  of 
the  race  to  extend  u  helping  hand  lo  his  brolber  in  distress.  Lcstt 
ihiuugh  the  growing  complexity  of  society,  this  instinct  should  be 
smothered.  Ihe  sacred  books  have  made  charity  a  religious  duty :  and 
rcli^ous  teachers  of  every  creed  have  advised,  implored,  commanded, 
its  performance.     While  the  growth  of  communittcs  was  slow,  and 
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th«ir  nuinb«r  limited,  the  individual  knew  all  his  uiiforlunale  brethren, 
was  acquainted  with  ilictr  needs,  and  stirred  by  their  aulleriags. 
llicn  private  benevolence,  springing  solely  (rom  The  true  charitable 
motive,  wax  not  only  4utTici«nt  to  meet  those  iit;ed&,  but  involved 
little  or  no  danger  to  the  recipient. 

But,  wbcD  iocicty  became  more  complex,  when  cities  multiplied  in 
number  and  population,  when  the  gradual  estr;uigumet)i  (>(  die  poor 
from  the  well-to-do  left  one  class  in  practical  ignorance  of  tlie  other 
private  benevolence,  in  many  cases,  was  perforce  extended  to  those 
ol  whose  circumstances  iJtc  gjvcr  bad  nu  iniimatc  kno«led);e^  and 
frequently.  MifTering  vim  never  reached  because  unknown. 

Hence  the  necessity  rose  for  org.inized  bodies,  first  controlled 
completely  by  the  Church,  then,  frequently,  independent  o(  the 
Church.  As  we  have  ftatd.  both  motives  underlie  the  work  of  chari- 
table organizations,  Some  came  into  being  because  individuals, 
moved  by  the  chariuble  impulse,  lacked  the  time  or  tile  phyMcal  abil 
ity  to  obey  that  impulse,  yet  felt  they  must  provide  an  outlet  for  ita 
^nt  ideation.  Others  owed  tJieir  ciistencc  to  such  persons  as  had 
become  act|uainied  with  the  needs  of  the  [raor  and  had  observed  the 
evil  resullH  of  improperly  bcMowcd  relief  or  lack  of  any  relief,  and 
desired  to  avert  from  society  the  deplorable  remits  that  from  day  to 
day  becaime  more  marked. 

It  was  apparent,  however,  before  civilisation  had  progressed  much 
further,  that  indifference,  ignorance,  and  lack  of  the  cliaritable  motive 
on  the  part  of  perhaps  the  majority  ol  the  commtinity  left  these  asso 
ciations  of  individuals  powerless  to  meet  all  the  destitution  on  the 
one  hunt),  nivd  on  the  other  to  satisfy  the  discontent  which  (HivLTiy  !» 
bound  to  produce.  Therefore,  the  State  stepped  in  to  extend  help, 
first  to  shield  itself  by  mitigating  the  evils  thai  must  result  from 
human  misery,  and,  second,  to  protect  itself  from  the  possible 
revolutionary  eflects  of  vride-spread  social  discontent. 

Therefore,  the  three  forms  of  charity  —  individual  assistance, 
associated  benevolence,  and  State  aid  —  exist  tO'day.  However 
much  may  be  said  as  to  the  disa<l vantages  of  help  extended  froni 
any  other  motive  than  true  charity,  all  three  forms  seem  in  be  re> 
quired  under  the  present  circumstances. 

Vet,  despite  extensive  pnvaic  benevolence  and  help  of  a  hundred 
different  kinds  provided  by  organised  bodies  of  individuals,  and  al- 
though the  State,  with  its  power  of  taxation,  levies  alike  upon  the 
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willing  aikI  the  unwilling,  ihe  diantnble,  the  neglectful,  .ind  the  un- 
chnril.iblc  fur  ihc  expenditures  of  its  pooc  fuiitl,  in  every  comer  of 
the  globe,  human  poverty,  contirnied  pauperism,  crime,  and  all  the 
other  L-vil<i  familiar  lo  Ihe  student  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  day 
seem  lo  be  incrcn»ing. 

A  community  might  be  justified  in  viewing  with  e^juanimity  the 
mere  dt*(>endency  of  a  portion  of  its  popiiiiilion  if  sucli  dependency 
did  not  lead  li>  worse  condition:).  The  man  who  falls  from  inde- 
pendence to  dependency  invariably  loses  the  desire  for  higher  things, 
that  is  to  say,  his  anihilinn,  The  deMtes  of  the  tmimverished  diminii^h 
as  his  vitality  la  weakened  by  advancing  years.  This  means:  first, 
neglect  ot  education ;  second,  loss  of  the  property  sense  and  of  the 
desire  to  accumulatt'  property;  third,  disregard  of  parental  duties; 
fourth,  contentment  with  poor  dwellings,  meagre  and  imprupcrly  pre- 
pared food,  nnd  (nsulficient  clothing;  fifth,  the  lo»s  even  of  the  de- 
sire for  cleanliness.  These  viirious  steps  in  the  degradation  of  the 
human  being  are  accompnnied  by  a  progressive  loss  of  pride,  which 
fosters  dishonesty  and  immorality. 

Neglected  education  results  in  a  useless,  if  not  a  dangerous,  citizen, 
with  imconlrollahle  pasninns,  and  the  inability  to  make  proper  use 
of  the  franchise.  Loss  of  the  piopeny  sense  develops  the  thief. 
Loss  of  the  desire  to  accumulate  propcrt>'  renders  one  indifferent 
to  the  welfare  of  society.  Contentment  with  poor  dwellings,  poor 
food,  and  poor  clothing,  results  in  shattered  constitutions.  Loss 
of  habits  of  cleanliness  breeds  disease.  And  loss  of  morality-  leads 
to  crimes  against  the  pcrnon,  to  the  social  evil  with  its  attendant 
illegitimac>-,  and  to  (he  drink  habit  with  its  accompanying  sapping 
of  vitality. 

Still,  one  may  say  that,  if  thLt  degradation  be  confined  to  the 
adults,  the  community  need  not  have  great  fear  of  consequences. 
Hut,  unfonunatcly,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  adults,  because  c\'cry 
cnnditioi)  ot  the  degraded  adult  must,  in  some  nay,  be  reflected  in 
his  children.  It  has  been  found  that  in  some  tenement  quarters  the 
percentage  of  mortality  from  distinct  diseases  is  no  greater  than  in 
the  rciined  portions  of  a  city.  This  may  be  admitted.  But  any  per- 
son acquainted  with  the  poor  will  recognize  at  once,  aside  from  the 
prevalence  of  disease,  an  undenitalization  in  the  young  which  is 
bound  so  to  handicap  the  coming  generation  that  the  misery  and 
vice  of   the   community   must   constantly    augment.     The   stunted 
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foTins,  the  scrofulous  skins,  the  ricket)-  limbs,  th«  feeble  minds  of 
the  young  Among  the  poof  cry  aloud  that  society,  in  itK  endeiivor  to 
extend  aid  to  Miu  unfonunAic,  his  been  blind  where  it  should  have 
seen,  has  not  reached  into  all  thchaLint»of  surTcring.  has  crippled 
where  it  should  have  made  whole,  has  neglected  where  divine  pre- 
cept^ social  alertness,  and  human  sympathy  all  demand  that  the 
hand  of  brotherhood  should  be  extended. 

Now  there  are  two  general  propositioas  put  for«-ard  for  the  cure 
or  at  least  the  mitigniion  of  the  evil.  One  class  asserts  ttiai  cure 
lies  in  the  proper  education  of  the  young.  In  this  cisss  the  set  that 
hns  been  moM  aggressive,  and  has  perhaps  aecompli:thed  most,  ts 
that  which  supports  thekindergarien.  on  which  are  alierward  en^'rafied 
manual  Itaining  and  technical  education.  The  other  class  consists 
of  the  active  charity  workers,  who  see  the  existence  of  misery,  who 
trace  it  to  its  causes,  who  know  its  results,  and  wlvo  found  societies 
and  institutions  of  every  nature  to  deal  with  the  evils  of  poverty  and 
pauperism.  Both  classes  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong,  in  asserting 
that  they  have  found  the  cure.  The  kindergarten  accomplishes 
much  during  the  time  it  has  the  child  under  it?i  control :  but  when, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  little  one  is  released  from  its  inlluence 
and  must  encounter  all  the  evil  environment;  of  it«  homo  without 
external  aid  to  its  power  of  resistance,  how  long  can  such  influence 
last?  The  kindergarcen  cannot  cure  scrofula,  cannot  cure  maras- 
mus cannot  strnightL-n  rickety  limbs,  cannot  make  a  feeble  mind 
Strong.  On  the  other  hand,  the  charitable  association  which  cares 
for  the  sick  or  reforms  the  tenement,  or  feeds  the  hungry  or  clothes 
the  naked,  or  provides  ice  in  the  summer  or  Fuel  in  winter,  or  cares 
for  the  aged,  can  make  no  visible  impression  upon  the  problem  if 
new  generations  constantly  till  the  gups  caused  by  the  removals  from 
the  ranks  of  the  submerged,  'I'hc  conclusion,  therefore,  is  th.it  ihc 
two  must  work  hand  in  hand,  that  they  must  complement  each 
other. 

Jf  in  our  community  lo^Irty  we  had  no  poor,  no  distressed,  no 
pauperised,  and  no  vicious  people,  and  every  child  had  the  advan- 
tage of  all  that  the  great  progress  in  educational  methods  places 
within  our  gra^p,  one  might  predict  fearlessly  that  the  next  genera- 
tion also  would  know  no  poor  or  vicious.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
charitable  society  is  conscious  that,  while  it  is  effecting  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  parent  through  human  help,  Ihc  child  is  being  so  trained 
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as  to  itirow  olT  the  Uint  of  iu  heritage  and  environment,  then,  too, 
one  might  |»e(lici  thv  uliimate  disappearance  of  the  existing  evils. 

If  VK  enumerate  in  a  general  way  tJic  distincl  classi-s  who  require 
from  ilic  more  fortunate  help  of  one  kiud  or  anotlier.  wc  shall  find 
at  least  these  clearly  deinarked:  — 

Habitual  criminah:  criminals  susceptible  of  reformation;  habituoll 
paupers;  paupers  susceptible  of  reformation:  the  aged  without  prop*! 
erty ;  the  physically  defective ;  the  insane ;  the  epileptic ;  the 
idiotic ;  chronic  invalids ;  the  poor  from  incompetence ;  the  poor 
from  accident;  the  poor  from  improvidence;  the  poor  from  injustice; 
the  curable  sick;  convalcisccnts :  criminal  children  ;  vicious  deformed 
and  defective  children  susceptible  of  material  improveiueni ;  orphans. 

This  mgy  seem  a  long  list,  but  one  hardly  feels  assured  that  it 
covers  all  the  dilTerent  classes  who  require  special  trcniiuent.  Ask 
yourselves  if  in  your  community  the  special  treaimeiil  required  by 
these  many  classes  Is  provided.  Ask  yourselves  if  ihcic  be  within  your 
knowledge  any  commiinttv  on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  such 
Special  ireatmenl  is  sutfkriently  provided.  All  communities  do  care 
for  the  more  prominent  of  these  classes  ;  that  is.  those  whose  char- 
acteristics arc  so  marked  thai  ihcy  cmnot  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 
A  few  States  have  extended  their  charitable  system  so  a^i  to  make 
provisitm  for  some  of  the  less  prominent  types,  as.  for  instance,  the 
ciutudial  asylums  for  adult  idiots  and  the  colonics  for  epileptics. 
But  in  no  State  is  tlieie  sufficient  provision  for  all ;  and  I  say.  without 
fear  of  contradict  ion.  that,  until  this  provision  is  made  and  intetli- 
gently  giiided,  all  the  kindergartens  and  manual  training  schools  and 
the  public  schools  miiliiplieil  a  hunilredfuld  will  not  make  the  next 
generation  materially  better  than  this.  Nor  will  an  endless  array  of 
institutions  conducted  on  the  present  disjointed  system  make  any 
substantia]  impression. 

Here,  then,  is  our  problem.  How  shall  we  solve  it }  When  in  our 
daily  business  life  we  meet  a  difficulty  that  cannot  be  o%"ercome  by 
individual  eHott,  we  organize.  If  in  our  daily  lite  we  find  that  the 
e^orts  of  individtials,  however  earnestly  executed,  fail  to  accomplish 
a  result,  we  organize  those  edorls  until  we  create  a  union  whicli  over- 
comes all  barriers  and  impediments.  So,  if  our  work  among  the 
down-trodden,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  vicious,  have  not  accomplished 
results,  let  as  organixe,  but  let  us  not  stop  with  societies  that  deal 
with  the  poor  in  their  own  homes,  or  be  an  association  of  superintend- 
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cats  of  hospitals  for  tbe  insane,  or  of  day  nurseries  or  o(  children's 
aid  societiett,  or  of  medical  institutions,  or  of  prison  wardens,  or  of 
State  boards  of  charities,  or  of  supcrialcndtnls  of  the  poor;  but  let 
our  oTganiiation  reach  all  the  agencies  wbicb  wi^b  to  Ao  the  best  for 
humanity  froin  motives  of  pure  charity,  or  aim  to  avert  the  blight 
which  must  surely  fall  on  society  if  measures  do  not  equal  e»'ils. 

Let  us  sec  what  primary  things  we  need  to  attack,  Jn  order  to 
secure  a  betterment  of  our  philanthropic  work. 

Fir«t.  In  individual  benevolence  wc  lind  thitl  mucli  (ifivint;  t^  done 
almost  entirely  for  the  <i€lf-.sati»faclion  of  the  i^ver.  With  this  1 
have  no  (|uaiTeI.  But  no  psntnn  has  the  right  to  sntiicfy  himself  if  in 
so  doinir  he  injure  another.  This  self-satisfyin;^  charity  leads  to 
overlapping  nf  relief,  10  the  encouragement  of  fraud,  attd  to  the  cre- 
ation of  dependency. 

.Second.  The  same  evils  which  attend  individual  charity  are  often 
found  in  church  charity  and  in  the  charily  of  private  associations. 

Third.  The  public  relieving  officer  seldom,  if  ever,  co-operates 
with  the  private  Individual  and  the  private  society.  Thus  he  over- 
laps in  some  cases,  and  in  all  loses  the  chance  of  (Staining  for  the 
recipient  of  his  dole  that  which  is  far  more  precious  in  tefonnatory 
work,      (he  (tiend-iliip  of  an  individual. 

i-'ounh.  The  majoritj'  of  in«iituiion&.  whether  conducted  for  chari- 
table, penal,  or  educational  purposes,  rarely  co-operate  uritb  the 
charity  workers,  who  ore  3c<fuainted  with  the  home  lives  of  the  poor, 
and  arc.  therefore,  best  able  to  determine  the  causes  of  social  deca- 
dence. As  a  result,  the  institutioiu  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  unable  tlioroughly  to  diagnose  the  case  of  an  inntatc.  and, 
naturally,  cannot  carry  their  work  to  the  highest  perfection.  There- 
fore, ibese  tasks,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  iliruugb  thorough 
organtKation.  become  the  duty  of  (he  hour. 

First.  The  educaliiu)  of  the  pul>lic  in  charily  work.  It  must  be 
admitted  thai  there  is  a  close  natanil  union  among  the  efforts 
put  forth  for  ihe  assistance,  the  reformation,  and  ihc  seques- 
tration of  the  submerged  element  of  sucicty;  that  dicse  efforts, 
when  divergent,  tend  to  harm  ;  that,  when  convei^cni,  they  produce 
good  ;  that,  when  aanated  by  any  motives  besides  the  desire  to  alle- 
viate (he  distress  of  humanity  and  to  protect  society,  they  will  surely 
bUl;  that  politics — not  only  Sulu  politics,  but  church  politioi  AS 
veil  —  interferes  alnaj's  with  such  efforts. 
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Every  organism  has  s  trace  of  dVpcndcnc>'  i"  its  tutture,  and 
mao  is  do  exception.  The  natural  history  of  the  barnacle  is  lite 
natural  history  of  every  creature  which  linds  lliat  it  can  otilain  sup- 
port without  personal  exertion.  Therefore,  the  help,  individual  oc 
instittitiuoal.  that  docs  niM  regard  conse(|Ucncc$,  is  sure  10  produce 
not  rcfonoatJon,  but  dependency. 

Kut  the  public  is  not  alive  to  the  inefficiency  of  prcMnt  means, 
nor  does  it  understand  the  far-reachinj;  results  of  ill<onsideted  and 
injudicious  methods  uf  dealing  with  tlie  submtrged.  Therefore,  tlie 
bii»i.<  of  all  future  vork  must  be  the  education  of  the  public  in  im- 
proved methods  under  the  auspices  of  an  authoritative  movement. 

Second.  The  prevcitiion  of  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  chari- 
Idblc  organizations.  Such  duplication,  as  is  wxll  known,  .irises  fre- 
quently from  theological  differences  or  personal  jealousies  or  per- 
sonal cupidity  and  vanity  or  the  failure  of  a  body  of  individuah  to 
find  .*!  common  ground  upon  which  to  work.  This  unnecessary 
duplication  leads  to  overlapping  and  to  an  enormous  increase  of 
iidminisiraiive  expense,  which,  exhaui^ting  [he  private  purse  and  the 
public  coiTvrs,  lends  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  chaciiablc  and 
penal  syMem  of  the  community,  so  as  to  cover  properly  the  variety 
of  problems  that  conliniially  confront  ihc  student. 

'i'hird.  The  creation  of  a.  body  of  trained  persons  to  undertake 
not  only  the  actual  treatment,  but  the  deep  »tudy  as  well  of  llie 
problems  that  confront  us.  These  persons,  consecrated  to  their 
Hoik  and  eager  to  accomplish  good,  must  become  the  great  force  iti 
any  charitable  system.  The  day  of  the  superannuaied  clergyman 
or  the  brokencloun  business  man  as  a  fit  charity  u'orkcr  is  put. 
No  sysiein.  however  well  supported,  un  ever  become  successful 
without  proper  executives. 

Fourth.  The  exact  diffcrcnliation  of  the  submerged,  so  that  each 
may  receive  thai  irealincnl  best  suited  to  his  condition. 

Fifth.  The  institution  of  experiment,  so  inaugurated  and  coil- 
ducted  thai  aliAndonment  in  com;  of  failure  will  not  cause  material 
toss,  in  order  to  determine  the  proper  and  must  ethcacious  methods 
of  treatment  for  the  many  who  are  never  helped  by  such  means  as 
ntc  now  emploved,  and  the  many  more  who  are  simply  further  de- 
graded  by  them. 

A  ptroper  appreciation  of  the  ncccuiiy  for  the  colierency  of  our 
institutional  work  i»  beconking  Apparent  here  and  there.     'I'he  sys- 
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t«Ea  of  penal  classificaliun  which  has  now  been  m.ide  po^ible  in 
New  Vuik  StJite,  tliTotigh  placing  all  the  SUic's  prisom  ander  the 
control  of  a  single  commission,  is  a  nnUhie  cx.iniplc.  I'ndcr  ibis 
plai)  thrt;«  grades  of  crimin^b  have  been  fiitabli>lic<)  -,  and,  nhen  it  is 
ixtWy  carried  out.  a  xingle  prison  will  devote  its  energies  to  each.  It 
can  be  readily  appreciated  that  an  institution  nrcanizrd  to  deal  with 
but  one  cl^us  can  do  its  work  much  more  elVcctively  than  if  it  be 
obliged  to  deal  with  thre«. 

The  State  Boards  o(  Control,  of  which  Wisconsin  has  an  impor- 
tant exantple,  aUo  indioie  a  development  in  the  direction  of  organi- 
sation, because  such  boards,  having  nil  the  Slate  institutions  under 

nr  immediate  direction,  can  devote  each  to  that  use  for  which  it 

best  fitted  without  legard  to  locality  or  any  other  of  the  causes 
which  frequently  make  the  work  of  nn  institution  too  diversified  to 
l>e(»me  highly  effective. 

On  the  other  hand,  fnr  example,  the  total  lack  of  organization  is 
evident  tn  the  growth  of  the  tramp  problem.  Not  only  is  there  no 
interstate  orcanizalion,  hut  in  the  various  States  there  is  no  organi- 
zation or  co-o{)e[»lion  among  the  counties  and  the  cities;  and  uith- 
out  organinatioti  And  cooperation  this  particular  problem  can  never 
be  solved. 

The  success  of  charity  organiration  and  kindrt-d  societies,  limited 
though  it  be,  is  the  licst  argument  that  can  be  adduced  in  favnr  of 
organiz^uion.  .At  theouuiet  we  divested  ourselves  of  the  knowledge 
of  organized  charity  as  it  exists,  because  we  did  not  want  in  our 
minds  the  criticism  which  is  constantly  being  directed  against  it.  It 
h»n  been  harshly  criticised,  and  will  be  until  it  hm  that  measure  of 
popular  support  which  alone  cnn  make  it  thoroughly  etTcdivc. 

Charity  organization  is  reform,  and  reforms  are  slow  of  adoption. 
Kspcciully  isi  this  so  when  they  bring  close  to  the  egotistical  inhabi- 
tants of  earth  (he  consciousness  th:it  the  knowledge  of  which  they 
have  esteemed  themselves  the  proud  possessors  is  not  knowledge, 
but  ignorance.  With  this  chdiity  organiotion  ha»  had  to  contend. 
There  arc  few  who  do  not  believe  that  ihey  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  lielpiiig  a  suffering  biolhei,  and  there  are  few  who  will 
brook  inti-rfercticc  with  the  »atisf.icItoii  of  their  individual  impulses. 

Jhu  charity  urbanisation  has  told  the  world  that  there  is  a  deep 
problem  to  be  found  in  the  proper  relief  of  suffering;  that  indi- 
vidual impulse  and  ihc  egotistical  assumption  of  a  knowledge  of  that 
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problem  »rr  ihe  roots  n-liich  have  nourished  pauptrrisin,  crime,  and 
iuiscr\';  that  even  the  (.rhurch,  the  divine  rtprc^^cniativc,  did  not 
always  know  charitj' ;  and  that,  if  human  efroit&  and  human  goods 
and  human  hves  were  not  to  be  wasted,  all  must  come  together, 
must  commune  with  each  other,  must  study,  must  \ry  to  find  the 
right  methods,  and,  when  found,  working  together  without  selfish- 
ness, without  egotism,  endeavor  to  pui  thorn  in  use.  [I  is  the  aim 
of  charity  organization,  as  it  is  generally  known,  to  deal  with  the 
poor  in  their  own  homes.  The  insiitmioD  is  to  be  resorted  to  only 
when  the  phy-ticnl,  mental,  or  moral  condition  of  the  individtuil  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  success  without  its  use.  It  aims,  first  to 
re-create  that  intimate  contact  among  all  shades  of  society  which 
nionc  cnn  remove  discontent  and  which  .ilunc  can  sdtoid  such  moral 
sustenance  to  the  unfortunate  as  to  limit  the  evil  effects  of  unearned 
support,  and  encourage  him  again  lo  cam  sup|)on.  It  kno«'S  no 
"unworthy"  person,  but  it  aims  to  dinlin^uish  those  who  require 
material  help  from  those  who  require  moral  suasion  or  discipline. 
It  aims  lo  abolish  those  charitable  associations  which  are  not 
founded  upon  true  chanty,  and  to  bring  into  co-opcralion  with  each 
other  those  agencies  whose  motivci  and  methods  may  be  of  service 
to  society.  Now.  to  carry  out  tiucb  aims,  what  niu»l  Kuch  a  move 
ment  have  at  its  command  ?  First,  the  cordial  support  and  co-op- 
eration uf  every  agency  in  its  comntunity ;  second,  the  complete 
willingness  of  such  of  Ihe  community  as  possess  the  ability  to  learn 
how  10  deal  with  the  poor  and  to  give  them  personal  service:  third, 
the  sympailiy  and  co-operation  of  every  public  official  whose  duties 
cross  Ihe  lines  of  charitable  work :  fourth,  such  funds,  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  societies  or  individuals,  as  will  afford  that  complete 
assistarK'c  to  the  community  indicated  by  a  »ludy  and  diagtKKib  of 
its  nilmcnti. 

Until  a  society  has  this  co-opcratioit,  it  has  not  been  property 
tested,  and  is  therefore  not  the  proper  object  of  crilicisin. 

A  homely  illustration  of  Ihe  mission  of  thorough  and  effective 
organiolion  in  all  our  philanthropic  and  penal  work  may  be  found 
in  the  coal-breaker. 

When  the  cool  leaves  the  mouth  of  Uie  mine,  it  is  hauled  to  the 
top  of  ihc  breaker  and  spread  upon  a  platform. 

Thib  patt  of  the  priKe^s  represents  ihe  uplifiing.  educational  work 
to  whose  benefits  each  individual  is  entitled,  and  which  must  even 
be  forced  upon  the  unwillioj;. 
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On  the  plfttform  the  great  pieces  of  pcKect  coal  are  separated  and 
sent  down  a  shute.  lo  be  used  for  the  purposes  TCqiiirii^  the  purest 
Cue). 

Such  cmI  represents  the  perfect  man,  developed  by  education  and 
started  on  the  way  to  tiU  hU  proper  position  in  life. 

1'he  remaiitdvr  uf  the  cwil  now  passes  through  h\ige  jaws  of 
resistless  power,  which  crush  it  iu  various  sizes. 

These  Jan's  represent  the  work  of  a  complete  charity  clearing 
bouse,  which  separates,  pertnits  the  dilTereDiiatiun  of  the  various 
clUKt^  (if  men  who  have  some  defect. 

Released  from  the  jaws  and  so  crashed  as  to  permit  the  remool 

of  impuTiiie<i  and  the  separation  of  its  dilTercnl  si^es,  the  coal  passes 

down  »n  incline  composed  of  screens  of  x-arying  fineness.     All  alonj; 

Ithe  sides  of  the  incline  sit  the  breaker  boyt,  who,  with  alert  eye  and 

'dell  hand,  pick  out  the  slaty  material  and  throw  it  to  one  side. 

'I'hc  slate  icpicscntii  the  uaclcs^,  irreclaimable  part  of  the  iiocial 
fabric,  which  mu.tt  be  separated  from  the  rest  and  put  peimancntly 
a«i(le  lest  it  interfere  with  tlie  combustion  of  what  is  best,  and  thus 
prevent  our  reaping  l)ic  proper  resnlLs  of  our  social  fires. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  coal  passes  down  the  screens,  first  the  pea, 
rtiien  the  chestnut,  then  the  Move,  and  lite  egc  and  the  broken  drap 
rtiirough,  in  Older,  into  their  projwr  bins.  Then  each  size  by  itscK  is 
cleaned  of  the  toot  which  degrades  it ;  and  it  is  ready  for  distri- 
bution, to  be  put  to  the  u!ie»  lor  which  it  is  best  suited. 

So  should  organised  philanthropy  result. 

The  fit  should  be  started  on  tbcir  way  in  life,  unhampered  by  the 
Lunlit.  The  absolutely,  hopelessly  unfit,  slaiy  individuals  should  be 
ermanently  removed  from  the  remaining  mass,  and  then  that  nuss 

3ald  be  carefully  separated  into  classes,  cadi  cta»s  carefully 
'^screened  of  its  soot  by  exiietl  treatment,  and  finally  put  to  those 
uses  in  society  that  fall  »ithtn  its  cap.ibi1itii's  and  for  which  it  is 
be»t  Aitcd. 

The  analogy  might  be  carried  further.  In  the  furnace  of  the 
factory  and  the  *tovc  of  the  household  will  be  found  ashc*  and 
clinkers.  But,  if  the  wwk  of  the  breaker  has  been  well  done,  the 
waste  and  refuse  will  be  minimised,  the  combustion  well-nigh  per- 
feet,  the  profit  of  our  fires  the  maximum. 

It  M  impossible  in  the  short  space  to  which  thi.s  paper  is  limited 
to  enter  into  the  angomems  supporting  the  proimsilions  here  put  for- 
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wiird  or  tn  enunierale  ihc  abuses  which  »  properly  oTganizrd  philan- 
thropic system  will  correct.  But  we  nsch  tdc  MIowing  conclusion^ 
which  to  Mni«  may  seem  unjustiiied :  — 

The  organization  of  pliilanlhrupic  enlerprise  must  come,  not 
merely  aniunjc  the  forces  oi  a  town,  not  merely  among  the  towns  o£ 
a  county,  ito^  merely  among  the  counties  of  a  State,  but  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  themselves. 

Without  such  organization  success  will  ntvti  crowa  our  enormous 
expenditure  of  human  goods  and  human  effort  in  behalf  of  our  sub- 
merged felloa--creatures. 

With  such  organization  we  shall  some  lime,  however  distant  it 
may  be,  attain  thnt  success  in  our  work  which  shall  purge  society  of 
impurities,  reduce  misery  to  the  minimum,  and  give  to  each  human 
being  that  chance  to  which  his  very  birth  entitles  him. —  the  op- 
portunity to  use  bis  peculiar  abilities  to  their  uttermost  extent. 


ORGANIZED    AND    UNORGA\'I7.KD    CHARITY. 

BV  AI.PKEO   O.    CROZtER,    GRAND    RAPEDfi,    MICH., 
CUAIKMAN  or  TKR  SBCTtOK  ON  OBKANIUTIOK  Of  CtlAartT. 

Orfrnnixalion  ist  the  direct  antitheMS  of  the  prevailing  condition  of 
many  American  charities,  public  and  private.  The  aggregate  of  un- 
organized  charitable  effort  is  but  a  huge  blind  impulse  in  motion. 
It  ha.t  no  de.ili nation,  no  engineer,  no  ruiU  to  run  o».  no  bmkes, 
plenty  of  bells  to  advertise  its  approach,  and  too  much  steam.  We 
want  to  systematize,  harmonize,  revolutionise,  and  rcorganiiic  pres- 
ent ineihodi. 

Competition  &liould  give  way  to  co-operation  in  charitable  work, 
thiplication  of  ciTort  and  relief  surfeits  the  fraudulent,  while  honest 
poverty  suffers  and  starves  in  habitations  of  want.  Why  not  make 
a  business  matter  of  charity  ? 

It  seems  ii>crediblc  that  a  shrewd,  careful  man  of  affairs,  who,  ia 
business,  will  not  allow  the  escape  of  a  ttinjjie  dollar  without  a  defi-' 
nilc  detailed  statement  as  to  its  destination  nnd  purpose,  a  signed 
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written  receipt  on  iu  delivery,  and  a  prompt  after  account  of  its 
adininbtratiun  and  use,  will  ret  toss  a  dollar  to  a  stranger,  whose 
very  appearance  ^uinpft  him  as  a  fraud,  vrithout  a  f|uesiion  or  per- 
haps even  a  thought. 

The  motive  is  doubtless  mixed.  Some  do  it  to  save  time ;  some, 
from  pride,  fearing  a  refusal  will  cauite  othen  to  doulx  llictr  gen- 
erosity. A  few  do  it  from  a  genuine  desire  to  help;  but  the  larger 
number,  I  fear,  da  it  that  their  own  hearts  may  till  with  jn'-ititudc 
to  themselves  as  unselfbh  philanthropists.  The  public,  however, 
considers  them  mere  peacock  philanthropists  ornamental,  but  use- 
less. 

There  is  no  charity  in  a  gift  which  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
genuine  and  continuous  interest  of  the  benefactor  in  the  bencRciary, 
and  an  intelligent  desire  to  permanently  improve  his  lot.  "Tliough 
I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it 
protitcth  me  nothing,"  said  Paul.  Charity  and  alms  were  not  then 
synonj-mous.  Alms  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  body,  chaiity  to 
the  soul.  The  former  you  can  send,  the  lalccr  you  must  take.  One 
will  make  you  the  victim,  and  the  other  the  friend  of  the  poor. 


PBkM»tAi.  Rrspoksi Rt t.iTy. 


The  persoital  responsibility  for  the  effect  of  acts  of  intended 
charity  is  rarely  considered.  A  young  man  calls  at  your  door,  ask- 
ing for  alms.  U  is  hb  first  appeal.  He  knows  he  is  doing  wrong. 
.He  feels  guilty  and  ashamed.  But  you  are  an  easy  mark.  Vou 
gix-c  him  "relief." — perhaps  only  a  meal  of  cold  victuals.  Vou 
have  boasted  that  you  never  let  any  one  leave  your  door  hungry. 
He  is  emboldened  by  his  easy  success.  He  reflectx  how  much 
easier  it  was  to  beg  that  meal  than  to  earn  it.  At  tlie  next  place 
his  story  is  smoother,  bis  lie  more  plausible.  This  time  he  wants 
money  to  takv  his  poor  old  mother  to  the  hospital  for  an  operation 
necessary  to  save  ber  life,  or  some  other  equally  touching  appeal. 
He  gets  it,  of  course.  His  inherited  moral  restraints  are  giving 
way  under  the  pressure  of  the  temptation  carcle»5ly  afforded  him 
by  your  money.  He  takes  to  drink,  and  everything  else  had  fol- 
lows. As  his  appetites  increase,  his  demand  for  money  with  which 
to  gratify  them  becomes  more  imperative.     He  steals.    Slyly  at  tir.it. 
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—  ooly  a  sneak  thief.  But  on  he  goes,  encouraged  at  every  step 
by  society  in  the  name  of  charily.  Hfi  is  now  d(*si)efate.  He  real- 
izes himiwlf  a  crtminal.  suspected,  watched,  hunted.  Soctity  he 
considers  his  enemy,  his  prey.  Appetite  is  now  complete  master. 
He  meets  >  prominent  cittxen  in  ihc  shndows  at  night.  Weapon  in 
hand,  h«  demands  his  money.  He  has  no  desire  to  injure  him.  It 
is  only  money  tliat  he  wants.  But  in  the  struggle  which  follows  be 
shoots,  and  kill's ;  and  he  is  a  fugitive  and  a  murderer! 

This  is  3  social  i;voItilion. —  the  pure  boy,  the  incipient  pauper, 
the  tramp,  the  criminal.  At  the  threshold  of  his  downward  career, 
if  )-ou  had  told  him  that  he  vxs  making  a  mistake,  and  given  him  a 
chance  to  earn  what  you  gave  him.  or  perhaps  if  you  had  ooly  had 
the  courage  to  say  "  No  "  to  his  appeal,  it  might  have  turned  him 
into  It  life  o(  sctf-support,  independence,  and  usefulness. 

The  law  holds  us  roorally  and  legally  responsible  for  the  natural 
and  even  remote  conse(|uences  of  our  every  act.  As  tlie  report  fol- 
lows the  discharge  of  a  gun,  just  so  surely  will  bad  results  of  greater 
or  less  degree  follow  indiscriminate  and  careless  alms.  Awful,  then, 
is  our  responsibiliiy.  when  we  trifle  with  human  life  and  human  hap- 
[Uncss  to  practist:  "charity." 

Instead  of  Anding  employment  for  (he  poor  woman  who  begs 
for  t«mporaTy  help,  you  give  her  alms.  It  is  easier,  and  perhaps 
cheaper.  Hut  you  have  poisoned  her  soul,  ficr  children  arc  now 
taught  lies  by  their  nwiher,  and  seitl  out  under  fictitious  names  to 
forage  on  the  public.  You  have  converted  that  once  happy  though 
poor  home  into  a  nest  of  paupers,  breeding  like  vipers,  and  multi 
plying  their  accursed  species.  You  set  in  motion  the  original  cause 
which  produced  this  ultimate  and  inevitable  effect.  Rut  you  plead 
that  the  applicant  was  a  cripple,  was  blind,  or  had  but  one  leg  oi 
one  arm.  This  does  not  alter  the  case  or  change  the  responsibility. 
No  human  being  should  be  allowed  to  deliberately  and  publicly  use 
his  festering  sores  or  m;iimcd  condition  as  capital  stock  to  excite 
human  sympathy  and  cxtoil  alms  as  dividends.  If  in  such  a  phys- 
ical condition  AS  to  be  helpless,  a  public  or  private  institution  should 
always  be  open  to  him,  and  afford  a  better  home  than  the  publi 
street. 

Recently  at  Grand  Kapids.  Mich.,  our  Charity  OrganiKatioD  So- 
ciety found  a  young  min  begging  for  money  to  buy  an  aititicial  leg. 
The  society  raised  the  money,  and  bought  it  for  him ;  but  he  left  tiie 
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leg  .11  liis  lodging-bouse,  and  kept  rijiht  on  b«sgiri£  for  iDon«y  for  lh« 
i^amv  purpose.  Now  that  young  roan  did  not  wnnt  an  artificial  leg; 
but  he  did  wnnt,  and  will  always  w^nt,  (he  inunuy  nith  which  to  buy 
one,  In  fact,  I  am  persuaded  (hat,  with  hb  present  knowkdgc  of  the 
value  of  but  one  l«g  for  pernianeni  income  purposes,  if  he  were  to 
have  the  misfortune  of  possessing  two  sound  ic^^  he  would  resort  to 
amputation,  and  Ihiis  injure  to  himself  permanent  i.-)cemption  from 
work,  nnd  a  life  Annuity  from  (he  sentimental  charitable  publla 
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Tim  Origin  of  Tramw. 

To  the  mal-ndministration  of  public,  private,  and  personal  charity 
can  be  traced  the  origin  of  very  many  of  the  vast  atmy  of  [raiups 
now  devastating  this  conlinent,  like  a  Nwarin  of  locuxtK,  conituming 
the  benevolence  of  the  people  :ind  spteadinf;  the  dread  infection  of 
pauperism  and  crime.  Wrong  cnvironmcnl  has  created  more  uamps 
than  heredity;  but  both  are  prolific  incubators,  damning  humanity 
i»ith  their  products.  This  environment  is  frequently  created  by  the 
intentions  of  misguided  charity ;  but  it  i&  no  less  injurious  for 
that  reason. 

The  almost  universal  policy  of  malting  footballs  of  tramps,  con- 
tinually driving  them  from  town  to  town  merely  as  a  matter  of  fiscal 
economy,  has  become  an  expedient  alike  expensive,  cruel,  and 
dangerous.  There  is  no  other  spring  of  crime  equal  to  thi»  in 
volume.  lt&  extended  contiuancc  will  be  a  menace  to  property,  to 
life,  and  to  Che  %'«ry  ejii^tcnce  of  our  social  institutions,  breeding 
first  discontent,  then  revolution,  then  anarchy. 

The  desire  for  alms  is  a  contagious  disease,  dangerously  epidemic. 
Let  a  delivery  wagon  of  some  public  or  private  charity  stop  at  a 
house  on  a  street  inhabited  by  the  very  poor,  and  insUntaneousJy 
the  entire  neighborhood  is  tainted  with  pauperism  -.  and  the  cry,  "  i 
am  just  as  poor  as  they  are."  goes  ap  from  every  adjacent  habitation. 

\  teacher  in  charge  of  a  room  with  a  hundred  children  in  a 
sdiool  in  one  of  tliu  pooreitl  wards  tif  Gran<l  R.-ipids,  one  tnorning, 
during  the  very  bard  times,  discovered  that  a  child  had  come  to 
school  without  his  breakfast,  there  being  nothing  at  home  to  cat. 
She  publicly  and  bountifully  fed  the  child.  The  nest  morning  she 
asked  any  children  who  had  come  to  school  without  bre.xl:fast  to 
rise,  Nearly  half  the  children  got  up,  and  fairly  overwhelmed  her 
with  tlieir  tm|X(rl unities. 
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figging  from  strangei»  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  unworthiness. 
There  arc  (cw  exceptions  to  the  nilc  that  no  alms  should  be  given 
Mithout  investigation  to  strangers  ap|>lying  at  the  <loor.  Sucli 
people  should  be  fed.  but  only  in  return  for  work.  Work  ts  both  3 
test  of  worthiness  and  a  tonic  which  will  stimulate  Uic  ambition  and 
pride  of  poverty  and  niiiifortune,  and  set  ihem  on  tlie  highway  to 
recovery. 

Indi!>ciiminate  and  foolish  nitns  can  only  be  slopped  by  the  pro- 
vision of  central  agencies,  to  which  all  applicants  can  be  referred  for 
investigation  and  relief  through  work. 

Wc  would  not  dam  t]p  with  an  ice  gorge  the  flow  of  the  holy  char- 
itable impulse.  We  would  rather  turn  it  into  the  channel  of  loving 
kindness,  and  keep  it  within  its  banks  with  dikes  of  wisdom  and 
good  judgment,  that  it  may  not  overflow  and  lay  waste  those  whom 
it  sincerely  desires  to  benefit. 


Cavsks  or  pAtirBRisu, 

Oipnization  of  chanty,  in  its  broad  sense,  includes  the  creation 
of  conditions  which  ob\iate  the  need  of  charity.  We  mu*t  seek  out 
and  attack  evi]<)  ai  their  M)urce.  Underpaid  labor  is  a  cause  equally 
vast  and  difficult  of  solution.  The  pioblem  of  industry  is  a  basic 
one,  affecting  humanity  at  its  most  sensitive  and  vulnerable  points. 
The  decline  of  wages  and  of  demand  for  labor  can  only  be  offset  by 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  that  all  may  be  allotted  a  share  of  the 
world's  labor. 

Our  searchlight  is  too  dim  to  reveal  the  ultimnte  solution  of  this 
problem.  Wc  have  an  abiding  faith  thai  in  the  great  plan,  what 
ought  to  be  ultimately  will  be,  and  that  the  moment  invention  com- 
pletes a  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  the  demand  for  all  human  labor 
it  will  also  provide  means  by  which  wc  can  live  happily  without 
eating. 

In  this  day  of  small  wages  the  poor  must  practise  every  economy, 
yet  they  do  not  know  how.  The  waste  in  buying  and  in  cooking  is 
very  great.  Instruction  of  the  people  along  these  line&  would  have 
a  direct  effect  upon  poverty  and  pauperism,  reducing  both. 

Sickness  is  frequently  the  p.issage-way  from  independence  to 
poverty.  Disease  is  usually  the  result  of  igitorance  of  nature's  laws. 
It  is  a  startling  fact   that  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  children  born 
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alive  die  within  th<  first  ytar.  It  is  «  slaughter  of  the  innocents, 
and  ignamnce  is  ibc  executioner.  Young  parents  Vnow  nothing  of 
the  \>fv\v:i  care  of  children.  They  sacrifice  their  lir>t-t)OTTi  (o  get 
the  expcri«nc«  to  cAre  for  the  next,  Jtnd  its  blood  cries  out  to  curse 
societ)'  for  twt  Tcntoving  this  ignorance  before  placing  the  stamp  of 
legal  right  kipon  the  death-resulting  union. 

These  direful  results  arc  most  prevalent  among  the  poor,  who  can- 
not afford  a  doctor  every  time  baby  complains.  They  wait  until 
Ihe  symptoms  ure  alatmin;;,  when  it  is  iisiiully  too  late.  Public  au- 
thority should  prepare  nnd  circulate  free  to  every  home,  and  in 
<very  necessary  language,  a  clear,  plain  treatise,  .showing  just  how 
to  preserve  and  1o  recover  health.  It  should  explain  in  detail  all 
ordinary  symptoms  and  the  best  known  remedies.  This  humani- 
tarian uctioQ  would  xoon  cause  a  marked  reductirui  in  the  death-rate, 
especially  among  children,  tf  we  can  thus  rescue  human  lives  and 
prevent  hunian  suffering  and  degradation,  what  justirication  can  we 
plead  for  its  (neglect } 

Misfit  marriages  are  another  ^rious  menace  to  (he  social  well- 
being.  Candidates  for  matrimony  usually  consider  the  condition 
of  the  heart  only,  or  of  the  pocket-book.  A  person  who  could  not 
successfully  pass  an  examination  (or  a  life  insurance  policy  has  no 
right  to  marry,  and  society  should  not  let  him.  Obviously,  con- 
aiimptivea  should  not  marry  and  multiply.  There  ii>  no  obstacle  but 
their  own  good  sense,  which  is  always  lacking.  Should  not  appli- 
cant!! for  the  marriage  license  be  required  to  make  oath  that  their 
blood  contains  no  pestilence  which  heredity  will  transmit? 

Ignorance  has  many  blighted  children  other  than  sickness.  Par- 
enui  seldom  know  how  to  properly  govern  their  children.  Some- 
times they  do  not  care;  more  often  they  are  careless  and  thought- 
less. A  child  hnbitualty  allowed  to  disobey  the  law  of  the  house- 
hold will  be  more  likely  to  some  time  break  the  law  of  the  land. 
Many  children  are  not  "  brought  up  "  :  ihey  just  "  come  up."  They 
run  at  large  on  the  streets.  They  fall  in  tnth  evil  companions,  who 
easily  nullify  the  weak  home  influences :  and  the  .talooii,  the  gam- 
bling bouse,  the  brothel,  and  the  prison  are  the  ttexi  rapid  succes- 
sive steps.  Popular  education  is  in  itself  inadequate  to  resist  these 
evils.  Is  it  not  as  important  llial  tlie  child  be  taught  morality  as 
trigonometiy,  syntajc,  or  Greek? 

The  public  schools  must  teach  the  children  to  be  true  men  and 
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women,  to  be  good  and  useful  ciriKcns,  or  it  will  merely  make  intel* 
lectual  invalids,  educated  vice,  and  intelligent  crime. 

Another  great  evil,  ihc  sire  o*  many  evils,  is  drunkcnnesft.  Not 
only  has  the  habit  cursed  numberless  individuals,  but  ihe  plAccs 
strangely  created  and  liceoMd  by  public  authority  (or  its  indul- 
gence hav(>  become  a  mcnicfi  to  society  and  the  sloriti  centre  of 
municipal  and  pcriitical  corruption,  whence  issue  bLisphemies  wliicJi 
appall  Heaven  and  iniquities  which  are  dnmning  the  human  race. 


PSEVENTtOK   OP   PAUrERISU. 

Many  antidotes  arc  already  at  work.  The  kindergarten  is  >liinu- 
lating  the  imagination  of  the  children,  teaching  ihem  the  love  of  the 
good,  the  bcauliCul.  and  the  true.  Child  study  circles,  baaed  on  the 
new  and  practical  literature  on  the  subject,  arc  being  formed  antoiig 
the  mothei!«:  and  a  seientilic  »lu<ly  of  the  dillicull,  evcry-diiy  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  parent  is  being  entered  upon  with  almost 
desperate  earnestness.  This  movement  bids  fair  to  become  one  o( 
the  important  facturs  in  the  coining  social  revolution. 

Another  great  poverty  preventive  ts  insurance.  Within  Ihe  last 
thirty  year^  over  $2,500,000,000  has  been  paid  out  as  insurance,  by 
the  American  compames  .nlonc;  while  about  $300,000,000  has  been 
thus  distributed  during  the  last  year.  The  chief  points  at  which  m. 
surance  [ouches  (he  question  of  iwveny  is  in  the  npcratiuns  of  itv 
dustrial  and  fraternal  insurance  companies.  Of  the  11,000,000 
policies  of  all  kinds,  7,000,000  are  chiefly  carried  by  the  poorer 
cUiises,  who  pay  the  premiums  in  weekly  or  monthly  instalments. 
The  growth  of  this  kind  of  insuraucc  has  been  phcuomcnaL  ft 
has  come  to  that  pass  that  an  insurable  man  with  a  family  who  does 
not  provide  siidi  protection  in  some  amount  is  almost  considered 
guitiy  of  criminal  carelessness. 

The  ciiarity  organization  movement  is  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
practical  agencieti  at  work,  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  in  the  realm 
of  charity. 

.4.11  charitable  efforts  are  either  public,  private,  or  personal.  Pub- 
lic charities  arc  those  conducted  at  the  expen-te  of  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  public  autlioriiy.  They  arc.  or  should  he.  largely 
institutional,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  permanently  dclinqucn:,  depend- 
ent, and   defective  classes.     Private   charities  are  those  conducted 
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at  private  expense  by  persons  associated  together  for  tlie  puTpone. 
These  agencies  9;houId  principally  conlin«  [heir  elTorts  to  tltose  con- 
sidered lu  be  but  tempoiarily  delintjucnt,  (lepcndcnt,  or  defective ; 
those  whom  iherc  is  some  prospect  u(  texturing  to  their  nofmul 
stitus  in  society.  I'ersonni  charities  »re  those  administered  by  the 
individual  at  his  own  expense.  'Iliese  arc  threefold:  i.  Merc  cotv 
iribtttions  to  private  chaiitable  agencies;  3.  Mere  contributions  to 
the  individual  subjects  of  charily ;  3.  The  gift  of  time,  thought,  and 
service  to  charity.  The  first  is  usually  commendable ;  tlie  s«cond 
seldom  so,  unless  accompanied  by  the  third;  while  the  third  is  Ibe 
highe:«t  order  of  benevolence  and  the  inosC  valuable  to  humanity. 

The  projier  orgaiit nation  o(  these  various  kinds  of  chanties  along 
scientific  and  practical  lines  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  We  need, 
first,  light.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  authorize 
the  President  to  appoint  a  commission  to  seek  out.  tabulate,  and 
publisli  all  the  obtainable  facts  bearing  on  the  situation.  State 
boards  of  charities  ahd  cotrectton  now  exist  in  mo«t  State:),  and  arc 
organising  State  public  charities  along  scientific  lines. 

Appropriate  literature  should  be  made  to  educate  public  support. 
Facilities  for  tlie  proper  training  of  expert  worken  (or  lite  various 
departtnents  of  dtaritabic  activity  arc  imperative. 

Foremost  among  these  modern  agencies  are  the  as&ocialed  chari- 
ties and  charity  organization  societies,  the  chief  mission  of  which 
is  to  sysTcniaiizc  and  harraoniec  existing  charities,  and  see  that  they 
are  administered  intelligently,  with  the  permanent  welfare  of  their 
beneficiaries  constantly  in  mind. 

In  the  chanties  of  many  cities  chaos  reigns  supreme.  Outdoor 
relief  is  hmited  only  because  there  are  no  more  applicants.  Chil- 
drcD  are  made  beggars  by  being  regularly  sent  to  the  poor  office  for 
public  alms.  The  poor  office  supply  store  is  the  place  on  which 
dishonest  aldermen  gi\e  order*  to  pay  comipt  political  debts. 
Worthy  poverty  is  given  to  understand  that  assistance  will  be  given 
only  in  return  for  partisan  support.  Work  is  never  supplied,  as  that 
would  not  be  regarded  as  dis[>en-Ning  "chanty."  Investigation  is 
looked  Upon  as  harsh  and  unchristian.  No  records  are  necessary. 
The  almshouse  is  uasanitary  and  unclean.  At  the  jail,  small  boys, 
inciiccrated  for  some  simple  oiTence,  such  as  catching  fish  with 
a  pin-hook  out  of  season,  are  herded  with  hardened,  profane  crim- 
tnab.     Voung  girls,  only  beginners  in  transgrcssioo,  arc  helped  on 
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^^—        their  downward  career  bj-  being  lucked  up  witb  confirmed   female 

^H       depravit>'. 
'  Private  charities  also  share  in  this  disastrous  confusion.     Com- 

petition for  public  applause  seems  ibeir  chief  aim.     The)*  consiaiitly 
se«k  subjects  on  which  lo  praciise  charily.     They  discover  a  family. 
poor,  but  honest.    They  niah   in   with   acntimenlal  g^ush.  and   bjJ 
coddling  and  sympathizing,  and  "  relieving,"  finally  succeed  in  con-' 
vincinc  the  family  thnt  it  really  needs  charity,   and  in  due  time 
pauperize  ihem.  and  thu»  create  a  new  spring  lu  feed  the  widening^ 
stream  of  vice,  pauperism,  and  crime.     Charily  hospilaJs,  where  ex-' 
pcrimenting    physicians  can  hold   frequent  clinicx,  with   the   bodir» 
of  suffering  poverty  as  the  subjects;  rcicue   homes,  missions,  and 
free  soup  kitchens,— all  rush  madly  to  accumulate  statistic!}  to  make 
a  favorable  xhouing  in  their  annual  reports.     Tramp  lodging-houws 
are  established,  where  the  newly  initiated  can  learn  the  htj^her  de- 
grees of  hardened  mendicancy  from  the  oral  teachings  of  experi- 
enced  vagrantN.     Thanksgiving   celebrations  are  held,    the   successt 
of  which  is  measured  by  the  number  of  citizens  who  can  be  in- 
duced lo  lower  (heir  manhood  by  standing  in  line  to  receive  that 
most  subtle  sout'poison,—  unincritcd  alms. 

Personal  ch.irity  is  equally  primitive.  There  prevails  an  un- 
bridled charitable  sentiment,  which  induces  numherless  honest  but 
misguided  persons  to  give  "hand  outs"  at  their  back  d'wrs,  on 
the  miiUken  theory  that  it  is  better  to  pauperiic  ninety-nine  with 
careles.s  alms  than  let  one  anti-work  sluggard  go  to  bed  hungry. 

The  agency  now  at  work  trying  to  harnionixe  and  utilize  these 
valuable  though  bewildering  sociological  clcmcnls  is  the  chnriiy 
organization  society,  or  associated  charities.  Formed  1.%  it  usually 
is  of  representatives  of  these  various  interests,  its  inrluencc  at  once 
becomes  potent.  ll  prevents  wasie,  duplicttion^  imposition,  and 
fraud,  and  installs  the  new  and  higher  ideals  of  chahtj-.  educates 
the  public  judgment  and  conscience,  and  welds  the  pubhc  and  pri- 
vate charitable  instinct  into  an  intelligent  fabric  of  human  useful- 
ficBS,  sheltering  worthy  poverty  against  both  misfortune  and  tempta- 
tion, and  teaching  the  divine  truth  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper, 
and  that  by  personal  service  alone  can  our  jucrcd  duties  to  hu- 
manity be  di^chai^d. 

A  hand-to-hand  conflict  is  going  on  between  the  powers  of  light 
and  darkness.    The  struggle  is  nut  in  some  distant  ethereal  sphere. 
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it  ts  around  nnd  about  us.  Wc  see  it  in  the  Aght  of  (he  iichool 
against  ignorance,  the  church  against  sin.  law  against  crimv.  and 
charily  against  poverty  and  pauperism.  Is  it  a  battle  royal  hasten- 
ing the  millennium  >  Is  it  the  dawn  of  a  better  civilisation?  Ij  it 
the  brealc  of  a  new  mom  of  ho|Jc  and  peace,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness i  Is  it  not  the  herald  of  the  fulurt-.  announcing  the  approach 
of  perfection  along  thg  multicudinouii  highways  of  the  great  social 
evolulion  ? 


THE   ORGANIZATION    OH   STATE   CHARITIES. 


Hr   DR.    rHKD    H.    Wir^KS,    SPRI<((iFIEI.D,    ll.U 

There  is  a  certain  correipomlcnce  between  the  logical  and  the 
hUtorical  order  of  de^'clopment  of  any  subject.  This  correspond- 
ence is  especially  marked  in  the  organization  of  national  and  State 
charities.  Nearly  all  our  older  State  ch^ritic^  were  originally  pri- 
vate institutions.  They  have  gradually  grown  to  be  parts  of  the 
great  Hyntem  of  public  charities  maintained  at  the  expeni^e  of  tax- 
payers and  contiolted  by  the  national,  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. They  were  at  first  subsidised  by  appropriations  made  for 
their  NuppuTt  from  the  public  treasury,  which  were  expended,  and 
the  allairs  of  tlie  institution  were  administered,  by  boards  of  trust, 
which  were  independent,  sclf-perpelualing  corporations,  iiotne  of 
the  ch.iriiie.^  now  included  in  the  circle  of  Slate  charities  are  still,  in 
their  organization  and  management,  independent  of  any  but  a  super- 
visory and  nominal  governmental  control.  In  this  way  the  "mixed" 
S)'stem  of  support  and  control  originated. 

As  the  usefulness  of  these  institutions  came  to  be  recognized,  and* 
the  demand  for  others  like  them  was  more  and  more  felt,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  mixed  system,  while  it  has  certain  advantages  to 
recommend  it,  contains  nevertheless  certain  inherent  elements  of 
confusion  and  disturbance  which  render  it  objectionable.  The  doc- 
trine is  now  pretty  well  established  and  generally  received  that  the 
State  should  control  absolutely  all  initiituttoivs  in  aid  of  which  it  is 
asked  to  make  appropriations.     Tbt  Stales  in  which  appropriations 
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fratu  the  public  treasury  me  made  pny.ilile  to  institutions  imder  pri* 
YMv  CDntiol  are  Slates  conspicuous  (or  the  abuse  or  fniluie  o(  their 
charitable  systems.  In  ih«  early  hiscory  o(  Illinois,  when  the  capital 
was  at  Vnnrlaiia,  it  is  relited  that  a  member  trnm  a  rural  district 
said  one  day  to  his  most  intimate  (rteiid  in  llie  legislature.  "John,  t 
want  you  to  taWc  a  wsUk  with  mc."  So  they  walked  down  to  the 
river,  where  he  said,  "  l^t  us  nroits  over."  They  took  a  skifF,  .ind 
row'td  across.  On  the  otlicr  side  there  was  an  unbroken  forest. 
He  said  ^ain.  "  Let  us  go  into  the  timber  a  little  way."  Then  this 
unioiiHisticated  eouiilrymnn  Innked  cauliuitsly  all  around,  to  mnke 
sure  that  110  one  was  in  sight  or  hearing,  and  said,  in  a  low*  lone  of 
voice:,  for  fear  of  being  ovcthcartl,  "John,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is 
logrolling  going  on  in  the  legLsUtiire.'*  ITnquc^tlnn.ibtv.  there  is 
log-rolling  in  the  legislatures  of  Slates  which  appropriate  money  in 
aid  of  private  charitable  inMituiion»;  and  it  is  the  ocra.sion  of  much 
e.vlfavagance  and  injury.  The  ConMiliition  of  Illinol^  forbids  the 
appropriation  of  moneys  in  aid  of  any  private  enterprise.  Private 
and  public  chariiic*  arc  there  entirely  di.'stincl,  and  both  do  best 
when  each  stands  cxctusi%'cly  on  its  own  feet. 

The  institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Stales  were  for  a 
long  lime  managed  as  purely  individual  and  separate  establishments, 
not  99  parts  of  a  system  of  institutions  having  a  common  motive  and 
a  common  aim.  When,  in  t^Gq,  the  Illinois  State  Itoard  of  Chari- 
ties was  created,  following  the  precedent  established  by  Masnchu- 
sells  and  New  York,  the  distribution  of  appropriations  made  for 
chaiitabte  uses  was  practically  controlled  by  the  super  1  men  dent  of 
one  of  the  State  charitable  institutions,  a  man  of  unusual  ability, 
encnty,  and  aggressive  force,  who  seemed  to  regard  this  fund  as  a. 
pie  to  be  cut  in  slices.  By  his  skill  and  audacity  be  did  the  slicing, 
taking  c.ire  to  reserve  the  largest  piece  for  himself.  A  State  sena- 
tor once  said  to  me  that  tliis  method  of  dealing  with  the  appropria- 
'  tion  question  reminded  him  of  tbe  raising  of  the  city  grade  in  the 
early  history  of  Chicago,  where  the  grade  was  changed  long  after 
the  city  had  been  built.  Under  the  hotels  and  other  large  edifices 
jack-screws  were  placed,  and  the  buildings  went  slowly  up  from  six 
to  eight  feet  in  the  air,  while  people  were  coming  and  going  and 
business  was  transacted,  as  if  the  houses  were  on  an  imlno^-ablfr■ 
foundation.  My  friend  said  of  this  superintendent  that,  when  once 
he  got  a  jack-screw  under  the  edge  of  an  appropriation,  it  always 
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went  up  a  little,  SDcl  that  it  never  afterward  (ell  b»ck  to  its  former 
level.  Ii  vra«  apparent  that  some  change  \o  the  -system  u(  making 
appruprt.it ioii3  was  essential,  tliai  they  ought  10  Ue  hev  from  inivll- 
tutiunil  control,  and  that  there  ^^hould  be  a  more  equitable  dUtribu- 
tion  of  public  funds.  One  of  the  reasons  for  creating  the  Illinois 
Sure  Board  of  Charities  was  the  desire  to  inaugurate  a  better  finan- 
cial system. 

Another  motive  wliidi  contributed  its  share  to  the  e-Kabtisbment 
of  this  board  w.is  the  wish  to  correct  certain  abuses  said  to  exist  in 
the  m.inagenicnl  of  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  btil  wbicli  were 
denied  by  a  IcKislative  committee  .tppotnted  to  inquire  into  them. 
At  that  time  the  law  allowed  the  commitment  of  a  wife  or  minor 
female  child  by  her  hiuband  or  father  uidiout  the  consent  of  any 
court  ur  even  any  medical  cenificaic  of  in&anity.  Tliis  louse  lugis- 
latinn  was  the  occasion  of  a  well-known  notation  by  Mrs.  Packard. 
a  pniieiU  40  commilted.  which  resulted  in  tJie  swinging  of  the  pen- 
dulum to  the  opposite  extreme,  so  that  the  General  Assembly  forbade 
the  admisiion  of  any  patient  not  declared  to  be  insane  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury.  The  new  Scale  Board  of  Charities  labored  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  season  and  out  oS  sca£on,  before  that  wrong 
could  be  remedied.  " 

'i*he  desire  to  co-ordinate  tbc  work  of  the  Slate  charitable  insti- 
tutions, in  ofdci  to  secure  better  administration  and  a  more  equi- 
table share  of  their  benefits  to  all  citizens,  led  by  degrees  to  the 
creation  in  the  majority  of  the  Northern  States  of  purely  supervisory 
boards,  uith  no  executive  powers.  The  demand  for  them  is  greatest 
in  Slates  ih'hich  are  largest  in  territory  and  population,  where  there 
is  the  largest  number  of  unfortunates  to  be  cared  for  at  public  ex- 
pense, and  where  the  brgcsi  appropriations  are  made  for  their 
benefit 

In  the  experience  of  ibe  Illinois  board,  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  its  sirengtli  has  been  the  attention  paid  by  it  to  the  tinancial 
management  of  the  institutions.  It  i>.  in  fact,  a  co-ordinate,  inde- 
poiideiit  branch  of  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  revenue  of  the  Stale  (for  general  pur- 
poses, exclusive  of  the  school  fund)  is  audited  in  the  ofTlct:  of  which 
I  have  charge,  and  the  votxihcrs  therein  filed  tiewr  f;o  any  farther. 
Haviiij;  examined  the  institution  accounts  for  the  past  three  months 
and  found  tbcm  to  be  correct,  and  the  governor  having  !R<lorsc<l  his 
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approval  upon  our  ccnificatc  to  that  cfTcct,  the  auditor,  without  see- 
ing tbrir  Kccuunls  or  viiucher»  in  ileuil,  draw.i  his  warrant  upon  the 
treasury  (or  the  nexi  legal  instalment  of  each  appruprbtioo  then 
due.  This  power  ot  ihc  purse  renders  tlic  board  tntlucntial,  so  that 
iti  sugge.4ti(jn»  are  TcapCLtlully  considered  hy  tlie  tnsiilutiuns  and  by 
the  legislature.  1  iiardly  see  how  the  board  could  have  attained 
the  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  State  government  without  this 
Rnanciai  control.  In  a  numlier  of  Siaits  with  sintiliir  boards  they 
would  find  themselves  immensely  strengthened,  did  they  but  pay 
more  attention  to  the  tinancial  aspect  of  the  institution  question. 
'riie  result  of  our  manajjemcnl  in  Illinois  has  be^u  ttiat  the  per 
capita  cost  of  the  institutions  has  diminished  within  the  lost  twenty 
years  by  one-half,  while  the  efiicienc}-  of  the  institutions  has  at  the 
same  time  been  nearly  doubled. 

The  organization  of  the  State  Boards  has  been  followed  in  many 
States  by  the  nreanizntion  of  city  boards  with  simiLir  relations  to 
the  municipal  iiisiiiutiuiis  and  similar  powers,  except  that  these  are 
mote  apt  to  be  executive  boards  with  direct  control  of  appointments 
and  expenditureii.  This  C'onference  hns  perhaps  made  insufficient 
etiort  to  h^ve  lhc»e  municipal  boards  represented  at  its  meetings. 

The  great  bulk  of  tlie  criminal  and  pauper  classes  not  in  the 
direct  custody  of  the  State  art;  of  course  found  in  ihe  ruial  coun- 
ties, where  supervisory  boards  Die  nul  known,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  for  them  to  do.  IE  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  essential 
importance  thai  county  institutions  should  l>e  supervised  by  Stale 
Boards,^and  that  they  should  impress  upon  the  county  authorities 
their  own  ideals  i  or,<,in  States  which  have  town  almshouses,  upon 
the  town  authorities.  This  purpose  is  aided  by  the  formxtion  of 
local  visiting  committees  acting  in  harmuny  with  the  State  Board. 
The  clticic«icy  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  them  over  county  and 
town  authorities  could  be  materially  augmented  by  requiring  the 
Intter  to  submit  all  nrchitectural  plans  of  new  institutions  for  the 
care  of  criminals  or  paupers  to  the  former  for  criticism  before  adop- 
tion. 

This  Malinnal  Conference  wiis  the  child  of  tite  State  Boards.  It 
originated  in  the  determination  of  these  boards  to  have  an  annual 
meeting  of  thcii  own,  at  which  they  could  t»chai>ge  experience!*,  and 
thus  qualify  ihcmselves  for  greater  usefulnesti  in  their  official 
cap.icit>'.     Tbcy  had  to  "blaze"  their  way  through  what  was  then 
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a  trackless  (orcsi.  They  bud  tu  discover  tbelr  relations  and  obliga- 
tions, to  invciii  their  work,  and  to  establish  iclattons  with  every  de- 
partment of  that  work.  Demg  nnxious  to  do  this  in  a.n  imelligeitt 
maimer,  they  sought  the  advke,  at  their  aoDual  sessions,  of  super- 
intendents of  all  classes  of  public  instiiutions  as  to  the  method  of  or- 
ganizing and  conducting  thein.  Fur  thus  purpose  they  endeavored  to 
secure  their  presence  and  counsel,  and  it  is  fitting  that  public 
acknowledgment  shouid  here  be  made  to  those  who  accepted  this 
invitation  and  have  done  so  much  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
the  senice  in  all  its  branches.  Thus  the  seed  was  planted  which 
has  developed  into  this  tree  under  whose  shade  so  many  unfortu- 
nates find  shelier  and  alleviation  of  their  pains.  '  The  organiiuition 
has  outgrown  its  original  &cope.  and  has  been  of  necessity  accord- 
ingly modilied. 

The  work  of  organization  has  been  carried  forward  also  by  the 
aid  of  State  conferences  of  charily,  which  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
stimulate  local  interest  and  educate  public  opinion  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  order  to  a  complete  presentation  of  this  subject,  the  relation  of 
State  Hoards  to  such  private  charitie<;  as  receive  State  aid  stiould  be 
shown.  That,  Imwevcr,  I  understand  to  bcluu};  to  the  (ulloning 
speaker,  who  will  discuss  private  charities  and  their  organ!  z;ii  ion. 
Public  and  private  charities  arc  tw'o  divisions  of  one  great  system. 
The  identity  of  their  interests  and  aims  is  shown  by  ttic  fact  thai, 
whereas  this  Conferenee  was  at  ^t  a  conference  of  members  of 
Stale  Itiiiirds  and  their  invilrid  guests,  in  time  it  became  neeessitry 
to  include  in  its  scope  the  new  charity  or^nization  societies.  And 
1  think  you  wilt  lind  that  the  present  tendency  of  the  Conference  is 
to  beeonie  more  and  more  a  conference  of  rcprescnlalivei  of  charity 
organization  societies  rather  tlian  of  Slate  Boards.  There  is  in 
this  change  an  clement  both  of  gain  and  loss.  The  charily  organi- 
sation societies  more  directiv  re]iTcM;nt  private,  and  the  State  Eloaid 
public,  charity.  Together  they  can  accomplish  more  tlian  cither 
could  do  alone  if  animated  by  the  same  essential  thought, —  the  unifi- 
cation, »impli  A  cation,  and  dilTerenliaiion  of  charitable  effort,  by  in- 
dividuaU  or  by  the  oommunily,  .ind  the  proper  supervision  and  ootw 
trol  of  the  entire  system  in  all  its  pans  in  accordance  with  definite 
principles  formulated  as  the  result  of  uni\*crftat  plillaniliropic  ex- 
perience. 
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We  arc  all  inteieated  in  tlie  higbway  and  sdiool  fund.  The  schools 
are  close  to  the  heart  and  pride  of  any  community.  VVc  want  to 
'know  ail  about  the  cost,  the  wages  pnid.  the  character  and  qualilica- 
tions  of  every  Ic^clter,  the  buildings,  light,  healing,  ventilation,  and 
every  detail.  But  about  that  item  for  the  poor  fund, —  no  one  cares 
much  just  how-  it  ia  expended,  on  whom  or  by  whom.  Of  course 
there  must  be  a  poor-mastLT ;  but  almost  any  one  will  an&wer  to  look 
after  the  poor.  In  the  country  the  supervisors  of  the  townships, 
and  in  the  cities  the  aldemien  ur  superi'isors  of  the  wardsi,  or  a  poor- 
master  decled  by  the  people,  have  the  matter  in  cltarge. 

In  the  country  communities,  where  every  one  knows  the  alTairs  of 
each,  any  wa»leful  or  improper  expenditure  of  poor  funds  drawn  from 
the  tai-paycrs'  pockets  would  be  very  likely  lo  be  speedily  detected, 
venlilaled,  and  corrected  lo  haimonizc  with  the  cammon  sense  of  the 
community.  Rut  In  tlic  city  and  county  management  of  the  poor, 
where  the  average  tax-payer  could  not  and  would  not  be  likely  to 
linow  anything  of  the  methods,  the  good  judgment,  honesty,  or  intel- 
ligence in  ihis  depaitmciit  nt  the  public  service,  the  door  has  been 
open  to  ignQnnc<:,  waste,  and  corruption.  Men  have  been  elected 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  poor  department  for  political  reasons, 
without  regard  lo  their  mtelti(;cncc  and  qualifications,  either  of  bead 
or  heart,  for  the  work;  and  unobserved,  but  surely,  the  infection  of 
pauperism  has  been  fostered  and  infused  through  the  individual,  to 
the  family  and  then  to  the  community,  till  the  still  increa^ng  poor 
fund  item  in  the  annual  budget  challcngc<l  ihc  public  attention. 

The  splendid  u'ork  of  this  association  has  turned  on  the  light  in 
these  dark  places  of  our  social  and  municipal  life.  But  the  trouble 
U  not  that  the  people  generally  do  not  sympathize  with  the  poof) 
and  would  not  be  interested  in  the  way  thvy  were  being  cared 
for  and  relieved,  but  (he  average  citizen  knows  nothing  about  what 
is  being  done  in  Uie  poor  department  of  liis  city  except  as  he  knows 
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tbe  amount  of  the  poor  fund  mentioned  in  the  annual  tax  budget. 
So,  in  discussing  ihe  improvement  of  public  charities,  it  is  nccessary 
first  to  have  nn  association  of  people  interested  and  infonncd,  or 
some  form  of  an  organized  cKarity  society,  who  will  discuss  the 
subject,  gather  information,  and  so  far  as  possible  inform  and  edu- 
cate the  crimmtinily  nnd  arouse  interest  in  a  more  tniclligeni  adminis- 
tration u(  cliarity,  both  public  »nd  private. 

The  average  citizen  hiile  realizes  what  a  datigerous  and  demoral* 
izing  agency  a  stupidly  or  corruptly  administered  poor  fund  is  in  our 
body  politic,  what  a  source  of  disease  and  even  crime  it  is  capable 
of  becifiming.  One  of  the  definitions  of  the  crime  of  larceny  is  "the 
felonious  taking  and  carrying  away  of  goods  and  property  of  another, 
mith  intent  to  convert  them  to  ihe  use  of  the  wrong-doer."  Compare 
the  common  case  of  a  person  applying  for  aid  from  the  public  poor 
fund  and  misrepresenting  his  need,  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Wherein 
is  he  less  morally  guilty  than  one  coming  vrithin  the  former  defi- 
nition ^  The  result  of  both  alike  is  to  obtain  something  wrongfully. 
The  thrift  and  moral  character  of  both  alike  must  suffer.  The  laws 
are  !>iiiiigent  againiil  larc«ny ;  but,  if  the  poor  fund  is  cither  reck- 
lessly, ignorantty,  ipr  corruptly  managed,  the  crime  of  the  other, 
instead  of  being  prevented  and  punished,  is  allowed  and  fostered. 

The  bni  and  most  important  subject  tor  investigation  that  will 
present  itself  to  any  organised  charity  society  will  be  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  charities,  'fhe  organisation  of  public  charities 
anywhere  aiinply  means  bringing  to  bear  i]|H)n  them,  in  a  practical, 
effective  way,  the  best  tnlclligcnce  and  conscience  ot  the  commu- 
nity. This  will  mean  better  laws,  more  competent,  conscientious, 
and  faithful  officers  in  charge,  better  system  and  methods  in 
administration,  and  better  results  for  the  protection  of  the  poor,  not 
only  from  their  poverty,  but  from  the  mistaken  remedies  that  instead 
of  curing  ilo  but  aggriivaie  the  m:il.idy. 

Although  the  utuation  may  be  found  to  vary  in  different  cities, 
yet  the  differeuce  is  likely  to  be  chiefly  in  degree,  so  that  an  expcrt- 
■ment  tried  in  one  place  with  care  and  some  success  would  be  useful 
to  other  communities  as  a  guide  and  encouragement  in  taking  up 
the  same  sort  of  a  problem  for  themselves.  On  tliis  Uieory  I  shall 
venture  to  give  in  brief  an  account  of  the  experiment  as  made 
in  Grand  Kapids,  in  the  line  of  org-.iniiing  our  municipal  public 
charities. 


I/O        TWBNTV- FOURTH    NATIONAL  COKFSRKfCB  Ot  CHARITIES 

The  poot  laws  of  Michigan  are  virtually  a  rcpr!ni  of  llic  New 
York  slalute,  and  provide  for  the  care  of  the  poor  eiitier  under  wha[ 
is  known  a»  the  county  system,  nhcre  county  commissioners  of  lAc 
poor  have  charge  of  alt  the  poor  in  ihe  county,  and  the  taxes  for  such 
purpa«e  iire  spread  on  ibc  county  ,-it  la^e,  or  by  what  is  known  a^  th« 
township  plan,  under  which  each  lownship  cxrcs  (or  its  own  poor; 
that  is,  ihc  supervisor  is  the. director  of  the  poor  for  his  towiishii^ 
leaving  only  lo  the  county  lUiwrintKndL-nts  the  care  and  manngcroent 
of  tiK  <X)uDty  poorhouse  and  care  of  tliose  who  have  not  acquired  a 
settlement  in  any  lowusliip. 

Into  this  .■iy$tcm  Urand  Kapid»  worked  Jta  a  township  iit  it»  lelA- 
tfoD  to  ihc  county.  For  many  years  the  care  of  the  poor  of  the  city 
had  been  in  charge  of  a  poor-tnastcr,  elected  by  the  people,  subject 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  common  council.  The  result 
and  evidence  of  political  influence  and  divided  responsibility,  of 
course,  were  more  or  less  apparent.  Paupers  in  Midiigan  lose  no 
political  righu  by  l>ein);  sup|>oTted  at  public  expcntu:.  They  can 
vote,  and  their  friends  and  relatives  have  the  same  right  We  have 
»  population  of  80,000  or  90,000  people,  a  large  percentage  of  whom 
earn  good  u-ages  in  factoiies  and  »  large  proportion  own  their  own 
homes,  and  ibousands  of  savings  accounts  are  kept  by  our  wage- 
earners  ;  )nit  we  expended  in  the  care  of  our  poor  under  thai  system, 
in  outdoor  relief  (cxtluaive  of  those  in  the  county  poorhouse,  aay- 
lans,  and  public  school  (or  dependent  children),  amounts  as  follows; 
for  the  years  189J-93,  >3S,477  ;  1893-94.  W^.n6  ;  1894-93,  »43.64o; 
1895-96.  $17,006. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1895,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
charity  organization  society  of  our  city,  an  amondmeni  of  our  charter 
was  secured,  providiti);  for  Ihc  appointment  by  the  mayor  (without 
confirmation  of  the  council)  of  a  non-political  board  of  poor  commis- 
sioners who  should  serve  withoul  contpen^ation  and  have  exclusive 
charge  of  all  matters  pertuinin^  to  the  care  of  city  poor.  This 
law  went  into  effect ;  and  commissioners  appointed  under  it  look 
chnr)^  of  (he  department   May    1,    1S96. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  appointed  (or  the  one-year  term,  and 
served  as  president  of  the  board  for  its  first  year.  As  the  law  under 
which  w<:  were  .tppninted  is  in  nxtst  };cneral  terms,  giving  us  full 
power  and  discretion,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  happy  position  of 
having  ibe  opportunity  of  organizing  our  municipal  charities  to  our 
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eails'  content,  and  of  course  Uking  the  le^ponsibility  for  our  work, 
assuic  you  that  we  met  with  enough  difficulty  and  failure  in  our 

ear's  work,  so  that  it  is  with  no  fcvlin;;  o(  pride  or  egotism  that  I 
shall  try  to  relate  what  we  did. 

\Vc  found  Ihv  poor  lnw»  of  Michigan,  on  examinfilion,  constructed 
on  lines,  if  not  specilically  in  harmony  with  the  most  advanced 
thought  and  methods  of  charity  nrganijtalion,  yet  permitting  the 
application  of  all  Uie  common  scn»«  and  intelligence  covered  by  the 
nayor's  appoiniment. 

The  law  furnished  its  own  description  and  definition  for  the 
discovci^-  and  identification  of  persons  entitled  to  iiid,  as  follows: 
"  Any  person  who  is  blind,  old,  Umc,  sick,  or  decrepit,  or  enfeebled 
9<t  as  to  Ik  unable  to  maintain  himself,  and  who  shall  not  be  main 
tained  by  his  relatives  as  provided  by  law,"  etc.  'Die  specifications 
could  not  have  been  any  more  safely  drawn  by  a  charity  expert. 
The  statute  furnishes  no  system  or  regulations,  but  gave  the  board 
full  power  to  u»e  its  own  discretion  in  this  regard.  So  wc  adopted 
by-laws  and  regulations  governing  the  board  and  its  work.  Regular 
meetings  of  the  board  were  held  weekly.  A  lady  secretary  nnd 
Stenographer  was  appointed.  A  gentlcnian  of  mature  judgment  and 
capacity  was  employed,  a»d  placed  in  charge  ai>  disbur»tn^  oDicer 
and  a  bright  young  man  employed  as  storekeeper  and  investigator. 
The  regular  plan  of  work  adopted  was  ^methinK  like  this:  .'Vny 
applicant  for  aid  was  required  to  sign  a  niiitcn  application,  giving 
]li»  own  statement  of  his  case,  covering  all  the  statutory  re<iuire- 
nicnts  and  others  asked  for  by  the  board.  This  application  was 
the  firM  )«per  in  the  ca!>e:and.  if  it  made  out  a  /»//«« /irfw" case 
entilting  the  applii^ant  to  aid,  tlien  some  one  from  tlie  olfice  was 
detailed  to  make  .1  careful  investigation  in  the  house  and  neighbor- 
hood of  the  applicant,  also  as  to  the  situation  and  .ibiliiy  of  such 
reliitivvs  as  the  law  required  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  applicant, 
a  report  of  which  iitvcsligaiion  was  then  written  out  or  dictated  10 
the  secretary,  and  typewritten.  .'Viso,  if  the  charity  organiMiion 
Society  of  the  city  had  any  record  or  report  011  the  same  person  or 
family,  a  copy  of  this  was  procured,  and  added  to  our  61e,  On  this 
record  the  board  would  act  in  deciding  wlut.  if  any,  nid  should  be 
granted;  and.  in  case  o(  urgent  need,  one  or  more  members  of  the 
board  would  act  tt  any  time  between  meetings.  All  papers  rcUting 
to  the  case  were  placed  in  a  suitable  envelope  and  filed  alphabetic 
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caOf ;  awl  stib««qtient  rchmstipdmts,  oe«  lalannatioa.  oarrespoQil- 
eace,  Mc,  are  Uiuk  kept  togetber  and  naifily  refertnl  to.  and  «iQ 
Contbh  a  man  or  Icsa  complete  hutory  c(  any  penvw  «b»  hu  erct 
applied  {«  at  secured  aid  at  ttte  office  Tbc  practice  vas  oaifonoly 
iasiued  upon,  r^qoinng  all  information  bearing  upMi  tbe  ntuatioB 
and  ctianacT  and  suiruaodings  of  the  Applicant  or  recipient  of  akL 
whicii  inAucnccd  the  decision  of  the  board,  to  be  tjrpcwritten  And 
filed  for  future  reference  uid  inforatalion. 

In  ca!se  of  sickness  the  repon  of  the  city  jibj-sician,  dicutcd 
briefly  and  t^-pe^Tittcn,  al&o  formed  a  pan  of  the  rco»-d»,  the  kind 
and  extent  of  relief  furnished,  etc.  This  included  Ihe  attendance  oi 
the  city  ptit-sioian  and  medicine,  where  required  ;  c^re  and  tirainaent 
in  hospitals;  burial  of  the  dead,  where  the  lamil]r  and  (hends  were 
unable  to  pay.  In  case  the  |x>or  person  reijuiied  only  tctn])OFary  or 
partial  suppon,  outdoor  relief  was  furnished  in  die  way«if  fuel  de- 
livered at  the  house :  staple  KTOCcrics  of  good  quality,  fkiur,  etc.,  fur- 
nished at  the  city  supply  store ;  clothing  purchased  by  the  disbursing 
officer,  for  cases  nrqutring  it.  of  regular  de;)let%.  I'ermaiMnt  charges 
were  sent  to  the  count)'  poorhousc,  which  is  under  the  minigemcnl 
of  county  5Upc[intcndciit». 

1'he  matter  of  "transportation"  secured  ^xry  catvdil  ailEnlicMi- 
No  pauper  was  Assined  to  "move  on."  simply  to  get  him  off  our 
bandi,  but  only  where  we  had  tt:A.tonAble  evidence  and  assurance 
that  be  would  either  be  self-supporting  or  in  the  hands  of  reUtt^TS 
and  friends  who  would  care  for  him  at  the  place  of  desjlinalinn. 

1  will  pliice  in  the  hands  of  ihi&  cunimiltcc  sampler  of  uur  filing 
enTCkipc.  bbnk  application,  and  examiner's  report,  to  tllusir.ite  i>ur 
plan  in  that  rvfrard,  for  the  inspection  of  any  one  »llo  may  be  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  inatler. 

It  very  soon  became  known  that  no  aid  would  be  ^nted  without 
&  careful  in^-estigiition.  and  then  only  to  such  cases  a.t  wvrc  found 
clearly  entitled  to  it  under  the  law.  Ilie  indorseiiwnt  uf  the  nldcr- 
man  of  the  ward  was  soon  found  to  weigh  nu  tuorc  thiui  su  ntuch  in- 
formation from  any  other  source.  The  moral  elTccI  of  ilw  pl.in  and 
policy  discounged  some  so  thai  ihey  never  even  liccame  applicants. 
Other  regular  customers  of  the  city  supply  stone  were  informed,  much 
to  ilteir  sur])rise  and  disgusL  thai  there  u-as  no  reason  why  they 
should  come  any  more.  In  other  cases,  parents  or  children  of 
sufficient  ability,  oon-rcsidcnt  as  well  as  restdctit,  wctv  infortncd  of 
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their  duty  under  the  law  lo  svc  that  th«  member  of  the  family  apply- 
ing for  .lid  should  1>e  rclievvd  by  tliein  rather  tlian  by  the  public. 

While  tlie  inanagemeiil  of  ihis  rleiMriinfiit  (luring  tlie  first  year 
under  the  new  plan  h.»5  been  to  some  extent  experimental,  y«l  wv  be- 
lieve the  reiuhs  have  been  generally  !>ati&faclory  and  gtalifying  to 
ihu^e  tnosl  interested.  Tlie  saving  lliis  )-ear  ivs  cuinpaivO  utlh  the 
year  before  has  been  over  jiio^ooo,  and  as  cumparcd  with  two  yeurs 
before  over  $17,000.  and  not  one  dollar  has  been  saved  at  tJie  ex* 
pensc  of  real  need. 

The  care  o(  Ibc  poor  ha>i  been  for  many  >'ears  a  vexatious  problem 
for  the  common  council,  worked  out  through  the  hands  of  a  city  poor 
director  elected  by  the  people.  With  divide<I  authority.  responsibiU 
ily  for  nii»inan:i<;einent  was  repudiated  by  both,  and  credit  for  any 
good  results  claimed  by  each.  The  gcncial  results  were  nol  satisfac- 
tory to  either.  ORiciAl  responsibility  mu*t  be  definitely  located,  in 
order  to  insure  faithful  service  and  t;ood  results.  The  board  of 
poor  commissioners  under  the  amended  law  were  given  full  authority, 
and  charged  with  the  entire  rctpon^iihility.  Political  inllucna;  vvas 
exfluded  from  the  management  Surely,  the  poor  ought  itevx-r  to  be- 
come tlic  prey  or  the  tool  nf  the  politician.  If  permanent  good  shall 
re^kull  to  our  city  in  the  management  of  its  |K>Dr  tlep^irtment  from  the 
praclieal.  u-cUdircctcd  efforts  of  our  charity  organization  society 
(and  we  believe  it  will),  our  experience  will  be  an  enrouragemcnt  to 
other  municipalities  to  make  Minil.-ir  efforts  in  the  same  line.  Wher- 
ever the  care  of  the  defective  and  dependent  in  any  community  is 
found  to  he  ignorantly  or  corruptly  man.iged,  a  duty  and  opjiortunity 
is  presented  (or  those  interested  in  true  charily  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  problem  in  a  practical  way  their  inHucncc  and  intelligence  for 
reform  and  liettermenl.  It  will  do  little  good  to  meet,  discuss,  and 
crilicise.  I'ractical  «urk  must  be  done.  .\  poor  uthcc  of  a  county, 
city,  or  township,  is  a  public  ofCce.  The  officers  in  charge  are  public 
officials.  1'heir  work  and  methods  are  public  property,  and  are  open 
to  inspection,  investigation,  and  criticism.  Mismanagement  in  that 
department,  the  result  of  ignorance,  recklessness,  or  corrupt  motives, 
when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  community  ihrcMi^h  the  public 
press  or  in  any  other  efficient  way,  must  be  conected.  The  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  people  can  be  counted  upon  to  rebuke  and  cor> 
rect  whatever  may  work  barm  to  the  poor  and  dependent  or  waste 
and  extravagance  to  the  thrifty  and  honest  tax-pai'er.     If  yvu  find 
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the  taw  imperfect,  have  it  ametuied.  If  you  lind  the  officers  incom- 
peieni,  ignorant,  or  corrupt,  see  lo  it  that  Ijelier  men  are  elected  or 
appointed.  Place  honest  and  competent  men  in  clurge  of  the  public 
charities  of  a  county  or  a  cit}',  and  the  policy  and  admtntstralion  of 
that  charity  will  be  improved  and  organized.  It  will  not  require  the 
ckction  of  charity  experts  as  commissioners  of  the  poor.  Ordinary 
bone&t  business  men  can  be  found,  wbo  will  be  willing  to  devote 
sufficient  time  lo  the  lionorahle  and  useful  duties  of  that  work. 

Tliosc  of  you  who  are  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  the  study  of 
charity  problems,  and  accordingly  engaged  in  the  work,  need  not  be 
!*u^pci^sed  or  discouraged  if  you  meet  with  stolid  indilTercncc,  lack  of 
appreciation  or  intcllij;encc,  or  even  opposition  to  any  ctianjie.  even 
for  the  better.  Remember  that  ihc  grain  has  to  he  planted  and 
cultivated,  while  weeds  and  biier$  grow  spontaneously.  We  can 
only  get  on  a  hij^hcr  level  in  our  municipal  life  in  any  department 
by  patient  climbing ;  but  it  is  the  up-hill  work  that  counts  for  good 
in  any  direction,  aud  charity  work  i«  ceruinly  no  exception  lo  the 
rule. 

I'hc  hopeless  paralytic  waited  long  years  to  be  healed,  because, 
while  he  was  coming  to  the  water,  another  more  sturdy  and  less  in 
need  stepped  down  before  bim.  So  it  will  always  be.  If  a  careless 
adminisiraiion  of  the  poor  fund  allows  the  sturdy  beggar  and  the 
brazen-faced  impostor  to  elbow  away  the  shrinking  and  honest,  but 
more  needy,  the  purpose  and  helpfulness  of  the  whole  plan  is  de- 
slrojtd.  Real  distress  seeks  and  waits  for  help  elsewhere  or  goes 
unrelieved.  So,  when  the  importance  of  investigation  is  emphasized, 
it  is  only  to  clear  the  way  for  the  real  work  of  relieving  distress  and 
helping  those  in  need. 
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EXTRACT   rttOU    I'AI'KK   UV   REV.   JOSKI'll   llUMtV   t:ROUKKK,   U.D., 

TROV,   M.V. 

The  principles  of  scienrific  charily  are  now  as  clearly  understood 
and  as  wrll  esiablishcd  in  clw  minds  of  spsdalists  as  Ilw  laws  of 
mechanics.  Ttic)-  have  been  slowly,  but  surely,  disclosed  by  over  a 
century  of  i^bservution  and  experiment,  »tiicc  the  days  of  ihnl  remark- 
able [lainbiir^  inslitutioii.  org.iniited  by  Baron  Casper  Von  Vo(;bl. —  a 
name  loo  little  known,  but  one  that  really  dcscrAc-^  iminorial  fame. 
I^te  truth-H  tltei)  discovered  have  been  repeatedly  demo  n.stra led. 

I.  The  incalculable  danger  nnd  damage  of  unwise  cliarity,  laying 
waste  the  vitality  itf  ihc  people  more  than  a  famine,  raising  up  insidi- 
ous eitemies  of  the  public  welfare  more  tlian  an  Invading  army,  and 
comiptinff  life  al  the  very  sources  by  inducing  idleness, —  the  nest  in 
which  all  the  vices  hatch. 

TI-  The  essential  and  fundajnental  principle  upon  which  all  meth- 
ods of  benevolence  must  be  based  is  that  which  aims  at  ^If-help  To 
make  the  dependent  independent ;  to  help  without  rendering  lielpless ; 
to  use  charity  to  unfold  character:  to  lead  out  of  niii«ry  into  raosteryi 
to  relieve  distress  without  destroying  self-respect,  —  we  assume  this 
law  as  the  astronomer  does  that  of  gravitation. 

ni.  Our  chief  concern,  however,  must  be  the  prn'entiofl  of  mtft- 
fortune  and  sufferiii};  and  wrnnK-doing.  To  drj-  up  the  sovirocs  of 
miser}'  and  vice  rather  than  simply  to  comfort  the  miiterable  and 
punish  thcvicioiis;  to  wall  up  the  Gcthscmancs  rather  livan  merely 
to  relieve  their  victims  ;  to  till  the  world  with  pure  ittrong  men  and 
women  rather  than  build  institutions  for  the  feeble  and  criminal ;  to 
be  at  the  cradle  vf ith  wisdom  rather  than  at  the  grare  with  alms ;  to 
see  that  ju.'tlioe  i»  done  tlie  day  Iwforc  a  strike  rather  than  open  a 
free  soup-house  Ihc  day  after, —  all  this  means  that  the  educational 
ideal  and  melliod  unisx  more  and  more  dominate  our  philanthropic 
work.  It  means,  aho,  that  our  reformatory  eRorts  wilt  be  successful 
in  proportion  to  the  youthfulncss  of  tho»c  to  whom  wc  apply  our 
educational  service. 

IV.  Howe^-cricnderourminisiriesloihepoor, —  and  we  must  always 
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be  the  a|TOsUes  of  a  supmnt;  syinpiilhy, — however  wixeuttr  fordhotight 
in  prtscn-ing  the  respect  and  prtvcntirg  adversity,  we  ousht  ever  to 
hi-«;(l  tlic  imperative  rule  laid  down  with  so  much  cmphnsiM  by  Von 
Voght:  Wc  must  newr  make  the  t-ontlition  of  ilte  able-bodied  poor 
quite  so  cximfort^hk'  ai  ihat  of  the  industrious  and  the  L-conotnical, 

V.  There  must  l>e  tareful  but  tender  and  tactful  investigation  of 
every  case  of  distress,  and  also  general  and  hearty  co-operation 
among  all  individuals  and  institulionii  engaged  in  charily,  that  im- 
po!;tors  bt;  discoura^d  and  dial  bidden  distress  be  relieved,  that  no 
lonely  anfortunaie  go  unserved,  and  that  no  benevolent  bean  be 
tricked  into  unwt»c  almsgiving. 

I'hese  general  stalcnienls  present  the  outlines  of  scientilic  charity. 
They  are  accepted  wherever  successful  work  is  done.  The  condition 
precedent  to  the  more  surceK^fiil  managcmcnl  «f  both  piihlic  and 
private  charities  is  that  tht>se  truths  be  wrought  everywhere  into  the 
sentiments  and  habits  of  tlic  commonwealth.  It  is  not  ennugh  that 
students  of  .sociolc^-  ;iiid  superintendents  of  insUtutionti  be  acquainted 
with  these  facts.  They  must  be  made  vital  in  the  public  and  private 
life  of  the  community.  They  must  become  organixetl  as  coRV)Cti(»)S 
and  motives,  30  that  a  person  will  instinctively  avoid  carelessly  giving 
alms  as  he  would  avoid  associating  with  a  person  allticted  widi  the 
small-pox.  I'hey  must  be  m-tde  a  pan  of  the  social  consciousness, 
so  that  a  village  will  no  more  tolerate  tramps  than  horse  ihicvcs. 

These  principles,  which  consdtutc  scienlilic  charity,  must  pass,  by 
the  educational  process  of  afi^itatton  and  debate,  into  social  structure, 
tlial  they  may  be  present  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  our  individual 
aod  corporate  life.  This  done,  and  then  the  organiiation  of  private 
charities  will  come  about  spontaneously.  But  the  importance  of  these 
trutlts  must  be  felt  as  a  commanding  necessity  before  the  masses  will 
act  in  obedience  to  them.  This  done,  the  waste  of  chanty  will  be 
stopped.     This  done,  we  can  begin  to  solve  tliese  great  problems. 
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row    CAN    WE    FURTHER    THE    ORGANIZATION 
OF    CHARITIES? 

ttV   MISS    PRAKCES   R.    HORSE,    AiLSOCIATED  CKARITICS,    BOfiTOH. 

We  msy  unhesUanngly  work  Cur  tlie  furtlier  exteti»ion  o(  the  of* 
ganization  of  chariiics  so  lon^  as  wc  do  not  simply  mean  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  ineUioils  of  work,  but  rather  th«  extension  of  certain 
working  principles. 

It  is  the  chanty  organtxation  way  of  looking  at  things  that  wc 
wish  lo  carry  further. —  the  charity  organization  idea ;  and  then  the 
methods  m;iy  be  safely  lefi  to  shape  themselves,  dickering  somewhAt 
under  dilTering  conditions,  and  expanding  and  growing  with  succeed- 
ing gcncratians.  If  our  principles  arc  living  and  organic,  «c  shall 
see  development  and  growth  in  our  methods;  and  the  wayn  of  work- 
ing in  1937  may  differ  in  many  particulars  from  the  ways  of  tSg?, 
while  the  ways  of  thinking  nuy  be  the  same. 

Charity  organization  extension  meanii  simply  the  extension  to 
philanthropic  work  of  all  kinds  of  tlioKe  principles  by  which  we  try 
to  giiidc  ourselves  in  our  daily  relations  with  the  people  about  us. 
There  would  be,  perhaps,  no  reason  for  claiming  them  for  charity  or- 
ganization, were  it  not  too  often  assumed  that,  when  we  act  on  com- 
mitlees  of  this  or  thai  charitable  society,  we  aie  to  drop  these  every- 
day principles,  and  behave  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  pco|)le  moved 
by  other  motives  than  those  which  we  feel  ourselves.  When  we  do 
this,  we  cease  to  be  hum  in  beings  in  simple  and  natural  relation 
with  other  human  beings,  and  bccotiK  a  class  dealing  with  another 
class. 

fust  as  civil  service  reform  means  only  the  appUcation  to  the  pub- 
lic service  of  the  principles  of  ordinary,  upright  business  life,  ao 
charity  organization  means  only  the  application  to  charitable  work 
of  the  principles  which  govern  the  healihiegt  and  most  helpful  social 
relations  which  wc  know.— our  relations  wtth  the  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances among  whom  wc  have  grown  iip. 

fn  the  organiiation  of  charities,  then,  we  mean  to  apply  to  the 
question  in  hand  (whether  it  be  the  succor  of  one  person  or  some 
new  plan  for  bnnging  into  steady  working  co-operation  alt  the  help- 
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ful  agencies  of  a  town)  all  the  sympathy,  all  the  effort,  lo  see  clearly 
and  lo  act  wtsel)',  all  the  reasonableness  and  pcrseventnoe  at  our 
command. 

Philanthropic  work  is  not  usually  defined  as  ''interference  in 
other  people's  affairs";  but  that  is  a  fair  definition,  and.  moreover, 
the  inletCerence  Ls  fre«|uently  unasked.  It  is  often  ju.itifiablt;  and 
beneficent,  but  interference  it  is  in  the  intricate  and  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  the  machinery  of  social  life. 

Undoubtedly,  tliere  is  already  interference  thiit  the  community  as 
a  whole  has  decided  to  be  desirable.  We  have  been  shown  over 
and  over  again  how  circumscribed  individual  frccdnm  now  is.  Sys- 
tems of  taxation,  systems  of  tuwn  and  State  expeiidiiuret,  boards  of 
health,  compulsory  education,  neglect  laws,  public  outdoor  and  in- 
door relief, —  what  are  all  these  but  forms  of  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  individual?  But  the  pliilanibropic  interference  ot 
private  societies  and  persons  has  no  assent  of  the  public  behind  it, 
expressed  in  laws  and  statutes.  We  may  as  well  frankly  accept  it 
as  interference  which  we  believe  may  be  for  the  public  good. 

How  have  our  best  friends  helped  us?  First,  by  caring  for  us; 
next,  they  have  tried  to  sec  clearly  how  we  are  tending,  what  we  are 
milking  of  our  lives  ;  and.  then,  because  they  have  given  careful  and 
honest  thought  to  our  affairs,  when  they  speak  words  thi^y  mean  us 
to  hear,  we  listen. 

This  is  interference  which  helps.  The  nearer  we  get  to  it  in  the 
organization  of  charily,  the  better  for  our  rclatioas  with  other  socie- 
ttcK  and  with  the  people  «,-e  are  trying  (o  help. 

The  charity  organisation  habit  of  mind  should  help  us  to  keep  on 
the  lookout  for  all  wide  means  of  social  improveiocnt.  It  should 
lead  us  to  do  all  that  we  can  (o  facilitate  the  work  of  boards  ot 
health;  to  co-operate  heartily  in  the  work  of  the  public  schools:  to 
try  wherever  we  can  tn  help  forward  the  admirable  and  often  unob- 
served work  of  other  paid  agents  of  the  public,  such  as  the  subordi- 
nate olficcrs  of  overseers  of  the  poor  and  of  public  institutions,  tru- 
ant officers,  and  others,  and  to  secure  open  spaces  and  pleasant  play- 
grounds in  citte:i. 

If  OUT  definition  of  the  charit)-  organisation  idea  is  the  tnieone, 
we  surely  want  it  to  go  far  and  wide,  and  to  aflfect  people  who  would 
turn  away  from  the  name,  hut  who  would  heartily  accept  the  point  of 
view  if  unnamed.      How  can  we  help  it  tn  go  further? 
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First.  Wc  may  a»k  each  large  charity  orf:anizatif>n  society  to 
equip  itself  very  fully  lo  be  a  centre  of  information  to  any  person  or 
group  of  pcrsuns  who  wish  to  Slnrt  charily  or|{aniiation  in  auotfaer 
community.  Already  the  general  secretaries  of  many  of  our  Urge 
societies  ahly  fill  this  central  position,  but  I  believe  thai  helpful  aid 
can  be  given  by  members  of  the  boards  of  directors. 

One  of  the  siandiug  coromitleeft  of  each  board  of  directors  might 
bear  constantly  in  mind  the  possible  extension  of  charity  organiza- 
tion, and  avail  fully  of  each  opportunity  as  it  occurs.  Such  a  com- 
mittee should  see  lo  it  that  all  questions  from  correspondents  are 
fully  considered  and  adequately  answered,  so  that  we  are  giving 
from  our  experience  and  beliefs  of  to-day,  and  nol  merely  falling 
back  on  recorded  experience.  The  people  who  ask  our  advice 
should  be  able  lo  feel  that  their  imcresl»  are  ours,  and  that  we  shall 
give  as  earnest  thought  to  Ihcir  perplexities  as  to  our  own. 

This  committee  should  also  be  ready  on  occasion  to  do  direct 
propagandist  work.  If.  for  instance,  they  sec  that  in  their  State 
one  of  the  larger  towns  has  no  organization  of  charit)*,  that  year 
by  year  bequest;*  are  left  (or  the  good  of  the  public,  that  many  phil- 
anthropic enterprises  arc  afoot  there,  xi  in  other  places,  but  that 
through  the  absence  of  organization  they  are  overlapping  each  otlier, 
there  would  then  be  a  fair  chance  of  helping  every  one  of  these 
enterprises  by  getting  them  to  accept  the  charity  otganiiatton  point 
of  view.  Besides  sending  to  new  correspondents  the  vnrioutt  pam- 
phlets, reports  and  leaflets  which  we  find  most  useful,  we  might  do 
more  than  at  present  by  exchange  of  any  valuable  and  interesting 
papers  between  existing  charily  organization  societies. 

Second.  Our  co-operation  with  other  societies  should  be  more 
thorough-going,  hopeful,  and  (rusting  than  it  is.  Co-operation  now 
loo  often  means  only  a  coincidence  of  plan  about  a  single  family, — 
an  agreement  not  (o  interfere  with  each  other  in  a  given  case.  Tt 
should  mean  more.  We  should  learn  what  is  the  best  work  tliat  each 
society  can  do,  and  turn  to  it  conftdently  for  that,  not  try  to  cover 
the  same  ground  our»elves;  and  we  should  wish  other  xocielies  to  do 
the  same  for  us. 

^^'hcrc  we  are  to  work  with  another  society  to  helping  a  family, 
the  mutual  understanding  should  be  as  thorough  as  possible;  arvd 
the  effort  should  be  to  learn  as  much  as.  we  con  from  people  who  are 
working  toward  ihc  same  end  by  different  means. 
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Every  society  that  commands  the  efllort  of  good  men  and  women 
must  h!%\e  somelhing  good  and  vital  in  il,  and  this  element  of 
good  wc  niiw  when  wc  begin  by  dissgrceing  with  methods  instead 
of  sympatbizhi;!  with  the  spirit.  It  mher  societies  are  to  help  us 
or  u-e  them,  it  is  by  letting  sympathy  precede  criticism.  A  syrapa' 
thrtic  recognition  of  the  good  wort:  o(  oiht-r  people  does  more  to 
help  the  <>prca(l  of  charity  org»iiizaiion  principles  than  the  soundest 
reasoning  unsympaiheiicnily  applied. 

Third.  Wc  must  lake  marc  pains  to  make  our  position  clear  and 
intelligible  through  the  newspapeis  and  popular  niagazii)c&.  Many 
nble  articles  are  published  in  the  CAirilifi  Rir:'>rtii  and  in  other 
socioIo<;iiat  and  ethical  periodicals,  but  those  speak  chiefly  to  those 
who  jdrcady  think  alike.  The  people  to  persuade  and  win  are  those 
who  are  indifferent  or  who  cordi;dly  dislike  the  name  of  charity 
organiznlion.  Especially  do  we  want  to  get  a  hearing  from  tliose 
who  are  at  work  in  one  way  or  another. 

There  are  mallen  constantly  claiming  public  attention  in  the 
newspapers  uhich  mif^ln  ^^  advantageously  considered  from  the 
cbaiity  organization  point  of  view.  If  wc  do  not  speak  on  these 
subjects  at  the  moment  when  we  might  a0ect  action,  if  we  wait 
until  steps  have  been  uken  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  wrong 
direction,  and  then  criticise,  we  have  made  two  mistakes,  and  we 
have  lost  tlie  di»nce  of  winning  accvplnnce  for  our  point  of  view. 
When  we  write,  we  should  tn-  to  he  neither  nesative  nor  obscure: 
busy  people  want  slion  and  plainly  maiked  paths  to  end«  which  ibcy 
can  see  arc  worth  working  for.  Wc  should  get  the  business  men 
and  women  amoOR  us  to  write  on  cbatiiy  organinalioii  and  on  all 
subjects  coming  within  its  scope  as  simply  and  clearly  as  they  would 
write  on  business :  the  politicians,  as  earnestly  and  tersely  as  they 
would  write  about  politics. 

It  lies  with  u).  to  make  it  dear  that,  when  the  true  spirit  of  charity 
organization  is  at  work,  tlierc  is  a  common  ground  on  which  many 
dilTereot  societies  can  meet  and  help  each  other ;'  tiiat  each  society 
then  feels  itself  upheld  and  invigorated  by  the  warm  sense  of  com- 
radeship of  xll  the  others:  that  the  matter  of  interference  with 
human  lives  is  then  treated  as  respcctftilly,  as  icnderly.  and  with  as 
deep  a  sense  of  continued  responsibility  when  we  come  to  them  by 
the  way  of  philanthropic  effort  as  when  wc  reach  them  by  the  road 
of  acquaiotance  and  friendship. 
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This  is  our  aim.  Wt  do  not  reach  it,  hut  wc  may  get  nearer  w 
it  than  now.  Ii  b  a  irery  simple  end  to  work  for;  and  hundrcd!>  of 
people  are  working  tgward  it  to-day  who  du  not  count  thvinaclvcs 
with  lis,  but  who  would  If  they  saw  how  plain  were  our  working 
principleii. 

If  we  can  show,  by  our  treatment  in  tlie  papers  of  every-day  sub- 
jects as  Ihcy  come  up,  how  plain  these  principles  :irc,  that  nothing 
human  i&  foreign  to  us,  we  shall  get  the  hearing;  we  ask  from 
people  with  whom  we  want  to  be  fellow- workers  and  wc  shall  help 
toward  the  extension  of  the  spirit  of  charily  orgunizntiun,  by  what- 
ever name  it  is  called. 

Our  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  organiiaiiqri  of  charity  would 
then  be;  — 

rirst,  make  each  large  chaniy  organitation  society  a  well-equipped 
centre  of  information,  with  a  committee  of  the  board  of  directors 
in  close  felaiion  wiUi  it ;  second,  make  our  co-operaiion  with  other 
societies  more  sympathetic  and  thorough-going ;  third,  publish  more, 
keep  articles  going  in  important  daily  papers,  written  from  the 
charity  organisation  point  of  view. 


THE  NEED  OF  A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  IN  APPUED 
PHII.ANTHROPY. 


BV    MISS    UARY    e.    RICHMOND, 
tBCRBTAKV  CHARirV  OKGAHIIATIOH  SOCIKTY,  kALTIMOSK.  UO. 

(t  i.1  just  twenty  years  since  certain  new  ideas  about  the  adminig- 
cration  o(  charities  came  to  have  currency  among  us  io  the  United 
States,  and  led  to  the  founding  of  voluntary  associations  known  as 
charity  organization  Aucietics.  The  question  now  is  how  to  get 
educated  young  men  atid  women  to  make  a  life  vocation  of  chaHly 
organization  work.  Wk  must  educate  them.  Through  these  twenty 
years  our  ciiarity  organi/ation  societies  have  stood  for  trained  ivr- 
v4ce  in  cliariiy.  We  are  thoroughly  conimilted  to  that,  in  tt>eory  at 
least.     But  it  is  not  enough  to  create  a  demand  for  trained  service. 
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Having  created  the  demand  (and  I  think  wc  may  claim  that  our 
share  in  its  creation  has  been  considerable  I,  we  should  strive  to 
supply  it. 

Moreover,  we  owe  it  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us  that  they 
shall  be  spared  the  groping  and  blundering  by  which  we  have  ac- 
quired our  own  slock  of  exi^ricnce.  In  the^c  d»y&  of  spccializa- 
iton,  when  we  train  our  cooks,  our  apothecarioi,  our  en{;ineers.  niir 
librarians,  our  nurses,- — when,  in  fact,  there  is  a  Irxining  school  for 
almost  every  form  of  skilled  service,— we  have  yet  to  establish  our 
first  training  school  for  charity  workers,  or,  a«  I  prefer  to  call  it, 
"Training  School  in  Applied  Philanthropy." 

It  is  only  gradui^lly  that  the  need  of  such  a  school  has  made  itself 
apparent  :  but  I  wns  not  surprised,  upon  writing  a  few  months  ago 
to  a  number  of  workers,  eng.iged  in  different  brandies  of  charity 
work  in  different  scciioiis  of  the  country,  to  lind  that  the  idea  had 
occurred  to  several  of  them.  VVc  have  known  for  a  long  while  that 
we  wanted  young  people  of  high  character  and  unusual  aitainmenis 
10  devute  themselves  lo  a  cause  which  has  seemed  to  us  of  the  first 
importance ;  but  we  are  just  beginning  to  understand  that  these 
young  people  have  a  right  to  demand  something  of  us  in  return. 
Surely,  they  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the  profession  of  applied 
philanthropy  (wc  really  have  not  even  a  name  for  it)  that  which  they 
have  n  right  to  demand  from  any  other  piufession,— further  oppor> 
tunities  for  education  and  development,  and,  incidentally,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cam  a  living. 

Now  Uie  opportunities  for  education  and  development  must  al- 
ways be  extremely  limited  in  any  Ch1] ling  which  has  not  established 
a  professional  standard,  a  certain  fairly  definite  outline  of  what  the 
practitioner  in  that  lield  is  expected  to  know  and  to  be.  We  :ue  all 
agreed.  I  think,  that  such  a  standard  is  desirable.  Dut  the  matter 
about  which  we  are  likely  to  differ  is  this:  Some  of  us  will  think  that 
a  training  school  is  impracticable  until  we  have  acquired  a  profea* 
sional  standard,  and  others  will  think  that  wc  can  never  acquire  a 
professional  standard  until  we  h.ive  the  school.  'I'hi.'i  latter  is  my 
own  view,  though  I  would  avoid,  if  possible,  the  clamorous  solicitude 
about  it  of  a  hen  who  has  only  one  chick,  [t  may  be  that  M'C  are 
not  quite  ready  for  the  sdiuol,  that  such  a  plan  is  premature.  If 
so,  I  urge  that  we  should  begin  in  move  without  delay  in  the  direc- 
tion, at  least,  of  some  definite  system  of  training. 
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Let  me  boirow,  as  we  continually  arc  tempted  to  borrow  in  our 
charit)'  work,  a  few  illustrations  from  the  medical  ptofes«ion.  I 
have  been  reminded  thai  the  analog>-  between  the  chnrirabic  and 
the  medical  professions  is  na(  n  inic  one,  ihal  the  science  of  medi- 
cine is  a  far  more  highly  organized  body  of  knowledge.  For  that 
very  reason  we  so  often  turn  lo  the  physicians;  they  ire  what  we 
merely  hope  to  be,  Wc  ourselves  may  be  said  to  have  advanced  »o 
furtlter  than  lliat  rudimentary  staj;e  of  charitable  progress  where 
our  bribers  let  blood  and  pull  teeih.  uhere  the  priest  is  Mill  our 
chief  medicine  nan,  or  where  to  our  pharmaceutical  apprentices  is 
intrusted  the  delicate  task  of  making  diagnoses.  We  know  that 
even  in  the  medical  prnfessioH  almost  every  crude  form  of  earlier 
practice  still  sun.'ivcs.  but  these  survivals  are  weighed  and  found 
wantiug  by  a  definite  profe^ional  standard,  and  such  a  standard  is 
sadly  needed  in  our  cbarity,  to  discredit  unintelligent  work.  1  am 
little  versed  in  medical  history;  but  is  it  not  probable  that  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  owes  a  large  part  of  its  inheritance  of  knowledge 
and  principles  to  its  schools,  which  have  established  the  tradition 
that  the  members  of  a  liberal  profession  should  be  not  only  practi- 
tioners, but  teachers  * 

An  experienced  worker  has  written  to  mc  that  a  diflicully  in  the 
way  of  a  school  of  applied  philanthropy  on  a  sui^ciently  broad  and 
tnclttsive  basi:^  would  be  the  fact  that  our  charity  work  has  become 
so  highly  spccialiied.  This  is  true,  but  our  specialization  is  often 
essentially  false.  It  is  still  as  erratic  as  the  specialization  of  the 
barber  who  pulls  teeth.  In  the  division  of  modem  medicine  into 
m-iny  special  departments  wc  find  few  such  anomalies.  Wc  find, 
moreoi^r,  a  broad  ticld  of  knowledge  which  is  common  ground.  If, 
for  instance,  a  neurologiti  has  occasion  lo  confer  with  a  surgeon, 
each  can  take  it  for  granted  that  the  other  has  mastered  the  de- 
ments of  anatomy  and  phyaiology.  But  what  can  we  take  for 
granted  in  a  similar  case  ?  If  an  agent  of  n  relief  society  has  occa- 
sion to  confer  with  the  head  of  a  foundling  asylum,  is  it  not  likely 
that  the  ends  they  have  in  view,  that  the  principles  underlying  dielr 
work,  that  the  very  meanings  which  they  attach  to  our  technical 
terms,  will  prove  lobe  quite  at  variance?  What  an  incak:ulable  ^in 
to  humanity  when  those  who  are  doctoring  social  diseases  in  many 
dc|Mrlments  of  charitable  work  shall  have  found  a  common  ground 
of  agreement,  and  be  forced  to  recognize  certain  established  princi- 
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pifs  as  underlying  nit  effective  service  1  Not  i  in  mediately,  of  course, 
but  slowly  aDd  steadily,  such  a  common  ground  could  be  estab- 
lished) 1  believe,  by  a.  irainiug  school  for  our  professional  workers. 

This  question  presents  itself  in  difTeri^nt  ways,  according  .m  one 
looks  at  it  with  refcrt-nco  to  the  d(;<m1s  of  small  or  larpc  towns,  of 
public  nr  private  cliariiic!^,  of  insiituticns  or  societies.  Miss  Anna 
L,  r>awc<  who  was  ihe  first  one  to  suggest  the  need  of  a  fmining 
Bchool  for  our  new  piofcssion,  conceived  the  idea  after  unavailing 
efforts  to  find  »  suiiabtc  superintendent  for  the  charittible  society  of 
a  small  ciiy.  What  was  needed  was  a  man  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
"  alphabet  of  chariinbic  science, —  some  knowledge  of  its  underlying 
ideas,  its  tried  and  trusted  methods,  and  some  .icqti.iinlance,"  to 
quote  her  own  vtoids.  "witli  tlie  various  devices  employed  (or  the 
upbuilding  of  the  needy,  so  that  no  philanthropic  undertaking,  from 
s  model  lenemcm  house  to  a  kindergarten  or  a  sand-heap,  will 
tltogetJicr  strange  to  his  mind."  Taking  for  her  model  the  school 
for  Voung  Men's  Christian  Association  secrdancs  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  it  was  Miss  Dawes's  idea  that  the  course  should  be  inexpen- 
sive and  practical. —  even  supciticial,  if  need  be,  as  the  small  cities 
cannot  pay  large  salaries, 

Working,  as  I  do,  in  the  charity  organization  society  of  a  larg 
city,  ibe  matter  has  presented  itself  to  nic  in  a  somewhat  different^ 
way.  Like  some  other  charily  organizatioti  societies,  we  give  our 
agents  a  preliminary  training  in  charitable  theory  aiid  practice:  bi 
thi£  training  specializes  too  soon,  and  our  leaders  have  felt  the  need 
oi  a  more  intimate  and  sympathetic  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  our 
agentx  with  child-saving  work,  nlm.ihouse  work,  reformatory  work, 
care  of  defectives,  and  all  the  other  branches  o[  work  represented  at 
this  tonfcrcncc.  We  feci,  of  course,  that  cvcrj-  form  of  charity  could 
be  improved  by  a  better  knowledge  ol  charity  organisation  princi- 
ples ;  but  it  seems  to  us  of  the  first  importance,  also,  that  our  agents 
should  have  a  better  all-round  knowledge  of  other  forms  of  charity. 
The  school  that  is  to  be  most  helpful  to  our  charity  orgaoizatioa 
agents,  therefore,  must  be  established  on  a  broad  basis,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  train  relief  agents,  child-saving  agents,  institution  othcinis, 
and  other  charitable  specialists,  .'^n  important  part  of  their  training 
would  be  in  that  shouldcr-to-shouldcr  contact  which  makes  co-opera- 
tion natural  and  inexitahle. 

1  recognize  that  all  this  is  very  vague.     Let  ine  venture  a  step 
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iurther.  llefore  aaythinjr  is  settled  about  our  traiDiD]!  school  in 
^plicd  pbihntliropy  mvc  tliv  bare  fact  that  such  a  school  is  needed, 
wc  should  search  the  country  over  for  the  right  innn  to  organinc  it. 
We  need  a  univeisity-trained  man  who  is  now  engaged  in  charitable 
vork,  and  who  has  had  wkk,  practical  «j(pcnencc  in  j(.  There  are  a 
few  such  men.  I  have  one  in  mind  this  tnocncnt,  who,  after  siiecessftil 
work  IS  the  hoad  of  a  volunti-er  society  in  one  Slate,  took  an  official 
position  in  another  State,  where  he  has  hccn  tnMrumcnLiI  in  secur- 
ing; better  adniiniittratiDn  and  better  laws.  His  experience  has  been 
varied,  though  he  is  still  young ;  and  not  only  is  he  a  man  of  origi- 
nality and  force,  but  the  !tpint  of  his  work  is  admirable.  I  have  no 
idea,  ol  cuurne,  whether  he  would  be  willing  tu  drop  his  present 
work  to  undertake  the  difHcult  task  of  embodying  a  new  idea ;  but, 
to  succeed,  he  must  believe  that  a  training  school  for  charity  workers 
is  necessary  and  practicable,  and  he  mtuti  be  guaranteed  time, 
moTury,  and  entire  freedom  of  action,  together  with  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  our  leading  charitable  specialists. 

Vou  will  observe  that,  having  foiind  one  man,  it  will  become  im- 
mediately necessary  to  find  another,  to  furnish  the  money  for  this 
experiment.  And  this,  to  some,  i.<t  like  to  be  the  rock  on  which  our 
new  craft  might  go  to  piece!!.  Hui  consider  the  ihinga  that  people 
do  spend  money  for,  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  the  experiments 
of  a  psychologist  for  which  an  American  millionaire  h.i.t  been  fur- 
nishing large  sums  of  money.  By  some  \'ery  complicated  machinery 
the  expetimenici  hopes  to  determine  the  colors  of  our  emotional 
states.  Now,  !f  such  fanciful  science  ax  that  can  find  a  patron, 
why  should  our  school  go  a-begging  if  we  can  once  heartily  agree 
that  it  is  practicable } 

Given  the  money  and  the  head  ma)>ter,  I  can  imagine  that  the 
latter's  first  care  would  be  to  make  a  detailed  inquiry  into  the  paid 
service  demanded  by  our  charities.  Mis  next  would  be  to  deter- 
mine tlie  school's  location  anil  atliliations.  Probably  he  would 
choose  a  large  city, —  the  larger,  the  better:  and  it  may  be  that  he 
ould  s-Kiik  connection  nith  some  institution  of  learning,  though  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  emphasis  is  to  be  put  on  practical 
work  rather  than  on  academic  requirements.  Vital  connection, 
therefore,  would  of  necessity  be  made  with  the  public  and  private 
charities  of  the  city.  Here  students  could  observe  the  actual  work 
of  charity,  and  take  part  in  i(  under  the  daily  supervision  of  their 
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in!itructor«.  Theory  and  practice  would  go  hand  in  hand,  and  our 
besl  spcciaJUis  would  be  engaged  lo  deliver  courses  of  lectures  dur- 
ing ilie  less  bus}'  months  of  the  year.  A  two  years'  course  would 
probably  begin  with  general  principles,  And  would  itpecialize  later, 
so  that  all  regular  students  would  take  some  o(  the  coursi's  together. 
Nor  would  the  needs  of  special  students,  such  as  those  who  could 
Sparc  only  a  few  months,  be  overlooked  ;  and  probdbly  volunteers 
who  are  interested  in  sonie  particular  charity  would  be  )*lad  lo  avail 
themselves  of  the  school's  opportunities. 

t  offer  this  plan  in  all  its  crudity,  without  attempting  any  elabo- 
ration, because  1  feel  thai  it  needs,  and  I  LruHl  will  receive,  the 
frankest  criticism.  There  is  often  only  a  little  difference  between 
knowing  .ind  nol  knowing.  I  would  not,  therefore,  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  merely  technical  training.  In  the  town  which  needed 
s  charity  superintendent.  Miss  Dawes  tells  us  that  "a  superintend- 
ent of  a  New  Vork  mis&ion,  a  loc.t)  philanthropic,  a  benevolent 
woman,  a  Voung  Men's  Christian  .Vssociation  secretary  all  proved 
to  he  wilhoiit  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  for  such  work"; 
and  surely  this  is  a  strong  argument  for  training.  But  more  impoi* 
lant  than  any  training  in  detail  is  the  opportunity  which  a  good 
school  would  offer  for  (he  development  of  higher  ideals  of  charitable 
service.  "Ideals  arc  catching,"  some  one  has  said,  liow  impor- 
tant, then,  to  send  our  young  people,  our  future  workers,  where 
ideals  can  be  "  caught " !  A  friend  of  mine  is  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
in  praise  ol  a  certain  college,  that  its  graduates  arc  never  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  their  ignorance,  that  the  school  has  given  all  its 
pupils  a  certain  candid  habit  of  thought.  To  give  oiir  professional 
charity  workers  better  habits  of  thought  and  higher  ideals,  this 
should  be  tJie  chief  aim  of  our  School  of  .\pplicd  Philaniliropy.  I 
need  not  say  how  slowly  a  ^ood  school  grows,  or  how  slowly  it 
makes  its  influence  fell.  But,  if  these  twenty  years  have  taught  us 
anything,  ihey  have  taught  us  that  plans  which  are  to  find  their  full 
realixatioti  the  year  after  next  are  not  worth  initiating.  The  chief 
and  perhaps  the  only  claim  which  this  n^gh  sketch  of  a  plan  can 
have  to  consideration  is  lo  be  found  in  the  willingness  of  its  advo- 
cate to  leave  much  to  the  future. 


The  following  letter  from  Miss  Frances  R.  Morse,  of 
to  Miss  Richmond's  plan;  — 
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ll  MtHwd  to  ma  at  first  that  the  dilEcBllies  is  tbe  my  of  such  a  ptui  aa  Mia* 
Kldimond  pn^poMi  onmciKhiil  (be  poMilik  gi>u<l  -,  but,  as  1  have  (hvught  (urtltar, 
Ihe  diAcnIIlM  M«m  to  me  prol^ably  sutmoun table.  I  ilo  not  ev«D  now  mg  the 
waf  clear  lo  a  Norma]  School  ol  Applied  t'hilanthtopf,  but  luher  the  p»s>ibilit]p 
Ol  what  might  be  called  nunna)  ichaol  teaching  in  that  ficld- 

1  shaulii  Teat,  in  creating  such  a  scbool  as  skeithed.  ihat  »c  shoold  gel  a  utttte- 
nhai  acatlemk  and  opinionatud  graduate,  ^  the  younK  men  and  nomtn  who 
had  fi>nc  lllrou|[li  a  two  jtcai*'  cnurae  wouM  feci  ti>o  much  that  they  knew  all 
(hat  could  be  learned.  ThU  aeem»  a  frlvoloui  ob)eciion,  if  iheji  could  reallj 
Icam  in  iuch  a  ichool  as  the  medical  ttudMil  l«aint  in  hia  BChaol,  and  iha  8aph«- 
mortc»l  (ttcliiig  wiruld  be  soon  uutgiown  :  but  lb«  analogy  of  th«  rnedlcal  achool  k 
Ml  a  true  one.  Phllaiithtopy  cannot  be  meuured  by  >ucb  exact  lUodardft  u  cut 
iBedidnc.  Il  doe*  not  now  (tand  on  ■itch  a  profeasional  Insia.  The  aniwet  to 
tbb  will  be,  1  am  luie,  that  the  bnt  way  to  put  it  on  a  proIe»Honal  basi*  ia  t9 
itvakc  il  an  object  of  Mrious  atudy  -.  and  thete  undoubtedly  me  ahovM  all  aKTcc, 
with  perhaps  dificrcnccs  of  opinion  a*  lo  bow  lath  study  can  bai  bo  putnied. 
Such  troik  might  itand  a  belter  chance  of  being  ultimately  of  the  best  quality  if 
It  were  attached  to  Harvard  or  Columliia  ot  John*  Hopkins. 

1  have  spoken  «tih  Di.  Charles  P.  I'uln*m  about  this  scheme.  Oddly 
enough  |if  similar  cotncidencea  did  not  ao  often  hapjiatil.  some  one  here  had 
juki  propoavd  ti>  him  aoinething  o(  a  like  nalule.  Aa  wc  talked,  h*  MUd,  "  Why 
would  DOl  It  be  poujble  lo  wurk  s  sort  of  co-operative  iionnal  training  plan 
between  the  larger  c h amy  organixa lion  centres?"  We  had  not  iiiui:Ii  lime  to 
work  il  out  beyond  thi*  preliminary  suggciiioii :  but  it  neems  lu  be  a  valuable 
one. 

What  I  undcnlood  ««»  an  arrangement  by  whldi  somo  ont,  who  pcihapt 
nanled  oltimatcly  lo  be  a  wise  nrificet  of  a  large  tellcving  society,  ahould  be 
able  lo  consull  in  either  of  the  i:pnlreH  near«»t  her  some  person  or  peisoiia  a 
part  of  whou  biuinew  it  vai  to  keep  ihe  whole  field  in  mind  il  should  sug-' 
gci>t  thai,  bcaides  the  general  scrretar]'.  a  committee  of  one,  two.  or  three  of 
the  direclon  should  alw  have  ihin  constantly  in  mindl,  an  lo  how  she  could 
bMt  prepare  herMlf,  either  by  two  yean*  work  or  one.  !«he  might  he  advised 
10  go  to  the  city  In  which  Ihe  best  charity  organiialioit  work  was  done :  first, 
ts  general  preparation :  then,  after  six  months  of  the  sort  of  vork  we  give  out 
agents  in  training,  iheie  mi^ht  W  three  months  ol  work,  pvrhaps  la  the  bureau 
of  informaion  uf  out  own  Cbildren's  Aid  Society,  to  learn  in  how  many  wrayi  a 
chiM  may  be  helped  without  removal  ftom  his  own  borne,  and,  tl  the  ratnoval  hiu 
lo  be  made,  what  caie  has  to  be  taken  in  inveatigsting  hiimva,  and  how  un. 
ceaanig  must  be  the  irigilancc  and  faithfulness  of  agent  oi  vwiior  when  the  child 
Is  placed.  1'b!»,  of  coarse,  would  take  her  for  part  of  the  three  months  into  a 
different  dfparTtneni  of  the  work. 

Th«'n  it  would  be  deaicabi*  i»  leain  sorocthlog  of  the  working  of  ihe  public  in- 
door and  oBtdoor  rtUaf,  and  of  coarse  ether  things  came  to  om's  mind  as  one 
ihinka. 

It  may  aecm  aa  though  I  had  liuti  n>rI>I  of  the  need  of  training;  twi  I  believa 
tliai,  if  in  out  largei  charily  urguniiaiioo  socieilea,  and  in  the  beni  locielie* 
of  other  kinds,  snch   as  children^  aid   aodedes,  piovldeni   aocieiies.  and  col- 
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leg*  uttlenwnrs.  U  wcro  vlnditsd  tkat  we  vani«d  lo  g«l  cerlain  well^anncd 
counc*.  Hu cl  guiiliincr  in  ihoM  c«utM:»,  ■«  could  )>cgiii,  a,t  loiMt,  tn  g;gi  iti  vhat 
we  all  want,  vlihoui  establiahtng  a  oorBuJ  Kbool, — »oiiicthiii|;  UiJi  should  take 
IIm  place  willi  rvKanl  lo  phibnlbtopic  woik  ikal  Utiii'ciiiiljt  CoUvj;*.  Loo- 
don,  doM  to  iii«t*ty  aiMl  Hckniific  woik,  il  1  undoratantl  aiighi.  ^ring  oppor- 
luiiKtu  to  study  and  practice  oadet  gaiduice.  will)  ev«D,  pwjiiMy,  some  form 
of  eiamiiuttioci  at  the  end.  I  bcliuro  (hat  an  usocuicil  and  lespaniiible  gfoup 
of  people  could  he  nude  ii;)  ftont  luch  »ocietic-i  u  I  have  named,  whu  should 
woikoDt  comelltiag  thai  Bbould  be  rc*l  in  iu  nalure  and  not  nhai  I  fciu  we 
migbi  gel  liom  s  «o  aUcd  nonnal  school. — lomcihinfi  nther  dty  >nd,  u  I  i»d, 

The  itiiiiAl  dSificult)'  occura  in  every  one,  thai  many  of  the  i»<>u1d>liB  workcera 
voutd  be  wholl)'  unable  lo  gire  theii  time  (or  one  year,  much  lew  (ot  two.  Ttiii 
would  srigh.  1  think,  againat  e^(al>ltlbLllg  and  eiidoii^iig  a  DOrmal  Khool.  I 
would  ntthei  make  Rradaal  approgiclic*  of  ili«  kind  I  huve  tried  to  desciilie. 

A  few  young  people  miglil  be  willing  to  take  ihia  u  1  pail  of  Iheii  education! 
And  »  few  more  migbi  be  helped  i«  it  by  ichoUitibipe. 


THE  DISTRICT  PLAN  OK  ORGANIZATION   VERSUS 
THE    CENTRALIZED    PLAN. 

BY   JErFKEV   R.  I1RACK.ETT, 
*       CIIAIRUAH  rjtR^rirnvi;  coMUirrtK  tKunMORR  ciiAftrrv  oRf^AxtZATtON 

SOCIKTV. 

The  charily  organization  idea,  like  everything  that  is  worth  any- 
thing, has  met  »ilh  some  adverse  criticism  in  the  course  of  its  prog- 
ress. I  do  not  rtfer  now  to  thost:  critics  who  wish  to  be  aided  by 
IU  in  thcit  own  way  only,  and  whose  waj-s  are  not  our  ways.  There 
are  other  critics,  here  and  there,  good  persons  usually,  anxious  lo 
see  the  wurld  better.  Their  opposition  to  us,  wc  shall  tind,  is  based 
on  various  argumenCs  which  arc  often  very  coiilradictoiy,  and  most 
o(  H-hich,  we  betie\-e.  are  coniradictory  lo  ihe  po«ibilitie8  of  hu- 
man nature  and  the  teachings  of  experience. 

There  is  one  criticism  which  wc  should  heed,  however,  because 
it  is  possible  (hat  we  might  deserve  il,— the  erilicisra  that,  in  gen- 
eral, our  charily  organization  societies  are  inclined  to  become  me- 
chanical iu  method,  and  not  to  get  sullicieni  positive  results.    The 
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justice  of  this  charge  wre  shall,  I  believe,  be  able  to  deny  in  totv,  if 
we  xtriv«  to  hold  to  the  best  development  of  the  chari^  org4nization 
idea. 

I  have  several  tiroes  had  the  privilege,  at  previous  sessions  of  the 
Conference,  of  urging  the  develypment  of  volunteer  service  in  charily 
work,  especially  of  "friendly  visiting,"  as  a  great  safeguard  in  keep- 
ing to  the  highest  ideas  of  organized  charity.  To-day  I  speak  of 
the  diMTict  plan  of  organization  for  a  society.  I  choose  this  topic 
because,  while  apparently  a  surface  one,  it  goes  straight  to  the 
bottom  oE  the  spring  of  organized  charity. 

The  development  of  a  charity  organization  society  muai,  like  our 
treatment  of  cases  of  need,  be  dcpciidcnl  on  many  circumstances. 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for  iL  So  I  will  merely  take  as  my 
text  tJie  statement  iliat  the  district  plan  is  the  one  which  we  all 
should  follow  as  far  .-is  possible.  And  I  will  try  to  justify  my  text 
with  arguments  that  the  i^an  is  a  great  help  to  treatment  of  individ* 
ual  case&  of  need,  and  is  a  safgtiard  against  our  work  becoming  me* 
chanical  and  lacking  in  positive  results. 

Uy  the  district  plan  of  organization  I  mean  that  in  a  large  cotn- 
munily,  where  the  life  and  interests  of  its  people  are  divided  to 
some  extent  into  districts  or  neighborhoods,  there  should  be  a 
charity  organization  office,  an  agent,  and  a  board  of  volunteer 
workers  —  in  short,  a  charity  organization  centre  —  in  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts. Thb  district  plan  stand<),  in  my  mind,  in  very  distinct  con- 
trast to  what  we  may  call  the  centralizefl  plan,  where  the  society's 
activity  is  largely  or  wholly  centred  in  one  pbce.  In  the  district 
plan  the  investigations  arc  made,  and  the  reports  sent,  and  all  deal- 
ings with  the  poor  of  a  district  are  had,  by  an  agent  who  always 
works  in  that  one  district;  while  the  central  management  of  the  so- 
ciety merely  sees,  as  a  rule,  so  Ear  as  the  treatment  of  residents 
goes,  that  applications  for  aid  which  come  (o  it  reach  the  proper 
agent,  and  that  there  is  uniformity  in  work  throughout  the  districts 
according  to  the  aims  of  the  society. 

The  idea  of  a  central  registry  office  is  good,  and  should  be  used; 
but  such  a  registry,  which  sh.iU  be  a  clearinghouse  for  the  whole 
community,  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  realize.  This  is  chicHy  because 
churches  and  individuals  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  report  to  it 
what  they  ate  doing  and  giving.  But  cbiirchcx  and  individuals  are 
vcr)-  extensive  sources  of  charity,  and  are  certainly  to  be  developed 
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as  natural  sources  of  it  in  preference  to  reliance  oa  ofBcial  relief  or 
e\'en  lo  general  relief  societies. 

Besides,  a  charity  or^aniziition  society  must  be  in  a  position  to 
say  not  merely  what  not  to  do,  but  what  to  do  with  A  or  B  or  C. 
Mere  negative  work,  lo  call  hands  off  from  n  bad  fellow,  to  cut  off 
maierial  relief  from  a  family  wlitch  uught  not  to  bavc  it,  is  the  work 
of  a  society.  But  thh  is  only  part  of  its  work.  It  cannot  be  very 
efFective  unleu  all  hand-4  are  kept  off.  To  turn  a  family  in  need  of 
matcriil  relief  over  to  the  care  of  a  relief  society  or  a  church  is  wise 
only  when  we  feel  sure  that  the  society  or  church  will  relieve 
promptly  and  adequutely,  and  will  try  then  to  help  the  family  to 
become  independent  of  relief.  To  try  lo  gel  positive  results  in  the 
decrease  of  poveny  and  pauperism  by  cducatior^  of  young  and  old, 
by  helping  them  to  get  out  of  old  ways  and  environments  which 
depressed  them,  that  is  the  Kreatcr  pari  of  charity  orf;anization 
work,  according  to  its  bci^c  standards.  That  is,  as  ynu  see,  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  done  mechanically  or  at  a  distance.  Whoever 
is  going  to  trest  A  or  B  or  C  must  know  A  or  B  or  C.  and  know 
not  only  his  past,  but  his  present  condition,  and  then  mu8t  watch 
and  study  hU  future  developmenL 

We  see,  therefore,  what  we  need  for  our  best  work, —  number*  of 
persons  who  will  know  and  watch  and  work  n%'er  numbers  uf  other 
persons,  each  in  need  of  someLhing.  First,  we  need  as  many  good' 
agents  as  a  society  can  find  and  train  and  aHord  to  keep.  But  thette 
are  only  the  beginning  of  what  we  need,  the  nucleus  of  our  forces. 
Now  the  situation  in  every  community  is  this:  There  arc  a  good 
many  persons  who  arc  willing  to  be  doing  something  for  others. 
Some  of  them  will  always  he  bu.sy  at  something.  Most  of  them 
work  from  the  churches.  It  is  these  persons  and  the  workers  in  the 
snail  circles  and  societies  and  the  pastors  of  the  churches  that  the 
charity  organization  society  must  bring  to  its  aid.  and  must  educate 
to  feel  that  it  can.  in  turn,  be  of  great  service  to  them.  Jlow  are  we 
best  to  get  and  educate  and  keep  volunteer  workers  f  One  way  is 
to  form  l)oar<ls  of  vulunteers  for  work  in  certain  districts  which  rneet 
in  any  convenient  place,  and  for  which  the  investigations  of  cases  are 
made  by  agents  sent  nut  from  the  central  ofTicc.  The  other  way  Is 
to  begin  with  a  district  ag;ent,  who  makes  all  the  investigations  in 
the  district,  and  in  whose  office  the  board  of  volunteers  meets.  To 
my  mind,  the  former  way.  if  used  at  all.  should  be  only  a  stepping* 
stone  to  the  latter,  tlie  more  complete  district  plan. 
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What  great  advantages  this  district  plan  has!  Good  volunteer 
work,  under  the  best  of  auspices,  is  hard  to  get  and  hard  to  keep. 
Our  agent  is  in  her  district  ofiicc  at  certain  hours  each  day.  Many- 
workers  cannot  attend  the  regiibr  meetings  of  the  board,  or  the^ 
wish  advice  between  meetings,  and  so  they  drop  in  when  they  can, 
and  talk  over  their  work.  This  housekeeper  wishes  some  one  for  an 
odd  job,  and  turns  to  her  fiicnd.  ihc  agent,  litis  clergyman,  be- 
cause the  office  is  in  his  neigliborhood  (if  for  no  better  motive),  comes 
to  ask  about  such  and  such  families.  So  the  agent  comes  to  know 
largely  ihe  charitable,  and  (hose  who  should  be  charitable,  in  her 
district.  More  important  than  all  this,  the  agent  knows  much  of  the 
needy  of  her  district.  Each  day  for  hours  she  sees  them,  first  in  her 
office,  and  then  in  ihcir  homes.  .\nd  she  knows  the  district,  the 
store-keepers,  the  landlords,  the  police.  And  her  board,  when  it 
meets  to  talk  over  dillicult  questions  of  treatment  of  A  or  U,  has  Ihe 
benefit  of  her  experience  and  knowledge  of  A  or  B  and  of  their 
neighborhood. 

Valuable  as  volunteer  work  is.  backward  as  we  shall  be  if  we  do 
not  take  it  and  bring  out  its  fullest  usefulness,  ne  cannot  expect  too 
much  of  it.  Therefore,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  a  district  agent  is 
the  education  of  her  visitors  and  special  workers. 

The  whole  matter  boils  itself  down  to  this:  thai  right  dealing  with 
poverty  or  even  pauperism  is  dealing  with  individuals.  The  records 
of  the  past  are  of  value  chiefly  as  the  beginning  of  work  for  the  fut- 
ure. This  positive  constructive  work  with  individiLils.  A  and  B  and 
C,  requires  intelligent  and  earnest  and  sometimes  tong-continucd 
effort  on  tlie  part  of  other  individuals.  There  are  many  of  these 
other  individuals  who  are  willing  to  tr)-  to  help  their  fellows,  scat- 
tered all  through  our  communities)  bitt  dk»I  of  then  do  not  know 
how  to  be  moil  helpful.  The  charity  organization  »octeties  can  best 
win  these  workers  to  intelligent  work,  can  be^t  bring  rich  and  poor 
into  real  helpful  co-operation,  by  neighborhood  centres  with  neigh- 
borhood agents. 

Some  societies  have  been  laying  much  stress  of  recent  years  on 
the  value  of  relief  in  work,  of  provision  of  work,  instead  of  gifts  of 
material  relict  for  needy  persons.  Now  work-rcHef,  in  my  judg- 
ment, illustrates  very  well  (he  statement  that  there  is  no  wholesale 
my  of  dealing  with  pauperism  or  poverty.  Vou  cannot  open  a 
stone-yard  or  wood-yard,  and  send  to  it  all  able-bodied  male  resident 
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applicants  for  aid.  To  some  it  may  be  a  h«1p,  to  others  a  harm. 
So  out  friendly  inns,  great  advances  as  Ihey  arc.  will  not  do  miich 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  homeless  man  until  they  add  to  thcic 
work  and  bath  leflts  (u-hich  the  tramp  will  do  easily  if  he  cannot 
live  marc  easily)  some  effort  to  deal  personally  with  each  comer, — ^to 
find  out  u'hert;  he  ouf^ht  to  be,  aad  then  to  treat  him  accordingly. 
The  chief  value  of  work-relief  is  its  educational  power,  to  be  given 
jiist  like  ntaterial  relief,  under  careful  obscrvaltwn.  Everywhere  wc 
learn  the  same  It'siiDn:  we  ma<n  deal  wtth  indtx-iduals,  and  in  many 
ways,  and  sometimes  for  long  times.  I^  vs  see  to  it  that  our  so- 
cieties do  not  put  lixi  much  of  their  nioney  and  tlic  interest  of  tlieir 
manaf^crs  into  institutions. 

There  is  one  danger  in  the  district  plan  of  oi^anizaiinn,  or  a  danger 
ihai  has  probably  bei;n  di«cuveriKl  En  «oine  cities:  (hat  of  l.iclc  of 
uniformity  in  irork :  district  boards  under  the  ^amc  organization, 
someiimes  ignorant  of  or  neglectful  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  organization.  We  ahxll  all  waich  with  interest  the  result  of  the 
district  plan  which  one  of  our  cities,  Buffalo,  is  trying,—  the  plan 
of  assigning  all  the  work  in  a  certain  neighborhood  to  a  certain 
church.  Thia  plan  throws  a  very  grcnt  reikpun»ibilily  vn  church 
pastors  and  volunteer  workers.  Experience  in  some  cities  has 
shown  that  you  may  issue  circijlars  to  them,  and  even  get  them  to 
general  meetings,  to  bid  them  follow  the  general  methods  of  the 
charity  organization  society  in  their  work;  but  that  is  not  enough 
to  insure  reasonable  uniformity  of  work.  There  will  be,  1  fear,  at 
least  a  low  of  good  work  for  the  poor,  and  a  loss  of  (jreal  opportu- 
nities of  education  of  the  welMo  do,  unless  we  gel  the  churches  in 
a  district  to  send  (heir  representatives  to  meet  with  other  workers 
in  n  district  hoard,  the  number  uf  boards  being  so  few  that  meetings 
of  each  can  be  visited  by  skilled  workers  from  the  central  manage- 
ment of  the  society,  and  that  each  can  have  tlie  invaluable  xerviccK 
of  a  district  ageni.  trained  under  and  responsible  to  the  general 
secretary  of  the  society. 

The  best  methods  to  follow  in  our  work  are,  of  course,  those  by 
which  we  shall  most  quickly  and  surely  reach  our  ends.  A  few 
neighborhood  offices  with  good  district  boards,  which  ate  centres  of 
good  work  and  of  educational  induences,  are  wor(h  mure  (ban  any 
number  oE  boards  which  may  be  doing  more  harm  than  good,  and 
fail  lo  spread  right  ideas  of  true  charity.  I-'or,  after  all,  the  charity 
organitation  movement  means  education. 
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THE   VALUE   AND   THE    DANGERS  OF   INVESTI- 
GATION. 

BY   EDWARD  T.    DBVtKK, 
~<BlMKKAL  KCBKrAKV  CHARITV  UKCAMIZATION   lOCIMTV.  XIW   TONK  CrTT. 

Inv'e^lijjation  has  been  called  one  ut  the  Four  pillars  of  urt;anized 
charity,  ihc  other  three  being  rcgi:itration,  co-operation,  and  friendly 
visiting.  But  the  enumeration  is  peculiarly  unfortunaii:.  These 
fnur  features  of  organized  charily  do  not  by  any  means  ^tand  upon 
a  foatiiig  of  equal  importance,  If  there  are  any  representatives  of 
our  societies  that  are  in  danger  of  looking  upon  inves ligation  and 
registration  as  ends  in  themselves,  or  as  having  any  virtue  whatever, 
except  as  means  of  securing  for  those  in  need  the  assi)>tancc  of 
ethers  able  to  help  them,  I  bope  that  such  persons  will  be  orer- 
Tufhelmed  by  the  righttous  indignation  of  any  who  may  appear 
here  in  the  name  of  relief  societies,  since  the  constant  rebuice  of  the 
wisest  within  the  fold  has  not  accomplished  it 

I  only  repeat  the  leacJiings  of  the  great  body  of  my  instructors 
and  fellows  when  1  declare  empliaticilly  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
iovestigation  and  the  pcrrnancnt  record  is  the  increase,  and  not  tbc 
decrea-se,  of  charity, —  the  increased  expenditure  of  money  and  of 
time  in  the  service  of  the  unfortunate,  the  rescue  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  children  from  dependency,  and  even  the  downright  material 
relief  in  food,  fuel,  cloiheb,  medicines,  shelter,  and  money,  of  an 
Increased  proportion  of  the  human  beings  who,  to  invert  our  official 
phrase,  need  relief  rather  than  discipline. 

That  there  are  still  such  persons,  in  spite  of  our  lamh  generosity, 
does  not  admit  nf  question. 

The  inrestieation  is  made  for  tlie  purpose  of  finding  these  per- 
sons. The  aticnipi  is  to  dclciminc  whether  there  is  any  real  assist- 
ance that  can  be  given,  and,  if  so,  ]uH  what  It  t*  and  where  it  should 
come  from.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry,  it  is  sometimes  nscenained 
that  real  relief  is  ini|>osMhle.  that  their  are  no  elements  of  promise 
whatever  in  the  situation,  and  that  the  baic  physical  neoessitie* 
which  humanity  prompts  us  to  supply  in  all  cases,  however  hopeless, 
are  either  already  met  or  will  be  attended  to,  if  we  keep  our  hands 
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off.  eilbcr  by  relatives  and  others,  who  are  now  irying  to  s(u(t  a 
natural  huidcn.  ur  by  the  public  authorities,  to  whom  such  cases 
beloDR. 

JJut  the  inquiries  which  it  ts  necessary  to  make  arc  always  di- 
rected towiiid  the  future  rAlber  lh;tn  the  piut.  The  invc>(ig<'ition  is 
madv  not  for  the  purpose  ot  deciding  whether  the  persons  investi- 
l^tcd  are  worthy  of  assistance  or  whether  they  arc  deserving,  as  the 
common  expio.sion  is.  'Hie  Salvntioii  .Army  has  more  correctly 
formulated  the  question  which  wc  trj*  through  investigation  to 
answer.  Arc  these  applicants  of  ours  ready  to  work  out  with  us 
their  own  regenemtion .'  Cun  we  form  some  plan  which  will  lesult 
in  their  rescue  from  dependency,  and  put  it  before  them  definitely 
for  their  adoption,  assuring  ihem,  if  wc  can  find  any  hopeful  elc- 
iiKnts  to  work  upon,  of  our  cordial,  fralcnial,  human  intciot  and 
aid?  If  such  elements  are  lacking,  if  there  is  no  basis  ol  good  char- 
act«r,  no  probability  of  final  success,  then  we  da  not  assume  the  re- 
spuDsibility  of  aiking  M>cietii:&  or  churches  or  private  persona  to 
help,  and  may  even,  if  our  advice  is  asked,  urge  them  to  refrain 
from  blind  interference  with  natural  educational  agencies  until  they 
arc  ready  to  subitiitute  others  equally  effective.  What  we  desire  is 
not  that  poor  families  should  suffer,  but  that  charity  should  aocom- 
pliRh  its  purpose. 

Thi:».  then,  is  my  6rst  proposition :  that  the  investigation  of  an  ap* 
pltcant  for  relief  is  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  labelling  him  worthy 
or  unworthy,  deserving  or  undeserving,  to  be  helped  or  not  to  be 
helped,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  and  in 
what  way  help  can  be  given. 

We  receive  letters  asking  if  we  will  plcaste  ascertain  whether  such 
and  such  a  family  is  worthy,  and  1  never  read  such  a  request  with- 
out regret  that  Ihc  question  has  been  asked.  Who  arc  wc,  that  we 
should  .itlempt  to  decide  it,  at  .iny  rale  negatively?  Sometimes  a 
caller  in  conversation  will  bring  in  the  word  "worthy"  or  "deserv- 
ing." doubtfully,  as  if  not  exactly  accustomed  to  use  it  when  talking 
of  the  neighbors,  but  as  if  thinking  that  no  other  classification  would 
be  quite  in  place  in  a  charily  organization  office,  just  as  wc  half- 
unconsciously  drop  into  the  use  of  such  senii-technical  words  u 
"acute"  and  "chronic,"  when  speaking  to  a  physician,  or  "be- 
liever "and  "unbeliever."  in  a  clergyman's  presence. 

Hut  is  it  not  time  for  us  to  let,  the  public  understand  that  we  do 
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not  make  any  such  classification  at  all,  and  that  otir  decision  as  to 
our  own  action  in  any  given  case  Is  determined  partly  by  the 
lesource^t  available,  but  chidly  by  the  attitude  of  llie  applicants 
toward  tlicir  oun  future?  Whatever  their  past  may  have  been,  if 
there  is  present,  helpabie  need,  it  is  our  privilege  to  aid  in  supply- 
ing it.     The  investigation  is  (or  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  the  need. 

My  second  proposition  followB  directly  from  the  first;  that  the  in- 
vestigation cannot  be  loo  thorough  or  extensive  or  pain^ktaking  or 
the  record  too  careful,  and  that  money  spent  Judiciously  upon  an 
inquiry-  the  aim  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  cause  of  the  distress  is  a 
profiwble  investment. 

If  our  purpose  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  to  provide 
food  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  wc  may  content  ourselves  with  very 
limited  inquiry,  supplemented,  perhaps,  by  a  work  test.  We  have 
only  one  mistake  to  guard  against, —  namely,  giving  to  those  that 
have  already  and  arc  deceiving  us;  and  it  is  possible  that  trained 
visitors  witi)  sharp  eyes  will  learn  to  discover  such  deceit  on  the 
spot,  though  none  would  admit  more  quickly  than  these  \'isitors 
themselves  that,  even  to  their  eyes,  appearances  arc  often  deceitful. 

But,  if  now  we  seriously  undertake  the  more  difficult  construc- 
tive work  of  conquering  the  pauperi&m  of  individual  famUicit 
through  the  process  of  rcsmring  family  tics  that  havu  been  sun- 
dered, strengthening  a  church  or  social  bond  that  is  weakened,  fur- 
nishing the  lil>erjil  assistance  of  a  pcrtnancnl  pension  or  an  admis- 
sion fee  to  a  home,  securing  employment,  providing  for  the  care  and 
education  of  children, —  all  of  which  things  are  a  regular  part  o£ 
ihc  daily  routine  of  our  district  work. —  then  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  we  must  know  more  about  people  than  the  simple  answer  to 
the  question.  Arc  they  suffering  or  not  ?  That  Is  all  that  we  need  to 
know  in  order  to  decide  whether  immediate  relief  of  some  sort  is 
to  be  secured,  and  it  is  entirely  tegilimaie  (o  insist  that  {this  urgent 
physical  need  shall  be  satisfied  without  waiting  for  the  results  at 
any  extended  investigation,  I  do  not  in  anyway  disparage  tempo- 
rary relief  of  physical  distress. 

It  ia  necessary ;  it  is  Christian  ;  it  is  not  necessarily  demoralizing; 
it  can  be  done  without  extended  invexligation,  though  not  safely 
witlKMit  trained  experts,  co-operattan  with  other  charitable  agencies, 
and  careful  discrimination.  Temporary  relief  is  an  incidental  feat- 
ure of  organized  charity,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  it. 
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The  thorough  Of|;anization  of  the  possible  relief  of  individual 
cases  is  our  chief  task ;  nnd,  unless  wc  are  prepared  to  sec  casca 
through  or  can  assume  that  Iliow  for  whom  the  inquiry  is  made 
will  do  so,  we  are  not  juslilicd  in  finding  out  very  nnucli  about  tliem. 
Uood  case  work  involves  much  ihankless  labor.  Very  often  neither 
the  general  public  nor  the  applicant  will  see  what  we  are  driving 
at,  and  the  impatience  of  the  one  will  sonieiimes  be  matched  by 
the  resentment  of  the  other.  And  even  at  the  end  we  do  not  have 
any  great  array  of  statiatica  or  easily  produced  concrete  evidences 
of  the  success  of  our  cfTon*.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fruitful,  if  faithfully 
dotic;  and  it  is  worth  doing,  mure,  perhaps,  than  any  other  social 
or  educational  or  philanthropic  service  that  can  eng;^e  the  enthu- 
siasm and  the  devotion  of  man.  It  brings  the  organiied  charily 
worker  into  lea)  contact  with  every  form  of,  charitable  effort. 
<"hurch,  school,  and  home,  hospital,  asylum,  fresh-air  institutions, 
nursing,  dieting,  and  reforming  agencies,  all  may  be  and  all  are 
utilized :  and  the  !«um  of  their  contrtbutiuns,  in  one  sense,  is  the  sum 
total  of  the  work  done  for  the  family. 

The  charity  organisation  society  seek*  none  of  the  credit  thai 
belongs  to  other  positive  agencies  of  bencticencc.  Its  workers,  as 
individuala,  may  give  money  or  provide  facilities  for  chaiily  or  refor- 
mation or  training.  The  society  m.ty  even.  a«  incidental  features 
of  its  work,  support  for  a  time  certain  agencies  of  its  own  that  it 
believes  to  be  otherwise  lacking  in  the  charitable  system. 

fiut  its  chief  service,  1  repeat,  is  not  in  the.sc  things,  but  simply 
in  standing  by  its  families  as  their  friend,  to  represent  them  in  all 
legitimate  demands,  to  guard  ihcm  against  unnecessary  assistance. 
10  reconcile  them  with  the  community,  iriduslrial.  religious,  and 
social,  speaking  in  their  behalf  as  the  need  arises  from  time  to  time 
in  a  plea  for  new  institutions  or  the  enlargement  of  old  ones,  or 
against  what  we  believe  to  be  hurtful,  but  always  having  chiefly  in 
mind,  and  with  the  most  concentrated  and  intense  energy  securing, 
the  specific  remedy  for  the  present  helplessness  of  these  separate 
families. 

I  need  not  have  said  so  much  in  bvhnlf  of  what  wc  call  teciinically 
case  work :  !  might  have  taken  your  appreciation  of  its  necessity 
for  granted.  Uut  I  wanted  (o  empliasiiEe  ilie  point  that,  if  this  is  to 
be  done  at  alt,  and  because  it  is  to  be  done,  full  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation is  indispensable. 
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Here  1  rest  my  whole  case.  The  iDve»tigatton  is  made,  if  my 
repetition  iu»  not  become  already  ai/  nauteavi,  not  to  determine 
worthiiiGS<i,  but  only  to  And  out  whether  any  ]>lan  to  ensble  ihe  ap- 
plicant 10  work  out  his  owrn  regeneration  can  be  formulated. 

To  increase  the  chances  of  success  in  working  out  the  plan  thus 
formulated,  full  information  concerning  all  the  possible  sources  of 
relief,  the  earning  capacity'  of  the  members  of  the  himily,  their 
necesiaTy  expenses,  and  similar  matters,  is  indispt^nsable. 

It  has  bcei)  suggested  that  a  work  test  may  be  subsiitutcd  for  in- 
vestigation, accepting  in  our  social  scheme  without  further  inquiry 
all  who  show  a  willingness  to  work  out  their  own  rvgcneraiion.  The 
work  test  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  knowl- 
edg«,  if  the  object  i»  tht;  adaptation  of  the  rcmecly  to  the  specific 
disease.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  create  temporary  employment  on  a 
charitable  ba^ia.  What  you  aim  at  ia  the  rcabsotption  into  ordinary 
industrial  and  social  life  of  those  who  for  Home  reanon  have  siiapjied 
the  threads  that  bound  them  to  the  other  members  of  the  community. 

A  general  social  .ichemc  may  easily  become  a  hindrance  instead  of 
a  mean.t  to  tlixt  end.  It  nuke^  the  problem  sound  simpler  »nd  ea&ier 
than  it  is.  Especially  is  this  true  of  all  those  schemes  that  give  a 
prominent  place  to  the  farm  colony  as  the  chief  means  of  regenera- 
tion. One  of  the  best  evidences  of  this  is  that,  in  the  farm  colony  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in  England,  the  superintendent  is  continually 
obliged  to  hire  agricultural  laborers  at  ordinary  prices  for  any  work 
of  special  impoiiancc.  I'hc  same  thing  is  tntc  of  our  own  wood- 
yard,  work-rooms,  and  'laundry.  Neither  men  nor  women  rise  easily 
and  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course  llirough  the  different  grades 
of  work  to  till  the  pennancnl  places  even  within  the  institutions.  At 
the  wood-yard  some  veritably  incurable  tramps  are  found  who  would 
willingly  stay  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  doing  cheerfully  all 
the  work  that  is  exacted,  and  then  for  the  remaining  four  or  live  days 
of  tbe  week  resuming  ihcii  vagabond  life,  drinking  and  loafing,  to  re- 
turn regularly,  if  permitted,  (or  llietr  batli  and  disinfection  and  physi- 
cal recuperation,  so  a%  to  bv  in  good  condition  for  another  «pree  at 
tbe  end  of  their  rest.  Such  experiences  do  not  throw  doubt  upon  tbe 
value  of  a  work  te-il,  but  they  eniph4%i/.e  the  faa  that  it  remains  a 
work  test  only,  and  is  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  remedy  for  pauperi^in. 
There  is  no  general  remedy ;  but  there  arc  individual  remedies,  and 
(heir  first  requisite  is  knowledge  of  tlic  individual  need.i.     And  the 
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way  lo  secure  this  is  by  investigaiion,  however  much  wc  doplore  the 
necessiiy  (or  11. 

What  about  the  posublc  dangers  ?  There  arc  instances  on  record 
in  which  inquiries  made  in  the  tenement  house  where  the  f^tmilies  live 
have  revealed  for  the  first  litne  tliai  they  have  asked  for  assistance. 
Inquiries  of  employers  or  former  employers  or  icliilives  or  persons 
whose  nunie»  have  been  given  as  references  have  turned  out  badly  for 
tlic  applicants,  revealing  their  destitution  and  setting;  gossip  afloat. 

Against  these  arc  in  be  set  the  cqurJly  undoubted  — and,  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes.  n>ore  frequent  —  instances  in  which  such  visits 
have  resulted  in  direct  relief,  though  this  was  not  their  purpose. 
Estranged  relatives  have  many  times  been  reconciled  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation.  ]'ar«nts  or  brothent  or  more  distant  relatives 
who  have  held  stubbornly  aloof  have  allowed  their  resemmem  to 
melt  .away  when  they  realized  that  waywardness  has  brought  suffering, 
and  that  the  one  who  had  been  an  outcast  is  now  dependent  upon 
the  charity  of  Hirangcrs.  In  at  least  two  instances  during  the  past 
winter  there  re-<ii!led.  directly  from  our  investigation,  marriage 
between  two  cohabiting  persons.  Perhaps  it  is  rejoined  that  the 
voluntary  a^^isinnce  or  oihet  desirable  outcome  in  »oine  cases  can- 
not be  regarded  as  an  offset  for  the  positive  injury  in  others.  This 
is  true,  but  both  must  be  taken  into  account  in  our  estimate  of  the 
value  of  investigations  in  a  general  system  of  charitable  relief. 

Injury  to  personal  rcpuiation  might  arise  cither  from  a  bungling, 
inconsiderate,  stupid  method  of  investigation,  which  surely  all  soci> 
eties  m.iy  hope  in  lime  to  eliminate,  or  from  the  discovery  of  damag- 
ing facts,  which  the  investigator  will  reveal  only  siiRicicmly  to  secure 
the  necessary  confirmation  of  them.  The  majority  of  the  cases 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  personal  notice,  in  which  families 
were  alleged  to  have  suffered  hardship  from  the  investigation,  are 
cases  in  which  the  original  statements  of  tlie  applicants  when  asking 
for  help  have  been  shown  to  be  false,  the  need  less  than  was  repre- 
sented, 01  the  difliculty  one  that  food  and  luel  and  money  would  not 
remedy. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  attempt  to  overcome  the  possibility  of 
injury  by  directing  that  investigators  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  visits 
of  inc|uiry  10  present  employers,  or  in  the  house  in  which  applicants 
reside,  giving  preference  always  to  references  at  more  distant  place; 
and  to  former  residences ;  that  visitors  inform  applicants  in  all  in- 
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sttnces  of  any  intended  visits  or  leilers  to  relatives:  and  (bat  Ihfty 
explain  before  obuintng  any  confidential  information  th.il  Ihcy  come 
from  the  charit}'  organization  society,  »o  (hat  wc  aay  not  be  open  tn 
any  case  to  the  charge  of  obtaining  ioformation  under  false  pre- 
tences. Bui,  sbove  all,  we  must  rely  upon  a  steady  imi>roveittenl  in 
the  ptrtonael  of  the  corps  of  investigators  through  the  best  possible 
selection  of  new  workers  and  the  most  efficient  training  that  it  is 
possible  to  give.  [  mean  not  merely  a  training  in  method,  in  de- 
vices  for  economizing  time  and  sccuritig  results,  but  abo  an  eleva- 
tion in  our  standard  of  worlc,  a  development  of  the  charitable  ideal, 
and  a  clearer  delinilion  of  the  end  which  the  investigation  has  in 
view. 

With  the  investigation  in  the  hands  of  a  competent,  trained,  sym> 
pathetic  but  not  impulsive  visitor,  who  is  constantly  thinking  of  the 
interests  of  the  applicant,  carefully  considering  whether  this  ques- 
tion and  iliat  is  likely  to  prove  h.irmful  in  any  possible  way,  there  is 
very  little  probability  that  harni  will  result,  and  vcrj*  great  probabiU 
it)',  intelligenl  relief  work  subsequently  being  presupposed,  that 
great  good  will  result. 


KRIIiNDLY    VISITING    AS    A    SOCIAL    FORCE. 

ABSTRACT    or    A    PAPKR    BY    CHARLES    f.    WBtLKR,    KNOLEWOOD    DIS>- 
TKICT  CKICAt:o   BUKKAU   OF  AS-SUCtATKO   CHARITIES. 


[il«(ois  pfvMnlativn  xA  Ibe  papn  a  nap  of  ChicaLfio  ;tnd  in  cnUnced  Mxiologl* 
eal  nap  of  (he  Knglcwood  dUthct  wen  ukiHied.  Th«  lallot  itbowcd  th*  loca- 
tion of  1^4  Urailin  rc){Mlered  by  tbc  dialrici  tMnaa,  itn<l  ol  310  frinndly  ti*- 
Itont.  It  atto  Iticalad  all  lb<  uJooos.  ckurdiin,  Kboots,  publW  InkiituUoiu,  club 
aitd  \r>A^  ccnim.  kocUl  MUdoinanf ,  polic«  itAlion.  buraati's  f  oiiy-icrc  iBgeOble 
garden*  for  tbc  poar,  bureau's  woik-room  for  wusien,  wmk-tcM  fur  homctcs 
man.  snd  lh«  .iliHlrict  olfice  oi  th«  llurcao  of  Asuicuted  Chuitic*.  Ncigbbor- 
taoed*  Mp«cUlly  ^nn  ovai  10  Hollaml,  Swediih,  lialun,  or  colored  people,  ven 
laificatcd.  NlulKtioni  between  buiineut  and  rendcnc«  ttrc«t*  «-era  aliio  marltMl. 
Factoriei  and  otkef  MBplojranent  c«nn**  w«*o  shown.) 

"  As  a  social  force  "  suggests  extent.  The  effect  reaches  not  iso- 
lated individuiils  only,  but  .1  group,  a  society,     It  suggests  a  certain 
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diffusion,  as  a  newspaper  or  pulpit  maj-  spread  abroad  a  general  in> 
Hucnce,  a  kind  of  atmosphere,  and  effect  good  [Iteieby.  while  there 
nay  be  no  examples  of  its  ccrlniii  »nd  ncparate  effect  upon  s 
5peci6c  individual  or  acl.  There  is  also  in  the  phrase  a  suf^eslion 
of  coherence  and  unity.  A  Urge  group  of  men  considered  as  individ- 
uals makes  a  mob;  considered  and  orennized  as  a  social  force, 
they  may  constitute  a  r<^imciit.  The  phiasc  also  suggests  some- 
thing concerning  the  thartuUr  of  the  force  exerted.  A  "social 
force"  aocialiies.  It  make*  opportunity  more  ample  and  life  more 
abundant  for  the  less  favored  ones  who  make  up  so  large  and  im- 
pOTtant  a  part  of  modem  ".society." 

If  friendly  visiting,  therefore,  is  a  social  force,  we  shall  expect  to 
sec  that  its  effects  arc  diffused,  that  they  reach  entire  neighborhoods 
or  groups  of  the  lowly,  and  improve  life  conditions  for  the  latter  in 
an  inclusive,  general  manner;  while  u-e  may  also  expect  to  see  that 
visitors  are  capable  of  some  such  organic  unity  in  purpose  and  in  or- 
ganixalion  as  is  the  chief  element  of  power  in,  for  example,  an  army. 

At  its  inception  in  Englewood  the  Bureau  of  Associated  Cliaritics 
consisted  of  an  old  ubic,  three  unreliable  chaiis,  a  slim  agent,  and 
the  free  use  of  a  clammy  basement  room.  Publications  concerning 
the  work  of  charily  oigauizatioo  socicttK  had  made  clear  to  the  dis- 
trict superintendent  that  his  function  was,  tirst,  to  serve  as  a  clear- 
ing house  tlirough  which  co-operation  would  be  effected,  and,  se^ 
ond.  as  a  trained  investigator.  Rut  the  actual  situation  did  not 
prove  itself  sn  scientific.  As  for  the  work  of  co-operation,  there 
were  almost  no  philaniliroptc  organicalions  to  be  "co-operated," 
while  the  individuals  who  would  naturally  be  expected  to  report 
applicants  for  investigation  were  usually  reached  by  only  one  class  i 
of  poor,  the  tramps,  whom  theie  was  little  chance  or  use  of  investi- 
gating. Thus  It  proved  that  the  great  burden  and  importance  of 
the  bureau's  work  must  lie  upon  its  initiative  .side.  Co-nperation 
must  be  preceded  by  creation  ;  and,  instead  of  the  vrell-to-do  sending 
the  bureau's  agent  to  investigate  the  poor,  the  poor  $cnt  him  to 
cultivate  acquaintance  with  those  scattered  individuals  who  mi^ht 
lend  a  helping  band.  So  the  convictioti  grew  that  in  so  far  as  the 
charity  organization  society  stands  for  more  than  co-operation,  or 
the  rearrangement  oi  established  forces,  and  investigation,  or  the 
deepening  of  prevailing  methods, —  in  &o  far  as  it  stands  for  a  new 
spirit,  an  innovation,  a  new  movement,  it  is  chicHy  and  essentially 
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SL  friendly  visitor  movement.  During  the  Arst  week  in  Engleu-ood 
ten  friendly  visitors  were  enlialed,  for  ihcrc  was  no  ore  else  lo  whom 
one  tniglii  tvicr  a  family  in  disiresti.  Four  conferences  oi  circles 
of  visitors  vere  established  during  the  first  month  in  locnlities 
where  they  might  be  expeclcd  to  become  enlistment  agencies.  Ap- 
peals for  visitors  were  made  everywhere,  and  during  the  first  twelve 
months  three  hundred  had  been  enlisted,  k  might  lie  maintained 
that  almost,  though  not  quite,  all  of  the  social  force  which  &pratig 
from  the  bureau  sprang  from  friendly  visiting;  for  the  bureau  was 
essentially  an  organiiaiion  of  friendly  visitors. 

The  social  resultantft  from  lhi«  synteni  were  as  follows :  — 

First.  A  "  Social  Study  Club  "  grew  up  from  a  circle  of  friendly 
visitors  who  gathered  in  the  office  of  the  district  superintendent  to 
study  social  questions  and  make  investigations  of  neighborhood  and 
city  conditions. 

Second.  As  a  work-test  for  homeless  men,  two  local  coal  com- 
panii-.s  were  persuaded  to  give  two  hours'  work  on  wood  or  coal  lo 
every  man  sent  by  the  bureau,  and  to  pay  him  a  lod$:ing  ticket,  five- 
penny  meal  tickets,  and  a  car-fare  ticket  to  the  lodging-houM  in  the 
centre  o(  Chicago.  During  the  jMst  winter  all  of  our  homeless  men 
were  referred  to  this  test,  and  some  opportunity  wa**  tlierehy  afforded 
for  diverting  the  sympathy  of  chnriiahte  people  to  the  re-tidcnt  poor. 
The  establishment  of  this  work-test  was  accomplished  by  the  em- 
ployment committee,  whose  relations  to  friendly  visitors  will  be  in- 
dicated later. 

Third.  An  "  applications  "  or  "  advisor)- "  committee  was  organ. 
bed  to  pass,  at  a  weekly  meeting,  upon  all  investif^ations  made  by 
the  superintendent.  The  social  significance  of  this  was  lh.i(  the 
social  body  in  Cnglcwood  had  established  in  it  an  organ  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  intelligent  care  of  the  poor. 

Fourth.  A  work-room  for  women  was  organized  :  and  during  the 
three  months  of  its  operation  last  winter  it  gave  663  days*  work  to 
III  women  iccommcnded  by  tlie  bureau,  paying  each  fifty  cents  a 
day  in  kind,  besides  her  dinner.  This  work-room  w.is  planned  and 
inspired  by  the  employment  committee.  Friendly  visitors  composed 
ii»  chief  working  force. 

Fifth.  .\n  emergency  relief  committee  was  organized,  which  was 
less  composed  of  friendly  visitors  than  any  other  outgrowth  of  the 
bureau  ;  but  the  generosity  of  its  members  was  largely  anractcd  by 
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(heir  confidence  in  ihc  visitors.  During  ihc  extreme  distress  of  last 
wint«r  this  committee  gave  seveml  carloads  of  coal  and  wagon-loadx 
of  food  to  be  used  upon  the  recominendaiion  of  friendly  viaiiois  in* 
dorsed  by  llic  district  oiTicc. 

Sixth.  An  employment  coiumitt«e  vm  appointed,  vrhich  found 
permanent  work  for  s«veta1  appltcanls.  established  mutual  relations 
with  a  few  employers,  and  carried  on  a  modes:  expcrimeot  in  relief 
work  Utrough  street  cleaning,  paid  for  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
property  holders  upon  the  streets  cleaned.  In  Uie  name  of  this  com- 
mittee i$,ooo  cards  wcic  recently  distributed  through  public  school 
children  and  church  members,  advertising  to  furnish  for  odd  jobs  or 
steady  work  persons  whose  homes  and  references  have  been  visited. 
Z35  such  jobs  n-ere  filled  by  the  district  office  during  May,  1897. 
Of  the  seven  who  composed  this  employment  conunitlee,  su  were 
friendly  visitors. 

Seventh.  A  forly-acrc  tract  of  unused  land  was  opened  last 
April  in  the  form  of  quartcr-actc  vegetable  gardens  for  families  reg- 
istered by  the  district  office  or  the  county  agent.  14&  families,  in- 
cluding 908  individuals,  took  up  the  work,  (or  which  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, seed,  and  supcrinicndcncc  were  provided  free.  To  this  cn- 
terpri.te.  the  first  step  oi  its  kind  in  Chicago,  the  friendly  vixitorK 
w-cTL-  an  essential  help.  Not  only  Imd  Mic  general  interest  and  con- 
fidence of  the  community  been  won  by  their  labors,  but,  of  the  chief 
committee  men  tliemseK'cs,  all  but  two  were  either  visitors  or  had 
been  attracted  to  the  organization  by  the  work  of  its  friendly  vis- 
itors. 

Eighth.  During  the  second  week  of  June,  1897,  ihe  first  Chicago 
stamp  for  the  Penny  Provident  System  was  issued.  The  iiitioduc 
lion  of  this  $taiiip-v;iving  among  the  poor  in  Englewond  v-aa  immedi- 
ately taken  up  by  the  friendly  visitors,  and  at  dm  depended  entirely 
upon  them. 

In  summarizing  this  direct  reference  to  (he  work  in  Englewood,  it 
cannot  be  asserted  that  these  sociaj  results  might  not  have  been  ob- 
tained elsewhere  or,  perhaps,  in  Englcwood,  even  without  friendly 
visiting:  for  the  latter  is  not  the  only  social  force  in  existence. 
But  it  a  within  bounds  of  the  scientific  method  to  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions :  First,  the  eight  lines  of  work  above  specified  evince 
social  force  or  forces.  'I'hey  were  mainly  the  result  of  (he  enlistment 
and  organiiation  of  friendly  visi(ors.     Therefore,  the  bureau's  sys- 
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teni  of  volunteer  visitation  faas  been,  in  this  specilic  casc  «nd  place, 
"a  social  force."  Second,  it  i.i  our  tesliinony  that  these  social  re- 
sults were  established  more  quickly,  easily,  and  soundly  itiruugli 
friendly  visiting  than  they  could  have  been  by  any  other  plan. 
Third,  the  source  for  future  power  and  wisdom  and  jpirit  in  these 
social  works  is  made  broader  and  deeper  tiirough  friendly  viuting 
than  it  could  become  through  the  work  of  individual  organizers, 
committees,  or  the  bureau's  ordinary  functions  of  registration  and 
invesli);ation.     "  Friendly  visiting."  therefore,  is  a  "  social  force." 

Any  principle  which  has  come  up  into  consciousnets  in  this  way 
out  of  an  organization  or  movement  reacts  upon  the  latter.  So  this 
conclusion  ihai  friendly  visiting  is  a  social  forco  serves  naturally  as 
a  standard  of  judfi:ment  and  a  source  of  pertinent  suggeittions  on 
such  subsidiiir)-  topics  as  {he  enlistment,  organisation,  and  inslrac- 
tion  of  visitors. 

This  principle  gives  rise,  first,  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  in* 
strucrion  and  training  of  visitors  there  should  be  a  certain  broaden- 
ing quality:  that  visitors  need  to  have  their  interests  more  and  more 
widely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  group  or  society  which 
they  are  expected  lo  affect.  Thus  a  possible  cjucstion  arises  as  to 
the  limiling  of  every  visitor  to  one  or  two  families.  Would  it  not 
often  be  wise,  where  it  Is  possible,  to  introduce  the  visitor  to  sev 
era!  fatnilics  or  to  a  small  neighborhood  ?  It  was  suj^gcslcd  in 
Englewood  tliat  the  explanation  of  out  vcgcublc  gardens  nj  the  in- 
troduction of  the  penny-savings  system  might  furnish  to  a  volunteer 
a  tutura]  reason  for  the  first  visits  to  all  the  residents  of  a  chosen 
little  square.  The  visitor  who  interested  hiro<>clE  thus  in  several 
families  or  in  a  small  district  was  neither  expected  10  assume  for 
.every  family  the  entire  responsibility  of  an  ordinary  friendly  visitor 
nor  to  sarritice  the  one  or  two  families  for  which  be  was  espccinlly 
responsible.  He  was  only  expected  to  gain  a  larger,  truer  thought 
and  feeling  for  the  neighborhood  and  for  the  class  with  whom  he 
would  thuit  acquaint  himself. 

Again,  while  we  limited  our  conferences  of  visitors  to  reports  coa- 
ceming  individual  families  which  the  visitors  represented,  it  was 
observed  tlial  a  lime  came,  and  came  quickly,  when  the  stories  had 
all  been  (old,  when  there  was  little  progress  in  the  thought  or  in- 
terest, and  when,  consequently,  there  was  a  danger  of  retrogresuon. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  llie  Methudi:>t  class-meeting  plan  of  conduct- 
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ing  a  conference  was  allered.  The  first  haU-hoiir  was  still  devoted 
to  considering  speci.il  dilliculties  which  Any  visitor  volunteered  lo 
present  or  to  :ipcaking  of  yet  unassigncd  families,  or  in  requesting 
reports  from  members  wtio  needed  to  be  drawn  out ;  but  the  last 
three- quarters  o(  an  hour  was  devoted  to  a  program.  One  visitor 
reviewed  a  portion  of  Warner's  "  American  ("haritics  "  or  Loch's 
"  How  to  help  Cases  of  l)Utr«as,"  a  free  library  of  such  volumes 
having  been  started  in  the  office.  A  second  visitor  5poVe  for  live 
minutes  on  such  a  subject  as  the  "  Hoot  Clubs  of  London."  and  the 
attitude  of  local  school  principals  toward  a  similar  plan  for  leading 
children  lo  save  the^ir  pennies  for  those  winter's  need^  which  public 
chaiities  were  at  present  relieving.  These  talks  and  papers  ordi- 
narily consumed  only  five  or  ten  niiniices  each,  and  there  was  usually 
one  in  which  wa»  described  a  visit  paid  bv  a  group  of  ftiendly  vijt> 
itors  to  some  philanthropic  or  public  institution.  Perhaps  these  in- 
spection visits  have  been  the  most  ciTective  features  of  the  training 
wrork;  for  in  l])ene  the  visitors  had  before  thetn  in  concrete  and 
especially  impressive  form  the  essential  ideas  in  modern  philan- 
thropy and  the  institutional  cipressions  of  society.  Usually  wc  tried, 
also,  to  have  with  us  at  each  conference  some  settlement  wurker, 
some  person  of  large  cKiwriencc  and  truly  social  spirit,  who  would 
give  that  influence  of  ex.imple  and  personality  which  does  more 
than  any  schooling  to  inspire  and  guide  the  philantlirupic  social 
impulses. 

Concerning  the  proper  organination  of  visitors,  our  principle  that 
friendly  visiting  is  a  social  force  would  suggest  that  ever)-  effort 
should  be  made  to  develop  in  the  conference  a  sense  of  its  own 
selfhood,  l»  make  it  truly  a  society.  An  espril  tie  ior/^s  should  be 
cherished.  Members  should  feel  that  the  conference  is  a  social 
organ.  It  should  elect  its  own  cluirmaD  and  secretary,  should 
have  by-lawii,  and  ample  hut  vital  minutes.  It  should  furiti  the 
habit  of  voting  upon  dctinite  motions,  llic  conference  should 
probably  have  intrusted  to  its  power  important  questions  conccrntng 
not  only  the  planning  of  a  visitor's  woik.  but  also  the  larger  relations 
of  the  district  organization  as  a  whole. 

Inasmuch  as  visitors  arc  enlisted  by  the  superintendent  or  con- 
inittee,  here  and  there,  with  little  reference  lo  the  fmonti^i  of  the 
conference  they  join,  there  is  need  of  especial  effort  to  put  the  new 
visitor  in  sympathy  with  his  colleagues,  if  they  are  to  be  a  tmilicd 
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force.  To  this  end  one  conference  whose  membership  was  eighty, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty,  selected  for  each  group  of  ten 
visitors  a  volunteer  organizer  who  should  sec  tht-  other  nine,  and 
work  up  their  relations  to  the  conference  antl  to  the  families  in  care. 
At  all  meetings  it  is  of  course  expected  that,  as  the  people  in 
attendance  arc  friendly  visitor*,  they  should  be  Jriemlly  with  each 
other;  and  much  is  made  of  cordial  social  intercourse.  Benefit  has 
been  realized.  aUo,  from  holding  cxxasionally  a  "  Friendly  Visitors' 
Social  '■  or  "  Friendly  Visitors"  Tea."  For  this  social  reunion  a 
large  church  parlor  is  usually  secured ;  and  all  the  visitors,  ordinarily 
separated  into  several  distinct  conferences  within  the  one  large 
district,  arc  here  gatliercd  together.  Helpful  speakers  inspire  the 
company  by  their  thought  and  spirit:  while  a  general  discussion, 
facilitated  by  the  lea  and  wafers  which  are  futnished  by  ladies  oC 
the  church,  completes  the  social  evening.  A  similar  function  has 
been  fulfilled  among  us  by  the  large  educational  lecture  meetings 
arranged  occasionally  to  interest  and  instruct  the  general  public. 

To  any  consideration  of  the  proper  organization  of  visitors  the 
question  of  UeaJisatioH  or  the  placing  of  conferences  is  important. 
Our  problem  is  usually  to  interest  members  of  a  cenatn  well-to-do 
ncighl>oihood  in  a  certain  other  quarter  which  needs  upbuilding.  In 
thi4  ?itra[egic  planning  n  .sociological  map  assists.  A  community 
which  has  some  community  spirit  of  its  own,  and  posscsse.<i  a  few 
philanthropic  public  spirits  who  will  form  a  committee  to  inaugurate 
the  work,  affords  the  most  favorable  location  for  a  conference.  The 
latter  should  be  as  convenient  as  possible  both  to  the  residences  of 
the  visitors  and  to  a  cross-town  streetcar  line  which  leads  readily 
among  the  poor.  Doubtless  there  will  come  a  time,  also,  n-hcn 
conferences  at  the  otiter  end  will  not  be  uncommon,  when  the  poor 
ihcm.'iclves  will  be  organized.  VVc  arc  rather  hoping,  (or  example, 
to  draw  the  families  from  our  vegetable  garden  tract  into  fre<)uent 
meetings  together  and  into  some  arrangemenis  for  miiltial  self-help. 

These  considerations  of  the  training  and  instruction  of  visitor?) 
and  their  proper  organization  throw  a  light  of  their  own  upon  the 
final  topic ;  namely,  the  enlistment  of  \'isitor8.  An  interesting 
conference  which  affords  social  training  and  is  convenient  in  location 
strcngthcnrt  the  appeals  which  must  be  made  for  visitors  in  churches 
after  the  sermon,  in  prayer-meetings,  in  the  meetings  of  school- 
tencheni,  in  clubs,  lodges  and  societies  of  all  kinds,  in  printed 
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matter  of  the  burciiu,  and  throtigh  ilie  public  pres^.  If  vt  make  it 
dear  in  public  utterances  and  in  our  own  spirit  that  friendly  visiting 
is  a  iocial  force,  may  ue  not  hope  to  enlist  a  goodly  number  of  (he 
fnany  strong  people  who  feel  that  •'  the  times  are  out  of  joint,"  and 
v,-ouId  gladly  help  to  right  them  it  they  only  knew  how  to  make 
effective  their  siuall  unit  of  time  and  screngih  ?  To  do  just  this,  to 
make  the  unit  of  social  power  forceful.  Uie  friendly  vbitor  plan  U 
KUiely  available, —  more  available,  probably,  than  the  social  settle- 
ment movement,  with  which  in  spirit  it  is  one.  It  appears  to  me 
that  »'c  might  build  up  for  friendly  visiting  »uch  an  enthusiasm  as 
established  ihc  order  of  St  Francis  and  the  Catholic  sisterhoods, 
such  7LH  called  forth  the  eariy  Abolilioni<its  or  roused  those  bandit  of 
young  Italian  patriots  whom  Mazzini  organized.  I  long,  in  truth, 
to  see  the  Bureau  of  .Associated  Chanties  become  such  an  altar 
Aamc  that  about  it  will  congregate  tho&e  scattered  individuals  who 
bave  a  gift  for  social  con&ecraiion,  while  (rem  its  light  and  wanntli 
our  churches  and  schools,  perhaps  our  governmental  institutions, 
may  be  rekindled  with  social  enlliuaiasm. 

To  cultivate  more  harmonious  relations  between  the  well-tcMio 
and  the  poor;  to  help  the  poor  into  such  connections  with  society  as  , 
tiball  mean  employment,  (.-ducalion,  and  happiness;  to  improve  those 
industrial,  political,  legal,  itislitutional,  and  sanitary  conditions  which 
become  the  broad  causes  of  pauperism  or  of  social  health, —  these 
are  the  appropriate  concerns  of  charity.  An  isolated  visitor  may 
oSten  succeed  in  cramming  back  trito  social  hartnony  a  single  family; 
but  once  conceive  ol  friendly  visiting  as  a  social  force,  as  embracing 
many  visitors  organUed  into  one  body  and  interested  in  hundreds 
of  families,  which  include  neighborhoods  or  groups,  and  the  qucscioi) 
reaches  out  to  society  as  a  whole. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  workers  in  charily  organiKaiion  are 
called  to  be  one  among  other  social  forces  whose  field  is  all  society, 
whose  theme  is  social  functicrus  and  industrial  relations,  whose 
task  is  to  enlist  and  organise  Uie  people.  And  tlie  way  to  enlist  all 
the  people  U  to  enlist  people, —  as  many  as  possible,  as  representa- 
tive as  poKtible:  people  who  .shall  be  trained  and  oi^anixed  and  in- 
spired, until  they  are  efficient  friendly  visitors,  exercising  social 
force.  Friendly  visiting  has  been  too  much  isolated,  taken  for 
granted,  smilingly  tolerated  as  a  little  sentimental.  Ought  we  not 
to  change  that  view,  and  direct  to  the  development  of  this  work  our 
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It  able,  forceful  inembers  i     It  is  not,  wiih  us.  a  matter  of  indtfTei- 

em  choice.     It  is  a  que«tion  of  existence,     for  the  social  force 

Lwhicb  each  exerts  is  coming  to  be  made  the  test  by  which  philan- 

rthropies,  churcties,  schools,  and  even  g^^vennnents  ate  to  be  judged. 

If  our  movement,  therefore.  U  not  a  social  force,  if  friendly  visiting 

is  not  a  social  force,  it  is  not  for  the  future. 

The  awakening  to  consciousness  of  a  new  social  order  will  come 
only  as  individuals,  here  and  there,  shall  be  kindled  with  social 
Bnthusiasm,  and  sliall  pve  Uieir  light  to  others.  These  individuals 
rill  not  realiie  all  [hey  arc  doing,  but  in  their  silence  and  obaciirity 
the  spirit  will  be  at  work.  A  spark  will  glimmer  here.  A  second 
|,spark  will  kindle  from  it,  and  another,  and  one  more.  The  friendly 
risitor  i.s  the  spark,  the  social  light.  If  he  be  touched  with  the  true 
flsnie^  be  will  enkindle  others;  and,  possibly,  those  social  develop- 
ments which  must  come  slowly,  one  by  one.  will  seem  to  coiite  at 
last,  like  the  enlistment  of  Abe  Lincoln's  volunteers,  like  a  new  cru- 
sade, like  the  rushing,  sweeping  spirit  of  the  Pentecost,  like  the 
gathering  of  early  Christian  converts  at  call  of  the  Christ  who  again 
is  calling  us. 
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The  labor  unions  of  Cincinn.-ii),  in  Congress  assembled,  buildftd 
than  they  anticipated  when  they  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
'enact  the  law  they  had  drafted,  embodying  all  the  principles  now  con- 
tained in  the  Ohio  laws  pertaining  to  free  public  employment  offices. 
The  inci^iion  and  influential  support  have  come  from  the  labor 
unioiis  and  the  labor  people  in  general.  They  asked  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  tile  offices ;  and  they  benefit,  to  a  birgcr  degree  than  any 
other  class,  from  its  workings.  Without  these  offices  in  Ohio  the 
laboring  ptopk  in  the  live  great  cities  of  the  Stale  would  pay  out  of 
their  h.-irU-eained  wages  not  less  than  ^loo.ooo  each  year. 

In  the  less  than  seven  years  that  the  offices  have  been  in  existence 
in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Cohunbus,  Toledo,  and  Dayton,  they  Iiave 
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reported  1o  the  labor  bureau  of  the  State  193,111  applications  for 
work.  None  of  these  applications  would  have  been  accepted  in  a 
pay  office  unless  accompanied  with  at  Wst  one  dollar,  and  In  a 
majonty  of  cases  the  price  demanded  would  have  been  two  or  more 
dollars.  In  some  instances  it  would  have  reached  five  or  ten 
dullais,  the  limit  being  only  the  amount  the  applicant  could  be  bled 
for.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  must  be  cash.  I'hcsc  pay  offices  do 
businens  on  a  safe  basb.  'J'hey  take  no  ctiances :  cash  in  advance  is 
their  only  motto.  The  only  promises  ihat  go  with  them  is  their 
own,  and  these  ttiey  hedge  about  with  so  many  conditions  that  they 
aeldom  have  to  redeem  them. 

These  pay  offices  receive  a  large  amount  of  money  from  Applicants, 
and  a  safe  basis  to  figure  on  would  be  Iwo  dollars  for  each  applicant 
that  registers  for  work.  This  would  bring  them  a  total  of  {386,323 
from  labor  for  accepting  their  application:*. 

Again,  the  reports  of  the  free  offices  show  a  total  of  123,593 
applications  for  help  coining  from  employers,  who.  of  course,  if  they 
have  to  pay  some  one  to  tind  ihcm  help,  are  juM  that  much  le: 
liberal  toward  those  whom  iJicy  employ,  as  it  i^i  a  recognized  fa^ 
thai  capital  must  and  docs  save  itself ;  and  necessity — />..  labor  — 
cannot  cope  with  it,  jnd  never  docs  successfully. 

I'aking  two  dollars  as  a  basis,  or  an  average  charge,  which  is  low, 
for  pay  offices  to  receive  from  employers,  it  would  make  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $147,184  to  be  added  to  ]t336,>i2,  the  amount  received 
from  labor, —  a  total  of  }635,4o6.  which  has  been  saved  unemployed 
labor  in  the  6ve  cities  of  Ohio  where  free  public  employment  offices 
arc  located,  in  a  little  less  than  seven  years. 

This  has  been  done  at  an  expense  that  will  not  reach  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  above  amount  .saved  to  ibose  who,  as  a  rule,  could  ill 
afford  to  pay  out  anything. 

Bear  in  mind  that  ihis  has  been  accomptUhcd  under  adverse  con- 
ditions, much  of  the  time  handicapped  m  the  offices  have  been  for 
lack  of  funds  lo  carry  on  the  work  ns  It  should  be  done.  Having  no 
money  to  advcnisc  or  solicit,  it  has  been  practically  impossible  for 
the  officeai  lo  impress  those  employing  labor  with  the  workings  and 
benefits  of  this  system. 

If  the  workings  of  the  free  public  cinplojment  offices  were  as  well 
known  by  tlie  employing  public  as  they  are  by  the  laborinj^  class,  the 
results  would  be  double  what  our  reports  show.     As  tl  is.  the  offices 
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ve  b«en  able  lo  supply  those  needing  help  about  seventy  pci  cent. 

the  applications  made  to  them.     This  is  altnosi  cquiralcni  to  a 

)&!,  as  there  ar«  ninny  applications  mnde  to  Uie  offices  which  they 

nnot  nil,  for  rea^inns  that  a  superinienclffnt  soon  learns.     Besides, 

>  number  is  not  small  that  apply  for  canvassers,— a  position  that, 
&  rule,  the  olfices  ciannoi  iill,  for  the  reason  that  people  cannot 
ikc  anything  at  lUe  business  and  will  not  accept  the  position. 

It  appears  to  mc  that,  frocn  the  Hlandpoinl  of  profit  and  cxpeniic 
regards  the  State**  interests,  these  offices  are  a  pri:)tiial)le  invest. 
;nt,  as  the  loss  a(  work,  or  rather  the  time  required  to  find  work, 
not  an  inconsiderable  matter,  both  for  the  laborer  and  the  Sutc: 
-  the  loss  of  time  or  labor  is  ]ust  that  much  lost  to  the  State. 
-ery  day  lost  is  that  much  production  ciiit.-iiled. 
If  each  person  out  of  employnienl  had  to  hunt  out  the  place  Co 
irk  instead  of  coming  lo  the  oHiccs  and  getting  it  at  once,  tJie  titTK 
It  would  average  fully  one  month.  At  an  average  wage  of  one 
liar  per  day  tliis  would  amount  to  thirty  dollars  lost  to  production, 
ultiply  the  number  of  positions  secured  for  labor  by  this  amount, 
d  il  will  show  the  enormous  sum  saved  of  $<J,404.Si5.  Whatever 
nds  this  has  gone  into,  it  has  been  taxed  by  the  iitate  and  count]-, 
lat  sum  at  the  tax  rate  of  this  county  would  net  ^64,046.  fully  a» 
jch  as  the  expenses  of  all  the  offices  for  the  time  that  they  have 
en  in  existence.  This,  in  addition  to  the  large  amount  annually 
ved  to  the  poor  fund  of  the  |city  aifd  county,  which  would  equal 
50,000  for  the  time,  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  offices, 
tese  are  facts  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
lount  of  money  spent  by  the  State  that  saves  it  as  mtich. 
These  offices  have  had,  and  continue  to  have,  the  hcany  coKipcration 
tabor  uniuns  and  laboring  peoplt;  in  general.  They  recognise  the 
ice  as  a  State  institution,  created  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 
U  as  much  as  the  railroad  commissioners,  labor  commissioners, 
lurance  commissioners,  or  the  workshop  inspectors'  oAices.  They 
cept  them  as  their  right,  and  not  as  charity. 
Right  here  I  want  to  impress  the  fact  that  successful  free  public 
iploymcnL  offices  can  only  be  maintained  when  you  avoid  all 
pearancc  of,  and,  in  fact,  divorce  it  entirely  from  charity.     There 

>  many  other  advanta^s  secured  by  the  people,  aside  from  the 
cs  spoken  of  thus  far  in  tliis  paper,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
:t   that  in   State   employment   ofRces  the  oflicials   have   not   the 
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incenllve  for  giiii  to  cause  lh«n)  to  send  unworthy  help,  either  male 
or  female,  lo  positions  of  trust  or  domestic  scn-icc.  Receiving  their 
satiiry  direct,  either  from  the  Slate  or  nuinicipality  in  which  the 
oAice  is  lucaced,  they  aie  independent,  and  are  always  able  and  free 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  good  and  noithy  help  for  whate%-er 
position!!  lliey  set^k;  and  in  no  ca^e  do  they  fdl  unworthy  positions, 
nor  send  unworthy  applicants  out  in  response  to  requests  for  help. 

Again,  ii  is  invariably  the  case  that  Ihc  free  offices  urge  tho:^  in 
place  to  hold  what  tlvey  have,  if  at  all  satisfactory,  in  place  of 
changing:  while  with  pay  offices  it  is  the  cutitoin  to  have  ihcm  change 
as  often  as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  make  mote  fees  out  of 
both  sides, —  a  comemptible  practice,  but  too  often  resorted  to  by 
the  pay  offices. 

Ttiere  are  some  good  reasons  why  the  office  force  should  not  lit* 
changed  very  often.  One  important  reason  is  tliai  it  Ukcs  some 
little  time  to  become  familiar  nith  the  applicants. 

The  office  force  should  be  good  judges  of  human  nature,  quick  to 
discern,  prompt  lo  act.  and  firm  in  doing  right.  They  should  be 
absolutely  fair  and  impartial  toward  all  equally  worthy  applicants. 
They  should  be  just  as  sure  to  know  who  and  what  the  people  are 
that  apply  fur  help  as  they  are  to  know  regarding  the  applicants  fur 
places.  There  are  two  sides  lo  the  question  throughuvt,  and  it 
ought  to  be  considered  faithfully,  justice  and  right  .should  be  IIil* 
mainspring  that  operates  all  free  fund  emplojtiienl  offices,  regard- 
less of  all  other  considerations.  My  experience  in  this  office  has 
taught  me  some  things  about  people  tlwl  Iwfore  coming  here  I  had 
not  been  auare  of.  Among  others  is  the  fact  that  those  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  charitable  organizalionii  for  assistance  or 
to  accept  charity  are.  as  a  rule,  unworthy,  and,  when  they  are  em- 
ployed, do  not  give  good  scr\'icc.  if  nothing  worse  comes  of  it.  The 
employee  who  is  a  mere  machine  without  pride,  knowledge,  or  en- 
ergy, will  never  prove  satisfactory  when  engaged,  but  will  prove  a 
consLiiit  source  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  .\nd,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
those  who  call  on  chaiitable  organizaiion.s. 

Only  use  or  dispense  chanty  wlico  necessity  demands  it,  and  you 
will  nine  the  standard  of  manhood  as  well  as  the  standard  of  citi- 
zenship: and  that  will  alwa>'s  increa.se  loyally  i»  country,  to  houu-. 
and  to  God.  The  full  realization  of  the  bruthcrhood  of  man  will 
t*ever  be  brought  ahout  by  lowering  the  standard,     ft  can  only  be 
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done  by  laising  man's  thougbta  to  something  better,  higher,  and 
nobler.  Thi*  can  be  accumpl Ulied  wben  man  is  stimulated  to  be 
proud  [or  btmselt,  his  home,  his  State,  his  country.  Do  for  him  that 
which  is  his  of  right,  not  as  a  charity,  and  you  mak«  a,  better  man,  a 
belter  citiien,  and  a  better  brother. 

Free  public  employment  oflices,  oonducted  by  the  State  or  munici* 
patit)',  are  as  much  the  people's  as  arc  tbe  public  parks,  or  any 
of  tile  public  resorts  or  institutions.  This  being  the  case,  and  being 
known  by  the  people,  they  use  them  as  willingly  and  freely  as  the 
man  of  mean^  In  fact,  our  applicants  arc  not  limited  to  the  poor 
or  distressed  1  but  often  we  have  calls  for  something  to  do  from 
those  owning  properly,  or  in  circiimstantes  that  put  them  beyond 
the  needy  class;  but  they  prefer  work,  and  come  to  the  oflices  as  Ibe 
quickest  and  most  prnba.ble  place  to  Hnd  it. 

Conduct  the  office  in  nuch  a  m.inncr  that  the  needy  applicint  who' 
calls  will  recei^*e  the  same  courteous  treatment  that  the  rich  or  influ- 
ential caller  does.  Therein  will  tic  a  latjc  element  of  success. 
There  are  no  set  rllle^  thai  c:in  be  devised  for  the  auccei^^ful  con- 
ducting of  free  employment  oiliccs,  as  each  caw  must  be  met  ac- 
cording to  its  own  circumstances  and  surroundings.  Let  me  correct 
that  slatement.  There  i*  one  rule  thai  alwa)"»  needs  to  be  borne  in 
mind  ia  an  office  of  this  kind :  it  is  the  Golden  Rule.  Without  it 
you  will  never  make  a  success. 

CHARln'    OrGANIZAIION    SOCIKTIES    AS    EUPl.nVMENT   AGENCIES. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  and  the  Baltimore  Charity  Or- 
ganixaiion  Society  have  recently  limited  the  use  of  their  offices  as 
employment  Agencies.  The  lessons  (hey  have  learned  may  be  of 
use  to  some  other  societies. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Nichols,  general  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau, 
write*  thai  for  years  the  agcnls  of  ihc  bureau  have  been  able  to 
secure  places  at  service  on  ordinary  work  of  various  kinds  in  the 
community  for  a  large  number  of  the  bureau's  beneficiaries.  So  it 
ha.s  bettimc  coinni<m  for  einploycTK  of  labor  in  Brooklyn  to  reiorl  lo 
the  bureau  of  charities  when  laborers  are  desired.  But,  while  there 
is  much  that  is  gratifying  in  the  success  of  tbe  endeavors  (o  afford 
industrial  aid  to  the  poor,  «)me  evil  efTecls  of  the  methods  employed 
have  appeared.    AppUcatioos  for  skilled  laborers,  and  especial!}*  for 
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•donmtic  sCTi'snls,  hav«  been  received  far  in  excess  of  the  power  of 
3hc  bureau  to  supply  (rum  families  uliich  can  rightly  be  said  to 
he  in  nevd  of  a^^istance.  On  the  ochiM-  hand,  the  apjilications  of 
•capable  sen'Attts  for  situntinns,  which  were  supposed  to  be  obtain- 
^abic  through  the  bureau,  occupied  a  large  proporCion  of  the  time  of 
Kite  agents  uf  the  &ocieiy. 

To  pcmiit  such  a  condition  to  continue  and  to  grow,  as  it  natu- 
rally would,  if  not  in  some  way  checked,  would  interfere  seriously 
witli  the  business  of  the  regular  employment  bureaus  and  intelli- 
gence offices  of  the  city.  Clenrly.  there  would  be  no  inducement  for 
either  employers  or  those  seeking  employment  to  resort  to  agencies 
where  n  fee  is  ch^trged  if  the  service  can  be  secured  without  expense 
from  a  charitable  society.  Nor  would  ihc  difficulty  be  relieved  by 
the  charitable  society  charging  n  fee :  first,  because  the  taking  n  fee 
by  a  charitable  society  from  its  bcncftciaries  would  not  be  approved; 
and,  second,  because  an  organiiaiion  formed  for  helping  those  in 
need  of  assistance  ouffht  not  to  expend  its  lime  and  enci^y  in  aiding 
Iho^e  who  are  capable  of  taking  csre  of  lhem»elve».  Moreover,  it 
would  often  be  positively  harmful  to  perform  a  service  freely  for 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  (or  it.  .\linost  alwnyx  cmc  -tccuring  a  situ- 
ation could  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  fee,  if  not  in  advance,  at  all 
events  in  the  form  of  an  order  upon  the  prospective  employer,  to  be 
deducted  from  future  eaintngs. 

From  an  extensive  experience  of  the  working  of  3  free  employ- 
ment bureau  in*  connection  with  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities, 
the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  work  of  ihi»  kind  should  be 
restricted  to  linding  employment  for  those  who  cannot  obtain  it 
through  employment  agencies  conducted  on  business  principles  or 
through  the  newspapeis.  .\nd  it  maybe  :^fcly  assumed  that  com-, 
pctcnt  domestic  servants  c^n  lind  Niliiation«  without  the  help  of  a ! 
charitable  society.  The  demand  for  such  service  always  exceeds 
Ihc  supply.  The  rule  adopted  for  deciding  whether  or  not  an  at- 
tempt shall  be  made  to  secure  a  situation  for  a  domestic  servant  is 
as  follows:  If  the  person  in  question  is  not  skilled,  and  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  taking  small  wages  on  this  account,  such  a  one  is 
properly  a  beneficiary  of  the  society:  and  it  is  right  to  try  to  fmd  an 
«mplo)-er  willing  to  take  her.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  applicant 
considers  herself  worth  the  ordinary  wages  paid  for  competent  ser- 
vants, she  is  told  thai  jhc  must  seciitc  her  situations  through  some 


c«i»er  agency.  And  she  is  i'no.-wrAgo^i  tii  (■xjvn^  >v>  tiilfrinUx  m  ««^ 
dcnng.  Only  in  ihis  limiw^  ««v  iv  «n  <W)i}.i\tiviH  hrtivAH  A  jmv1|'h>i 
pan  (rf  xhc  wort  of  *  chamy  <>i$:*ni7atii-Mft  mvk^v  .  Vht^  tin<4ii\tt  M 
day's  work  can  Vw  projierly  HTuknslfcn  hy  «  ohsntshV  M\'i<^\,  \i«<v 
there  are  a]«-a\-s  jx?rs<->ns  amoi^  ils  tcgiiiinj«t>e  ly^^i'^iiiAn?".  ttt  W 
reoommcnded  for  such  w-ork, 

Mr.  N'ichols  believes,  («nhel■m.^rp,  lh*l  n<M  .^«ly  <1ivx  il  >\ii(  t^t'lii^^ 
to  a  charity  nrgxni/ation  s.x'ietv  (o  iiMiituoi  n  ftx^  ciHul-n iH»>tH 
bureau,  through  which  skille<t  NOivanis  ar*  rtllowist  li»  <<h»(v  »il«rt 
tions.  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  (itc  employi«<»»t  h>»vnti  t-n  Wi\\ 
a  class  is  desirable,  by  whonisiH-wv  (i»»d\utod.  It  hit»  a  \pnAf\h\  t't 
keep  emploj-ees  and  woiild-bc  cuijilowt  tit  a  \'>m*\AM\\  mii^cIIIpiI 
state  of  mind.  If  it  costs  nothin);  lo  apcui-p  h  Nilll<tU<til,  \\w\v  W  it 
temptation  to  apply  for  it  hy  those  idivitily  rin|iloyt>tl  ilt  lhi>  ho|h'  <ir 
possibly  bettering  their  condition.  If  itl  lir»t  t hoy  tin  not  <\ii  i  I'l'il. 
it  costs  nothing  to  try  again.  It  '\n  Imd  For  Any  uwr  [i\  np\  miniflhlntt 
for  nothing,  if  it  is  |X)SHihle  for  him  to  Citm  i(.  A  Iti'p  t<in|ilovini'hl 
bureau  may  have  a  paupcrixitiK  and  ileninriili/lhit  Inllnpnic  ti">  Hilly 
as  a  free  soup-honite.  The  .sorviire  wliicli  il  hMiilftft  itllkp  for  Uif>  Mht 
ployer  who  desires  a  servant  and  for  tlir  HcrvniU  who  ilp^lrc^  it  |i>i<tl 
tion  is  one  that  should  lie  piiid  for,  itiitt  lioth  jidtllt'*  will  lie  liciip- 
fited  by  paying  a  reasonable  coin|Prniiitlli)ii  for  (lirtt  t*lilili  lllfy 
receive. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Richmond,  general  ttccrcitaty  o(  tlip  (liiitll)'  f  fn;Fiiii 
zation  Society  of  Baltimore,  write*  ihiK,  "  wlillc  Ihi'  linllltii'irc  am  lilv 
has  never  established  a  free  em|iloyinrit1  liiirfini,  Il  lin^  ilHMi'd  Iiil'i 
allowing  one  of  its  district  ofTirrs  t'»  b*;  (i^cd  sii  imr.  rite  'Hidlill'iHo 
in  the  district  happeneil  to  favor  this,  Ticrrr  wah  it  UtHf  I'lUifii 
population,  and  more  than  half  of  the  'liMri'f  wa*  a  rpa)r|«iif  c  tcrOor* 
of  homes  of  mrtderate  mf;ans.  'I'hr  wjf.iplj'  ha'l  ^\fin<f'*  Icf^i'"!  )*=''lf 
in  finding  work  for  individnalt  tn  farnilif*  xitdTr  )l4  i  m".  itmS  fhf 
district  agen'  in  '.r.i»  parti(.iiUr  rlisPri't  SiTiS  ir*'ftt  ekflf'd  tu  fiii'Vitig 
such  work.  Oradualiy,  Ih^  fli»tri'f  '/ffii'/-  h'-i  ^mo"  kit'r»ti  ^*  »  k'""' 
place  U>  find  »'irk  a>d  a  S'^»'l  p^vf.  to  iitui  -iri/tVm  tn  'P/nin*t'  *»f 
\ice-  Tr.e  inr^ittv:  .n  »{i'^iU it*.'iii\  it'ittt  nu\>\'f/'ti  n^s  i-'w-th'-ii 
at  (irtt  u  iri'.T^aiir.g  'kit  iv.i  .^^.-k  f/.r  iifXpittX  f>»fft>^.**  >/■<'  'ti*  "'/fir 
of  mereiT  r-ro^yrdln;;  ^yA-^  ni^/f.-*  iff/tn  '^ttt^r/m  *ivl  'ttt'^'f /•■*'■  JJ'*  " 
in  note  V'  v*:5i  <£.T./^v-*ii-«-t  »*  v,  if\f/.iUi'  v.t./f.'i'. ;  v\^'f,  '/■>,*r  f/tV. 
Fmalli,  1  *i:«r.'..t.  -.«t'*  -»«  ;.■.)■  .n  ^ir.^rjf^  '^  ■',  »M  ^c^i'.^'h'j^i  f-f* 
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"A  committev  appointed  lo  invc^ligJle  the  matter  hn.-»  deciiJecI 
thai  our  work  is  ol  no  parlicuUr  beiivlit  tu  (ht^  poor  of  the  nL-ijjIibor- 
hood.  thai  an  improvident  class  of  domcsiics  has  been  merely  mak- 
ing a  convenience  of  the  oHice,  und  thai  lhi»  eb.t.t  should  be 
encouraged  to  u<^  soine  trustworthy  but  pay  i-mpluyiiK-nt  bureau 
instead.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  such  a  bureau  by 
which  cmplo}-ers  of  d^meMicit  are  referred  there;  and  employees  in 
whom  the  society  has  a  charitable  interest  are  to  receive,  in  reUirn, 
special  attention  from  the  bnrcAU.  Employers  aic  still  urged  to 
come  tu  UR  for  unskilled  labor,  (or  cteanerH,  furnace  me  11,  etc.  In 
January  and  rcbruary.  1 896,  the  npplications  for  work  only  in  this 
one  district  numbered  975  ;  and  peitnanent  employment  was  secured 
for  5S7.  In  January  and  February,  1897,  under  the  new  .system, 
only  309  applications  were  made  for  work;  and  permanent  employ- 
ment was  secured  for  <)3- 

"I  think  our  tnaiia|;e[»  feel  that  the  chniily  urgaiiiiiilion  society 
is  chiefly  useful  in  finding  work  for  the  people  who  fall  between 
classeii,  where  the  good  word  of  a.  friend  or  the  ingenuity  of  a  visitor 
is  needtrf.  The  able-bodied  laborer  can  find  work  for  himielf  best 
by  being  on  the  spot  when  workers  are  needed,  and  it  is  possible 
lo  cripple  hi»  activity  by  letting  him  feel  that  you  will  seek  work  for 
him." 

Other  leading  societies  have  already  taken,  in  general,  the  same 
position.  From  New  York,  Mr.  I>evine,  gener;il  !(ecret:try  of  the 
charity  orKaaizaiion  society,  writes :  — 

"Our  view  of  the  employment  question  is  that  district  committees 
sliouki  do  everything  possible  to  secure  relief  by  work  for  families 
who  apply  lo  us  in  the  ordinar\'  way  and  at^  known  to  be  in  need  of 
treatment.  \Vc  do  not  go  beyond  that.  It  is  sometimes  ditScult  to 
draw  the  line,  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  ^all  make  a  case  of  one 
wliu  is  in  need  of  work  only,  and  not  in  present  actual  distrew;  but 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  on  disliict  woik 
covets  the  ground,  so  far  as  it  can  be  decided  in  a  general  way :  — 

"  Uttolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  cases  should 
not  be  investigated  or  considered  by  the  district  committees  unless 
the  society  is  advised  that  distress  exists. " 

.^^r.  P.  W.  Ayres,  of  Chicago,  says  that  "a  charity  organiKatiou 
society,  if  it  has  a  corps  of  friendly  %-i<iitors,  is  an  employment 
bureau  on  a  large  scale.    Our  society  here  asks  people  lo  send  to  ua 
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when  they  have  odd  jobs  o(  any  kind  lo  be  done.  VVc  ar«  oliKn 
disked  about  <Iuml^4tics,  lo  which  we  reply : '  These  are  a  self-support- 
ing and  independent  clasps  of  people,  who  do  nol  go  through  our 
othccs.  Wc  do  nut  supply  them.'  When  asknl  why  wc  do  nol  Ukc 
steps  to  train  domesticii,  we  reply  that  they  belong  to  a  class  of 
people  with  whom  we  do  not  deal.  They  are  usually  entirely  jelf- 
siipporling," 

.Mr.  Roland  C.  Lincoln,  chairman  of  one  of  ihc  most  active  distritt 
conferences  of  ihc  Boston  Assoctalcd  Charities,  gives  dctaiU  of 
methods  of  dealing  with  out-of-uork  cases. —  details  which  are  sug- 
gestive and  stimulating  lo  charily  organization  society  workers :  — 

"i.  The  Associated  Ch.iri(ie«  of  lloslun  |he  says]  doe»  not  act 
as  an  employinenl  bureau:  but  the  agents  and  visitors  of  its  several 
■conferences  and  warda  do  try  often  to  get  work  for  poor  people 
whose  cases  conic  before  ihem  by  references  from  variotu  societies 
or  people.  Miss  /ilpha  Smith,  our  general  secretary,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Associated  rhariticfi  ought  nol  to  be  an  employment  bureau 
or  in  any  sense  to  l>e  in  compotttiun  with  cslabliOied  eniploynicnt 
bureaus.  Thus  the  Associated  Charities  never  takes  up  a  case 
(individual  or  family)  merely  because  out  of  work ;  ihere  must  be 
distress  and  suffering  from  poverty.  The  Associated  Chariries  has 
knowledge  of  it.*  cases  by  reference  to  it  from  a  varieiy  of  sources, — 
from  the  industrial  aid  society,  from  the  police,  from  visitors,  from 
individual  strangers^  from  a  doctor  it  may  Ik.  and  30  on.  The 
.\ssociated  Charities  Conference,  or  .voine  visitor  of  the  conference  or 
its  agent, — incidenlallyandis  a  means  of  relieving  the  distress  by  the 
best  possible  means:  lo  wit,  the  efforts  or  employment  of  the  bread- 
winners  (father,  mother,  or  children) —  will  try  tu  find  some  work 
or  some  employer  for  the  man  or  his  family.  In  short,  our  Associated 
Charitic*)  believes  that  it  should  raise  its  needy  families  out  of  dis- 
tress, but  not  act  as  a  bureau  for  employmeul  for  anybody  and  every- 
body. So  that,  incidentally,  the  Associated  Chanties  agent  or 
visitor  may  well  be  the  means  of  getting  cmplo)~ment  for  an  individ- 
ual or  a  family  in  need.     Tbu-s  in  ca.se.s  of  distress ; — 

"  (a)  Soiivetimes  work,  itleady  or  temporary,  is  procured  in  the 
city,  I.  By  encouraging  the  man  or  woman  to  search  (or  it.  This 
«  friendly  visitor  or  the  agent  may  do;  and  llie  spur  is  given  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  visitor,  etc. 
a.  The  visitor  or  the  agent  may  know  or  may  ascertain  some  em- 
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ployncr  vho  will.  If  pressure  is  applied  to  Kim.  conseni  to  give  the 
pool  man  or  woman  a  job.  3.  SDinciimcii  ihc  conference  wiU  put  sn 
udvettiMoient  in  the  new.spapers  as  a  want ;  and  M>iDe  visitor  or  mem- 
ber of  the  coTifert'nce  will  pay  for  the  adt'erttscment.  or  xhe  confer- 
ence fund  m^y  do  »o. 

"(^)  B^'  co-operating  with  or  applying  lo  sone  einplo)~n)cnt 
agency,  ab  ;  (1)  The  Industrial  Aid  Society.  <»)  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  {3)  The  Vounjj  Women's  Chnsiian  Asso- 
ciation. {4)  Boston  Industrial  Home  (for  men  and  women),  Way- 
farer"* Lodge  (men.  temporary),  Shawmxit  Street  Tcmpor;iry  Home 
(women).  Union  Rescue  Mission  (meii.i.  trhardon  Street  Home 
(women),  Hebrew  Employnieiii  Bureau,  German  Aid  SocJct)*,  or 
MKne  private  industrial  bureau. 

"  (f)  By  sendinj;  a  party  or  family  out  of  tlie  city  tor  votk  in 
country,  or  in  a  town  or  dty  where  previnu&ly  employed.  Tbts  i& 
dune  in  a  variety  of  vnys:  (1)  Through  answering  ad  veniremen  Is. 
(a)  Through  bureaus.  (3)  Through  friends  (clcrg>'mcn  at  limes). 
(4)  Through  mcmbcr:<  of  the  conference,  and  especially  through  the 
individual  efTurls  of  a  paid  agent,  who  luoks  up  country  places  and 
country  (out  of  town)  employer^ — on  farms,  etc. 

•■  Breck's  Agricultural  Store  is  a  large  establishment  that  has  of 
late  years  maintained  a  bureau,  where  fartiKrs  can  send  a  list  of 
their  wants,  and  where  persons  wanting  to  work  on  the  land  can 
register, 

'•The  several  conferences  hare  for  years  moved  families  or  indi- 
viduals to  the  country'  (for  work),  when  the  opportunity  and  situation 
Are  assured.  During  the  last  three  years,  when  it  has  been  so  diHi- 
cult  to  find  work  in  cities,  two  ladles  of  our  Ward  VH.  Conference 
have  raised  money  on  tlicir  own  .-iciion,  and  as  their  own  fund  (not 
mingled  with  tlK  ward  fundsj.  They  have  employed  a  woman  agent 
(not  as  an  agent  of  the  .Associated  Clurities).  who  has  placed  at  work 
in  the  country  —  often  on  farms  —  one  or  even  two  families  per 
week.  This  has  not  been  a  constant  tiling,  but  in  those  times  and 
periods  of  distress  when  work  in  Boston  could  not  be  found  by  tlie 
poor  man  or  family,  and  he  or  they  wanted  to  go  into  the  country. 
11ie  conference  co-operates  with  this  a^enl,  often  referring  its 
cases  to  her.  and.  perhaps,  through  its  regular  visitor  of  the  family, 
trying  to  influence  the  persons  to  move  This  has  tKrcn  a  sort  of 
special    individual   agency  for    hard    times,  and   is    lecogniixd    by 
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the  conference  as  one  of  its  many  resources  for  application. — 
just  like  any  private  employment  bureau, —  only  its  rclalions  are  close, 
because  ilie  managers  of  ihe  fund  are  members  of  the  conference.*' 


MUNrCIPAL     EMl'LOYMIiNT     SCHKMF. 
FOR  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PROI'OSEU 


8V    DR.   JAUea  A.    COST, 
ORHUUT.  hkcketakv  A&soaATioH  OP  riiAKmis  OT  ucrxon. 

This  organUation  Hhall  be  known  as  the  Willing  WoTkers'  Aid 
Society. 

Its  purpose  U  the  helping  of  those  who  strive  to  help  themselves. 

It  is  not  a  charity. 

It  is  not  an  employment  agency  for  furnishing  work  at  good 
wages. 

lu  underlying  principle  is.  "No  work,  no  pay." 

It  will  not  attempt  to  furnish  work  to  tbosc  who  have  sufficient 
means  or  are  able  themselvet  to  :<«cure  sufficient  eRiployment  to  get 
tliiough  the  winter  munths  Ktthuut  suflering. 

The  rate  established  for  such  work  as  may  be  furnished  will  be 
12^  cents  per  hour,  and  no  more  th.in  %ix  huurs  will  be  fur- 
nished one  man  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Work  will  only  be  furnished  on  cards  presented  by  recipients  of 
same  from  contributors  of  ca»h  to  the  fund,  which  &hall  be  known  as 
the  "  Willing  to  Work  Fund"  -.  and,  to  be  uf  value,  such  L-ards  must 
be  indorsiMl  by  the  secretary  ot  the  city  poor  commission  or  the 
Detroit  Association  of  (.'harities,  and  presented  at  the  office  uf  the 
society  by  recipient  within  twenty-four  hours  after  receip:  uf  ^itae 
or  as  soon  as  possible. 

Appoint  three  trustees,  entirely  outside  of  city  official  life,  to  re- 
ceive and  hold  on  deposit  in  bank  such  contributions  as  shall  be 
made  to  the  "Witling  to  Work  Fund  "  until  such  lime  as  they  may 
be  drawn  upon  under  the  rules  of  the  organization.     Every  con- 
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tributorto  the  fund  shall  receive  in  exchange  (or  his  coniribution  a 
ticket  for  every  75  cenu  repre&ented  by  same,  upon  one  (icie  of 
which  shall  be  printed  :  — 

Wtl.I.ING  TO  WORK  FCNI). 

Cood  tor  7j  c«Bts  in  cash  upon  veililicaie  Ibul  six  bouis'  work  bu  been  per- 
(omiMl  ThatrefM. 

I'rrsofil  this  at 


And  on  th«  reverse  aide :  — 

Beam  givo  inu  hb  nana  awl  aildrss'  w  below,  and  declarvt  he  nsadE  omploy- 
meal  to  pravide  neoaauriM  ot  lUt  for  MntMlf  *i*i  family. 

Name 

Ail(lre» 

If  hi*  Mlkicmi'ot  is  correct,  please  furnish  him  tix  honis'  work,  aiul  cbarge  ' 
ajtsin*!  my  ci>ftlrlI>uliMi  to  the  "  Willing  10  Work  Fund." 

iDaicuidbouni.t 

Such  action  as  may  b«  necessary  to  authorize  any  board  or  com- 
mission to  use  such  clerical  help  as  may  be  necessary  to  co-operate 
wi[h  llii&  organi/atron,  without  increase  of  the  ordinary  clerical  force, 
is  hereby  requested  to  be  taken  by  the  common  council:  also  to 
permit  of  prompi  payment  of  money  earned  in  case  of  necessity,  the 
same  to  be  collected  later,  on  vouclierS)  cashed  for  the  "VVilling  to 
Work  Fund." 

The  park  and  boulevard  commission,  the  board  of  water  com- 
misMonets,  the  bwiid  of  public  works,  iincl  the  poor  LoinmisMon  sliould 
report  each  morning  to  a  central  authority  the  number  of  men 
each  can  supply  v.-ith  something  to  do  next  day  under  this  system. 
All  work  tickets  given  out  by  contribiKors  to  the  fund  should  be 
prexenied  tu  the  central  office  within  iwcnly-four  hours  by  recipients 
or  the  relief  thereunder  shall  be  cancelled.  On  presentation  of  an 
r>rder  the  work  called  for  shall  be  placed  according  10  the  places 
booked,  as  follows. 

CommUaion  ; 

PIsMc  f<i>iii»h  b«arer  hours'  work,  jnd  i-hargc  to  Ihc  ■■  Will 

u  Work  l-'und."    Preaent  lUa  Uckci  [or  iM;cU)  duly  cciuiied  thai  ili«  work 
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been  pctformnl.  lU  your  irouchei  foi  pkjtnvnt  of  the  roll,  \*  cwDucctKiP  nitb  loiter 
when  mad*  up  and  c«itllii-cl  bj  Ihe  iind«r»if;n«l. 


. 


Then  rolls.  «hen  ctritilivd  m'xA  accumpiuitfrt)  by  iIk*  vnuohrrs,  will 
bv  paid  from  the  trust  fund  as  hereinbefore  provided.  The  secre- 
tary shall  be  chosen  by  the  hoard  of  trust«e»,  and  shall  b«  »  com- 
petent man  without  other  cmploytn«nt  He  shall  be  paid  not  to 
exceed  $:  a  duy  (or  actual  service.  There  shall  also  be  a  second 
secretary,  similarly  nppolnttid  and  paid.  In  case  a  headquariers  be 
established  on  e^ich  xtdL*  of  (he  city  divided  by  Woodward  Avenue. 

After  lite  pinn  has  been  fully  matured  and  agreed  upon,  the  news- 
papers (Ccrmaji  and  Enjfliiih)  should  publish  il,  and  call  u|K)n  those 
able  to  contribute  under  the  rulers  to  do  so  between  now  and  l>cc.  1, 
1897.  weekly,  monthly,  or  in  lump  sums. 

The  trustees  shall  appoint  a  number  of  business  iiient  manufact- 
urers, and  prrife«sionnl  men  as  <;.tnva»scrs  for  the  fiind  .-imnng  those 
abk>  to  contribute ;  and  every  contributor  should  be  fumi-shed  work 
tickets  on  December  1  tu  cover  his  aggregate  contribution  at  tbxt 
date.  The  fact  thai  il  lakes  n  contribution  of  75  cents  to  secure  a 
ttx-bours'  work  ticket  should  nr>l  prevent  lho»e  willing  lo  give  le^s 
than  ;s  cents  from  giving,  as  the  smaller  sums  would  in  the  aggre- 
gate do  a  great  deal  of  t;ood,  and  tickets  covering  the  same  may  be 
placed  by  the  tru'ttecs  where  they  would  do  the  most  good. 

1  would  suggest,  as  a  matter  o(  economy,  that  the  offices  nl  the 
eastern  and  western  yiirds  of  the  board  of  public  works  might  be 
used  ax  central  lieadquartcrs  for  ihc  di.stricis  »n  the  ea.tt  side  of 
Woodward  .Avenue,  respectively:  and  that,  in  sending  men  out  on 
tickci-s,  their  work  be  assigned  as  near  their  homes  as  practicable, 
the  fund,  however,  to  be  a  general  fund. 

The  poor  commission  should  conRnc  itM.-l(  to  aiding  those  too  old 
and  feeble  to  work,  the  needy  sick,  the  poor  widow  who  has  no  nnc 
to  aid  in  tlic  support  erf  hei  (amily.  and  should  not  attempt  to  aid 
where  there  is  an  able-bodied  earner  (or  the  family,  except  by  tickets 
for  the  "  Wilting  Workers'  Aid  Society,"  as  in  case  af  Individuals. 
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ADVI'KACr  or   fAFKtt    BY   ANSLKV    WILCOX.    Ill* f KA IX>. 

The  subject  which  liaa  been  assigned  to  me  for  di»cu!ision  coverit 
wh.-i[  is  [lerhnpt  the  most  impunant.  but  is  ccftatnly  the  least  in- 
spiring  and,  gcncfally,  the  least  cttcouraging  portion  of  our  work. 
Nearly  every  charity  organixaiion  vicieiy  in  the  country  ha*  to 
stni^le  constantly  to  raise  the  money  which  is  needed  (or  its  cur- 
rent expenses.  Us  otTiocrs  are  held  back  from  work  which  Ihey 
wotild  like  (o  do,  and  feci  that  ihey  ought  lo  do.  by  Uck  of  incanit. 
An  :innual  deficit,  actual  or  threatened,  is  a  damper  upon  the  cour- 
age and  the  energy  o(  those  workers,  who  iieed  all  the  courage  and 
energy  which  nature  h.is  given  them  lo  do  their  lifc-sa\'ing  work 
effectively.  It  is  well,  then,  to  consider  whether  such  deficits  should 
ever  exist,  and,  if  not,  how  they  should  be  prcwnlcd. 

No  protracted  campaign  ciin  be  carried  on  without  adequate  finan- 
cial support.  A  grjnd  social  warfare  against  )>iiiipeii»m  i>  wh;it  is 
embodied  in  the  charity  organization  movement.  It  is  an  attempt 
lo  organize  into  an  army  the  scattered  I>ands  of  irregular  and  trre- 
spon>il>lc  troops  which  have  been  Aiiacktng  iht-  strongholds  of 
pauperism  at  disconnected  points,  ft  attenipl!i  to  concentrate  their 
energies,  lo  save  them  from  mistaken  and  conftict.s  between  them- 
selves, and  lo  furnish  the  infomi^iioii  -.m  tn  cxisiing  fACIs  without 
which  intelligent  action  is  impo6sibIc.  In  the  matter  of  suppl>'ing 
information  the  charity  organizaiion  societies  occupy  ihc  same  re- 
latiun  lo  the  chuiublc  workers  of  their  communities  which  military 
map«,  a  plan  of  campaifcn,  th«  military  tclej^raph,  and  signal  senicc 
do  to  an  army  in  the  lield. 

It  tiecda  no  acguincnt  to  show  that  such  generalship  and  such 
information,  although  it  costs  money  to  supply  them,  do  not  add  to 
the  total  expense  of  any  extensive  cantpai;:R.  On  the  contrary, 
they  tend  to  diminidi  the  cost  just  In  pniporiion  an  Ihey  are  effec- 
tive, by  avoidittg  waste  and  niistakc:s  and  promoting  n  successful 
issue.  So  a  charity  ot^anixation  society,  although  it  costs  money  — 
soiiieiimes  a  great  deal  of  m:>ney  —  to  suppor:   it.  docs  nol  add  to 
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the  burdens  which  the  existence  of  povcTlv.  pauperism,  and  crime 
imposes  upon  ch.irltable  niid  rinancially  responsihie  dtiitens,  Jt 
save«  much  more  than  its  own  cost  in  evvry  year  that  its  work  ts 
well  done.  But,  lonking  over  larger  periods  o[  litne,  when  we  con- 
sider the  effects  of  well-directed  energies  In  clurilable  work  as  con- 
(raM«d  with  misdirected  cncrf^irs,  when  wc  consider  tlie  diRcrcncc 
between  uplifting  an  individual  or  a  family  and  actually  rooting  out 
patiperisin  in  their  case,  on  the  one  hand,  and  merely  lelieving  tlieir 
temponr}-  wants  with  the  result  of  imbedding  pauperism  more 
deeply  in  them,  and  sprendins  it  more  widely,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  finnndat  saving  efifected  hy  a  charity  organization  society  Is  seen 
to  be  enormous.  If  one  person  saved  from  patipciism  and  turned 
into  ways  of  self-sup  |>oit  and  productiveness  is  worth  to  the  world 
several  thousand  dollars,  as  has  been  estimated,  how  large  a  credit 
balance  can  our  charity  organiialion  societies  claim  as  a{;ain»t  their 
annu.ll  expenses  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  what  is  the  proper 
relation  of  such  a  society  for  orj;anizing  charily  to  the  other  chari- 
table bodies  and  agencies  of  the  cily.  and  to  make  them  understand 
it,  and  to  make  the  public  understand  it.  before  the  society  can  com- 
mand adequate  and  constant  financial  support.  If  this  is  done,  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  a  society  will  ever  lack  linancuil  support  ade- 
quate to  its  needs. 

First,  found  the  socict]-,  and  conduct  it  strictly  upon  a  sound  basis, 
as  a  regulator,  assistant,  and  information  bureau  for  all  other  chari- 
ties. Carefully  avoid  any  unnecessary  interference  with  them,  and 
establish  as  soon  as  possible  a  harmonious  relation  of  inlerdepend- 
ciicc  between  the  charity  organiiaiion  society  and  all  other  wurkinf; 
charities.  Second,  do  the  work  which  is  undertaken  by  the  society 
thoroughly  and  promptly.  If  it  cannot  be  done  in  this  way.  it  is  use- 
less, and  had  better  nut  be  dune  at  all.  Third,  make  the  public 
understand  and  appreciate  the  work,  why  it  is  nucded,  and  what  its 
re.4ults  nre^  why  it  costs  so  much  money,  and  just  how  the  money  is 
expended.  It  U  ai  this  last  point  that  most  of  the  charity  organiza- 
tion societies  which  sutler  acutely  from  lack  of  financial  support  will 
find  the  chance  of  improving  their  condition.  They  are  founded  and 
conducted  upon  proper  lines.  They  have  generally  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  other  charities,  and  they  do  their  work  welU  but  they  fail 
to  make  the  proper  impression  upon  the  public  and  to  keep  that 
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improfi^iun  alive.  UndLT  no  circum^Unccs  will  wealth  flow  into 
their  treasury  without  effort  on  their  pun.  Hut.  if  Uiis  basb  of  pub- 
lic npprvciiitio'n  itnd  mural  ntipprirl  oxisiss  the  needed  financial  sup- 
port can  be  obtained  with  cvrtaiiity.  and  with  only  the  ordiitftry 
amounl  of  labor  which  such  a  quest  always  involves. 

.And  here,  after  all,  t*  the  practical  diAicullv.  bow  to  make  Uie 

light  impression  on  the  public  mind  and  to  keep  that  trepr«ssion 

ali\'c.     In  Buffalo  wc  have  been  strutting  against  it  for  twenty 

year«,  and  only  within  llic  last  three  or  four  year»  arc  we  con«:iou» 

,  of  making  a  distinct  advance  in  popi.il.ir  appreciation  of  our  wx>rk. 

That  wc  have  made  such  an  advance,  and  with  ^oad  financial 
results,  is  ithuwii  by  a  little  local  history,  which  I  may  venture  to 
relate.  Within  the  past  six  months  we  have  raiiwd  over  $io,oqo. 
and  expect,  before  we  get  through,  to  raise  nearly  $30,000  in  all,  to 
clear  ofT  an  old  accvimulatlon  of  debt  and  put  our  society  squarely  on 
its  feet.  In  ordur  to  do  this,  wc  first  prepared  »  circular,  explaining 
clearly  our  financial  condition  and  how  it  had  arisen,  and  showing 
that  our  work  must  stop  unless  the  public  furnished  us  with  means  to 
c*rry  it  on  properly  and  to  pay  our  debts.  Wc  followed  this  up  by 
personal  appeah  to  jieople  of  roeanN,  made  by  our  tru.ttees ;  and  in 
this  way  we  have  raised  over  $\  5,000  in  large  subMrriptions.  'Ilien 
we  orgunitnl  a  movement  among  the  women  of  ihc  city  to  increaM; 
our  ordiitaty  five-dnllnr  Mipporting  incmberOiij},  with  the  result  of 
nearly  doublinj;  our  list  of  paying  members.  These  efforts  were 
supplemented  by  two  cnicnainraenis  which  produced  over  85.500. 
The  outcome  is  most  gratifying,  not  only  in  its  effects  upon  one 
local  tiocicty,  but.  more  broadly,  as  showing  that  the  public,  in  a 
tyincal  ."Imericati  city,  can  be  made  to  appreciate  the  work  of  charity 
organization,  and  will  come  to  its  support,  even  in  \-cry  hard  limes, 
in  response  to  an  unusual  appeal  for  aid.  To  secure  this  response 
requires  time,  labor,  constant  care,  and.  above  all.  tact.  The  work 
of  the  society  itself  must  he  done  in  a  naim-heartcd  way,  with  real 
love  for  our  neighbors  and  desire  to  benefit  them  as  the  inspiring 
motive.  Il  must  not  be  done  mechanically,  or  coldly,  or  by  rule  of 
thumb,  however  faithfully  tliai  rule  may  be  applicd- 

The  public  mind  and  heart  arc  like  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  child. 
It  appreciate*  instantly  a  real  warmth  of  feeling,  a  genuine  interest 
and  affection,  in  one  who  coine&  in  contact  with  it,  and  always  re- 
sponds to  such  a  feeling  if  given  a  chance.     It  is  never  satisfied  by 
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mcic  lip  serx'ice  or  oulward  observiuices,  however  correctly  these 
may  be  performed. 

This  cffurl  i»  diotc  necessary  in'thv  case  of  the  movement  for 
organi/injj  charily  than  in  many  oilier  cnovvmeDts  which  rely  upon 
public  appreciation  and  financial  support,  for  one  obvious  reason. 
The  idea  ol  organizing  and  informing  and  directing  charitable  work 
does  not  in  itself  arouse  endiusiatin)  in  those  to  whom  it  is  first 
presented,  or  quickly  Awakcn  their  <>yinpAthy.  It  will  command 
intellectual  assent,  but  that  is  apt  to  be  all.  Again,  some  of  the 
methods  which  have  to  be  folloved  in  the  work  often  seem  tiresome 
and  media  ni  CI  I, —  the  investigation  and  registration  of  (acts  and 
painsUkinj;  attention  to  details.  Ail  this  makes  it  quite  different 
from  an  orphan  asylum  or  any  child-saving  vrork,  a  hospital,  a  social 
settlement,  or  any  movement  which  undertakes  to  dcsl  directly  with 
some  one  recojinized  saonl  evil.  Just  in  so  (ar  as  this  difference 
renders  it  more  difhcull  for  us  tn  awaken  popular  enthusia.-im  and 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  .work  of  organising  chanty,  it  i»  the  more 
necessaT>'  that  the  enthusiasm  should  b«  supplied  by  warm-hearted 
and  zealous  workers.  This  will  arouse  a  response  where  nothing 
else  would  do  so. 

Then,  again,  tliis  xcal  for  the  work  must  be  regulated  by  good 
judgment.  There  arc  no  precise  limits  to  the  legitimate  work  of  a 
charit)'  oi^anizaiion  socitty.  It  may  conBnc  itself  to  the  collection 
and  registration  of  fact»,  and  be  a  mere  inforniatiun  bureau.  Indiv 
pensable  as  ihis  work  is,  it  alone  can  never  arouse  popular  sympathy 
or  warm  apprccLttion.  If  the  work  is  confined  to  this,  it  ou^t  Itqii- 
cally  to  be  paid  for  by  the  city  guvcrnmenl,  and  tlie  expense  spread 
evenly  over  the  community  by  taxation  ;  but  the  practical  objections 
lo  this  sy.slem  in  most  American  cities  would  he  insurmountable. 
The  next  best  plan,  if  it  were  practicable,  of  paying  the  expenses  of 
such  a  mere  bureau  of  information  would  be  to  assess  them  on  the 
persons  and  bodies  usinj;  the  information  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Ibis  could  not  generally  be  made  to  work.  In  tine.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  satisfactory  way  in  which  a  socte^  which  limited  itself  to  ac- 
c|uiring  and  recording  information  about  poor  persons  could  sectire 
proper  financial  support. 

But  1  do  not  know  of  any  society  which  is  so  limited  in  its  scope. 
Alt  of  the  societies  have  bodies  of  friendly  vLiitors,  working  under 
them  or  in  coKjpcraiion  with  them,  whose  labor  of  love  it  i»  to  uplift 
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the  poor  and  drive  out  paupertsm.  And  all,  or  nearly  all  of  tticm, 
go  beyond  this,  and  engage  in  some  fields  of  active  charitable  work, 
eitlier  temporarily  or  permanently,  where  they  find  a  need  of  llteir 
labor, —  a  void  not  filled  by  an  existing  body  of  workers. 

This  is  where  sound  judgment  and  taci  come  into  play,^in 
selecting  these  tields  for  expansion,  and  utilising  them  in  such  a  way 
as  not  only  to  do  the  most  good,  but  to  draw  (o  the  society  the 
popular  sympathy  and  tinancial  as  well  as  moral  support  which  it 
needs  for  ilH  sterner  and  \eit»  appealing  work.  It  is  largely  through 
the  influence  of  our  Cr^he,  our  Accident  Hospital,  our  Provident 
Uispcnsat)'  (which  has  now  been  followed  and  almost  supplanted  by 
numbers  of  other  dispensaries)  tlnit  the  Buflalo  society  has  strength- 
ened its  hold  on  the  public  in  recent  years:  and  this  is  only  an 
illustration. 

Moreover,  every  ttuch  society  finds  opportunities  to  take  psrt  in 
public  movements  of  a  temporary  nature,  designed  to  meet  special 
emei^ncics ;  and,  even  if  it  docs  not  approve  of  everything  that  is 
done,  it  is  best  to  co-operate  heartily,  and  to  do  what  is  possible  to 
keep  them  in  safe  channels. 

These  suggestions  are  not  exhaustive,  but  they  are  sufTicienl. 
The  fundamental  fact  remains  that  proper  financial  support  (or  such 
a  movement  depends  upon  moral  support  by  the  public, —  not  mere 
indifferent  acquiescence,  but  earnest  appreciation  and  sympathy ; 
and  the  way  to  get  the  financial  support  is  to  deser^'e  and  to  secure 
this  kind  of  moral  support. 
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DEVELOPING   THE   SOCIAI,   UP-DRAUGIIT. 


fIV    FRANCIS    li.    hEAIIODV,    CAMIIRIHCIi,    MAS:-, 

In  Mr.  ChaHes  Booth's  epoch-making  book  about  London  there 
are  two  remarkable  chapters  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  on  the  Influx, 
of  Population  to  the  City.  There  is,  says  this  ^-eiy  competent 
laquirer,  a  son  of  in-draught  which  draws  the  country  dweller  to 
the  town.  \  current  seems  to  set  from  the  niral  riisirictK.  with  their 
low  wages  and  low  cost  of  living,  to  the  city,  with  its  high  wages 
and  high  cost  of  living,  so  that,  deducting  all  foreigners  in  London, 
and  counting  the  HngliNh-bom  population  of  the  metropolis,  it  U 
discovered  that  ihe  enormous  proportion  of  35  per  cent,  of  the  city 
dwellers  were  born  in  the  country  and  have  migrated  to  London. 
Kven  Ihiit  is  not  the  whole  story  of  that  migration.  In  addition  to 
the  ii>-draught  to  the  city,  there  is,  Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  show,  a 
down-draught  within  the  city.  Citj-  life,  that  is  to  say,  is  dctcriorat- 
ing  in  it»  industrial  effect.  The  city-born  population  i.t,  on  the 
whole,  not  able  to  compete  with  the  fresh  inliux  (hat  flows  in  from 
ibc  country.  When  the  occupaiioiu  and  homes  of  the  population 
are  compared,  it  turns  out  that  the  countr)--born  lend  toward  the 
occupations  which  demand  the  h.iTde&t  work  and  which,  therefore. 
ofTer  the  highest  prizes,  while  the  city-bom  tend  to  sink  toward  the 
less  slat>Ic  trades  and  to  occupy  the  least  prosperous  parts  of 
the  city.  The  in-draught  is  thus  succeeded  by  a  down-draught. 
London  life  finti  invites,  and  then  degrades.  The  Londoner  tires 
out  and  dies  out  sooner  than  the  countty-bom.  In  those  part:*  of 
I.ondon  where  the  poverty  is  greatest,  the  proportion  of  city-born  is 
greatest  also:  and  in  the  districts  of  greatest  prosperity  there  are 
aJso  the  greatest  number  of  the  country-bom.  llius.  while  the 
proportion  of  counlry^bom  for  the  whole  metropolis  is  35  per  ccnL. 
the  centres  of  the  greatest  poverty,  like  Bethnal  Green  and  White- 
cfaapel,  contain  less  than  10  per  cent.;  while  the  West  tind,  the 
centre  of  luxury,  contains  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  migrants  from 
the  country. 

All  this  makes  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  great  modem  toove- 
mcnl  to  the  cities.  But  may  not  Ihe  same  figure  be  given  a  much 
wider  application  ?     Is   not  the  whole  story  of   social  amelioration 
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and  degeneration  Noinething  like  the  kindling  of  the  tire  upon  n 
health  i  The  pioblcm  of  the  lirv  lies  in  Ihe  development  of  the 
up^raughl.  Choke  the  tip-current,  and  (he  in-drnught  fills  the  room 
with  smoke.  Lei  a  contrary  wind  blow  in  on  the  half-kindled  Ham*.*, 
and  the  down-draught  puts  it  oul.  Sometimes  it  is  the  excess  <if 
ashes  and  clinkers  deposited  betow  which  hinders  the  up-draughl. 
■  Sometimes  it  is  the  very  excels  oi  fuel  that  kills  the  fire,  as  when  n 
Larclc-u  housemaid  piles  in  so  much  coal  that  the  lire  is  put  oul. 
Sometimes  there  is  too  much  advice  and  too  diligent  a  poking  of  the 
Itame.  Mo»t  persons  are  inclined  to  believe  (h.il  the  knack  of  kind- 
ling a  fire  is  one  which  they  possess  in  a  peculiar  de)^ec,  and  which 
the  test  oE  their  hou^hold  fail  to  uiidetMand.  Vou  rcRicrober  how 
Ihe  firebelU  rang  one  night,  and  (he  himband  started  fur  tlie  con- 
Haf;raiion:  while  the  wife,  out  of  a  lone  domeslic  experience,  said. 
■'  Take  the  poker  with  you.  my  dear,  and  yoti  will  be  suic  to  put  any 
fire  out."  Now  there  is  something  like  all  this  in  the  story  oJ  ^toeiiil 
service.  What  is  the  problem  o(  judicious  charily?  It  is  tiot  tlic 
dcnsing  of  ways  to  push  people  up,  in  opposition  to  any  law  of 
economics  or  of  elhics,  as  if  one  should  throw  bitit  of  coal  up  the 
chimney,  only  to  hive  them  smite  hint  as  they  fall  It  is  the  cstab- 
linhing  nf  conditions  which  in  themselves  (end  to  develop  an  tip- 
draught,  and  which  make  the  way  lo  rise  easy  for  those  who  want  to 
rise.  And  wiiat  ;ire  the  hindrances  that  block  (he  social  up-draught  ? 
They  arc:  linst.  tliv  obstructive  mass  of  bum(-out  material,  the  socinl 
residmtm,'  the  clinkers  of  society;  second,  the  mistakes  of  the  social 
Yiokers  the  esce»*ivc  poking  and  the  closing  of  the  draught  with 
superfluous  kindling.  In  short,  the  problem  of  social  welfare  calls 
for  two  distinct  things:  first,  the  removalof  the  non-com  rihutory 
material;  iind,  second,  the  adjustment  of  the  effective  elements,  so 
as  to  give  a  chance  for  Ihe  up-drau{:h(':  and  into  these  two  distinct 
enterprises  the  work  of  chanty  divides. 

This  twofold  character  of  relief  inyolve».  however,  certain  special 
principles  which  are  sometimes  obscured  or  unobserved,  and  for 
the  sake  of  restating  which  1  have  used  this  Tigurc  of  Ihe  up- 
draught.  The  first  of  such  principles  i^  obviously  that  of  (/ijfrimi- 
na/itta.  It  is,  of  course,  not  true  that  people  c^n  be  precisely  sorted 
into  these  two  classes  of  dead  clinkers  and  live  eoaU,  so  that,  whilv 
some  are  absolutely  irredeemable,  others  can  be  made  to  burn 
niiere  is  often  discovered  an  unanticipated  capacity  for  restoration 
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in  some  apparently  burnt-out  life,  and  tlicrv  \s  orien  dbcovcred  a 
discouraging  lack  of  inflainmabUily  in  lives  that  ou^Ki  to  rise.  Vet, 
looking  At  people  in  masses,  it  must  be  confessed  that  modern  char- 
ity is  d<;ulin)>  with  two  distinct  problems  which  are  oflen  much  con- 
fused. On  the  one  hand  ihcrc  are  the  people  who  want  to  rise  and 
who  are  prevented  by  hostile  conditions;  and  then  tliere  arc,  OD 
the  other  hand,  (he  i^roup  of  people  who  have  not  the  least  idea  of 
working  if  tliey  can  help  it, —  the  mendicant,  the  tramp,  the  piofcs- 
sionally  and  laboriously  idle.  Now  the  tir»t  Mep  in  scicntilic;  relief 
is  to  discriminate  between  these  types.  Treat  them  alike,  and  you 
wrong  the  wonby  in  order  to  favor  the  shameless.  Leave  your 
grate  xtufTed  with  clinkeis,  nnd  how  can  good  cx>nl  (e«l  the  up- 
draught  i  'I'hc  social  problem  U  often  cnonnousiy  increased  be- 
cause ihc  whole  body  of  poverty  in  a  romniunity  is  massed  indis- 
criniinatcty  in  institutional  life,  and  the  restoration  of  the  self-re- 
specting or  )-oung  is  practically  prohibited  by  their  contact  with 
d^adation  and  vice.  What  is  lo  be  done  with  the  non-effective, 
non-contributory  type,—  the  dead  weight  of  paupcrixed,  inapplicable, 
burnt-out  humanity  ?  Why,  first  of  all,  such  norv-cffccdvcs  shoidJ 
be  taken  away  from  conditions  where  they  can  lix'e  without  work, 
and  la^l  unit  \casl  o(  all  should  lili;  tit;  made  easier  fur  thcio,  by  ref- 
uges and  mis<uons  and  institutional  protection  under  these  same 
condition?;.  Wherever  in  Europe  population  has  become  congested 
and  scientific  method  is  accepted  in  relief, —  in  Belgium  or  lioUand, 
especiallt*, —  there  the  doctrine  prevails  that  the  restoration  of  the 
non- effectives  dcmand-s  their  removal  from  city  life,  and  the  colo- 
oitation  of  them  under  conditions  of  country  life  and  work.  The 
labor  colonics  of  these  countries  arc  as  restorative  a  scheme  as  can 
be  devised  for  the  suhmergL-d  jmor.  Vou  know  that  the  same  wood 
aslies  which  tend  lo  block  your  grate,  and  which  seem  !o  be  dead 
material,  become  highly  fertilizing  when  they  are  spread  out  over 
the  land.  Il  is  the  same  with  some  lives  which  seem  to  be  sheer, 
bumtoLit  matter,  and  would  continue  to  be  so  if  left  in  the  condi- 
ttons  of  city  life,  but  which,  when  transferred  to  the  strenuous  de- 
mands of  country  labor,  become  at  least  partially  redeemed. 

The  first  step  in  developing  the  social  up-draughl  is  in  removing 
the  deposit  at  the  bottom,  deporting  it  lo  conditions  where  it  may 
possibly  be  of  use,  and  at  least  pcnnitting  the  up-current  to  kindle 
tike  lire  of  effective  service. 
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This  brings  us  to  a  second  principle  n-liich  issues  with  (lie  same 
directness  from  the  Iwufotd  nature  of  relief.  It  is  the  principle  of 
su/it>rji»iitiim.  The  treiitmviii  of  the  non-t-rteclives  must  be  made 
subordinate  and  coniiibulory  to  the  encouragement  of  the  wonby. 
The  central  problem  of  !>oc!nl  service  is  not,  as  i&  often  supposed, 
the  rescue  and  protection  of  the  most  degraded :  it  is  Iho  encourage- ' 
mcni  and  development  of  those  who  have  in  them  the  desire  for  self- 
help.  The  surest  way  of  social  rcdempiion  U  not  to  go  to  the  bot- 
tom and  thrust  the  unwilling  tip ;  but  it  is  to  give  to  those  who  wnnt 
10  rise  a  chance  to  rise,  so  thai  by  their  rising  they  may  create,  as  it 
were,  a  vacuum  into  which  others  in  their  turn  shall  be  drawn. 
This  i*  quile  contrary  to  a  great  deal  of  charity  work.  The  hum.m 
heart  seems  to  go  out  most  easily  to  the  worthless  and  the  debased, 
and  lo  find  less  piciiircs(|ucnc;«»  and  emotional  glow  in  helping  those 
who  «*;inE  to  help  thi;mM;lvi:s.  Vcl  il  is  not  only  lc»«  hopcleS!^  to 
help  ihe  self-helping,  but  it  is  also  the  best  way  to  help  the  less  de- 
serving. TiAch  person,  each  home,  for  whom  the  way  'n  opened  out 
of  the  ranks  of  casual  or  ill-p:iid  labor,  each  accc^siou  of  skill  or  in- 
telligence or  specialised  knowledge  given  to  those  who  wish  it,  not 
only  ofTers  to  that  single  life  a  new  certainty  of  self-support,  but  it 
leaves  one  more  place  open  lower  down  into  which  the  less  skilled 
may  rise.  'Iliere  is  always  an  ovet-demand  for  workers  at  tlie  top 
and  always  an  over-mipply  of  iheni  at  ihe  hoiton ;  and  the  most 
legilimaie  and  muM  rewarding  furin  of  charity  is  simply  Uiai  which 
develops  a  strong  up-draught.  'I'hc  movement  of  social  progress  is 
like  the  movement  of  an  i»nny  in  Ihe  field.  There  is  the  onward 
march  of  the  effective  troops;  and  then  there  is  also  the  merciful 
attendance  of  the  Red  Cross  service,  caring  for  the  wounded,  tend- 
ing the  sick.  mitig.-iting  the  hardships  of  battle.  One  c^innot  sayj 
that  this  attendant  service  is  less  noble  or  essential  than  the  march 
of  the  troops,  but  one  must  say  thai  it  otight  not  to  impede  or  em- 
barrASK  the  fighting  dpatilyof  the  army.  After  sU.  the  campaign., 
must  be  fought  through,  not  nursed  through;  aiid  the  central  prob*^ 
lem  is  that  of  cflcctivcness  in  those  who  can  be  made  effective. 

.\s  one  thui  ton.'iidcr*  thcM;  w-ays  of  clearing  the  up-iliic  and  giv- 
ing to  those  who  want  to  rise  the  chance  lo  rise,  a  third  principle 
seems  to  present  itself,  it  is  the  principle  of  variattuH.  We  are 
delivered  from  over-confidence  in  any  single  method  or  scheme  as  in 
itself  sullidenl  for  the  whole  work  of  social  regeneration.     'ITiis  is  a 
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time  of  social  panaceas.  We  are  templed  on  every  hand  by  ^cKeines 
and  programnKis  which  are  to  redeem  societ>'  all  at  once.  It  h  said 
that  Mr.  iluxlcy  once  anivcd  somewhat  tardily  at  IJablin,  to  attend 
a  mecitng  of  the  Jiricisli  Association,  and,  jumping  Into  s  jauniing- 
car.  called  oitt  10  the  ciMcliman,  '*  Drive  fnst  I "  Away  went  the  car. 
rattling  over  the  pavement,  until  Mr.  tluxley  breathlessly  asked, 
"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  ••  Sure,  1  don't  know  where  we're  going," 
answered  Pat :  "  but,  anyway.  I'm  driving  Cast."  I*  not  that  a  picture 
of  much  of  the  modem  aifitation.— very  fast  driving,  with  no  well- 
determined  cud:  pwgTChs,  but  progress  into  the  dark?  And  what 
docs  this  sanguine,  half-interpreted,  milling  movement  of  sociiil 
.Imitation  &n  much  need  to  learn  as  the  excccdinu  complexity  and 
diversity  of  problems  which  it  is  tempted  to  solve  by  some  ^hort  cut 
of  reform  ?  The  more  soberly  one  considers  the  correlation  and 
interdependence  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  our  present  socl^il 
issues,  the  less  he  comes  lo  believe  ih»t  the  social  npUft  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  any  single  programme  or  coiuprehciiuvc  scheme, 
and  the  more  he  gives  himself,  with  patience  and  hopv.  to  enterprises 
which  are  confe^'scdly  conlribmory,  partial,  and  tentative,  —  as  one 
who  lays  his  sricks,  now  this  way  and  now  otherwise,  if  by  any 
means  he  may  kindle  the  up-Jraiighl.  In  this  large  and  varied 
movement  each  generous  and  bumaiiiitng  plan  has  its  part.  There 
is  room  for  many  »  programme  and  dream,  if  it  does  nut  claim  the 
whole  lield.  Whatever  in  its  own  way  develops  the  up-current 
coniribiitcs  directly  lo  the  belter  future.  Each  tiny  Hame  lighted 
anywhere  helps  the  whole.  There  is  a  contagion  as  of  a  kindling 
lire.  To  believe  thai  the  Achcme  or  dream  or  programme  in  which 
one's  oK-n  service  is  peculiarly  absorbed  is  the  single  and  suHicienl 
panacea  for  social  ill»  is  simply  to  court  disappointment,  disillusion, 
and  despair:  but  to  nurse  one's  own  litlle  worlt  into  a  living  llarac, 
and  then  to  see  other  methods  and  other  causes  take  iirc  frnm  it, 
until  at  last  in  one*s  own  corner  of  (he  world  there  is  a  general  up- 
draugtit  of  social  life,—  that  is  what  gives  a  just  and  reasonable 
ground  for  humble  and  self-effacing  joy. 

Thus  the  problem  nf  chanty  falls  into  these  distinct  undertakings. 
^tli«  removal  of  the  lesiduum  which  will  not  burn,  and  the  kin- 
dling of  the  matciiiil  which  wants  to  bum,  the  negative  and  the 
positivx  developing  of  the  up-draught.  Hut.  linally,  it  ts  to  be 
rememhervd  that  thi<  whole  inofold  process  rests  in  the  mind  of 
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each  chfirity  worker  on  one  further  principle,  vhich  gives  to  all 
Mich  Hcrvice  i(»  inspiration  and  strength.  It  is,  the /u/M  that  the 
uy-dr«ugh(  thus  quickenvU  is  a  natural  process,  moving  in  thv 
direction  of  the  law  of  Cod.  It  is  the  faith,  lh;il  is  to  say,  m  the 
improvability  of  man  and  the  natural  tendency  of  human  life,  as.  of 
a  llaine,  to  rise.  There  is  quite  enough  in  every  age  thiil  leinpts 
people  to  despair  of  the  mavcinciits  of  things  in  their  community, 
their  country,  their  time.  There  is  quite  enough  in  hutnnn  nature 
to  have  encouraged  the  ilieulogical  dogma  of  the  inherent  depravity 
and  downward  pull  of  the  heart  of  man.  Yet  no  man  or  woman 
can  dn  witte  social  service  who  is  dominated  hy  a  creed  of  distru.<it. 
One  must,  lirst  of  all,  be  sxire  that  the  lift  of  life  is  not  against  nature, 
but  that,  in  cvcty  opening  of  the  way  up,  one  is  simply  a  laborer 
together  witii  the  purpottes  of  God.  One  must  approjch  the  un- 
fortunate or  degraded,  not  in  order  to  redeem  ih(;n)  against  their 
will,  but  in  order  to  reach  that  half-unconscious  will  which  lies 
vriihin  their  stifling  circumstances,  ^nd  tu  wake  it  to  its  vitality  iind 
power.  How  tntghiily  this  faith  in  the  latent  good  urought  its 
oniracli-s  once  in  Calcsiine!  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man 
pnued  through  the  throng  a)>out  liitn,  and  discerned  in  people  a 
capacity  for  the  higher  life,  of  which  they  themselves  had  never 
dreamed.  He  looks  straight  through  the  armor  of  the  Roman 
capuin,  and  says,  "  I  have  not  found  so  much  faith, —  do,  not  In 
Israel";  and  the  soldier,  who  had  never  suspected  he  was  a  man 
of  faith,  responds  lo  the  call  which  he  had  never  meant  to  hear. 
Jiuus  looks,  again,  through  the  sin  of  the  (alien  noman,  and  says, 
"Thy  faith  haih  saved  thee":  and  the  woman,  who  believed  her- 
self to  be  on  the  way  down,  feels  from  that  hour  the  up-draught  of 
the  Spirit.  'l*hv  very  disciples  of  Jons  look  on  the  man  who  be- 
lieves him5*-lf  hopelessly  crippled  and  weals,  and  say  to  liiin,  •■  Rise 
up,  and  walk'*;  and  the  will  of  the  lame  man  answers  lo  the  faith  of 
Peter,  and  he  leaps  up,  and  enters  with  iheni  by  the  Etcaiililul  Gate. 
That  is  the  f^iith  which  still  saves  the  world,  saving  both  those  who 
wxiTk  for  other*  and  those  fur  whom  they  work,—  the  personal  taith 
in  the  latent  good,  the  assurance  thai  a  better  world  is  intended 
by  a  living  God,  and  that  each  least  contribution  lo  that  better 
world  is  in  line  with  the  order  of  (he  universe.  "  Man,"  said  the 
despondent  Jab,  "is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward." 
Let  us  hnd  in  the  flame  a  nobler  teaching.     Man  is  born  to  aspire 
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iinil  mount  iLiid  hope,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  Each  slightest 
Hamc  contributes  to  the  up-draught  of  life.  E^ich  spark  of  service 
li^zhts  tlt«  larger  lire,  until  at  last,  wh«n  many  a  spark  Hies  up- 
w<ir<l,  as  sparks  were  meant  to  Ay,  the  iliaheurtencd  word  uf  Job  is 
supplanted  by  the  greater  word  o(  the  Christian  apostle:  "He 
maketh  his  angels  spirits,  his  ministers  a  Name  of  fire." 


rRACTlCAL    CHARITY     AND    JKWISl!     METHODS. 

ABSTRACT   OF    PAFER   BV   U^ITIS  SELi.IM^ 
DIRCCTOI   IIKKRKK'   aKLIEF  WCIKTI',  OETKOir.  MK^H. 

The  subject  which  1  wish  to  discuss  is  twofold :  — 

First,  how  to  prevent  the  need  of  charity ;  and,  second,  how  to 
diminish  the  causes  which  augment  (he  number  of  those  vbo  nsk  it. 
My  experience  has  been  that  two  causes  are  paramount  iii  b*'  .ging 
about  poverty.  If  wc  can  wipe  out  these  two  causes,  it  *ll  dimin- 
ish poverty.  To  (five  a  proof  for  the  above  statemeiii.,  let  us  cuiti- 
•  pare  the  Jewish  people  in  this  country,  those  born  In  counuiti 
where  the  government  docs  not  foster  Itbcrnl  education,  and  lliosc 
born  in  countries  where  education  is  universal  and  compuUory  by 
law.  I'he  former  countries  furnish  S5  per  cent,  of  the  unfortunates 
upon  our  lists,  while  the  latter  furnish  but  15  per  cent.  The  stali»- 
tics  of  every  Jewish,  as  well  as  Christian,  relief  society  will  »how  » 
like  condition. 

In  order  to  diminbh  the  number  in  tlie  future  of  those  seeking 
diariiy,  we  compel,  under  our  rules,  every  child  of  Khoul  age  to 
alt«nd  the  public  schools  before  we  allow  their  families  any  assist- 
ance from  our  charity  funds ;  and  experience  has  tau};ht  us  that  this 
elenicoi  is  growing  up  10  be  a  better  class  of  men  and  cilizenK. 

Were  these  despotic  countries  to-day  to  slop  sending  in  their 
pauper^  and  ijtnoranl  people,  we  coidd  dissolve  our  charity  organiza- 
tions inside  of  ten  years.  Our  aim  should  not  be  ao  much  how  to 
.idminiMer  charity  a*  to  make  ch.-irity  more  and  more  unnecessary. 

In  Detroit,  when  application  for  relief  is  made,  a  committee  of  two 
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is  appointed  to  immediately  visit  the  family  in  distrnss  :iiicl.  in  case 
it  dvcips  necessary,  to  at  once  (urnish  money  or  groceries  to  a  lini- 
ited  amount,  and  then  report  the  case  at  the  next  regulnr  meeting 
for  dispoHition.  'Yhis  committee  is  also  empowered  to  see  that  lho.se 
in  want  are  not  iii)|)used  upon  by  cruel  and  heaitleaa  landlords. 
Usually,  the  committee  manages  to  have  exorbitant  rents  reduced ; 
»nd.  in  consideration  of  the  owners'  putting  the  rooms  and  habita- 
tion in  a  clean  and  licalthy  condition,  the  orgiitiisation  promises  to 
p»y  the  rent  monthly.  As  a  rule,  there  is  a  rcdtiction  of  at  lea§l 
33  per  cent,  in  the  rent  charged  these  poor  lenatits. 

We  also  discourage  sending  oiu  poor  to  some  other  commLnity  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  object  to  other  cities  sending  their  poor  to 
u«.  Some  charity  organi^ation.s  think  they  perfoitii  a  shrewd  action 
by  sending  iLeir  poor  10  other  cities.  •■  Let  each  city  take  care  of  its 
own  poor,"  is  our  maxim;  and  wc  can  then  distinguish  the  worthy 
from  the  unworthy,  w-e  shall  not  so  easily  be  impo<tcd  upon,  and 
charity  will  be  dispensed  where  charity  does  the  most  good. 

The  second  cause  which  aggravates  and  promotes  poverty  is  in- 
temper.-inct:.  While  the  Jew  !»  not,  31%  a  rule,  suhjecl  to  ih»t  deplor- 
able vice,  nevertheless  wc  suffer  through  its  curse  [ikewisc.  To 
decrease  drunkenness,  there  is  otic  avenue  still  open.  A  great  many 
methods  linve  been  tried  and  teiled,  but  one  in  pariicubr  I  wi.th  to 
recommend;  and  that  is  to  inculcAte  the  principle  in  operation  in 
Germany, —  to  stop  the  treating  system,  lliis  liberal  system  of  treat- 
ing one  another  producer  in  the  young  man  the  ihln^t  for  intoxi- 
cants,—  a  habit  which  in  later  years  he  cannot  easily  shake  off.  In 
Germany,  where  it  is  not  customar>-  for  a  man  to  propose  to  pay  for 
a  drink  for  another,  one  will  sec  a  small  number  of  drunkards.  If 
wc,  in  our  country,  should  adopt  thi*  same  rule,  and  then  enforce  it 
by  law,  drunkenness  would  gradually  diminish,  and  at  the  same  rate 
misery,  poverty,  and  want  would  disappear. 

The  .M4-s.iachusett.i  ntatisticN  of  labor  show  that,  of  31230  cases  o( 
poverty  or  pauperism  investigated,  nearly  one-half  of  them  are  trace- 
able m  the  luc,  or  rAthct  the  abuse,  of  liquor.  We  muni  therefore 
conclude  that,  if  wc  root  out  iTiiemperance,  paujwrism  will  decrease. 
True,  there  are  other  causes  (or  poverty,  such  as  evil  society  and  un- 
happy surroundings;  but  remove  the  firtt  two  causey  ignorance  and 
intemperance,  and  you  will  greatly  dinunisii  the  riumber  of  paupers. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM    PAPER    BV   H.    tl.   SMALL,   OV  THE  TUHONTO 
AiiSUCIATKD  CIIARITIXS. 

The  gulf  between  rich  and  poor,  which  modem  society  unfortu- 
nately seems  to  widen,  cnn  be  bridged  only  by  the  personal  sacrifice 
o(  individually  in  |)crforiiiing  penoiial  :«eTvicc  to  (el Ion-creatures.  In 
this  connection  I  would  say,  with  all  due  icspcct  for  the  cicigy,  th.iC 
a  lay  vtailor  can  more  readily  ^in  the  conlidence  of  the  poor  than 
a  clerical  visitor.  I  look  upon  the  lay  visitor  as  the  church's  right 
bind  in  cases  of  distress,  and  such  a  medium  can  thus  perhaps  best 
»ufi;^st  to  the  churcli  itself  bow  relief  can  properly  Im;  afforded. 

The  first  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  not  to  pauperize  the 
poor.  If  onci:  the  recipiem  gets  tiic  idea  that  he  in  an  object  of 
charity,  and  as  such  has  to  be  supported  by  alms,  he  loses  his  setf- 
rcspecl.  his  self-dependence,  and  becomes  in  every  sense  a  pauper; 
and.  when  such  sctf-rcspcct  is  once  lost,  it  rarely  is  recovered.  The 
main  object  to  be  impressed  is  that  aid  is  simply  olTered  as  a  means 
of  temporary  relief,  just  as  one  friend  vrould  help  another  in  daily 
life,  when  so  required,  and  that  the  church  fund  for  relief  is  mainly 
with  that  objca  in  view. 

Fortunately,  in  Canada,  with,  1  ihtnk,  the  exception  of  flalifax, 
we  have  no  poorhoitse  system,  neither  have  we.  ns  our  .'\merican 
neighbors  have,  poor-masters.  On  the  other  hand,  this  country  h;is 
not  yet  the  cla^s  representing  wliat  is  known  in  Kngbnd  as  the 
squire  at  the  parish,  whose  household  feeds  many  hungry  mouths; 
but  we  have  many  well-disposed,  benevolent  citizens,  ready  lo  relieve 
urgent  cases  of  distress  which  Ciin  be  vouched  for  b]'  a  responsible 
party.  Relief  of  this  nature,  however,  is  outside  tlie  pale  of  the 
church;  but,  when  the  church  is  cognizant  of  it.  the  facl  partially 
relieves  the  church  funds. 

Granted  that  the  church's  duty  to  the  poor  is  to  relieve  distress, 
the  question  conies  how  this  can  best  be  done.  An  employment 
bureau  might  be  formed  in  connection  with  every  church  which  has 
any  pour  .ittached  10  it,  and  it  would  not  fail  to  work  well  in  the 
long  run  for  the  object  in  view. 

In  media:val  times,  when  the  religious  orders  represented  only 
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one  churd),  chLiril)*  was  an  ejsy  matter  to  dispense ;  but,  nhvo  thai 
church  became  split  into  ilie  variuufi  factions  and  th«  numberless 
divisions  of  to-day,  t(s  power  in  this  respect  ceased,  and  the  wnik 
then  fell  into  municipal  channels.  The  city  ha»  become  the  exccu< 
tor  of  the  church  for  threu-fourlhs  of  the  wotk  which  ihc  church  waS 
instituted  to  accomplish,  and  what  was  heictofoic  rcj;ardcd  as  dis- 
liitcti)'  Christian  work  is  often  handed  over  to  men  who  have  not 
the  3lig;htest  trace  of  Christian  principle.  The  moral  inRuence  ol 
tlie  church  is  wtthdrann ;  and  Ihc  care  of  the  poor,  together  with 
finding  employment  for  them. —  a  duty  formerly  discharged  by  the 
church, —  IN  handed  over  to  bodies  over  which  il  has  no  influence. 
For  the  panial  employment  of  women  who  can  sew.  I  would  vcnturt 
to  suggest,  though  I  shall  probably  b)'  so  doing  draw  down  on  my- 
self the  wrath  of  the  1»die».  th.it  i»  the  newitig  circle.s  of  the  various 
churches  tliu  church  women  who  from  tinii;  tu  time  meet  for  till 
making  up  of  garments  should  not  themselves  do  the  work,  bu| 
should  engage  the  services  of  poor  and  unemployed  scams trcikteS 
under  their  own  personal  observation.  Neither  should  .my  of  the 
sewing  circles.' a5  I  undcrst.ind  has  been  done,  take  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swelling  their  funds  work  which  properly  belongs  to  Minni' 
stresses  depending  on  the  needle  for  a  living,  the  funds  in  the  cases 
not  infrequently  being  given  lo  church  purposes  other  than  the  pool 
fund.  L,«l  the  cburch  women  take  as  many  orders  as  they  can  gct| 
but  give  the  ««rk  itself  to  those  in  need  of  it,  and  so  assist  the 
employtnent  moveinefiL 
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THK   DRINK    V.VIU. 


AHSTttACT   OK   PAPRR   nv   HKXRT   K.    SAVMllXII, 
OEMBtAL  SECKKtAKV   HKIMKL  ASSOL'tATKO  CIIAKITIKS.  CMVrj.AX[>,  DlllU. 

I  bAW  before  mc  brief  siatislics,  limited  to  a  single  city,  whtcb 
show  as  clenrly  as  figures  can  the  criroiual  ami  ]>au per- making  effect 
o(  the  drink  cvti.  TIil*  <iniiu.-il  ri-port  of  ilitt  Cleveland  police  depart- 
ment for  1S96  states  that  13,491  aricsts  were  made  during  the  year, 
and  that  of  this  number  6,1 18  vrere  for  inioxicaticm.  TtiiH  in  a  city 
with  a  population  et^iimatcd  at  from  315.000  to  350,000.  The 
direaor  of  the  charities  and  correclion  depaitmcnt  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment in  his  annual  rcpon  gives  drunkenness  as  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  iiQprisonmenls. 

There  were  committed  to  the  Cleveland  workhouse  last  year  3,348 
IKrsoDS.  1,913  of  them  were  sent  there  because  of  excessive  drink- 
ing.    3.1)9  acknowledged  (h.it  al  lirnvs  they  drank  to  excess. 

There  are  some  other  items  in  the  repon  vrhich  are  of  inieresL 
For  instance,  one  prisoner  is  reported  as  serving  his  sixty-ninth 
sentence.  In  all  that  nomScr  of  prisoners  there  were  only  263 
femaletv.  TherKCommeiidation  of  liie  director  and  tlte  superintendent 
that  a  hundred  additional  celts  be  construcied  at  oikc  shows  that 
drunkenness  nnd  crime  arc  not  decreasing  in  our  locality. 

Fmcn  the  anntiat  report  of  the  Ohioiftate  Liquor  League,  in  con- 
vention at  Toledo  last  September,  I  gaiJier  itw  following :  "  There 
arc  in  round  numbers  1.900  saloons  or  drinking-placcs  in  Cleveland, 
or  I  () rinkiiig-place  for  every  159  persons."  If  the  estimate  had 
left  out  ol  the  calculation  the  number  of  women  and  children,  and 
had  been  limited  to  the  numbci  who  vote  at  our  elections,  the  num- 
ber for  each  saloon  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

I  Bm  told  that  in  Toronto,  a  city  that  supports  no  places  of 
worship,  there  arc  only  rso  drinking-pJaccs.  and  this  includes  all  of 
the  hotels;  al.to,  that  tiuch  rcsiiictions  are  in  force  as  to  greatly 
lessen  the  bad  clfccis  of  the  drink  evil. 

'I'he  powerful  influence  of  tltc  Hquoi  leagtic  is  w*cn  in  the  work 
of  im  Slate  organisations.  In  every  State  where  there  is  liquor 
legislation  antagonistic  to  its  intercfit.  there  you  will  find  a  StltC 
organization   watchful  of    the  legisl.ittires,   and  read/  through  Id 
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officinU  and  agents  to  nppi>sc  even'  bit)  ofTi-n-d  that  in  an^  way  seeks 
to  restrain,  limit,  or  abolish  the  liquor  traffic.  The  most  experienced 
nnd  able  attorneys  that  money  can  ictjiin  or  enlist  to  oppose  anti- 
liquor  le^slalion  are  secured  by  the  uiembets  of  tiie  league.  The 
venal  Icfsislator  is  labored  with  iti  many  v/ays,  and  often  successfully. 

T  have  not  before  me  statistics  showing  the  nniounl  of  capita) 
which  is  invested  in  tbi;  businc&s,  but  I  haw  licrc  nii  estimate  of  the 
amount  expended  in  the  drinking- places  of  Cleveland  which  was 
nude  by  si  temperance  orgnnizaiion.  Counting  31J  working  days  as 
the  time  when  the  salnons  arc  open  and  at  work,  and  estimating  the 
average  diily  leceipis  of  each  saloon  to  be  $15,  we  have  for  the 
1,900  saloons  of  the  city  a  sum  total  of  918,930,500  as  the  receipts 
for  the  year.  This  cs^iimate  of  J15  as  tlie  daily  average  of  each 
one  may  be  regarded  as  too  high;  b*it,  even  if  we  estimate  $7-50 
as  the  daily  average,  cutting  the  foregoing  figures  right  in  two, 
we  siill  have  $4,460,150  as  the  sum  total  for  the  year's  sales. 

It  is  claimed  by  temperance  workers  that  the  annual  outgo  neces- 
sary lo  do  the  work  of  the  philanthropic  organization  of  our  city  the 
past  year  was  not  far  from  $200,000.  and  this  they  claim  is  largely 
due  to  the  drink  evil.  ,\  Cleveland  city  ofhcial  recently  said  that 
more  than  one-half  of  the  police  force  employed,  and  the  annual 
amount  expended  in  maintaining  the  force  iti47.730).  was  due  lo 
the  same  cause.  It  is  also  estimated  thai  over  thr^re-founhs  of  the 
expenditure  for  the  city  relief  work  was  ab«ol«ti;ly  due  to  it.  The 
Cleveland  city  intirmary  plant  alone  for  the  indoor  work  of  relief 
cost  5741.000,  and  the  entire  outgo  for  in  and  out  door  relief  the 
last  j'ear  was  $138,500.  The  number  of  applicants  cared  for  was 
13.902.     Of  this  nuinl)cr  3,582  were  heads  of  families. 

Frofessor  I'ellman,  of  Honn  Cniversity,  (iennany.  has  for  years 
made  a  study  of  drunkenness,  and,  when  possible,  has  traced  ttie 
habit  back  through  many  generations.  He  has  labuUicd  biographies 
of  hundreds  of  descendants  from  .some  original  drunkard.  To 
illuslrate.  a  German  woman  died  at  the  age  of  sixty,  the  last  forty 
■  years  of  her  life  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  tramp.  Her  descend- 
ants numbered  834,  of  uhom  joq  have  been  traced  by  him  in  the 
local  records  from  bitih  to  death.  He  found  thai  of  thb  number 
106  were  born  out  ot  wedlock.  There  were  T4J  who  were  beggars, 
and  64  more  who  Uved  from  charity.  Of  the  women,  iSi  lived  dis- 
reputable lives;  and  76  members  of  the  family  were  convicts.     Of 
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Uitrs«.  7  were  sentenced  (or  iniuder.  'Itie  remainder  were  more 
or  less  addicted  la  drinic 

A  !>ptcialist  stated  in  n  rt-ceiil  temperance  publication  tlit  result  o( 
his  investigations.  He  stiowvd  that  in  ii  families  which  had 
been  cursed  by  gcnersiions  of  drunkenness  there  were  57  chil- 
dren. His  report  concerning  45  of  the  57  children  is  as  fol- 
lows: 3$  died  in  early  infancy.  Of  tbe  remaining  20  th»l  lived, 
5  were  idiots,  s  were  epileptics,  and  ihe  remaining  15  were  either 
tlw.-irfed  in  stature,  in  soiae  way  deformed,  or  were  continual 
suflfercr»  from  inhcriicd  disease. 

With  such  an  array  of  facts  and  figures,  showing  in  one  way  or 
nnothcr  the  pcrniciom  clTcct:>  of  the  drinli  evil,  I  think  it  is  time  for 
us  to  consider  what,  if  any,  are  the  efTorts  to  hold  in  check  the  evil 
by  the  single  or  united  efforts  of  persons  nnd  organisations  in 
dilTcTcnt  lines  of  benevolent  woik. 

The  day  nursery  and  kindergarten  workers  show  that  oftener  than 
(itheruise  working  women  come  to  poverty  and  the  necessity  of 
hard  and  daily  work  (or  the  sup]Jorl  of  Uiemselves  and  children 
through  the  desertion  or  drunkenness  of  their  husbands. 

Concerning  settlement  work  and  its  etTorts  in  this  direction,  Rev. 
H,  C.  Haydn,  of  C'leveiand.  writes:  "We  have  no  plans  as  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  except  10  btudy  the  neighborhood,  try  to  change  public 
sentiment,  and  wnrk  upon  childhood  and  the  home.  It  is  easy  to 
Irace  the  connection  of  criminal  poverty  with  this  business.  Better- 
ing the  homes  of  the  pnni  and  their  environincnt:^  will  help  Lhild- 
hood  and  the  family  to  belter  health,  contenimcnl,  and  less  craving 
for  drink.  Itut  we  make  no  head  ajtainst  the  liquor  trallic,  as  <iuch, 
any  of  US;  and  we  down  the  drink  evil  only  in  the  individual  that 
■downs*  it.  In  the  present  state  of  politics,  what  hope  is  there? 
We  and  all  settlement  workers  are  on  the  slow  principle  of  leaven- 
ing the  locality,  and  bringing  in  a  belter  sentiment.  " 

To  all  who  are  desirous  of  studying  the  legislative  aspect  of  the 
liquor  problem,  I  commend  ■'  The  Liquor  Problem,"  (he  report  of 
Ihe  Committee  of  Kifty  on  that  subject,  a  duodecimo  volume  of 
something  over  300  pages,  published  by  Houghton.  Miftlin  &  Co.  of 
Boston  and  New  York.  The  results  of  investigations  that  required 
over  a  j-ear  of  hard  work  are  given  in  thii;  book. 

The  Law  and  Order  League  and  the  Ohio  Anti-saloon  League  are 
two  prominent  organisations  in  Ohio  thai  are  trying   to  solve  the 
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liquor  problem  by  purifying  the  pnliiic^  nt  ihe  State  and  aiDendint; 
some  of  its  liquor  legislation.  S\ipciirt«rident  Russell  of  the  Ixtler 
orcan!»tion  emphasises  the  fact  that  his  league  does  not  hire  law- 
yers nor  detectives,  nor  try  cases  in  court  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
law-brealwr.  "Our  State  Board,"  he  adds,  "is  a  unit  in  approval  of 
the  opinion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Glitdden,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  preposter- 
ous that  lh«  i)eople  of  a  muiticipalily  should  take  up  directly  the 
cDforcemcnt  of  law  when  there  is  a  legal  mclhod  of  kcepiog  the 
public  peace,  and  there  are  sworn  officers  to  do  (his  very  thing. 

•'Tho  province  of  our  league,"  he  adds,  "  is  simply  to  stir  up  a 
public  demand,  which  will  compel  the  public  officers  to  fulfil  Ibeir 
obligatioits.  to  ^tand  by  them  when  ihcy  do  their  duty,  and,  when 
1h«y  fail  in  this  respect,  to  endeavor  at  the  next  municipal  election  to 
elect  tliosc  who  will.  ,  .  .  VVc  bclicw  that,  where  public  sealimcnt  can- 
not through  such  ways  of  work  be  brought  to  a  pilch  where  officers 
will  dare  to  do  their  duty,  f.iilurc  will  itiso  follow  unrtur  ihc  law  and 
order  plan.  .  . .  .^ItempU  to  usurp  the  functions  and  perform  the 
duties  of  the  municipal  and  county  officers  end  in  failure." 

The  enactment  of  (he  ctimulalive  sentence  law  in  Ohio  was  a 
g<cN)d  piece  of  legislation,  but  up  to  dale  for  lack  of  enforcement  has 
been  unless  to  organixed  charity  in  its  work  amoii;;  ll>e  poor.  Mr. 
Akcrs,  how^cvcr,  who  is  the  present  director  of  the  city  board  of 
charities  and  correction,  gives  nssuraiwe  that  he  will  at  once  take 
measures  to  have  iht;  law  enforced  in  it«  ptv>«.'nt  form.  A  tew  years 
ago^  when  a  member  of  ihc  workhouse  board  of  managcmcnlt  he  saw 
the  nece«(ily  of  such  a.  law,  and  since  then  ha^t  been  a  ]iersLstunt 
advocate  for  the  drafting,'  anct  passage  of  one.  lie  writes  to  me.  in 
substance,  as  follows,  concerning  his  reasons  for  the  law's  enforce- 
ment. The  chronic  drunkard  wilt  try,  as  lie  has  never  tried  before, 
to  cease  hi^  drinking,  through  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  longer  sen- 
tCfices  that  will  now  be  ^vcn.  The  workhouse,  when  compelled  to 
turn  over  part  of  the  i>risooer's  ea.ming!(  tn  the  distressed  family, 
will  not  be  losers  thereby,  because  the  pri<ioner  during  his  long  con- 
fincmcm  becomes  a  more  skilful  workman  Jtt  hrush> making.  He 
will  spoil  less  material,  and  will  make  mori:  ^nd  better  brushes. 
It  will  also  be  much  better  for  the  family,  less  pauperizing,  and  there 
will  be  less  likehhood  that  they  will  suffer  for  the  man's  wrong-doing. 


IX. 

C>utOaor  Urltrf. 


OUTDOOR    RELIEF    IN    CANADA. 

BY   ACHES   UAL'l^    UACHAK. 

In  Cunadn,  as  throughout  Ihu  British  Kmpifc,  vre  have  been 
congratulating  ourbclves  on  the  wonderful  advance,  material  and 
rocnta),  which  the  world  has  enjo^'cd  during  the  last  sixty  year«. 
Yet,  witJi  all  our  scientilic  and  industrial  prugrvss,  qhc  spcctic  still 
haunts  us  tliat  ao  scicnliric  cunjurin};  has  l>cen  able  lo  lay.  Lazarus 
still  sits  ai  the  gale  of  Dives,  even  amid  the  pomp  ;ind  splendor  o( 
our  Queen ':^  Jubilee. 

)taf)tiiig  a&  the  {>roblcm  has  proved  itself,  it  behooves  ua  to  face  it 
as  best  »«  can.  •'  Blessed  is  he  that  considerclh  the  poor."  It  is 
just  consideration  —  fair,  sympathetic,  brotherly  considtration  —  Ihat 
is  to-day  most  ufgently  needed.  It  in  easy  to  bestow  a  hasty  alma  to 
rcli«ve  distress  (or  our  own  pain  in  contemplating  it).  It  is  not 
difficult,  for  soitw.  to  accept  re.idy-made  theories  vfhich  would  forbid, 
as  "pauperizing,"  the  exercise  of  evcu  true  and  tntclligeni  charily, 
and  wliicli,  vaguely  and  supcrBcially  caught  up,  supply  a  convenient 
excuse  to  the  selfish  and  the  illiberal.  It  is  not  so  c.isy,  though 
mure  needful,  to  analyze  and  discriminate;  to  meet  differing  needs 
by  diHering  methods ;  to  watch  opposite  evils ;  and  to  de^'isc  the  best 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  that  confronts  us.  There  is  at  present  so 
strong  a  reaclioti  from  the  old  habit  of  mere  alnu>giving,  derived 
from  a  simpler  past,  that  ihe  social  pendulum  is  in  dai^r  of  swing* 
ing  to  the  opposite  extreme,  so  as  lo  risk  igrMfing  the  true  charity 
uhtch,  like  mercy,  "blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 
Itut  not  all  the  political  economy  in  (he  world  can  absolve  us  from 
the  duty  of  "hearing  the  needy  when  he  cries"  and  "dealing  out 
our  bread  to  the  hungry,"  if  that  be  the  only  thing  we  can  do  for 
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him.  In  a  world  where  the  childien  of  odc  Father  are  made,  as  it 
would  seem,  purposely  dependent  upon  each  other  for  so  mitny 
things,  matcn^il  help,  given  and  taken  in  the  spirit  of  true  brother- 
hood, the  spirit  of  Christ,  should  not  necessarily  be  pauperizing  to 
the  receiver.  If  it  seems  lobe  so,  it  is  because  the  receiver  has  been 
paupciized  ulrcady.  U  the  truth  of  our  human  brotherhood  were 
fully  realized,  neither  misfortune  nor  its  resulting  dependence  could 
be  regarded  as  degrading,  whether  in  the  case  of  (be  invalid  of  the 
home  ur  of  the  destitute  of  the  grent  family. 

But  the  complexity  of  life  often  pre  vents  the  giver  and  the 
fecetver  of  help  from  coming  into  licit  personal  contact  which  pro 
motn  real  sympathy.  .\nd  the  bestowal  of  alms,  in  the  grudging 
aad  often  contemptuous  spirit  in  which  a  bone  is  thrown  to  a  dog, 
is  apt  to  have  a  degrading  influence,  though  the  fault  may  lie  more 
with  the  giver  than  with  the  receiver.  The  old  patriarchal  rela- 
tions of  rich  and  poor  have  passed  away  forever,  together  with  more 
primitive  limes;  and  ne  now  deal  with  poverty  more  or  lc»»  me- 
chanically, through  the  medium  of  «ome  sort  of  machinery.  We 
regard  the  pooi  rather  In  ihc  mass  than  as  individuals.  8incc  vc 
cannot  bring  back  the  otd  simple  plan  of  individual  helping  individ- 
ual,—  by  far  the  best  plan,  if  wisely  pursued, —  it  is  needful  that  we 
should  give  the  more  cirefui  consideration  to  the  caiLses  and 
remedies  of  that  perplexing  mas»  of  poverty  which  is,  to  ao  great 
an  extent,  the  result  of  scarcity  of  work,  but  also  too  often  of  shift- 
lessne&s,  improvidence,  laziness,  and  im^niperance.   . 

How  arc  wc  lo  deal  with  it.  so  thit.  while  we  relieve,  as  wc  surely 
must,  the  bitter  stress  of  cold  and  hunger,  wc  may  at  the  same  time 
rsise,  not  depress,  in  the  social  scale,  the  objects  of  our  care  ? 

Wc  .tomctiines  hear  it  gravely  inaintuined  by  those  who  should 
be  able  to  take  a  wider  view  thai  only  the  "dcser\-ing"  poor 
should  be  helped  at  all.  Now,  aside  from  the  consideration  that 
tlie  most  •■undeserving"  often  have  young  and  helpless  families, 
whom  wc  cannot  leave  to  perish,  they  would  have  to  be  very  unde- 
serving to  be  worthy  of  capital  puni.'«hnient  by  star\'alion.  More- 
over, if  modern  scientific  investigation  ieache<i  us  anything,  in  this 
connection,  it  is  that  wc  must  judge  others  relatively  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lives, —  their  heredity  and  environment.  For.  while 
it  follows  from  the  divine  Fatherhood  and  human  brotherhood  that 
all  men  are  born  with  an  equal  birthright  to  the  freedom  of  action 
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which  belongs  to  rational  bcing$,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  9i1I 
men  are  born  equally  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  reason.  Still  less 
i»  it  true  that  .ill  ar«  gifted  with  equal  mental  and  physical  powers 
or  even  with  cqtial  powers  of  discerning  between  right  and  wrong. 
More  lh:in  thi.^  evolutionary  science  leaches  us  that  all  living  beings 
are  subject  to  a  law  of  degenetaiion  or  reversion  to  a  more  primi- 
tive type,  when  the  influences  arc  withdrawn  which  guided  their 
atwcent  in  the  scale  of  life.  In  civilized  communities  it  is  tMK 
uncommon  to  find  whole  families  thus  lapsed  into  scmi-lMTbarism. 
But  amon^  our  poor,  especially  among  those  who  have  come  (o  us 
from  the  Old  World,  we  have  many  families  of  more  or  less  degener- 
ate slock.  7'he  degrading  influence  of  their  cnvirnnment  for 
generations  has  sent  ihcm  into  the  world  with  wenkened  physiques, 
enfeebled  minds,  relaxed  energies:  and  they  arc.  in  consequence,  of 
an  inferior  moral  tj'pc.  Such  unfortunates  can  no  more  help  Ihese 
chaniclcrislics  than  they  cim  help  the  color  of  their  eyes  or  hair. 
Shifile«sne^,  improvidence,  lack  o(  energy,  tendency  to  dependence, 
even  a  craving  for  drink,  are  as  certainly  the  result  of  their  deteti- 
orated  constitutions  as  the  energies,  the  fore:iiglit.  tlie  independence 
on  which  we  are  too  apt  to  plume  ourselves,  arc  our  heritage  from 
ancestors  moulded  under  widely  difTereni  circumstances.  When  we 
add  to  such  conMitutional  tendencies  the  inrlucncc  of  insanitary 
surroundings,  precarious  employment,  seasons  of  semi -starvation, 
.md  too  generally  badly  prepared  food,  we  have  to  deal  with  .in 
ever-increasing  number  of  families  already  pimpcriz«I  by  nature. 
whose  members,  nevertheless,  claim  our  earnest  sympathy  and  up- 
lifting aid.  Shall  we  dare  to  stigraatiie  these  degenerates  as 
unworthy,  .when   they  are   simply  what   heredity,  environment  and 

:r  social  system  have  made  them  ? 

fn  (.'anada  much  u(  the  pauperism  scattered  throughout  our  com- 
munities arises  from  the  influx  of  degenerate  English  emigrants. 
The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  arc  here  subjected, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  usually  oliliged  to  depcmd  upon 
charity  from  the  time  of  their  arrival,  strengthen  their  nattfral 
tendency  lo  pauperism.  Add  to  this  prolific  source  of  poverty  two 
others:  (t)Uie  tide  of  commercial  depression  which  has  overflowed 
this  coolincnt,  paralysing  many  industries  and  driving  hundreds  of 
men  from  the  ranks  of  skilled  into  those  of  unskilled  labor ;  and  (a) 
what  must  be  reckoned  a  permanent  factor  in  our  national  life,  the 
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incteinency  of  our  winters,  which  almost  cniirely  arrests  outdoor 
work,  nnd  during  several  months  of  every  year  reduces  the  ordinary' 
hiborer  to  compulsory  idleness,   and    those  the    very  months    ioA 
whicli  nourishing  food,  and  fuel,  expensive  necessaries  of  life,  are 
most  imperatively  needed.      Of  course,  it  is  easy,  with  the  cheerful 
readine&s  we  usually  display  in  settling  our   neighbor's   aRairs,  to 
say  cliat  John  Smith  should  have  sived  enough  from  his  summer's 
pay  to  tide  him  over  the  winter.     Possibly  he  might  have  done  so     i 
if,  in  the  Rr»t  place,  he  had  had  Htendy  work  all  summer;  and  if^| 
in  the  second,  he  and  Mrs.  Smith  had  been  models  of  economy  and 
good  management. 

We  have  in  Canada  no  oTicJal  sj-stein  of  outdoor  relief  and  vi 
little  paid  agency.     Hitherto  we  liave  dealt  with   the  problem 
povcity  provisionally,  contenting  ourselves  with  tiding  over    ihi 
neceititiltes  of  the  hour.     Each  city  and  town  has  adopted  whateve 
means  of  relieving  distress  has  seemed  most  practicable  under  local 
conditions.     In   some   places   relief   is   granted    mainly  from    civic 
funds  but  dispensed  by  voluntary  af;eii(!ti   in  some,  a  distributing 
agent  is  paid  by  the  municipality,  while  the  funds  dispensed  are 
supplied  by   individual  generosity ;   in  some,    municipal    funds   ar« 
distributed  by  a  paid  official;  while,  in  others,  the  funds  devoted  to 
poor  relief   arc  voluncarily  contributed,  with   small   occasional   aid 
from  civic  sources,  and  the  distributors  are  volunteers. 

In  Toronto,  the  Queen  City  of  the  West,  where  many  benevolent 
institutions  arc  maintained  with  exceptional  generosity,  a  low  esti- 
mate of  the  public  and  private  expenditure  for  relief  (chiefly  private) 
is  $300,000.  That  this  amount  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  situation  is  shown  by  the  sad  fact  that  recently  there 
were  in  Toronto  jail  twent}'-eight  old  people  shut  up  with  felons 
for  no  crime  but  destitution  and  helpless  age.  .About  $17,000  was 
granted  by  the  city  council  last  year  for  outdoor  relief,  which  was 
distributed  chiefly  by  the  managing  board  of  the  House  of  Industry, 
composed  of  leading  gentlemen,  by  whom  the  entire  city  is  divided 
into  districts  visited  by  unpaid  male  agents,  who  investigate  the 
needs  of  applicants ;  and  all  able-bodied  men,  as  a  condliion  of  receiv- 
ing aid.  arc  assigned  a  certain  amount  of  wood-cutting  or  stooe>' 
breaking.  There  is,  besides,  the  Toronto  Relief  Society,  managed 
by  ladieS)  who  williin  a  more  limited  sphere  ndinini.%ter  relief  in  case 
of  need,  and,  with  no  small  devotion,  maintain  an  industrial  dep»ic- 
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nieni  for  women,  giving  out  needlework,  for  which  a  fair  rate  ol 
remuneration  is  p&id.  and  whkh  is  afterward  sold,  —with  sonic  diflS- 
cutt)-,  oning  to  the  competition  of  cheap  goods  in  city  shops.  A 
relief  olficer  is  paid  by  the  city:  but  he  Minply  receives  applic3tion», 
and  sends  the  apf^icinis  to  the  proper  qtiartcrs  (ot  relief.  It  ia 
estimated  Iliat  during  la»t  year  more  than  ci;iht  thousand  persons 
received  aid,  the  proportion  amounting  to  abwit  one  in  every  twenty- 
tvio  of  the  population,  whicli  is  nearly  double  the  coTrcsponding  pro- 
porlion  in  Tendon,  England.  There  ate  also  the  ustial  national  and 
church  relief  societies.  CompUinl  i&  mxde,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of 
"overlapping."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained,  by  some  of 
lho.He  who  look  into  the  matter  in  detail,  that  this  "overlapping" 
amounts  only  to  the  supplementing  by  one  society  the  insufHcicnt 
aid  given  by  others, — especially  in  cases  where  families  are  large. 
There  are  alM)  coraplainL-i  that  the  name  families  are  helped  yvju 
after  year.  This  is  a  universal  complaint,  but  nothing  else  can  be 
expected  under  present  conditions. 

In  Montreal  the  city  maintains  a  relief  department  in  connection 
with  the  House  of  Industry  and  Refuge,  whose  board  of  manage- 
ment, an  influential  committee  of  gentlemen,  includes  representatives 
of  the  various  national  societies,  who  administer  relief  derived  from 
private  generosity,  after  due  investigation,  but  without  any  labor  test. 
There,  too,  an  industrial  work  .similar  to  that  in  Toronlo  is  carried 
on  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  furnish  employment  to  about  two 
hundred  poor  women,  and  encounter  the  same  difficulties  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  articles  made. 

In  Halifax,  outdoor  relief  is  administered  by  a  city  official;  but  the 
fund  is  supplied  by  voluntat}*  subscription. —  voluntary  in  the  fullest 
sense,  since  it  is  unsolicited.  A.s  in  Toronto,  reciptents  of  relief,  if 
able-bodied,  are  expected  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  return 
for  the  aid  given. 

In  St.  John,  N.B.,  a  very  large  almshouse  receives  a  coiuiderable 
proportion  of  the  needy,  who  are  employed  in  the  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. Outdoor  relief  is  given,  when  needed,  from  public  funds,  by 
the  Almshouse  Commission  after  strict  investigation. 

The  prosperous  cily  of  Hamilton  annually  votes  $£,ooo  for  out- 
door relief,  and  pays  an  official  to  administer  the  same.  Last  year 
the  amount  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  cmting  need ;  and  a  special 
collection  was  made  in  the  city  by  a  benevolent  association  oi  ladies. 
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in  order  lo  supplement  it.  The  arrangement  is  not  satisfactory,  wnce 
the  task  of  mve<ilijrating  applications  is  more  than  one  man  can 
accompUsl). 

In  London.  Ontario,  the  city  grants  relief  tn  certain  ctues;  and  the 
Women's  (!hrifttian  Association  also  collects  and  distributes  volun> 
tar>'  contnbulion».  [n  St.  Thomas  and  Belleville  the  inuniciput 
council  grants  annttally  a  considerable  :ium  for  outdoor  relief,  the 
administration  of  which  is  intrusted  tu  a  committee  of  benevolent 
tadie«.  In  Brookville.  relief  by  the  town  is  administered  by  a  munic- 
ipal committee. 

In  tlie  city  of  Kingston  the  funds  for  outdoor  relief  arc  raised 
almost  entirely  by  voluntary  contribution  and  are  dispensed  by 
unpaid  agencies.  The  St.  Vincent  de  I'aul  Society  cares  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  poor:  and  the  City  Poor  Relief  .Association,  man- 
aged by  ladies,  for  the  rest  of  the  city  poor.  These  ladies  not  only 
collect  funds  and  visit  the  homes  of  applicants,  but  they  attend  in 
turn  daily  at  their  committee- rooms  lo  receive  applications  for  aid, 
which  are  then  invcMigatcd,  In  order  to  prevent  imposition,  the 
KHnmillce  includes  representatives  from  church  and  other  benevolent 
agencies;  and.  in  the  face  of  gieat  discouragement,  it  maintains  a 
small  industrial  department  for  giving  work  to  poor  ivomcn.  For 
two  or  three  years  past  a  small  grant  of  $300  has  been  made  by  the 
municipality,  which  is  divided  between  the  two  societies. 

In  the  small  town  of  Gananuque,  near  Kingston,  the  town  council 
appoints  one  man  to  look  after  the  few  cases  of  need  -  and  it  supplies 
him  with  the  necessary  funds.  This  it  the  plan  generally  adopted 
by  smil\  towns  and  townships,  where  the  demand  for  relief  is  only 
occasional,  and  where  there  i%  neither  scope  nor  material  for  a 
special  organization. 

lu  our  ca|rital  city,  Ottawa,  an  official  is  paid  a  small  salary  by  the 
city  council.  All  applications  for  relief  ari;  referred  by  him  lo  some 
one  of  the  generous  church  societies,  which  care  (or  nearly  all  cases 
of  destitution.  In  exceptional  cases  he  has  permission  to  give  what 
is  required  fnim  the  public  funds.  He  also  acts  ,i»  supervisor  of  the 
potato-patch  or  garden-plot  system,  which,  though  it  has  been  tried 
in  other  places,  has  been  more  satisf-Ktorily  worked  out  in  Ottawa 
than  el.tcwherc  in  Canada,  possibly  beciuse  of  the  special  facilities 
offered,  and  also  because  of  ihc  earnestness  with  which  it  has  been 
prosecuted.     For  an  expenditure  of  about  Sioo  a  return  was  secured 
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of  produce  worth  ^700.  Apparently, ^liiit  plan  only  needs  lo  be  taken 
up  with  sufficient  encrpj-,  in  order  to  succeed  under  certain  condi* 
tloiU;  but  it  muiii  be  always  somewhat  uncertain  and  limited  in  its 
scope. 

Thesv  rcpresentali\it;  examples  sufficiently  Jlltislrale  the  diversity 
which  prevails  in  tncttiods  of  outdoor  iclicf  in  Canada.  There  have 
not  been  lacking  deiiian<bi  for  a  national  system,  which  should  at 
least  possess  the  advantages  of  unity  and  o£  equalization  of  pressure 
of  a  burden  which  now  weighs  heavily  on  the  bcnci-olently  disposed. 
Vet  many  tbr»ught(iil  Canadian-^  would  deprecate  the  adopiiuii  of 
anything  icsenibling  the  English  poor-taw  system,  which  has  pro- 
duced, as  we  believe,  so  rank  a  crop  of  pauperism.  J-'or  the  touch 
of  the  iitate  in  administering  charily  i»  cold  and  lifeless,  (t  is  de- 
ixiid  of  sympathy,  which  mtist  be  an  element  in  any  real  uplifting 
force.  Might  not  the  State  intervene  in  u  fat  better  way?  To  fpve 
work  to  the  needy  is  a  truer  mode  of  helping  luin  than  mere  alms- 
giving. But,  although  the  lack  of  work  is  one  of  the  chief  cnwies 
of  poveri)-.  how  is  work  to  be  pi^\idcd  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed? For  chatitable  societies  to  aiienipt  to  solve  this  problem 
is  like  trying  to  make  bricks  not  only  without  straw,  but  without 
cby.  Municip-ililies,  »s  a  nile,  n*ill  not  face  the  question,  for  it 
means  extra  taxation,  always  unpopular  with  the  tax-payers :  and, 
even  if  they  were  willing  to  open  public  Morks  Cor  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  destitute,  our  severe  winters  would  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  success.  N'or  can  business  men  be  exjiected  to  form  syndicates 
to  devise  work  on  principles  of  pure  philanthropy.  Vet,  if  wc  are 
wise,  wc  «liall  try  to  find  some  meajis  ot  stemming  in  time  the  grow- 
ing tide  of  pauperism. 

I  believe  that  only  the  State  can  do  it  by  establishing  not  centies 
of  relief,  but  centres  of  employment.  I  ventured  hist  winter  .to  sug- 
g(!st.  as  a  national  jubilee  scheme,  the  provision  ot'  government 
technical  schools  for  training  boys  in  handicrafts,  little,  if  at  alt, 
practised  in  C'anada,  which  might  in  time  relieve  the  congestion  in 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor;  .nnd  that,  in  connection  with  such 
schools,  bureaus  of  employment  should  be  instituted  where  the  un- 
employed might  find  work^  and  that  those  showing  some  aptitude 
for  such  handicraftH  might  receive  instruction  which  might  after- 
ward be  turned  to  good  account.  Since  this  suggestion  was  made; 
an  article  has  appeared  in  an  English  periodical  recounting  the  re- 
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markjible  results  growing  from  the  encoumgcnicnt  of  similar  indus- 
tries in  Europe,  where  they  were  instituted  as  a.  cure  for  agricult- 
ural as  well  as  commeicial  depiession.  Since  we  suffer  from  both 
these  forms  o(  depression,  we  might  prufitabl^  study  a  remedy 
which  has  proved  so  «fiicacious  for  both.  In  Germany  it  hax  been 
tried  with  signal  success.  The  Utile  State  of  Wiirtembcrg.  (or  in- 
stance, was  until  recently  purely  agricultural,  impoverished  by  ovcr- 
cultivalion,  and  its  condition  was  deplorable.  Since  the  develop- 
ment of  (he«e  viil»gt'  iitduuiieft.  (here  is  not  a  pauper  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  One  industry  is  linen  weaving,  which  is  successfully  car- 
ried on  by  hand  towns,  nonwithiilaiiding  the  competition  of  machin- 
ery, by  a  rural  population  engaged  part  of  the  time  in  agriculture. 
In  Switzerland  wcr  all  know  huw  the  industry  of  wood-carving,  in- 
tn>dtK«d  during  the  present  cenlur]-,  has  ii)crea&ed  tlie  prosperity  of 
the  Swiss  peasants.  In  Italy,  l^ungary,  Austria.  Bohfrnia,  Moravia, 
the  'i'}TQl,  and  even  in  Russia,  such  industries  prosper.  In  the 
province  of  Moscow  alone,  forty-three  diffcTcnt  categories  of  village 
industries  have  been  estabUsltcd.  In  certain  congested  districts  of 
llohemia  the  adoption  of  such  industries  in  1.S74  has  resulted  in 
transfoiming  a  povcrty-strtckcn  population  into  a  prosperous  one. 
Among  the  industries  which  have  so  materially  relieved  the  pressure 
of  poverty  are  leather  stamping  and  embossing,  glass  engraving, 
cutlery,  decorative  work  in  iron,  brass,  and  other  metals,  toy-mak- 
ing, ribbon  weaving,  button-making,  wire  and  wicker  work,  hand- 
loom  wool  weaving,  the  mnnufaeture  of  all  kinds  of  small  iron  and 
tinware,  wood-turning,  straw-work  making,  varnished  and  cardboard 
ware,  porcelain  painting,  cmbruidety,  and  artificial  Ikiwcr  making, 
These  industries  arc  greatly  helped  by  the  formation  of  village 
banks,  which  supply  the  small  capiLiI  needed,  and,  being  co-opera- 
tive, the  profits  go  to  the  people:  and  al»o  by  the  rslablishmeni  of 
technical  as  well  as  agricultural  schools,  which  en.iblc  the  rural 
youth  to  carry  on  their  farm  work  with  more  intelligcnoe  and  suc- 
cess. In  the  technical  schools  of  Bavaria,  boys  are  taught  wood- 
carving,  pottery  and  basket  making;  girls,  plain  needlework,  dress- 
making, drawing,  and  book-keeping.  If  manual  training  is  made  a 
regular  departmenl  of  our  public-school  work,  as  it  should  be.  in 
order  to  tit  the  larger  part  of  our  population  for  their  life-work,  this 
will  form  an  excellent  foundation  for  technical  school  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  proved  usefulness  in  training  pupils  in  neatness  and 
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accuracy,  as  n'cll  as  in  the  imporlanl  habits  o(  diligence,  lore  of- 
order,  patience,  perseverance,  and  iit  that  love  of  construciion  nliieh, 
by  inculcating  respect  for  the  work  of  men's  hsnds,  teaches  at  the 
same  time  the  much-needed  lesson  of  contempt  for  wanton  dcstnic- 

Ltion,  and  promotes  a  slate  of  mind  opposed  to  thai  of  shiftless  in- 

■  dolence. 

A  State  system  which  should  tmdeitalce  thus  to  meet  the  need  Cor 
relief  by  providing  vrork  for  the  needy  could  aUo  lake  vrtthin  its 
benclicinl  scope  the  perplexing  question  of  tlic  tramp.  It  !s  nn 
anomaly  in  our  Christian  civilization  that  we  have  been  able,  on 
this  continent,  hitherto  to  do  so  Utile  with  and  for  this  waste  prod- 
uct of  mi>dern  social  forces, —  a  cln&s  of  unfortunates  whom  wc 
sveeplngty  mMs  together  under  ait  odious  designation  that  seem- 

[Ingly  excludes  them  from  human  sympathy,  and  leads  115  lo  treat 
them  much  as  Orientals  do  their  pariah  dogs.  Yet,  while  wc  send 
rois-sionaries  to  India  and  Africa,  and  have  noine  regard  even  for 
the  "heathen  Chinee."  at  kasi  so  long  as  Ir>  stays  at  home,  it  is 
surely  worth  our  while  to  make  an  cITort  to  rehabilitate  these  men 
of  our  own  race,  whom  by  our  caretetts  neglect  we  are  liiutalizing 
into  desperadoes  Xfany  of  them  have  been  driven  into  their  pres- 
ent position  by  the  stress  of  advcT»c  circumstances,  which  have  de- 
prived ihcm  of  a  regular  occupation,  and  forced  them  to  roam  from 
place  to  place,  because  there  is  literally  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
Ihcit  foot.  The  man  without  a  local  habitation  is  perpetually  com- 
pelled lo"move  on."  So  one  \)-nnts  him  anywhere,  C'itj- author- 
ities are  afraid  to  make  for  him  the  provision  which  common  hu- 
manity dictates,  lesl  they  should  become  unpopular,  as  the  result 
of  "encouraging  iramps.*'  And  so,  no  matter  how  foot-sore  and 
wcar^',  he  must  keep  moving  on  like  a  modern  Wandering  Jew,  till, 
perhaps,  his  miseries  are  ended  forever  hy  a  hasty  leap  from  a  train 
on  which  he  was  stealing  a  ride  or  in  the  a.thes  of  a  barn  nhieh  has 
served  him  for  a  temporary-  shelter.  Driven  from  the  cities,  he  be- 
comes a  terror  to  the  i.>iolated  country  folk,  to  unprotected  women 
in  loticly  places ;  and  thus,  by  our  culpable  neglect,  we  realty  keep  in 
circulation  an  .irmy  of  incipient  highwaymen,  desperate  because 
(festilute,  and  who  feel  Ihni  every  man\  h:ind  is  ng^^inst  (hem.  It 
is  lime  that  this  question  was  faced  and  dealt  with  for  some  purpose 
by  the  I'liitcd  .States  and  Canada  acting  together :  for,  with  such  a 
long   coitterminuus  frontier,  it  trannot  Iw    edectually  dealt  widi    by 
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■either  alone.  The  ycnrly  Ins*  of  property  cauitvd  by  Bre  tlirou^li 
tliL'  car£les<jncss  of  Iramps,  not  to  mvnliun  the  tragedies  which  from 
time  lo  time  slank  u.s  from  our  apnthy.  ought  in  convince  out  leg- 
islators ihut  it  is  worth  nliile  tu  incur  cunsidt^r^ble  expend:  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  evil.  Why  should  not  (he  ordinary  municipal 
pohcc  lans  be  made  applicable  In  ihe  eniiie  cQuntiy.  so  that  dc&- 
tituie  vagiants  ni;»y  cvvrywlierc  be  arrested  in  tlieit  vagrant  career, 
those  who  will  work  provided  with  work  in  an  insUtution  until  work 
cat!  b«  procured  for  them  elsewhere,  and  thoise  who  will  nut  work 
»cnt  to  jail  or  10  a  house  of  correction,  and  tlieie  compelled  to 
work?  The  tramp  who  is  a  vagrant  through  mijsfortune  xhould  be 
treated  with  the  same  humanity  usually  tihown  to  other  destitute 
persons:  for.  while  the  man  who  will  nut  work  should  not  cat,  the 
man  who  cannot  tint]  nork  must  not  be  left  lo  perish  by  the  way. 
Such  labor  bureaus  as  have  been  su^e&ted  might  set  the  hopeful 
tramp  lu  work  with  other  unemployed  men.  and  so  not  only  save 
him  as  a  citixen,  but,  by  leaching  him  n  new  handicraft,  ptii  him  In 
the  way  of  earning  a  tiurer  livelihood  than  before.  By  this  means 
we  migbl  redeem  our  waste  hinn^inily  from  becoming  a  propagator 
of  social  weeds  and  ihoms,  and  rid  the  country  of  a  growing  incubus 
and  charitable  people  of  the  p;tinfiil  dilemma  between  the  certainty 
of  positive  inhumanity'  and  the  risk  of  encouraf^ing  idk-nei^  and 
vice.  Kveu  the  degenerate  tramp  should  be  judiciously  cared  (ott 
and,  when  it  is  poM>ible,  j;uided  Into  a  better  way. 

In  conclusion.  I  venture  to  offer  some  practical  suggestions  which 
should  certainly  help  us  in  Canada  to  deal  with  the  problems  be- 
fore US:  — 

1.  That  at)  effort  be  made  to  urganixe  in  every  city  and  town  a 
committee  of  Ihoughtful,  public-spirited  men  and  women  for  the  pur> 
pose,  ivot  of  aclivcly  relieving  the  destitute,  but  simply  u(  giving 
careful  consideration  (o  the  most  practicable  mctliods  of  finding  work 
imtead  of  alms  for  the  unemployed.  These  might  he  designated 
"  Kriends  uf  Ihe  I'oor."  or  by  any  other  name  exprc:>sivc  of  their 
aim. 

2.  That  such  committee,  after  Ascertaining  what  son  of  work  is 
mon  practical  in  their  several  localities,  should  report  to  a  con- 
ference at  some  central  place,  from  which  suggestions  might  be  for- 
warded to  our  governmenl^  in  regard   to    the   formation   of  hibor 
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bureaus  and  technical  schools,  should  thvir  establishment  be  found 
advisable. 

3.  Thnl  a  strong  representation  be  stnt  from  this  Ccmference 
to  the  American  and  Canadian  governments  respectively,  asking 
tiiat  some  united  and  effeclual  niclhnd  be  adopted  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Immp  evil,  and  the  conversion  of  trnmps,  if  p<M)iible,  into 
icipcctabic  and  industrious  citizens. 

If.  by  any  such  means,  wc  can  someB'liat  lighten  the  cvcr-incrcair- 
ing  burden  vihicti  poverty  imposes  upon  the  community,  and  add  to 
the  number  of  useful  and  sclf-rcspetting  tilizens  instead  of  swelling 
the  ranks  of  a  paupcri/ed  and  degraded  class,  we  shall  do  the  coun- 
try one  o(  the  greatest  5cr\icc4  in  our  power  to  bestow. 


OBSERVATIONS   ON  OFFICIAL  OUTDOOR 
POOR    RELIEF. 


DY    EKNKilT   DICKMBLL, 
ilX'llETARY   SOAKU  lit   SIATR  CHARniU.  I.1»UNA. 

The  legislature  of  Indiana  in  t8<)5  enncted  a  law  ref)uiring  that  all 
ofltcial  outdoor  relief  ^i^^"  '"  ''•*  State  should  be  reported  quarterly 
to  the  fkiard  of  State  Charities.  The  reports  to  the  board  show  (h« 
name,  age,  sex,  and  n:iti(»natity  of  every  pcrNon  tu  whom  relief  ts 
given,  the  date,  the  kind  of  help  given,  and  it!>  value  or  cost. 

I'he  board  now  has  a  record  of  the  operation  of  this  law  for  one 
full  year.  Some  of  the  facts  and  compariMins  drawn  from  the  mass 
of  statistics  gathered  may  be  of  general  interest,  since  the  conditions 
and  influences  prevailing  in  Indiana  arc  in  the  main  common  to  all 
Slates  ;i(id  <:()mintiiiidL's.  Indiarui  had  a  popuUtioii,  According  to  the 
United  States  Census  of  1H90,  of  i,t<iJ,46i,  approximately  the  same 
as  that  of  Massachusetts  or  Mich^fan.  The  following  statistics,  for 
the  ye>ir  ending  Aug.  31,  1896,  have  been  compiled  from  i(uarieily 
lefwrts  from  mure  than  one  thousand  township  ovciseersof  the  poor. 
Relief  given  by  organiied  charities  in  ibe  cities  is  not  included. 
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Number  of  persons  aided  during  the  year 71,414 

"         "  males  aided  during  the  year 34>^'S 

"        •'  females  aided  during  the  year 36499 

"        "  limes  aid  was  given  during  the  year 159.670 

''         "  children  sixteen  year^  and  under 33-9^3 

"         "   persons  sixteen  to  sixty,  inclusive 27iS47 

"        "  persons  sixty-one  and  over 61697 

"        "  families  aided I3>40t 

•'         ■'   white  persons  aided 67,945 

"         "  colored  persons  aided 31469 

Nationalities  : 

American 52,774 

Irish 2i329 

German 4>5^ 

AH  other      iii742 

Principal  rea.sons  for  giving  relief ; 

I.ack  of  employment      .  , '.     .     .     .  1,962 

Sickness  and  burials 8,S8o 

Old  age 2,247 

Widowhood  and  non-support 1,631 

Insanity  or  idiocy       334 

Blind,  deaf,  or  crippled 1,613 

Number  ^ven  transportation 3,035 

Occupation  of  those  aided  {heads  of  families  only) : 

Farmers 1 ,279 

Housekeepers 1,97^ 

Skilled  trades 1,961 

Clerks,  agents,  oliice  employees        25 

I'rofessLons 182 

Laborers 9,i73 

Proportion  0/  Total  Populution  Aided. " —  I'robably  the  most  signifi- 
cant fact  contained  in  these  statistics  is  that,  in  a  total  population 
of  less  than  two  and  a  quarter  millions,  over  71,000  persons  re- 
ceived official  outdoor  relief  during  the  year,  or  an  average  of  1  in 
every  31  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State.  The  natural  inference 
would  be  that  in  Indiana  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  are 
poor  or  are  in  the  hands  of  monopolies,  and  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  low  ;  that  extreme  poverty  is  com* 
mon  and  wide-spread.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  State  is 
peculiarly   rich    in   the  amount   and  quality  of   its  fertile   soil,   its 

*Tlic  census  ■lalliiics  relcn-cd  lu  in  this  paper  arc  (or  the  year  iSqn,  while  the  MatiMici  of  out- 
dnor  TTlief  itlaie  Id  (he  yeir  cjidin|E  Aug.  31,  iSgG.  The  liKrvue  En  population  troni  1890  «,  1K96 
would  slightly  modify  tome  uf  the  propunioiui  atid  percentagei  tiere  p^vcn,  were  it  pouible  (0  deter* 
mine  what  that  increase  lui?»  been. 
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hardwood  timber,  iu  great  beds  o(  coal  and  stone,  and  iu  Jtn- 
menne  natural  ^as  tietd-  'I'here  U  a  notable  .-ibsencc  ol  corpora- 
tions  or  individuals  of  grvat  wealth,  and  the  natural  resources  of 
tlie  State  arc  in  no  instance  in  tlic  control  of  monopolies.  There 
are  no  greiit  cities  with  conge-ited  {xifiulatinn.s,  In  wliicli  wc  may  look 
for  (general  or  extreme  destitution,  iiuilding  and  loan  associations 
have  done  for  Indiana  what  savin^hanlu  have  done  for  Massachu- 
setts and  othi-r  luislcrn  States.  In  1396,  157,264  people  w-crc  stock- 
holders in  building  and  loan  associations  in  tJte  State;  and  llie  toial 
amount  of  their  investment  was  (38.o«>t;,i4.7.7o.  These  associations 
operate  principally  in  tovrns,  but  have  thousands  of  stocltholdcrs  in 
the  country  districts.  The  number  and  value  of  mortgages  is  not 
excessive,  transportation  facilities  are  of  the  best,  and  markets  for  all 
manner  of  products  arc  easily  accessible.  The  .ivcrage  value  of  the 
taxable  holdings  for  every  voter  is  $2,050.  With  all  these  favor- 
able condition.^  existing,  why  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation received  poor  relief  ?  Is  it  because  of  actual  need,  or  is  it  the 
fault  of  the  sj-stem  of  relief  giving  ? 

Ouiiioar  Rtlu/ tf  Chiliirta. —  It  is  noteworthy  that  47^  per  cent., 
or  nearly  one-half,  of  those  who  received  aid  from  uverseers  of  the 
poor  durini;  tlic  )-ca:,  were  children  sixlccii  years  of  age  ur 
under.  Wc  touch  here  upon  one  of  the  most  obdurate  and  ex- 
a«perating  problems  in  the  whole  field  of  charity.  What  ).hnll  be 
done  in  the  case  of  a  family  in  which  children  arc  suRering  from 
destitution  because  of  the  gciicral  worthlessness  of  iheir  parents?  , 
Wilhnut  the  children  the  prtd^em  would  \ye  simple:  Llie  adults  would 
be  compelled  10  take  care  of  themselveA.  How  far  are  we  justified 
in  permitting  children  to  lack  comfortable  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
when  to  assint  tlient  involve^!  the  assistance  also  of  their  improvident 
or  vicious  parents?  I1  is  plain  thai  in  ihe  disiribiiiiun  of  outdoor 
relief  in  Indiana  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
to  maintain  homes  in  which  children  are  edticatetl  into  p:iupcnsm. 
I'hese  children  would  be  vastly  better  cared  for.  were  those  homes 
bioken  up  and  the  children  placed  in  the  care  of  thrifty  and  well-to- 
do  families,  wliere  they  would  receive,  free  from  public  eJtpeiwe,  such 
training  as  nould  make  them  industrious  and  self-reliant.  To  solve 
Ihe  child  problem  would  be  practically  to  solve  the  problem  of  otlkial 
outdoor  relief. 

AftigiuJ  Ktatont  for  Aid  Gh/tH. —  The  statistics  under  considera- 
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Uoii  show  U)c  reasons  assigned  by  overseers  of  tlic  poor  for  giv- 
ing relief  in  19,883  caxc?.  ']'lie  reason  for  relief  is  shonii  in  but 
19,882  cases,  while  71,414  persons  were  given  aid  because  an  en- 
lire  family  may  be  in  dcstiiuiion  on  account  of  a  single  cause.  Kor 
instance,  a  roan's  illne&s  may  be  the  reason  for  giving  aid  to  an  entire 
(unily. 

It  will  be  noted  thai  lack  of  employment  was  Ihc  reason  for  giving 
aid  in  but  1,96)  cxses,  or  to  per  cent,  of  the  total  nuinbei  of  as- 
si|;ned  causes.  Tbc  "  liaid  timc^  "  which  h<ivc  prevailed  tdr  several 
years  past  might  reasonably  have  led  to  the  expectation  lltat  tlic  {icr* 
centage  of  relief  due  to  lack  of  employment  would  have  been  amcb 
greater  than  these  reports  indicate.  The  nattir;il  inclination  of  appli- 
cants for  aid  to  justify  tbeir  pleii  by  the  statement  that  they  cannot 
procure  cmploymcnu  and  the  tendency  of  relieving  olTiccrs  to  justify 
their  expenditure  by  citing  reasons  which  appeal  to  the  common 
mind,  give  the  assurance,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  number  of 
persons  rendered  destitute  by  lack  of  employiucTit  lias  not  been 
underestimated. 

In  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  3,035  cases  in  which  tran!>porta- 
tion  was  given,  a  contribution  wa&  no  doubt  made  to  the  tramp  evil. 
k  has  long  been  the  practice  of  township  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
Indiana  to  ship  away  wandering  mendicants,  in  order  to  be  iid  of  the 
expense  of  supporting  them,  without  regard  to  tlic  actual  place  of 
residence  of  such  persona  or  ihe  rights  of  other  communicics  to  nhicli 
I  they  are  sent.  This  is  an  admilteil  abuse,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
jeei  of  much  legislation ;  but  in  the  Central  and  Western  Slates  the 
laws  designed  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  those  who  have  no 
legal  seiilctnvnt  in  the  communities  in  which  ihey  become  public 
chaises  are  of  such  an  imperfect  character  as  to  be  of  little  value. 

Mi//  *!  fA^  Jvnigti-l>firti. —  The  sinlistics  of  nationality,  as  reported, 
are  too  far  from  complete  to  serve  as  a  busi:^  for  any  exact  conclu- 
sions, tt  may  be  broadly  determined,  however,  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  ihc  figures,  that  Ihe  ratio  of  foreign-born  persons  receiv- 
ing aid  to  the  total  number  of  persons  aided  is  little,  if  any,  greater 
than  the  ratio  of  foreigii-born  persons  in  the  State  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation. 

raxtHttiStefCelortdrersoHsAiJtii. —  According  to  the  rcpons  of 
the  Vnited  States  Census  of  1890,  j  per  cent,  of  the  population 
gf  Ihe  State  of  Indiana  was  colored.     The  reports  of  official  outdoor 
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relief  show  thai  4.9  percent,  of  those  who  (cccived  such  rcli«(  wer« 
colored. 

OnuptttioNt  of  I'hou  Aided. —  The  township  overseers'  reports  give 
the  occupatioR  of  14,591  persons  aided.  Reports  of  occupation  refer 
only  to  heads  of  the  (ainilics.  The  sixtistics  upon  Ibis  point  are  not 
complete.  Tlie  figures  given  nevcrthclc&s  demonstrate  that  (lie  man 
or  woman  without  a  skilled  trade  is  the  first  to  require  public  as- 
sistance. Of  the  14.591  cues  in  which  occupation  i.^  given,  9,173. 
or  63  per  cent.,  are  classed  as  "htborcrs."  On  the  otlier  hand, 
the  number  of  persons  aided  who  had  skilled  trades  was  r,96i,  or 
13  pet  cent. 

AmouHf  of  RtlU/  aj  Jielated  to  Actual  Nttdf. — ^  As  offidal  outdoor 
relief  is  now  administered  in  Indiana,  the  amount  of  relief  given  in 
any  community  is  not  an  index  to  the  amount  of  actual  poverty  or 
distress  in  that  community.  'J'o  dcmonslratt:  this  fact,  ic  is  only 
Dcccsaary  to  analyiie  the  oflidnl  reports.  In  n  certain  county,  ■ 
person  in  every  13  of  the  jKipulation  received  aid  from  the  town- 
ship overseers  of  the  poor  in  the  year  to  which  thc3>c  statistics  refer. 
Adjoining  (an<l  simiLir  in  topography,  soil,  climate,  and  character  of 
population)  is  another  county,  in  which  but  1  person  in  every  loS  re- 
ceived official  outdoor  relief.  Although  local  conditions  may  account 
for  a  slight  excess  in  amount  of  relief  given  by  one  of  these  counties, 
it  is  idle  to  claim  that  so  great  a  difference  is  ju^tilied  by  any  condi- 
tions of  actual  distress  in  one  or  prosperity  in  the  other.  The  re- 
ports from  which  these  statistics  arc  drawn  arc  honeycombed  with 
inconxistenciea  hardly  les>  striking  than  this.  Ureal  diflerenccs  in 
the  proportionate  amount  of  relief  given  are  to  be  foutul,  not  only 
between  adjoining  counties  and  between  counties  whirli,  though  noi 
contiguous,  are  similar  in  almost  every  repecl,  but  also  between 
adjcnnlng  townships  in  most  of  the  counties.  Two  or  three  illustra- 
tions must  here  suffice. 

Take  the  group  of  wealthy,  pro^^perous,  and  progrcKsivc  counties 
in  the  west  central  portion  of  the  State,  composed  of  'J'ippecanoe. 
Montgomery,  Boone,  Clinton,  and  Carroll.  The  propottion  of  popiN 
laiton  KCciving  trustees'  relief  In  these  counties  during  the  year  was, 
in  Boone  County,  1  in  38 ;  <'Arri>ll,  1  in  33 ;  Clinton,  1  in  32 ;  Tip- 
pecanoe. I  in  18;  and  Montgomery,  1  in  16.  In  Uppecanoc  and 
Montgomery  Counties  the  proportion  receiving  township  assbtance 
was  more  than  twice  a»  great  as  in  Iloone  County  and  about  twice 
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as  great  ns  in  Cnrroll  County.  'Iliese  counties  compose  a  com- 
pact body  u(  {erliic  a»d  highly  cultivated  land,  with  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  with  identically  (he  same  climate  in  ever)* 
portion. 

Descend  from  counties  to  townships.  The  ei^ht  townships  con- 
taining the  latest  eight  cities  in  tlie  Slate  gave  relief  in  proportion 
to  the  population  as  follows ;  the  township  containing  the  city  of 
Lufayeite  gave  official  outdoor  relief  to  i  in  ii  of  its  inhahiiants; 
that  containing  the  city  of  Richmond  aided  i  in  34;  that  containing 
the  city  of  Rransvitlc  aided  1  in  24 ;  that  containing  the  city  of 
South  lk;nd  aided  1  in  25  \  that  containing  the  city  of  Fori  Wayne 
aided  I  In  >6  -,  ttiat  containing  the  city  of  Terre  Haute  aided  1  in  301 
that  containing  the  city  of  New  Albany  aided  ■  in  35 ;  that  contain- 
ing the  city  of  Indianapolis  aided  i  in  59.  The  proportion  o( 
citizens  aided  in  the  city  of  Lafayette,  which  is  one  of  the  wtralthicst 
cities  according  to  population  in  the  country,  h  more  than  Ave  time<i 
05  great  as  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  and  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  in  any  of  the  other  ciries  here  mentioned.  The  city  of  Richmond, 
composed  originally  of  a  Quaker  population,  and  still  in  many  ways 
dominated  by  Quaker  ideas  of  Uirift  and  cun^rvatisin,  lias  always 
been  r^arded,  and  undoubtedly  in,  one  of  tlic  most  prosperous  and 
substantial  cities  in  the  State.  Yel  in  Richmond  1  person  in 
every  24  received  official  outdoor  relici  during  the  year, 

Clinton  County  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  Indiana. 
Its  biTgCKt  city  has  not  mere  than  8,000  population,  and  its  soil  is 
uniformly  fertile  and  in  a  high  stale  of  cultivation.  The  population 
is  largely  of  New  England  descent,  and  is  thrifty  and  prosperous  at 
all  times.  Clinton  County  conuiiis  fourteen  townships.  The  pro- 
portion of  population  in  each  of  these  townships  which  received 
ofTicial  outdoor  relief  in  the  year  under  consideration  was  respec- 
tively as  follows  :  Centre  township,  1  in  8  ;  Washington,  1  >n  33  ; 
Johnson,  t  in  35 ;  Sugar  Creek,  1  in  36;  Ross.  1  in  39:  Klrklin.  1 
in  43 ;  Owen,  1  in  43 ;  Forest,  1  in  53 ;  Michigan,  1  in  57  ;  Warren, 
1  in  63  :  Union,  1  in  123  ;  Jacluon,  ■  in  141  ;  Madison,  1  in  iSo ; 
Perry,  1  in  i8z.  Centre  township,  in  which  the  proportion  was  t  in 
8,  contains  the  city  of  Frankfort,  with  a  population  of  possibly 
8,000.  No  other  town  in  the  county  contains  more  than  one 
thousand  |K>pulation.  The  people  of  the  different  townships  appeal 
to  the  overseers  ol  the  poor  for  relief  as  educated  by  previous  over- 
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seers,  and  the  overseers  now  in  office  respond  to  applications  Cor  aid 
according  to  their  several  dispositions. 

Tliroughout  all  the  State  tUc  condiltons  arc  ihc  same, —  no  uni- 
formity, little  or  no  invcsiigution,  little  attention  to  common  business 
principles,  and  no  sane,  deliberate,  and  shrewd  inquiry  intfi  Ihe 
actual  needs  o(  applicants  or  into  the  best  methods  of  suppl)'ing 
those  nccdii.  The  result  is  what  might  be  expected, —  a  hodge- 
podge of  loose  business  methods  and  oJBcial  extravagance,  in  which 
the  unfurluiiatc  and  the  impostor  share  alike,  in  which  indepen- 
dence is  broken  down  and  pauperism  and  professional  mendicancy 
are  (osiered,  in  which  the  sulTcring  and  distressed  are  humiliated  bjr 
association  with  the  frauduk-nl  in  the  public  mind,  in  which  the 
exigences  of  party  politics  and  the  demands  of  personal  favoritism 
ntay  be  lUliitfied  witliout  detection,  in  which  more  Llian  $500,000  ia 
annu;illy  expended  of  hard-UTunj;  taxes,  and  in  which  tliere  is  no 
indurcmcnt  in  |>rQpcrly  discharge  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  no 
reward  for  personal  elTort.  In  saj-ing  ibis,  it  is  not  meant  to 
intimate  that  the  tounship  overseers  of  the  poor  arc  a  dishonorable 
body  of  men.  They  are  good  and  bad,  exactly  as  a  thousand  pri- 
vate citizens  are  good  and  bad-  They  work  tinder  laws  loosely 
drawn  and  loosely  interpreted.  1'hey  succunib  to  customs  which 
have  prevailed  among  their  predecessors  for  many  years.  They 
yield  to  pressure  brought  upon  them  by  prominent  members  of  their 
»mi)ll  constituencies.  They  are  not  paid  a  sutfictent  salary  to  justify 
iheni  in  giving  to  the  duties  of  the  office  the  time  necessary  for  their 
proper  discharge,  'i'hey  arc  burdened  with  a  multitude  of  other 
duties,  in  addition  to  that  of  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 
The  criticism  here  made  of  their  methods  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  numerous  and  serious  disadvantages  under 
which  they  labor. 

I (c  wito  attacks  an  existing  order  usually  gains  but  an  impatient 
hearing,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  propose  a  remedy  for  the  faults 
which  he  points  out.  Knowing  tbi:i  full  well,  1  am  compelled  to 
confess  my  inability  to  propose  a  sy^cm  of  official  outdoor  poor 
relief  which  would  meet  the  countless  demands  upon  it.  As  society 
is  at  present  organised.  1  duuht  the  wisdom  of  absolutely  abolishing 
official  outdoor  fclicf,  although  that  method  of  disposing  of  the  entire 
matter  appeals  strongly  to  me.  If  a  cask  leak  from  a  thousand  small 
apertures,  the  waste  cannot  be  controlled.     If  the  waste  be  only  from 
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the  spigot,  it  may  be  quickly  and  cosily  rcgtilated.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  oflicial  outdoor  relief  in  Indiana  the  public  funds  are 
wasting  through  a  thousand  channels.  Would  it  be  possible,  by 
placing  the  administration  of  ofBci^il  outdoor  relief  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  trained  oftcers,  .so  to  rej:ulate  expenditures  :1k  to  insuic  the 
benefits  desired  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  w^iste  and  the  fos- 
tering of  mendicancy? 
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Canon  Barncit  has  called  attention  to  ihc  fact  lh.it.  of  all  agencies 
for  the  tcVkI  of  ihc  poor,  guverninenlal  agencies  arc  by  far  the  most 
important.  The  State  assists  more  widows,  orphans,  defeetive», 
prisoners,  aged  persons,  and  sick  than  all  church  and  private 
persons  combined.  TlKrefore,  the  legislation  which  governs  this 
vast  exjMinditure  demands  our  serious  study.  It  reaches  out  the 
hand  o(  help  to  the  dweller  in  the  most  remote  township  within  the 
national  domain.  It  cares  alike  for  the  native  and  the  foreigner, 
for  white  and  black,  anil  for  everj-  form  uf  need  and  infirmity.  As 
to  this  point  Professor  A.  G.  Warner,  in  his  valuable  book  on  Ameri- 
can charities,  makes  the  following  remark  :  "  In  each  commonucalih 
the  fabric  of  the  public  charitable  institutions  rests  upon  the 
quicksands  of  the  poor  1;iw,  which  few  study  and  probably  none 
understand."  The  present  paper  alms  to  furnish  some  data  for 
the  consideration  of  this  diffieult  and  complicated  subject.  It  is 
based  upon  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  statutory  enactments, 
judicial  decisions,  and  adminUtrative  intcrpreLitions  of  all  the  States 
and  Territories  of  the  American  Union,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  procure  the  necessat}*  information  in  one  of  the  bc^t  equipped  law 
libraries  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  H.  .\.  Millis,  whose  faithful, 
arduous,  and  efficient  assistance  has  made  the  accomplishment  of 
this  task  possible,  wilt  present  a  phase  of  the  subject  which  I  pur- 
posely omit.     .Additional  details  will  be  published  later.* 

■  Convdion  in  •alldud,  and  nay  ht  tuii  to  ib*  mfltt. 
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For  American  students  it  is  needless  to  reproduce  the  fonns  of 
our  local  and  general  government.  A  single  (acl  it  is  innparUnt  to 
emphasize:  Each  common nealtli  makes  laws  which  deal  with  the 
matter  of  public  relief  (i)  by  giving  sanction  and  gcncralit)*  to  local 
customs,  <3)  by  regulation  of  local  admliiiHtration,  (3)  by  creating 
and  c'unduciinj;  charities  which  bclont!  1u  the  commoiiwealih  itself. 
The  function  of  the  federal  government,  save  in  the  Tcnitorics  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  ami  in  relation  to  Immigration,  iii 
unimportant. 

Dr.  £.  Mtmsterberg  declares  that  the  entire  5cld  i>f  the  poor  law  is 
simply  an  exact  determination  of  the  personal  relations  of  giver  aiMl 
recipient.  All  cIm?  is  by  the  way.  ft  relates  to  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, and  does  not  belong  to  its  indispensable  content  Thus  we 
exclude  all  private  charity,  save  as  regulated  by  law ;  all  schemes  for 
thrift  and  insurance,  such  as  savings- barks,  loan  associations,  and 
the  like;  and  all  purely  protective  le^slation.  So  far  as  a  person, 
by  his  own  means  or  by  the  means  of  those  connected  with  him  or 
by  private  charity,  is  not  sustained  in  life,  public  relief  enters  as  a. 
factor.  The  poor  law  decides  two  questions,—  who  shall  give  and 
who  receive.  With  this  careful  and  exact  limitation  the  subject  is 
DOI  quite  so  formidable  as  it  would  otherwise  appear.  Vet  the 
difficult)'  of  classifying  the  mass  of  nialcrial   is  very  great. 

I  shall  attempt  to  present  in  compact  form  the  itf^l  answers  to 
the  following  ijucstioiis:  (i)  Who  is  entitled  to  public  relief?  (a> 
On  what  political  community  does  the  burden  of  support  fall^ 
(3)  What  are  the  essential  principles  of  administration  ? 

A  comparative  view  of  our  poor  laws  may  direct  the  attention  off 
younger  or  more  backw.ird  communities  to  the  cjtpcricncc  of  the 
moru  advanced  and  highly  developed  communities.  Such  compar- 
ison stimulates  investigation,  and  thus  Icid-s  tn  improvement.  .'Vfter 
this  comparative  study  of  tlic  law  as  a  whole,  further  examination  of 
the  leifislation  of  the  »es-eral  States  in  detail  is  requisite,  similar  to  that 
so  well  done  by  Professor  John  Cummings,  of  Harx-ard  L'niversity. 
for  Massachusetts  and  New  York.*  The  genetic  development  of  the 
law  must  be  traced  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  suge.  This  latter 
attempt  will  not  he  made  in  the  pre.<ient  article. 

/■irtf.  Tht  A'M/Kfit.— V!ho  is  entitled  to  public  relief?  The 
legal  pauper  must,  for  some  reason,  be  unable  to  support  himself; 

*  fiBor  L«n  al  U*HKhuKiu  aud  Nnr  VMk.  vMh  Appwifkc»  niniuBinf  Ihc  L'nlied  Sinra  In- 
B%n>k«  and  CoMMct  Liboi  Ldwi  U^  John  L'MiiiHiJmi.'Pfc.D  FUdiahcd  (« ihr  AtMiuu  Eo». 
Mailr  AMnMHH.  |alf,  *•» 
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for  instance,  becAu$e  of  infancy,  illness,  inlinnity,  <lefect,  <M  age,  or 
lack  of  remunerative  employment.  lie  roust  be  without  help  from 
others  naturally  bound  lo  support  or  nid  him;  namely,  lelatives 
within  iJm;  prescribed  cie^rccs  of  consangulnit)'  or  affinit}'.  He  must 
be  witlKHil  property  or  income.  iMnally.  lie  must  have  a  "settle- 
niiMit."  gaim.-d  by  birtb  in  ibc  di&trict,  or  by  rcAideuce  for  a  &uted 
term  uf  montlLH  or  ycnrx,  or  by  sustaining  the  relation  of  parent,  wife, 
child,  or  apprentice  to  some  citizen  who  has  a  settlement. 

Sftvnd.  71if  Gh:er. —  What  political  division  is  responsible  for 
giring  wr  wilhholdiiig  relief,  where  appliciitiun  is  made  for  it  by  an 
individual  claiming  to  (all  within  the  above  desciiption  of  a  legal 
pauper  ? 

Tlie  political  divL-4oit»  liable  to  perfom  tliis  duty  are  (t)  the  State, 
(a)  the  co«nt>-.  (3)  the  township,  (4)  the  city, 

I.  The  State  regulates  the  public  relief  given  by  counties,  towns, 
and  cities.  Itstimulaies,  directs,  prescribes  rules,  supervisee,  cvriects 
errors  and  defects,  and  supplements  locnl  provision  for  relief. 
L^slation  is  permissive  or  mandatory.  Sometimes  it  merely  guides 
tbe  impulse  and  stieam  of  locul  relief.  Sometimes  it  uniieb  the 
fesc»iices  of  the  commonwealth  to  provide  Urge  and  costly  institu- 
tions, which  would  too  heavily  tax  the  resources  of  a  narrower 
territory. 

In  a  few  States  the  constitution  requires  the  legislature  to  estab- 
lish ttnd  innintain  a  system  of  pauper  relief.  Usu.^lly,  however,  the 
legi-siaturc  is  left  free  in  this  regard ;  ycl  no  State  lias  entirely 
disregarded  this  natural  duty. 

Outdoor  relief  \i,  »cl(lr>m  provided  for  by  a  State  tax.  In  a  few  of 
the  older  Slates  dependants  without  locnl  seltlemcnts  are  designated 
as  "  State  paupers,''  who  arc  aided  at  the  cost  of  the  State  treasury. 

a.  In  most  .\m«ic.->n  States  the  county  is  authorized  or  required, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  relieve  and  support  the  indigent  pool.  This 
is  the  prc\'alcnl  system,  although  tbe  New  England  States  1iave 
always  shown  n  preference  for  the  system  of  more  purely  local  relief 
by  towns.  New  Hampshire  has  both  town  and  county  organization 
in  pauper  relief. 

The  county  may  discharge  its  duty  directly  or  it  may  employ  local 
officials  for  administration.  These  local  iiuthoritieN  may  t>e  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose  by  the  county  autliorities  or  Ihey  may  be 
elected  by  the  people.  They  sometimes  have  additional  duties  im- 
posed upon  them  by  law.  reUting  lo  roads,  sdiools,  and  other  interests. 


\ 
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It  is  impossiblt;  to  bring  all  the  various  existing  combinations  oC 
local  official  responsibility  tinder  any  single  [onnula  of  erpression. 

Ill  one  ^oup  of  St^itf^  The  county  does  not  appeal  in  outdoor 
relief;  but  this  responsibility  icsls  primatily  upon  the  towns,  those 
who  have  no  local  settlement  being  relieved  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
knuthcr  method  obtains  in  cenain  Stale*  where  the  town  is  ordi- 
rnarily  the  burdcn-bearcr,  but  paupers  viithout  a  town  scttlctncnt  are 
maintained  by  the  counties.  In  sdll  other  Slates  some  counties 
provide  .ill  outdoor  relief,  while  in  other  counties  it  is  fHmi«;hed  by 
the  towns  .  and  the  law  authorizes  Ibe  counties  to  change  at  plciisure 
from  one  system  to  the  other,  either  by  a  popular  vote  or  by  the  act 
of  the  county  legislature.  In  most  Slates  the  county  system  prevails, 
,  and  the  burden  rests  upon  this  political  division.  The  poor  tax  is  a 
Duoly  tax.  The  direct  almoners  report  to  the  county  officials,  and 
arc  in  some  di^ce  under  their  direction. 

3.  In   New   Knjjland,  where    the  town  meeting;  has  from  early 
Dionial  times  been  the  popular  organ  of  control,  t1  was  natural  that 

poor  relief  should  be  governed  by  il.  These  towns,  however, 
guarded  their  privileges  with  jealousy,  which  compelled  the  State  to 
provide  relief  for  dependants  who  were  denied  lights  of  aid  by  towns. 
Tn  the  South  and  West,  where  the  pioneers  lived  in  isolated  homes, 
remote  from  each  other,  tlie  county  liecame  tlte  niilunil  b;i.ii.s  for 
relief.  But  the  township  oiganiiation  oSered  a  convenient  instru- 
ment of  disbursement.  There  is  evident  a  tendency  to  lay  this 
burden  upi>n  the  town,  since  electors  me  more  ready  to  scrutinize 
tlie  methods  of  oflicials  wben  ihey  can  see  and  feel  the  direct  effects 
of  the  system.     In  Delaware  the  "hundreds"  give  relief. 

4.  I^gi^liition  tect^tiize.1  in  incieasing  measure  the  peculiar  needs 
of  cities,  and  it  permits  or  enjoins  them  to  assume  the  burden  of 
their  own  poor. 

75(i>(/.  AJminittratioH  a/  RelUf.—  We  come  now  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  more  complex  question,  By  what  agents  and  methods 
is  public  relief  given  \ 

I.  OoTDooR  RELter. 

By  the  State. —  Where  the  town  system  prevails,  and  where  paupers 
without  local  settlement  are  treated  a&  State  charges,  relief  to  State 
paupers  is  administered  by  the  town  authorities ;  and  the  cost  of  the 
suite  is  reimbursed  from  the  State  treasury. 
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In  MasMchuselts  the  Stute  Board  of  Cliarilies.  through  its  jicveral 
de|K)rtinetils,  has  charge  of  the  pnor  in  ihe  State  almshouse  and 
workhouse  and  of  children  placed  in  families,  aW>  of  the  sick  Stale 
poor  and  of  State  pour  temporaiily  aided  by  town  o0iciat».  This 
board  audits  the  accounts  of  (owns  for  nid  granted  to  the  sick  who 
have  no  settlement,  to  ibe  aged  and  others  who  cannot  be  removed 
lo  a  Stale  almUiouse.  to  paupers  lequinng  only  temporary  aid,  and 
to  foundlings  nnd  destiUite]  infants.  In  New  York  the  legislature 
appropriates  funds  for  the  relief  of  State  paupers,  airangcs  with  local 
authorities  for  iheii  distribution,  and' the  State  Board  of  Charities 
supervises  Ihe  accounts  as  well  as  the  work. 

By  ihe  County. —  An  inlcrcstinj;  difTertncc  must  here  be  noted  in 
the  diflerent  conception  of  the  relation,  in  different  States,  of  poor 
relief  lo  the  judicial  and  cxcciitiv-e  branclu-s  of  local  government.  In 
some  States  the  supervising  authorities  arc  judicial,  and  in  others 
adminislrativc.  They  arc,  for  example,  judicial  in  Nebraska  (juMice 
of  the  peace),  Idaho,  Utah,  and  (>rcgf>n  ^county  courts),  Georgia 
(orditury),  and  Tennessee  (county  judge).  Commonly,  the  oflictaU 
belong  to  the  adminisTrativc  dcpartmcni :  for  example,  in  New  York 
a  board  of  supcn^Mrs,  super%*isors  in  Missis.'sippi,  supervi^Mirs  of  the 
poor  in  Michigan,  county  supervisors  in  California,  and  county  com- 
missioners in  Indiana.  Minnesota,  Nonh  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
Montana,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Wasliin|;ton,  and  Florida.  It 
is  u)tual  to  give  to  these  county  authorities  power  to  levy  a  special  tax 
for  Die  beneiit  of  the  poor,  by  way  of  holh  indoor  and  ouldnor  relief. 
In  some  States  they  appoint  the  local  ahnoners.  In  Michigan  the 
county  supervisors  appoint  the  directors  of  the  poor. 

By  (he  Tenttt. —  Where  the  town  system  pure  and  simple  is  in 
vogue,  the  ufliccrs  are  elected,  and  report  to  the  town  meeting.  It  is 
their  duty  lo  investigate  cases  of  distress  and  to  provide  suitable 
relief.  They  must  keep  records,  which  are  open  to  the  inspection  of 
all  citizens. 

Under  the  county  syslcm  ihc  township  officers  bear  various  titles, 
—  trustees,  overseers,  auditors,  agents,  comtnis^ioners.  They  are 
sometimes  elected,  sometimes  appointed  by  ihe  county  autlwrities; 
and  they  report  to  the  county  officials. 

It  is  desir-tble  llial  IcgislalirMi  shotild  be  had  requiring  transcripts 
of  all  records  of  pauper  relief  to  be  forwarded  to  the  State  board* 
of  public  charities,  for  by  no  other  means  can  wc  ever  hope  to  .secure 
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reliable  statistics  of  outdoor  relief.  From  ihis  poioi  of  view  the 
Ri<>thods  of  Massadmitelts,  Oliio,  Indiana,  and  Michi^n.  may  be 
studied  with  adxniitige. 

The  mode,  quantity,  and  kind  of  relief  ore  riuely  prescribed  by 
law.  Outdoor  relief  is  expected  to  be  temporary.  The  legal  pre- 
sumption IK  in  fnvor  of  the  mainteimnce  of  n  permanent  p:)iipt;r  in 
the  poorhou^c.  But  the  facts  of  administration  by  no  means  always 
agree  with  the  law  in  its  letter  or  in  its  spirit. 

Outdoor  relief  mun  be  in  kind,  not  in  money.  This  Is  an 
unwritten  r.ithcr  than  a  written  law.  It  is,  howet'cr,  Ic^ly  obliga- 
tor)* in  Minnesota.  The  details  are  left  lo  the  discretion  of  the 
alfflooer. 


3.  Boarding  Out. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  where  the  population  is 
spurge,  tliere  is  no  almshouse.  'ITiis  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  arc  tow  few  patipvrs  to  justify  the  expen.'«c.  tf  pxupvrs  are 
homeless  and  helpless,  llicy  need  tlie  surroundings  of  home  life. 
From  early  limes  this  condition  has  been  met  by  boarding  out 
such  paupers, —  a  ir»:thod  which  has  been  approved  and  iiiilhoriicd  in 
the  .statutes  of  many  State;).  The  county  or  tnwn  officials  enter  into 
a  contract  with  a  farmer  or  other  )Krson,  who  agrees  to  care  for  the 
paupers  who  may  bv  assigned  to  him  for  a  fixed  sura,  per  capita  or 
in  i^ross.  In  makinj;  this  contract,  the  value  of  the  pauper  as  a, 
Ulw>rer  is  occasion^tlly  taken  into  the  account.  In  some  State*,  as 
ill  OkLihotna,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  the  law  stipulates  ihai 
this  method  shall  be  employed  until  a  poorhouse  ts  provided. 

Ilinding  out  i<i  a  practice  not  essentially  tlilTerent  from  bounding 
out.  It  ii  more  suitable  for  cliildrcn  and  youths.  In  some  States 
idle  and  dissolute  beggars  or  \^gr3nts  may  be  bound  out  to  persons 
willing  to  employ  them.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  and 
Khodc  Island  it  i:(  provided  that  their  earning  ahall  be  applied  to 
the  support  of  their  families. 

y  Ai-MsHot;s»:s  axi>  WontcHOtisE^ 

The  alternative  of  outdoor  relief  is  the  pootltousc.  The  statutes 
evince  a  slight  preference  for  indoor  relief,  but  the  selection  of  the 
method  to  be  adopter!  in  each   individual  instance  is  gcnerntly  left  to 
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the  discretion  o(  the  local  authorities.  In  theory  the  poorhousc  or 
almsliousc  is  a  workhouse  where  it  is  expected  tlut  every  inmate 
shall  earn  hix  living  by  his  labor  in  so  far  as  his  sireiigth  permits. 
Naturally,  llie  law  lakes  no  notice  of  the  practical  (liRiculty  of 
securing  sufficient  labor  from  pauperis,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
arc  immature,  aged,  crippled,  i!t,  vicious,  or  po^iiibly  criminal. 

Reft:n;ncc  hns  been  made  to  a  clnxs  «f  paupers  known  as  "State 
paupers."  for  whom  provision  must  be  made  in  institutions,  where 
outdoor  relief  is  impracticable  or  undesirable.  Massachusetts  main- 
tains a  State  almshouse  (or  .State  pittipcr^  which  is  governed  by 
trustees  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  is  supported  out  of  the 
State  treasury.  New  York  selects  fifteen  county  almshouses,  and 
supports  its  State  paupers  in  tlicm  by  agrevment  with  the  county 
officials  as  (o  tenns  and  conditions. 

Statistics  show  a  ste-idy  increase  in  the  number  of  county  alms- 
bouses,  The  most  ^.-oininon  rule  of  law  is  to  authorize  county 
ofliciaU  to  purchase  land,  erect  a  building  or  buildings,  and  appoint 
a  superintendent  to  man.ige  the  institution.  In  some  States  the 
coutity  farm  is  leased  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  some  other  contract 
is  made  with  him,  by  the  ivrnns  of  which  he  is  granted  permission  (o 
appropriate  to  himself  whatever  he  can  make  out  of  the  farm  and 
the  labor  of  the  pauper  inmates. 

Wc  have  already  »een  that,  where  the  number  of  paupers  is  small, 
it  is  often  more  economical  lo  contract  with  some  farmer  or  farmers 
to  care  for  paupers  at  a  stipulated  rale  Chun  to  purchase  a  county 
farm  and  piovidc  an  almshouM.  Under  this  system  the  farmer's 
home  is  realty  converted  into  a  pcorhou-ic  on  a  Nniall  scale.  He  is 
sometimes  clothed  witi)  quasi-official  authority,  which  enables  him  to- 
compel  the  paupers  wntier  his  care  lo  perforin  such  labor  as  is  possi- 
ble for  lliem. 

Where  townships  are  responsible  for  their  own  settled  p:iupers, 
they  may  Ix:  legally  authorized  to  send  ihcm  to  the  county  farm, 
paying  to  the  <,-i>iiiily  wlialevt^r  may  be  established  as  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  town  pool  so  supported.  Tow^s  and  cities  arc  some- 
times authorized,  on  the  other  hand,  to  provide  poorhouses  of  their 
own,  and  lo  require  dependents  to  accept  relief  in  them. 

With  respect  lo  the  admission  of  inmates,  legislation  is  usually 
limited  to  the  determination  of  the  officer  authorized  to  grant  the 
necessary  ccnificate  to  enable  the  keeper  in  chlt^^e  of  a»  almshouse 
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to  receive  and  retain  a  pauper  t»niiiiitle<l  to  >1.  It  U  very  desirable 
that  the  terms  of  admissiun  should  be  exactly  and  carefully  defined, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  iilni?>hou»c  from  becoming  .1  snug  harbor  for 
vagrant!),  and  in  order  to  turn  away  (mm  it  children,  the  feeble- 
tnitided,  and  the  ttvsane,  who  can  be  more  suitably  cared  for  else- 
where. 

The  employment  of  inmateK  Is  expressly  required  by  law  in  many 
States.  In  some  States,  counties  are  autborized  to  i>«iablish  stone- 
yuds,  wood-yards,  and  other  labor  tests.  The  difficulty  of  providing 
suitable  occupation  for  paupers  is  very  great,  especially  in  the 
Northern  States,  where  the  winters  are  long  and  Mvere  and  the 
ground  is  frozea  for  Sfveiaf  months.  As  this  problem  is  worked  out 
locally,  the  successful  re?*iiliH  of  cJtiwiimenialion  will  no  doubt  grad- 
ually be  reflected  in  legislation.  Mcannrhile  ibe  experience  had 
with  the  (rerman,  Dutch,  and  Knglish  colonics  of  workinpnen,  re- 
quites to  be  carefully  studied  by  legislators;  and  tentative  exiwri- 
menis  should  be  made  in  a  similar  direction.  It  Es  noionous  that 
idleness  is  the  curse  of  our  existing  poorhotises  in  every  portion  of 
the  land. 

It  n  important  that  discharges  ftom  the  poorbousc  should  be  legally 
controlled.  The  general  Dpiniun  eiiilMMlied  in  law  seeins  to  be  that, 
the  sooner  a  pauper  leaves  the  public  institution,  the  earlier  will  the 
taxpayers  be  relieved  of-the  burden  of  his  suppoit,  and  that  there- 
fore we  ought  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  htn  going.  The 
silence  of  the  law  permits  paupers  to  discharge  themselves,  so  that, 
when  the  birds  return  in  the  spring  and  the  wheel  barrows  begin  to 
creak  in  the  lane,  these  migratory  jail-birds  move  ford>,  singly  or  in 
groups,  lo  frighten  lariners'  wive*,  beat  their  way  on  railroads,  and 
beg  from  door  to  door.  Frequently  imbecile  women  make  tLse  of 
the  almshouse  periodically  as  a  malcmily  hospital,  and  then  go  forth 
again  unhindered,  to  become  the  irrcS|»onsible  prey  of  their  own 
piSskHis  and  of  the  passions  of  vicious  men.  Evils  such  as  these 
call  loudly  for  proper  remedial  legislation.  Vagrants  must  be  pro- 
vided with  work.  and.  if  reluct.nnt  to  n-ork.  <ir>mprllcd  lo  labor  for 
their  own  support. —  an  end  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  sen- 
tencing ihcm  to  compulsory  labor  in  a  workhouse,  rather  titan  in  an 
atm<'hiiuse,  (or  a  definite  or  indefinite  period. 
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.\.  Sick  Pai:pkrs. 

Two  genera!  metliods  of  caring  (or  pAupeni  are  prekcribed  by  our 
laws,  which  correspond  respectively  to  ouidoor  and  indoor  relief, 
namely:  (i)  mcdica!  attendance  at  their  hotnc^  by  physicians  paid 
for  ihb  service  front  the  public  treasury;  and  1.3)  medical  attendance 
in  soinc  hos|HtaI  or  inlinnary  owned  or  subsidized  by  the  commu- 
nity. 

It  is  usual  to  appoint  a  county  or  city  physician,  wbo  is  paid  tiom 
the  rales.  His  salary  may  or  may  not  be  tixed  by  lav.  Ordinarily, 
it  iG  determined  by  aj^ement  with  the  local  authorities ;  but  in 
Pennsylvania  the  statute  una  ii  iit  5300  per  annum,  iind  in  Nebraska 
ai  $200. 

In  South  (Carolina  and  'I 'exas  the  town  or  county  is  authorized  to 
provide  an  infirmary  ia  connection  with  each  poorhouse.  In  New 
V'ork,  Ohio,  and  many  other  States,  special  authority  is  given  la 
cities  to  erect  and  mainlAin  hospttaU.  Or  tlie  Stale  itself  may,  as 
in  Connecticut  and  Missiysippl.  make  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  hospitals,  reserving  to  itself  the  privilege  of  sending  to  them  the 
indigent  sick.  Micliigan  maintains  a  hospitiil  in  connection  with 
the  medical  school  of  its  State  university,  and  the  poor  are  sent  (o  it 
from  the  counties.  Pennsylvania  maintains  a  numhci  of  special 
hospitals  for  ininern  in  (he  coal  regiuii.i  of  that  Slate.  In  that  and 
in  other  Slates  it  is  prondcd  that  Stales,  counties,  or  cities  may 
contract  with  private  hospitaLi  for  the  care  of  the  sick  pool  at  a 
fijied  sum  per  patient.  Or  the  law  mny  provide  t]i;it  muntupalilies 
shall  have  and  exercise  an  option  whether  to  maintain  hospitals  of 
their  ou-n  or  care  for -the  stele  poor  in  private  hospiuls  under  con- 
tract. 

S-    Kei.IKP   of    DkI'BXDRNT  CHtLDRE-V. 

'f'hc  Uwa  vary  greatly  in  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  protection 
given  by  them  to  dependent  and  neglected  children.  Massachusetts 
is  a  tv-pe  of  the  nost  extended  assumption  of  parental  dutie.<i  by  the 
Slate.  All  children  under  fourteen  year»  of  age  who  have  no  local 
settlement  become  the  wards  of  the  State,  if  they  are  public 
chafes,  arc  neglected  or  cruelly  treated,  are  not  educated,  or  are 
exposed  to  vicious  exLimple.  The  towns  care  for  their  own  deiiend- 
cnt  children. 
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Statistical  inquiricit  show  a  great  deal  of  diminulion  of  the  number 
of  cbildreti  In  poorhouMS.  Public  opinion  is  rapidly  cr)-stalliting  in 
opposition  to  this  barbarous  cuKlom :  and  this  opposition  is  expressed 
not  only  in  the  private  care  of  dependent  children,  hut  in  te^slation. 
Thi:  following  States  deserve  lo  be  placed  upon  a  roll  of  honor  as 
having  cTiACEcd  laws  prohibiting  the  placing  of  innocent  youth  in 
contact  with  conliimed  paupets  and  vagrants.  Separate  pro%-Uion  is 
made  in  Massac hui^ett^  for  nil  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  except 
infants  wiih  their  mothers:  in  New  Mampshin:  for  all  between  the 
age»  of  three  and  (if tceti,  except  thoiu:  of  unsound  mind;  in  Con- 
necticut for  all  betu'een  the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen,  after  a  home 
has  been  pro\i<led :  in  Khndc  fsland:  in  New  York  for  all  children 
except  the  crippled:  in  Pennsylvania  for  all  except  defectives;  in 
Michigan,  in  Indl-tna  for  all  except  infanls :  in  Missouri  for  all 
between  the  ages  of  fiw  and  sixiccn.  except  defcclives  ;  in  Minne- 
sota for  all  between  the  ages  uf  two  and  fourteen:  in  Marviund  for 
all  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen,  except  defectives.  Ohio 
also  his  a  place  upon  1111.1  roll  of  honor.  Possibly  some  States 
which  ought  to  have  l>ecn  here  iiKluded  have  been  overlooked, 
althoi^Ii  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  list  complete.  The 
silence  of  the  law  in  other  Hxates  is  otninoiis,  for  it  implie<k  that  local 
uuthonties  havx  the  power  to  neglect  one  o(  the  plainest  duties  of 
huniamty. 

M.v<uiachusctts  boasts  an  infant  asylum  and  an  ebborate  system 
of  placing  children  out  in  private  homes.  New  Hampshire  cares  for 
children  in  private  institutions,  having  regard  in  their  commitment 
lo  the  rcligiou.s  belief  of  ttieir  pntenl-t.  St)  docs  New  York,  Khode 
Island  has  a  State  iiume  and  school.  New  Jersey  makes  use  of 
private  homc»,  not  sccurian,  and  pays  for  the  support  of  each  child 
at  the  rate  '»f  t-t.$o  per  week.  In  Pennsylvania  counties  are 
authorized  to  build  children's  homes,  which  must  not  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  poorhouscs.  Michigan,  klinnesota.  and  Wisconsin  have 
Stale  public  schools  and  a  placing-aut  nystcm.  Indiun.-i,  Ohio,  and 
Kansas  authorize  subsidies  by  counties  to  private  homes  (or  children. 
Montana  has  a  State  institution  for  children.  Colorado  has  a  Sute 
home  (or  dependent  children  and  Another  for  foundlings  Had  orphans. 
West  Virginia.  .South  Carolina,  and  ^larjland  subsidize  private 
institutiotu.  In  Nonh  Carolina  the  county  commissioners  have 
power  to  establish  county  children's  homes. 
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A  good  home,  with  .genuine  family  care,  as  all  are  agreed,  is  better 
than  the  best  "  instilutiAn."  Four  methods  of  placing  dependent 
childten  in  families  iuve  been  tccogniied  from  An  early  day  in  our 
Ktaluies  ;  namely,  (i)  adoption,  (a)  binding  out,  (3^  placing  oiii,  and 
(4)  boardtnj;  out. 

I.  Adoption  is  ilie  RKlhod  which  corre^pniids  to  jMrsona)  atliicU- 
iDcnt  between  a  child  and  its  fosicr  parent.  It  often  results  from 
the  simple  fact  of  living  together,  begun  under  one  of  the  other 
methods  of  placing  out.  In  order  to  secure  possession  of  cliildreit 
to  tbek  foster  parents,  various  methods  of  traasfcr  of  parental 
authority  and  responsibility  have  been  authorized  by  law.  'Hie 
overseers  of  the  poor,  who  arc  official  guardians  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, may  consent  to  their  adoption.  Or  the  parents  of  such  children 
may  give  similar  consent.  Or,  where  private  charitable  corporations 
are  the  legal  guardians  of  children,  coniunt  may  be  given  by  such 
corporations.  In  all  cases  the  deciding  authority  is  the  local  court, 
and  adoption  is  autliendcated  by  reference  to  the  judicial  record  in 
each  case. 

3.  Binding  out  is  a  method  which  corresponds  to  (he  conceptioo 
of  a  bu.sines&  contract.  .\  farmer  or  maniifaciurer  agrees  to  siip|>ort, 
clolbc,  and  educate  a  child,  ni'th  the  express  understanding  that  the 
youth  is  to  render  a  return  for  his  support  up  to  a  certain  age  in 
labor.  Apprenticeship  is  still  recognized  by  law ;  but  it  is  in  less 
common  use  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery 
in  nearly  all  modern  industries.  Under  the  factory  system  but  a 
short  term  of  apprenticeship  is  requisite,  after  which  an  employee  is 
qualified  lo  earn  wages.  'I'lris  opens  opportunities  for  boys  which 
render  them  unwilling  to  serve  out  their  lime. 

3.  Placing  out  and  boarding  out  are  methods  which  arise  from  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  a  temporary  home  at  least  for  certain 
wards  of  the  community.  To  avoid  the  evils  incident  to  life  m  large 
institutions,  where  adoption  is  impracticable,  the  authorities  are  em- 
powered to  make  contracts  witli  private  families  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  dt^pcmk-nl  children. 

4.  flacing  out  is  usually  nithoiit  cost,  and  ts  relatively  permanent. 
Boarding  out  is  for  a  fixed  sum,  and  the  relation  formed  is  of  a  less 
permanent  character. 
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6.    DF-PEVfiKNT    DEFECriVKS. 

Three  purposes  oontrul  public  provision  for  defecliveA,  —  education, 
public  health,  and  public  wcurity.  The  blind  and  Lhc  deaf  are  often 
clasAcd  with  the  defective  hccauv;  they  sulTcr  from  the  defect  of  .1 
sense,  not  that  it  i»  intended  by  this  exprewton  to  imply  that  there 
is  in  them  any  dtfi-ct  of  intelligence  or.  if  trained,  of  the  power  of 
setf-suppoit.  This  chai^icterizatinn  has  been  objected  to :  but  it  b; 
imposaiblc  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  duty  of  the  State  toward  idl 
persons  who  require  somi:  form  of  special  care,  at  public  expense, 
without  including  ibem.  The  educational  factor  is  dominant  in  their 
case.  In  case  of  the  insane,  the  epileptic,  and  tlie  feeble-minded. 
the  educational  end  is  subordinate,  while  health  and  sccurily  are 
dominant  factors.  The  purpose  of  care  for  inebriates  h  not  yet 
clearly  defined  in  the  social  consciotisness,  and  this  mental  confuuon 
displays  itM'lf  in  incongruous  Ic^i.-d^itinn. 

The  States  have  relieved  the  local  governments  from  the  chief 
burden  of  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  of  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  acute  and  dangeTous  insane.  A  narrow  ter- 
ritory is  not  able  to  support  a  targe  institution.  11ie  iitatc  can 
secure  a  higher  order  of  ability  for  the  treatment  of  these  difficult 
lortns  of  misfortune.  Claissitication  would  be  imposisible  in  small 
institutions  maintained  by  counties  or  towns. 

■  T^e  Blitut. —  The  governing  principles  with  reference  10  Iqtisla- 
lion  on  behalf  of  the  dependent  blind  are  as  follows:  <i)  All  chil- 
dren are  cnlJllcd  to  an  education  and  preparation  foi  life.  Tlic  free 
public  Mhool  must  be  open  to  all,  rich  and  poor.  (3)  Itodily  in- 
firmity should  be  no  bar  to  the  enjoyment  of  The  advantages  of  the 
public-school  system.  If  ordinar)-  methods  of  cducalion  fail,  other 
alternative  methods  known  to  science  should  be  provided.  {3)  Mo 
child  can  legally  be  excluded  from  the  public  school  on  account  of 
the  poverty  ot  its  parents.  Therefore,  in  order  to  secure  school  priv- 
ileges for  indigent  children,  they  must  be  given  sucli  aisislance  as 
they  require.  This  brings  ihe  dependent  defectives  within  the  scope 
of  lhc  poor  law.  (4)  State  institutions  arc  more  suitable  for  dcfca- 
ives,  because  there  are  too  few  of  them  in  any  town,  or  even  in  a 
single  county,  to  make  the  maintenance  of  separate  institutions  for 
their  bcncht  economical. 

]n  nearly  all  the  Stales  the  cost  of  board,  tuition,  and  other  i»ci- 
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dental  expenses  of  the  indigent  blind,  while  receiving  »n  educatioD 
in  A  State  instiliilion,  is  borne  by  the  State,  while  that  of  tr;inspor- 
tation  and  clothing  is  usuall)'  charged  to  the  county  or  town  in  which 
the  pupil  has  a  senlemeni.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  the 
cost  of  clothing  and  tiansportation  U  also  paid  by  the  State.  In 
North  Carolina  the  county  pays,  and  in  Delaware  payment  is  made 
from  the  sdiool  fund.  In  some  States  (he  number  of  yc^rs  during 
Mhicli  a  blind  |x;mon  may  l>e  retained  in  ii  Stiite  itcbool  at  public 
expense  is  limited  by  law.  In  others  not.  The  laws  differ  also  as  to 
the  age  of  admission  to  a  State  school  in  different  States,  the  gen- 
eral principle  heinj;  that  persons  u(  Hchool  age  are  eligible. 

TA^  DiiiJ. —  The  same  purposes  and  principles  regulate  the  social 
trealmcnt  of  the  deaf  which  govern  that  of  the  blind,  2a  just  stated. 
Pro\ision  U  made  fi>t  payment  by  the  parents  or  reiative.t  of  blind 
and  deaf  pupils  in  State  inslitulions,  where  the  parents  arc  in  a  pecu- 
niary condition  lo  do  so,  in  a  number  of  States.  In  others  the  insti- 
tutions are  free  to  all  citiitens  of  the  State  without  e^tcepiion,  as  are 
the  public  schools. 

Tht  /wdfl/.— The  admisMon  of  insane  persons  to  almshouses  is 
n  recognized  defect  in  the  legislation  of  many  Stales,  and  it  is  every- 
nhc re  liable  to  gross  abuse.  1*hc  famous  Wisconsin  plan  must  not 
be  confounded  with  almshouse  care  of  the  insane.  It  is  a  system 
'  of  local  care  of  the  chronic  and  harn)le9»  insane  under  the  Stale 
regulation  and  supervision,  ^^'ith  the  consent  of  the  State  iio»r<l 
of  Control,  counties  may  establish  county  insane  asylums,  but  not 
otherwise.  The  State  board  has  power  to  |>as:s  uikjii  Ihe  architect- 
ural  plans,  as  well  as  upon  the  location ;  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  its 
consent  will  l>e  withheld.  For  each  insane  patient  maintained  in  a 
State  hospital  the  county  from  Khich  he  is  committed  contributes 
(1.50  a  nxxk  toward  hb  or  her  support ;  and,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  the 
Stale  pays  $1.50  per  week  for  the  support  of  each  chronic  insane 
patient  in  a  county  asylum. 

In  a  past  age  the  insane  were  popularly  regarded  as  dangerous 
creatures,  "  madmen,"  who  had  to  be  restrained,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  inllicting  injury-  upon  themselves  or  others.  Kor  this 
reason  it  was  natural  lo  cpniine  them  in  prisons.  Uut  the  progress 
of  science  and  philanthropy  has  slowly  modified  public  opinion  in 
this  ri^ard,  and  the  law  ha.t  been  corro|>ondingly  amended.  The 
correct  view  is  now  commonly  accepted,—  that  the  insane  are  simply 
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sick  (olkf  whose  nervous  duorder  requires  special  hospitnl  ireaiinent. 
The  insane  ate,  as  a  nile,  no  longer  liable  to  be  sent  to  jail,  although, 
where  detention  hospitaJs  are  not  provided,  the  jail  nuy,  without 
express  legal  permission,  be  used  as  a  place  of  temporary  conline- 
mcnt  for  dangerous  lunatics.  The;  law  in  Connecticut  forbids  such 
detention  under  any  circumstances.  Maryland  permits  the  keeping 
of  insane  persons  in  jail  nol  longer  than  ten  days.  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  the  T«rritor>'  of  Oklahoma  permit  their  conlincmcnt  in 
jails,  "if  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  (he  asylums."  There  ought 
always  to  be  room  for  them  in  hospitals  and  asylums;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, proper  provision  for  the  inaanc  docs  nut  keep  pace  with  their 
rapid  accumulation  in  custody. 

Our  statutes  still  reveal,  with  the  proverbial  conserv-atixm  of  legal 
conditions,  a  fading  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  superstition  as  to 
the  criminality  of  insanity.  Tlic  insane  arc  still  "tried"  before  a 
judge,  and  sometimes  before  a  jury,  a.t  if  they. had  committed  a  crim- 
inal ntfencc;  and  the  procedure  in  inquests  in  lunacy  too  frequent!/ 
SDggc&ts  a  presumption  of  responsible  wrong-doing.  This  is  more 
than  :l  mere  question  of  phraseology.  Penalty  attaches  to  a  vol* 
unlary  anti-social  act:  in<i:inily  is  diMasc.  The  i^taiules  .thould 
make  this  distinction  so  plain  that  the  prison  may  be  terrible  to 
offenders,  while  (he  ho^ipitnl  i.s  recognized  to  be  a  solace  and  refuge 
for  the  unfortunate.  There  must  of  course  be  legal  procedure  and 
solemn  forms  of  examination  of  alleged  lunatics,  in  order  to  protect 
the  innocent  against  spite  and  greed  and  the  public  from  imposi- 
tion. In  some  States  tlie  courts  commit  the  patient  to  a  hospital 
upon  tlie  cerlilicale  of  one  or  more  physicians.  In  others  a  jury  is 
either  required  or  may  be  demanded.  A  few  States —  notably,  Iowa 
—  provide  for  the  creation  of  permanent  commissions  in  lunacy. 

The  laws  of  Massachaseits,  Michigan,  Minne:wta,  and  Virginia^ 
provide  for  boarding  out  the  dependent  insane  who  arc  quiet  and 
harmless. 

The  dependent  insane  may  be  supported  by  tlie  State,  the  county, 
the  town,  or  the  city,  according  to  their  sctllemcnts.  The  common 
rule  i.s  for  the  State  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance,  while  the 
municipality  provides  for  the  cost  of  clothinj;  and  transportation. 
Provision  is  usually  made  for  collection  by  the  State  of  the  cost  of 
board  and  treatment  from  the  friends  of  patients  who  are  able  to  pay 
for  the  same.     In  a  few  States  —  fur  instance,  in  Illinois  —  no  public 
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It  is  »o»etn»c*  d*i»ed  tfc«  by  rrqalrit  s«ck 

itMrtnaieu  jmI  n  masf  caaUt  cauo  Car 
I  there  it  dov  bo  joob  ia  Ikcse  Mtttotna. 

TV  Jii^fr  mimini — Tbc  ptcigRss  of  sckncc  ami  the  viclrr  £lii- 
fion  o<  gencnl  nforautiOB  hive  cwpePed  >  degrtc  of  wcggaitiott 
of  ibc  dHracteritlici  a«d  necd»  ol  tfot»  and  iwibecaes.  which  bccias 
lo  fiod  LM|W.Miiu«i  m  ln^ulatiwn.  The  aMJuiity  of  the  inenbcr)  of 
dm  bdplcai  tbtm  tn  cued  for  at  hotne.  Bat  Mtnb  idiou  ur  per- 
■itied  10  p>  at  brge.  tike  derciict»  dfiftins  in  the  thinnris  of  coan- 
nercc  obstntctiag  vsttI  and  cndaagotaf;  life.  RcceM  kpabtkai 
rrreaU  a  tatSettcj  to  r^ud  the  feefaie-annded  as  cdocahle  and 
capxbk  ot  betne  qnaBiied  by  ntteblc  tniamc  (or  the  ordtiuiy 
puntdts  of  life  This  is  *a  error.  But  a  should  be  the  aim  of 
rrrry  adraoocd  Cocntwon  wealth  to  tnaiatain  at  l«axl  a  rastmltat 
departmcBt  for  the  br^e  mtmber  of  imbedle  jmitb  «fao  are  orfani- 
calljr  iacapablc  of  bcii^  trained  for  caapetitire  careen.  Ttw  fot* 
lowing  States  hare  provided  special  in&titatioat  for  ih«  care  of  the 
feeble-minded  :  Ne»  \'ork.  New  Jersey.  Pcnnsj-Kinia.  Ohio^  Midi- 
g:as.  Wisconsn.  MinneMHa.  Indtjna.  Itlittois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska. 
California.  Ketiluckr,  and  MaryUnd.  I^opcr  subjects  are  »cnt  from 
Itdawue  to  the  I'cniuylraDia  State  inslitutioa  for  idiots.  Arizona 
cufnniiu  idiots  to  ber  asyluffl&  for  the  tnune.  New  York  has  ft 
custodial  borne  for  untcachable  idiots  and  an  isj'Ium  for  feeble- 
minded women.  Several  State  insiiluitons  maintain  both  educa- 
tional and  custodial  departm«Dt&. 

EpiUftiis. —  Tile  epileptic;^  bavc  not  yei  come  to  be  generally  rec- 
ognized as  a  distinct  class.  M^ny  serious  cases  of  epilepsy  are 
treated  in  hospitals  for  the  in&ane,  where  they  are  an  alien  element. 
Separate  instil titions  for  epileptics  are  maintained  at  State  expense  in 
Obio,  New  York,  and  Massacbiisctts.  Mar)-|and,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  nrtd  (California  are  tmnnng  in  the  same 
direction. 

Jnibriaits. —  American  legislation  relating  to  inebriates  touches  tbe 
criminal  law  on  one  side  and  tJie  pauper  law  at  the  other.  Massa- 
chusetts in  1S95  provided  a  State  hospital  for  dipsomaniacs,  the 
support  of  «hicli  is  on  the  same  basis  as  that  o(  the  State  hospitals 
for  the  insane.     In   Vermont,  inebriates  may  be  committed  to  in- 
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stitutions  as  insane.  Pennsylvania  permits  (he  tustitulion  o(  county 
inebriate  asylums  in  conncaion  with  county  workhouses.  Those 
mwsl  [wy  who  are  ahle  lo  do  »o,  liut  indigent  inebriates  committed 
by  ibe  court  are  suppotled  nl  ilic  cost  of  tlie  county.  The  lenn  of 
jtnmitmcnt  is  from  six  months  lo  two  ycari.  In  Michigan,  judges 
nay  commit  inebriates  lu  some  suitable  in>titulii)n  for  treatment  for 
period  of  thirty  days,— at  the  cost  of  the  county,  U  indigeni.  In 
Wisconsin,  inebriates  and  persons  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium, 
chloral,  etc.,  may  be  ticated  at  the  rost  of  the  county,  provided  that 
the  expense  of  such  treatment  shall  not  exceed  $150.  Minnesota  sets 
Ipart  a  ward  for  inebriates  in  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane:  and 
ity  judges  may  send  drunkards  to  a  Keelcy  institute,  provided 
that  the  cost  of  trcalm'ent  shall  not  exceed  $100.  In  Kansas, 
■  drunkards  are  treated  as  if  insane.  In*Soutfa  Carolina,  tbey  may  be 
idmitted  to  die  hospitaU  lor  the  insane  as  pAy  patients  only.  In 
California,  certain  coimties,  having  rcscrvod  lands,  were  author- 
ized by  an  act  passed  in  1895  tn  establish  county  inebriate  hospitals. 
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7.  BvRiAt.  UP  THE   Dead. 

The  poor  laws  do  not  In  all  caMs  spccifiailly  provide  for  the 
burial  of  the  poor,  but  attendance  to  this  social  duty  is  generally 
understood  to'  be  a  legal  function  of  overseers  of  the  poor.  "  From 
'the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  "  A  merciful  State.  wIkkc  statutes  are  an 
imperfect  human  attempt  to  imitate  the  divine  UKrcy  and  saciilice, 
guards  xnd  helps  its  weaker  members,  in  rcigxinHc  to  a  gronin^ 
realization  of  the  principle  uf  a  common  brutherliood  resting  upon  a 
common  sonship  of  a  Divine  Father.  The  most  tedious  and 
technical  lef;nl  details  bear  within  them,  therefore,  a  religious  «g- 
niitcaitce. 
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THE    ABOLITION    OF    POVERTY. 

* 

nv    REV.    K.  S.   CRAIG,  CANADA. 

In  a  social  organization  based  on  justice  there  would  be  only  one 
class  oi  people  requiring  charitable  ^up{>on ;  thai  i»,  those  vihu  are 
physically  or  menially  incapable  of  providing  (or  their  own  needs. 
In  society,  however,  as  organized  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
another  class  clainiiiig  the  sympathy  of  the  charitably  disposed. 
This  is  the  class  of  people  who,  while  iible  and  willing  to  provide  for 
themBcIves,  are  prevented  from  doin^  so  by  statutory  enactment. 

Can  poverty  be  abolished?  The  second  type  of  poverty  can  be 
abolished  as  sure  as  Cod  is  the  author  of  this  universe,  and  that  as 
soon  as  men  arc  wiltiiiR  to  follow  the  light  of  ea^ly  accessible  truth. 
And,  as  to  the  first  ty|)e  of  iioveriy,  it  can  be  reduced  to  an  insignili- 
cant  minimum.  The  remedy  for  the  obliteration  of  the  second  and 
the  reduction  of  the  first  is  not  seitliinent,  but  truth :  not  charity,  but 
justice.  The  problem  of  poverty  is  ihouglii  by  many  to  be  inca- 
pable of  solution.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Looked  at  In  the  rough. 
1  admit  it  does  seem  formidable  ;  but,  when  reduced  to  its  true 
proportions,  it  is  vastly  simplified.  Vou  will  all  agree  to  the  follow' 
ing  concessions;  and,  by  doing  so,  we  cat  tl>e  problem  down  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  school-boy, 

(i)  It  will  be  readily  conceded  by  every  intelligent  person  in  this 
audience  that  existing  poverty  is  not  attributable  to  the  "  niggardli- 
DCSS  of  nature,"  to  use  the  expression  of  J.  S.  Mill.  Malthusianism 
is  s  back  number.  Tliis  concession  brings  the  problem  out  of  chao« 
into  cosmos. 

(jI  It  will  be  f;rantcd  that  the  poverty  of  to-day  is  not  resultant 
from  the  inability  of  labor  to  produce  wealth,  provided  it  only  is 
permitted  to  do  so. 

(3)  It  will  he  conceded  that  the  poverty  of  to-day  is  not  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  industry  un  the  part  of  those  who  are  suffering. 
Labor  is  not  refusing  to  go  to  work.  It  is  clamoring,  beseeching, 
praying  God  and  man  for  an  opportunity  to  work. 

(4)  It  must  at»o  be  conceded  ihut,  if  (he  laboring  classes  as  a 
whole  got  their  rights  in  existing  wealth,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
poverty  among  them :   but   there  would  be  considerable    poverty 
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among  millionaires,  bankers,  money-lenders,  legislators.  polilicaJ 
economists,  lawyers,  and  conventtonni  cci':lc%inKtic-K. 

(5)  In  seeking  for  a  solution  vt  ilie  problem  of  poverty,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  all  men  have  an  equal  light  to  life.  Mere  sentiment, 
imsuppiirted  liy  hard  fnclx,  must  be  let  anide  a^  irrelevant.  Wc  must 
follow  the  path  of  enlightened  rcison,  of  eternal  truth,  and  of 
unflinching  justice,  This  means  that,  when  legal  rights  come  into 
eonflict  with  moral  rights,  the  former  must  go. 

Vou  sec  now  to   what  small  proportiotu  our  problem  is  actually 

reduced.    We  have  granted  God's  provision  and  man's  abilit>'.     How 

to  bring  God's  provision  and  man'»  ability  together  i»  our  lintple 

task.     God's  provision  is  in   the  land.      How  can  this  provision  for 

man's  material  wants  be  made  accessible  to   labor  ?     The    first 

H  obstacle  vre  meet  here  is  the  e^tisting  system  of  land  tenure  which 

Hpcrtnits   private   property  in    land.     This   is   the   devil's   Gibraltar. 

■  That  this  iniquitous  system  keeps  (>od's  children  from  his  rich  pro- 

W  vision  for  them  i^  a  fact  clear  to  every  observer.     Sometimes  the 

W  legal  owner  of  land  sees  fit   to  Weep   his   land  entirely  out  of  use, 

holding  it  for  speculative   purposes.     At  other  times  he  will  allow 

labor  the  use  uf  his  land  on  condition  that  il  give  him  a  share  of  itic 

product,  as  when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland  gets  a  royally  of 

thirty-five  cents  on  every  ton  of  coal  mined  on  his  estate^  while  labor 

only  gets  eighteen  cents.     This  system  of  absolute  exclusion  and  of 

•conditional  use.  as  the  landlord  may  please,  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  purpose  of  God  and  of  the  moral  law  which  embodies  llial  pur- 
pose. I  want  to  propose  to-night  a  system  of  land  tt-nurc  which  will 
make  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  bold  land  out  of  use  which  society 
requires,  and  which  will  make  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  charge 
his  fellows  for  the  privil^e  of  access  to  natural  ^portunities.  We 
claim  that  all  ihi.'i  and  much  mote  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
simple  act  of  taking  land  values  from  year  to  year  for  public  uses. 
In  other  u-oids.  wc  propose  to  put  economic  rent  in  the  public  till,  by 
taxii^  land  values  apan  from  improvements  and  remitting  all  other 
tlies.  This  system  of  taxation  commends  itscK  to  every  thinking 
man  for  the  following  reasons .-  — 

1(1)  Because  it  provides  a  method  of  meeting  the  expeniies  of  gov- 
ernment which  will  not  require  one  dollar  to  be  taken  from  labor  or 
capital.  The  present  method  of  taiation  not  only  takes  all  the 
expenses  of  government  from  labor  and  capital,  but  a  great  deal 
more  besides.     Canadian  labor  and  capital,  and  especially  labor,  in 
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order  to  provide  the  Ute  govcinmcni  with  a  revenue  of  {38,000,000, 
was  obliged  to  paiy  tnio  the  hands  of  monopDhsts  $60,000,000 ;  and 
the  burdct)  will  be  very  little  lighter  under  the  present  govern- 
ment. Lftnd  value  is  no4  producL-d  by  labor,  but  by  the  organization 
of  society  and  increase  of  population.  It  is  highest  where  population 
is  densest,— that  is,  in  cities, —  and  lowest  where  p»pululton  is  ihin- 
ne»t,^  that  is.  in  the  country.  This  would  greatly  reduce  the  taxes 
paid  by  farmers  as  users  of  land,  while  as  laborers  and  capitalists 
they  would  not  pay  a  dollur. 

(2)  By  giving  to  each  man  the  full  product  of  his  labor  and  put- 
ting land  values  in  the  public  till,  we  would  preserve  the  balance 
between  production  and  con&uniption  vrllich  13  the  condition  of  tlic 
normal  stability  of  prices  and  wages,  and  would  place  each  of  these 
in  its  proper  category-.  Here  lies  a  distinction  which  the  current 
political  economy  dors  not  properly  recognize,  as  it  reduces  labor  to 
a  marketable  commodity.  Right  here  lies  the  immediate  cause  of 
"hard  timcK."  and  consequently  of  involuntary  idlcne^^  and  poverty. 
By  letting  rent  go  to  landlords  and  then  raising  a  revenue  by  indirect 
taxes,  you  strike  two  fatal  blow>  at  the  consumptive  power  of  the 
masses  1  and  this  reacts  on  production,  curtailing  it  in  every  direc- 
tion. If  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  labor  is  confiscated 
by  govetninent  for  revenue  and  other  purposes,  this  means  that  the 
consumptive  power  of  labor  is  going  to  be  reduced  twenty-five  per 
cent. ;  that  is.  that  we  shall  have  overproduction.  The  masses 
would  like  to  u-ipc  nut  ihc  surplus,  and  thus  keep  up  the  demand 
for  fresh  good-s;  but  ibey  have  been  rubbed  by  the  government  of 
the  only  means  they  had  of  making  their  desire  effective.  Thus, 
owing  to  soolled  overproduction,  which  is  really  under-consumption, 
manufacturers  begin  to  compete  for  orders,  with  the  result  that  there 
it  a  fall  in  prices ;  and  on  the  heels  of  this  comes  a  fall  in  wages,  still 
further  reducing  the  consumptive  iKJwer  of  labor.  Hard  times 
become  cluonic,  and  poverty  becomes  prevalent.  The  cure  is 
simple  and  infalUblc,  the  confiscation  of  rent.  To  neglect  the 
restoration  of  the  economic  equilibrium  by  tajcing  rent  to  the  fulL 
and  go  on  building  tariff  walls,  bonusing  railways,  and  subsidiiiog 
fast  steamships,  is  simply  to  deceive  the  people  and  aggravate  the 
disease. 

(3)  This  method  of  raising  a  revenue  conforms  to  alt  the  require- 
ments of  the  canons  of  taxation,  while  the  present  system  violates 
every  one  of  them. 
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(4)  The  remission  of  all  taxes  but  that  nn  land  values  would  give 
far  greater  security  of  possession  to  ilie  usvr  of  land  than  the  present 
system.  Utidcr  the  present  system,  which  professes  to  give  private 
property  and  land,  the  (srmcrs  of  Ontario  arc  losing  their  farms. 
Under  the  system  I  propo:«  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  industrious 
and  inlelligeot  man  to  lose  po^ession  of  his  land  except  through 
some  calamity-. 

(5)  This  system  of  land  tenure  conditioned  on  the  payment  of  rent 
into  the  public  till  is  eminently  just.  Tbis  is  the  vety  heart  of  the 
whole  problem,  not  only  of  economics,  hut  of  ethics.  It  is  llic  iro- 
prefi:nabte  stron|;hold  of  the  new  school  of  political  economy.  Let  us 
not  be  sentimental  here.  Ix:t  us  not  be  any  longer  bound  by  the  fetters 
of  traditionalism.  Kemcmbcr  thai  to-day  civilization  is  being  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  is  found  horribly  wantinf;.  To  sentimentalize, 
to  equivocate,  or  to  delay  is  to  invite  destruction.  We  cannot  afford 
to  give  any  weight,  if  we  would  be  scientllic,  to  the  plea  of  private 
properly  in  land,  which  the  law  of  God  forbids.  Let  me  here  call 
your  attention  to  a  distinction  which  every  man  is  supposed  (o  make, 
but  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  make.  U  is  the  distinction 
between  legalii)'  and  moralitj,  between  man's  decree  and  God's 
decree,  between  that  which  iR  mutable  and  that  which  is  immutable. 
We  use  the  word  "  right "  very  loosely.  A  given  act  may  be  legally 
Tight,  while  it  is  morally  wrong ;  or  it  may  be  morally  right,  when  it  is 
legally  wrong.  Private  propert>'  in  land  illustrates  this  antagonism, 
1.00k  at  the  facts  in  the  light  of  this  syltugisni,  and  see  if  I  am  not 
righL  All  luen  have  an  equal  right  to  life.  .Ml  mco  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  land.  Therefore,  every  man  has  an  equal  right  to 
access  to  land.  When  you  give  a  man  private  property  in  land,  you 
give  him  the  right  to  collect  the  uncirncd  increment, —  thai  is,  the 
rent ;  an<l,  when  you  do  thi.t,  the  equal  right  Co  life  of  the  man  who 
must  use  that  land  is  infringed.  And,  when  he  is  not  allowed  to  pro- 
duce a  dollar's  worth  of  wealth  without  pa>-ing  some  land-owner  for  the 
privilege,  his  freedom  is  gune,  he  is  a  slave.  Fre«  land  1$  the  condi- 
tion of  free  men.  The  right  of  ownership  in  land  is  a  legal  right 
which  violates  an  inalienable  moral  right,  and  he  who  denies  this 
moral  right  is  not  a  truly  moral  man.  Such  a  man  ignores  tlie  very 
soul  of  the  moral  law.  Voti  sec  we  stand  on  a  rock  basis  of  eternal 
truth,  which  neither  criticism  nor  legislation  can  ever  destroy;  and 
on  that  basis  we  would  build  the  social  structure  broad  and  high. 
while  orthodox  p<^itical  economy  and  orthc»dox  theology  insist,  to 
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their  own  shame,  that  the  social  structure  shall  be  built  on  the 
sands  of  mere  couvenlionalisni.  Well,  depend  upon  it,  tlie  wind^i 
of  Cyclonic  revolution  are  beginning  lo  blow,  the  fountains  of  the 
^cat  deep  arc  beginning  to  break  up,  and  the  witidows  of  heaven 
are  opening  ^  ;iiid,  where  the  destructive  p<jwen(  of  the  infunnted 
I>ctnos  vill  rest.  Cod  only  knows.  I  am  not  surer  of  anything  b 
cxifitencc  than  I  am  of  the  ethical  soundness  and  immuiAbittty  of 
the  principle  whicli  requires  the  exclti^tive  tiuution  of  land  values 
for  public  uses. 

Ixt  us  now  come  m6ie  distinctly  to  the  economic  side  of  the  proh- 
lem.  How  would  the  taiiation  of  land  values  aRect  tlie  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth?  I  reply,  Itcncfiocntly.  It  would  open  the 
way  for  (^eatly  increased  production:  and,  inasmuch  as  neither  the 
capitalists  nor  the  government  could  appropriate  or  confiscate  the 
product  of  labor,  and  as  there  would  no  loi^r  be  any  landlord  to 
approptiale  it,  there  would  result  an  e<|uitablc  distribution  of  wealth, 
so  that  supply  and  demand  would  always  balance,  thus  preserving 
the  ecjuilibrium  of  economic  forces  and  conditioning  the  free  play  of 
moral  and  relipous  forces. 

(t)  The  taking  of  land  values  for  public  uses  would  exleirainate 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  economic  and  Micial  parasites. 

(i)  It  would  throw  open  lo  use  millions  (if  acres  of  land  now  held 
out  of  use  for  purposes  of  speculation  or  which  arc  only  partially 
used  at  the  present  time.  The  effect  of  this  on  production  is  quite 
apparent. 

(3)  It  would  raise  both  prices  and  wages,  'llic  normal  tendency 
is  for  prices  to  fall  and  wages  to  rise  relatively,  but  under  existing 
conditions  the  laws  of  nature  arc  not  .allowed  to  operate. 

(4)  It  would  brcik  up  inequalities  in  wealth  and  social  position 
which  are  ruinous  to  the  organic  unity  of  the  social  body.  Why 
should  thirty-one  thousand  people  own  more  thnii  oiic-balf  the  wealth 
oE  the  United  States .'  Why  should  ten  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  get  more  of  the  wealth  annually  produced  than  the 
otIiCT  ninety  per  cent.  ? 

(5)  It  would  simplify  government,  reduce  its  cost,  increase  Its 
efficiency,  and  emancipate  it  from  the  galling  shackles  of  the  money 
power.  Every  one  of  these  benefits  would  contribute  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  involuntary  povertj'. 

In  conclusion,  how  would  the  taking  of  land  values  for  public  uses 
affect  those  who  are  in  poverty  because  of  physical  inability?    It 
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would  SO  ifStci  thi-s  class  us  lo  reduce  their  number,  both  abso- 
lutel)'  and  relatively,  in  a  few  years  to  an  in&ignilicant  in iiitinuin.  In 
this  connection  let  us  retncnibcr  that  we  are  not  to  count  simply  on 
the  economic  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Kjstem,  but  on  tlie 
assertion  of  that  principle  of  eternal  ri^ht  which  lies  behind  it,  and 
to  which  the  sy:itcm  gives  potential  and  actual  cxpiession.  'f*hus 
while  considering  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  principle  on  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  wealth,  -we  must  not  overlook  the  extent 
to  which  il  would  regenerate  the  morals  of  society  and  rejuvenate 
the  dead  theology  of  the  churches.  It  i»  particularly  for  tlic  latter 
reasons  that  t  am  a  single  taxcr.  The  following  points  in  connec- 
tion with  the  abolition  of  poverty  among  the  phywcally  incapable  arc 
worthy  of  allcntion  :  — 

(i)  Thousands  of  people  who  are  now  dependent  qn  public 
charity  because  of  inability  to  work  would  not  have  been  so  depend- 
ent, had  they  not  in  the  piuti  been  overworked  and  underfed,  and 
compelled  to  live  in  unsanitary  conditions  which  would  ruin  the 
health  of  the  strongest  The^e  causes  of  physical  break-down  being 
icniovcd,  the  consequent  poverty  will  disappear. 

(3)  If  many  of  those  who  are  now  physically  incapable  and 
dependent  had  received  their  dues,  they  might  now  have  enough  to 
keep  them  in  tolerable  comfort  the  rest  of  their  days. 

(5)  Under  the  improved  conditions  of  society  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  the  system  we  propose,  the  moral  tone  of  the  ma.sses 
would  be  so  elevated,'  and  Christianity  rendered  so  much  more 
elective,  that  the  people  would  become  more  industrious  as  a  wbote, 
more  cleanly  in  their  habits,  mure  intelligent,  and  consequently  more 
healthful  in  body  and  soul,  thus  warding  off  the  danger  of  premature 
physical  break-down. 

(4^  With  the  economic  and  moral  improvement  of  society  the 
relatives  of  the  physically  incapable  would  not  only  be  more  able,  but 
more  desirous,  of  attending  to  the  needs  of  their  loved  ones  in  their 
homes  or  by  paying  for  It  in  public  institutions,  thus  still  further 
lessening  the  number  dependent  on  public  charily. 

(5)  The  resultant  development  of  the  altruistic  spirit  would  nuke 
it  a  matter  of  public  pleasure  for  society  to  interest  itself  in  the  wcl' 
(are  of  the  (ew  unfortunate  eases  that  might  occur.  A  system  which 
-can  present  such  strong  economic  and  moral  claims  a.s  the  above  is 
surely  deserving  of  the  support  of  every  right-thinking  man.  What 
will  you  do  with  it  ? 


X. 
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THK    WORK    OF    THE    STATE    CHARITIES 
ASSOCIATION    OF    NEW    YORK. 


AID 


BY   HOUER    FOLKS,  SECRETARV. 

The  State  Chariries  Aid  Association  of  New  York  was  orpani* 
in  1S72,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  whatever  could  tic  done  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  public  charitable  institutions  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  By  public  institutions  ar«  meant  all  that  are 
maintaitted  and  controlled  by  the  State,  or  by  cities  countie:^  or 
towns.  The  Association  has  at  present  active  Visiting  Commit toct 
in  forl}'-fiv«  of  the  sixty  counties  of  the  State,  including  all  the  iaj^er 
counties.  I'he  duty  of  the^e  commitlees  is  lo  vimi  all  public  chari- 
table institutions  in  their  respective  counties,  10  report  their  con- 
dition to  the  hcfldquartcrs  of  the  Association  in  New  York  City,  to 
take  whatever  steps  may  seem  to  be  wLte  inward  the  improvemeni 
of  local  institutions,  and  to  assist  the  central  organization  in  ttcctir- 
iog  the  adoption  of  legislative  or  other  reforms  a^eciing  the  State  as 
a  whole.  I'he  board  of  managers,  with  fifteen  meml)ers,  is  elected 
annually  from  members  of  the  Association  residing  in  or  near  New 
York  City.  It  has  immediate  charge  of  legislation,  and  is  responsible 
for  directing  and  developing  the  work  of  the  Aitsociation.  The 
total  membership  of  the  Association  at  the  present  time  is  about 

750- 

Naturally,  the  various  county  committees  of  the  Association  fmd 

various  ways  in  which  lliey  can  assist  the  local  authorities.  la 
one  county  the  committee  helps  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  erection  of  a  cottage  hospital  in  connection  with  the  poor- 
house.  In  another  the  committee  assists  the  superintendents  of  the 
poor  in  the  selection  of  homes  for  dependent  children  and  in  visit- 
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ing  childrca  who  have  been  pbic«d  in  homes.  In  another  (he  coin- 
mittee  assists  in  securing  the  appoiiitiiieni  of  a  trained  nune 
in  the  hospital  wards  uf  the  poorhousc.  In  another  the  cominitlec 
appears  before  the  board  o{  tiupcTvisors  to  urge  a  larger  appropria- 
tion for  supplies.  In  fact,  the  active  committees  of  the  Association 
are  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  local  officials  charged  with  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  stand  ready  to  do  whatever  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative citiiens  can  do  to  assist  and  support  these  officials  in 
iheir  work. 

If,  as  ohcnctnies  happens,  the  county  committees  report  some 
abuse  or  evil  common  to  all  pnrt»  of  the  State,  the  remedy  ■»  sought 
by  concerted  effort  to  secure  remedial  lej^isliatiun.  Thus,  ten  years 
ago,  in  view  of  the  continued  complaints  from  nil  part-s  of  the  State 
as  to  the  urelched  care  which  the  insane  were  receiving  in  poor- 
houses  or  in  local  asj'lums  connected  with  poorhousvs,  the  Associa- 
tion undertook  to  scxurc  legislation  providing  for  the  removal  nf  all 
insane  throughout  the  State  to  State  linspltals  for  the  ln^ane.  After 
several  years  of  unceasitig  activit)',  this  legislation  was  secured,  and 
also  an  appropriation  from  the  legislature  sutttcicnt  to  incrcate  the 
capacity  of  the  Stale  Lospital.t  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  insane 
from  the  county  asylums.  The  large  counties  of  New  York,  Kings, 
and  Monroe,  were  exempted  from  the  nLindaiory  provisions  of  the 
original  statute  ;  but  by  later  legislation  the  county  asylums  of  these 
counties  wvrc  reorganised  as  State  institutions,  and  to-day  all  the 
dependent  insnne  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  wholly  siipiwrted 
by  the  State  in  State  hospitals  under  expert  supervision,  and  at  a 
total  expense  of  a  little  Ws  than  $5,000,000  per  \*ear,  raised  by  a 
special  tax  of  i-^  millx  upon  all  taxable  property. 

Again,  tlic  various  coiwty  committees  reported  that  the  epilep- 
tics were  in  a  most  wretched  condiltort  in  tiie  various  poorhouses 
and  in  the  insane  asylums.  The  AsHoctatinn.  in  eo-nperatidn  with 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  after  efforts  extending  over  four 
years,  secured  the  establishment  of  the  Craig  Colony  for  epileptics. 

In  New  York  City  the  Association  has  secured  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  ibe  public  charitable  institutions  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  former  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrcrtion.  which 
had  charge  of  the  siek.  the  desliltile.  the  insane,  and  the  criminal, 
has  been  broken  up  into  three  parts.  The  asylums  for  the  insane 
have  been  transferred  to  ihe   State,  and   rcoi^^nized  as  a  State 
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botpita).  I'be  comctioiiii]  in&litutions,  includin);  the  penitentiary, 
tbe  workhouse,  the  city  priM>n,  and  ihc  live  district  prisons,  have 
been  fonned  into  a  Dcpartmcnl  of  Correction.  'I'hc  public  Ito^pilals, 
tlic  almshouse,  aud  thv  infants'  aud  ciiildren's  liospilals  uiidct  city 
control  have  been  fonned  into  a  Depanment  of  Public  Charities.  By 
the  terms  of  the  chatter  for  the  Greater  New  York,  this  line  of  divi- 
sion has  been  perpetuated,  and  extended  to  all  the  Greater  New 
York.  A  specinl  committee  of  the  AsKociaiion  devoted  a  great  deal 
o(  lime  last  year  to  the  revision  of  tjic  chapters  on  the  Depanment 
of  Public  Charities  and  the  I>cpartmenl  of  Coireciion  in  the  Greater 
Nev  York  charter,  And  many  suggestions  made  by  this  committee 
were  adopted  by  the  Greater  New  York  Commission  and  by  the 
legislature,  and  now  form  pari  of  the  charier  for  the  Greater  New 
York,  which  will  take  effect  Jan.  i,  1898. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Association  tnaintaias  in  New  York 
City  an  ageucy  for  providing  situations  in  the  country  for  home- 
less moiherx  with  babies. 

The  committee  for  the  city  of  Ncvrburgli  have  for  three  years 
maintained  an  agency  for  placing  ihc  destitute  children  of  that  city 
in  farailicK,  and  for  tlieir  subsequent  visitation. 

The  Richmond  County  Committee  assists  in  boarding  the  destitute 
children  of  that  county  in  families. 

During  every  trinter  the  officers  of  the  Association  secure  copies 
of  all  bills  introduced  in  the  legislature,  and  examine  carefully  all 
those  that  relate  in  any  way  to  the  administration  of  public  or  private 
charities.  Such  aclion  as  seems  advisable  b  tlicn  taken  for  securing 
their  passage,  amendment,  or  defeat. 

Wlien  ihe  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894  vns  held,  the  As- 
sociation brought  to  it$  attention  the  results  of  a  special  study  of 
the  system  of  granting  public  money  to  private  institutions  for  the 
care  of  children  :  and,  largely  as  a  result  of  this,  impoiiant  constL 
lulional  amendments  were  adopted  by  the  Convention,  authorizing 
the  Sute  Board  of  Charities  to  make  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  payment  of  public  funds  to  private  institutions.  Under  the 
admirable  rules  which  this  board  has  adopted,  ihe  number  of  iur» 
nile  dependents  in  tlie  State  is  now  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
per  year,  but  is  still  far  above  a  proper  niiuiber. 

The  Association  has  always  mainiuined  its  entire  independence  of 
partisan  considerations  as  wcUas  of  the  public  treasury.     Its  nenH 
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bers.  however,  have,  ns  individuals,  occasiona.!]}-  recommend ud  the 
a[^oinlrocnI  of  eornpcteat  and  diMntcrcstcd  men  to  positions  of 
responsibility  in  connection  with  Sutc  and  municipal  itulitutions. 
They  have  never  astced  for  tho  appointment  of  nny  man  for  any 
reason  oilier  than  tliat  he  was  believed  to  be  fitted  lor  the  duties  of 
ihc  proposed  position. 

The  opportunities  for  eScctive  work  on  the  part  of  the  Associa- 
tion vai5'  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to 
year.  It  has  never  tied  itself  down  to  any  specified  and  limited 
lines  of  activity,  but  aims  at  all  iime«  ant!  under  all  circumstances 
to  do  whatever  can  be  done  in  behalf  of  public  dependents. 


Note.— The  foregoing  U  the  sabstance  of  an  address  which  w  givee  extempore, 
and  kccoQipaiued  b;  sutnc  dttj  ill u«i cations  showing  rariotu  phavei  ol  the  work  of 
tb«  Aiaociatioa,  the  iin|>rovccl  coiiiiiy  puorhuuws  aiid  hcnfdta]  butldinipt  irrcincd 
ujion  plim  futnUhcd  by  the  AuociMiian,  the  wretched  home*  in  which  children 
placed  oai  b;  pvttlic  ofioert  wiUi»iit  lapcrniion  lud  been  (»und  by  ihc  liiiion  at 
rtbe  AaMciation.  th«  excellent  lioinnt  that  hav«  baen  |>rOTided  for  children  hjr 
'the  ageiii  of  the  Newbutgh  CommUtcc  of  the  AiaoelailMi,  the  former  condition  of 
the  public  liuututioQs  of  New  Voik  City,  when  priunen.  piiupeiB,  and  pialienii 
mre  Ciu«(l  for  ia  lh«  »ani«  Iiistllutlocia  and  undar  a  comtnon  admin ittixtiuii,  and 
the  coniUiion  in  those  insiiiuiians  as  ibey  novr  caisu  We  legret  oot  inability  to 
reproduce  the  picture*. 
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THE    NATmriES    OF    THE     INMATES     OF     THE 
PUBLIC    INSTITUTIONS   OF    NEW    YORK    CITY. 

BY    BVKOH   C.    MATHEWS,   <>V    NEWARK,    X.J. 

I  once  heard  n  long  sermon  from  tliit  ^hoii  text,  "  Pa.tt  F««1ing." 
Our  subject  is  the  nativities  of  the  inmates  of  the  public  charitable 
and  penal  inatituiions  of  New  York  City  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
H  my  paper  wvrc  as  niitny  times  the  length  of  the  Nermon  as  my  sub- 
ject is  of  the  text,  you  would  all  be ''past  feeling  "  before  1  get 
through. 

Our  sttidyof  these  institutions  was  undert;iken  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  finding  facts.  This  paper  is  a  bare  statement  oi  some  of  the  facts 
we  found,  with  almost  no  attempt  at  explanation  or  at  theoriziog. 
The  first  step  in  sctentilic  reform  Is  a  thorough  understanding  of 
existing  conditions. 

By  public  institutions  we  mean  such  as  are  wholly  supported  by 
public  tax.  and  are  wholly  cuntrolled  by  lite  nitinicipul  government. 
According  to  the  police  census  t.iken  in  1R9J,  Sew  Vork  City  had 
1,851,000  inliabitants.  The  public  chiiritable  institutions  of  this 
great  tnunicipality  herein  considered  arc  the  .Mnishouite,  the  »x 
adult  hospitals,  and  the  insane  asylums.  The  penal  iitstitutioiK  to 
be  considered  are  the  Penitentiary  and  tlie  Workhouse,  llie  num- 
ber of  admissions  to  the  charliablv  ini^titutiuns  from  188;  to  1S95 
was  323,000.  The  number  admitted  to  the  penal  institutions  for  Uie 
same  period  wa»  343,000.  Total,  570,000.  The  only  question  now 
under  consideration  concerning  thi-se  half  a  million  souls  i».  fKA^fv 
wrre  they  bortt  t     It  is  a  question  of  nntirify.  not  of  natii'HiUity. 

We  have  made  some  comparison.t  between  the  nativities  of  the 
inmates  of  the  institutions  and  the  nativities  of  the  inhabit.ints  of 
New  York  City.  The  source  of  information  concerning  the  nativities 
in  tlw  dty  is  the  census  of  1890.  which  year,  fortunately  for  compar- 
ison, is  in  the  middle  of  the  period  for  which  we  have  collated  our 
f^rei. 

Besides  the  United  States,  twelve  other  countries  are  considered. 
If  these  twelve  countries  are  arranged  according  to  ihc  percent- 
ages of  the  lolnl  number  of  inmates  they  supply  to  all  the  institu- 
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tions  und«r  consideration,  the  highest  percentage  being  placed  tirHt 
and  ihc  lowest  last,  Ireland  will  stand  I'lrst,  and  Switzerland  last; 
and  the  order  will  be  Ireland,  Geriaany,  England,  Italy,  Scotland, 
Cannd.i.  Russia,  Trance.  Sweden.  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  Switzer- 
land. Austria  and  Hungarj'  are  considered  together  for  the  reason 
that  several  institutions  do  not  gi\'c  them  separately  in  their  reports. 

Having  now  defined  our  field,  we  proceed^  to  a  statement  of  the 
facts  found  in  it.  According  to  the  census  of  1890,  57.76  pec  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  City  were  bom  in  the  United  Slates, 
41.36  per  c«nt.  «'«rc  born  in  Kiiroiie,  and  .98  of  ■  per  cent,  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  For  convenience,  we  will  say  that  58  per 
cent,  arc  native-born,  and  41  JJcrccnt.  are  foreign-born,  The  foreign- 
bom  are  dtsirthiitcd  as  follows:  ij.6  per  cent,  were  born  in  Ireland, 
14  per  cent,  in  Germany,  a.4  per  cent,  in  tjigland,  2.6  in  Italy,  .7 
of  I  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  .53  of  1  per  cent,  in  Canada.  ,33  in 
Russia,  .7  in  France,  .5  in  Sweden,  1.6  in  Austria  and  Ilungnry,  .3 
in  Switzerland,  a.  1  in  the  rest  of  the  foreign  world. 

In  giving  the  nativities  of  the  inmates  of  ilie  insliiutions,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  too  much  detail,  wc  ahull  read  aniy  iliooc  countries 
that  furnish  at  least  i  per  cent.  We  will  beg;in  with  the  hospitals, 
not  including  the  Children's  Hospital. 

The  admissions  to  the  hospitals  during  Ihc  ten  years  were  282,928. 
Of  these,  36.3  per  cent,  were  nalive-boro,  63.7  were  foreign-bom. 
TTic  foreign-bom  were  distributed  as  follows:  35.5  per  cent,  m-ere 
horn  in  Ireland,  11.4  in  Germany,  4.2  in  Englatid,  a.8  in  Italy,  1.2  in 
Scotland,  and  8  per  cent  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tliose  bom  in 
Ireland  lack  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  being  as  many  as  the  native' 
born.  The  Ireland-born  are  more  than  three  times  as  many  as  those 
of  any  other  foreign  country,  and  are  atwut  4  per  cent,  more  than  all 
the  other  forcign-bom.  During  these  ten  ^'ears  the  tendency  of  (he 
percentages  for  l-jigland  and  Ireland  has  been  tn  decrease;  while 
thoK  for  Russia,  Austria,  and  Hungarj'.  have  increased. 

At  the  time  of  the  recent  transfer  of  the  New  York  City  insane 
Uylums  to  State  control  tlie  number  of  inmates  was  a  little  less  than 
7,000.  The  total  admissions  for  the  ten  years  were  17,491.  Of 
these,  only  25,7  per  cent,  were  bom  in  the  t-Tnited  States ;  while  74.3 
per  cent,  were  born  out  of  the  United  States,  35.5  per  cent,  being 
bom  in  Ireland,  20  in  Germany,  3.4  in  England,  a  in  Italy.  >  in 
Russia,  t.3  in  France,  1  in  Swcdcnt  1.9  in  Austria  and  Hungarvtaitd 
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6.2  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  i  in  4  of  the  inunc  was  native- 
born.  I  in  J  wut  born  in  Irelniid.  trclnml's  perccnlagc  nmoDg 
the  insane  is  ex&ctly  the  same  .is  in  the  hospitals.  1  in  5  was 
bont  in  Germany.  The  German  and  Ireland  bom  logetlier  supply 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the  total  number,  while  their  quota 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  is  about  one-fourth.  The  nativities  of 
the  insane  that  have  noticeably  increased  are  tho^e  of  Italy,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  last  three  have  plainly 
doubled.  Whether  there  have  been  corresponding  changes  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  it  is  impossible  to  say  vrith  certainty,  because 
of  lack  of  data. 

The  Almshouse  is  the  distinctively  pauper  institution.  It  might 
with  much  j>ropnety  he  named  I'auper-tovrn.  Its  average  population 
is  about  1,300.  In  oonsiderin];  the  statistics  of  this  institution. 
it  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  average  moral  condition  is  ex* 
ceedingly  low.  The  worthy  and  unfortunate  are  there,  but  in 
gieater  numbers  arc  tliose  who  have  spt^nt  their  physical  and 
mcDUl  energies  in  unworthy  living.  I'hc  total  admissions  from  iSSs 
to  iii95  were  37,743.  Of  these  poor  souls,  only  14.6  per  cent-  were 
born  in  the  United  States;  while  S5.4  percent,  were  born  somewhere 
out  of  the  United  Stales,  60.4  per  cent,  being  bom  in  Ireland,  14  in 
Gerraiiny,  4.4  in  Kngland,  1.2  in  Scotland,  and  only  3.4  per  cent,  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  foreign  world.  The  most  strilcing  fact  that  appears 
here  is  that  6  out  of  every  10  of  the  almshouse  paupers  were  horn 
in  Ireland.  These  are  more  than  four  times  as  many  as  tho$«  born 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  as 
were  born  in  all  other  foreign  countries.  Germany's  percentage  in 
tlic  Almshouse  is  exactly  the  same  as  io  the  city;  namely,  14. 
England's  is  twice  as  large  as  in  ihc  cit)-,  while  Scotland's  is  three 
times  as  large. 

New  York  has  two  penal  institutions,  t))c  Penitentiary  and  the 
Workhouse.  The  Penitentiary  is  the  home  of  the  distinctively  crim- 
inal classes  who  for  different  reasons  are  not  sent  to  the  State  pri.tons. 
Here  the  native-born  predominate.  We  found  62  per  cent,  native- 
bom,  while  only  38  per  cent,  were  foreign-bora.  It  is  only  due  to 
the  native-born  to  say  that  in  this  61  per  cent,  is  a  very  large  number 
of  young  cnmtnals  who  were  born  of  foreign-born  parents.  They 
may  have  been  born  wicliin  a  week  after  their  parents  landed  on 
American  soil ;  whereas,  if  circumstances  had  detained  their  parent* 
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a  few  days  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  woutci  be  cotinied 
among  foreign-liom.  H  the  rule  formulated  in  the  last  census  re- 
specting the  parentage  of  young  criminals  should  be  applied  to  the 
Penitcntiarr,  and  those  bom  in  the  United  State;;,  but  of  Coretj^ 
parents,  should  be  deducted  from  the  native-bom,  and  added  to  the 
forcign-bom,  the  native-born  would  be  found  to  be  about  43  per  cent., 
and  the  foreign-bnrn  about  58. 

The  total  [iuint>er  of  criminals  Imprisoned  here  annually  is  about 
j,ooo.  The  38  per  cent,  foicignbom  were  distributed  as  follows; 
iS-»  per  cent,  were  horn  in  Ireland.  9  per  cent,  in  (Jermany,  3.3  in 
England.  1.5  in  Italy,  i.i  in  Russia,  1.1  in  Austria  and  Hungary. 
5.5  in  the  rest  of  the  foreign  world, 

The  Workhouse  is  ft  nameless  hybrid,  ft  is  a  part  of  the  correc- 
tion department  of  llie  metropolis,  but  it  is  a  tra\-esly  on  language  to 
call  it  cotrcclional  institution.  By  certain  officials  it  has  been  called 
a  charity.  If  it  is.  it  is  Ihc  kind  that  curses  instead  of  bleMes.  We 
will  not  undertake  to  name  it ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  having  your  atten- 
tion upon  the  character  of  its  inmates  white  we  read  some  figures,  lei 
us  say  it  is  the  resort  of  our  great  metropolis  for  male  and  female 
vagabonds,  rhe  diseased  dr^s  of  a  great  citj'.  Society  would  be  the 
gainci  if  the  gcjd.%  above  should  decree  that  such  institutions  should 
not  exist.  The  .idniissions  to  it  arc  more  than  20,000  every  year. 
Of  these.  43  per  cent,  were  born  in  the  Ifnited  States,  and  jS  per 
cent,  were  foreign-bom,  36.7  per  cent,  being  bom  in  Ireland.  6.S  in 
Germany,  4.4  in  England,  1.4  in  Italy,  1.4  in  Scotland,  t.i  in  Russia, 
and  5.4  per  cent,  in  other  parts  of  the  foreign  world. 

This  completes  the  list  of  institutions.  It  will  now  be  profitable 
lo  make  some  comparisons  between  the  naiiiities  of  the  inmates  of 
the  institutions  and  the  nativities  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York 
City  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  ratio  betwL-en  the  natives  of  some  of 
the  countries  in  the  city  and  those  of  the  same  country  in  the  seveiaJ 
institutions.      We  will  bc^n  uilh  the  natives  of  our  own  country. 

The  58  per  cent,  native-born  in  tlie  city  supply  36.3  of  all  hospital 
inmates,  75.7  per  cent,  of  the  insane,  14.6  per  cent,  of  the  alms- 
house paupers,  61  per  cent,  of  the  penitentiary  criminals,  and  42  per 
cent,  of  the  workhouse  vagabonds.  The  42  per  cent,  foreign-bom 
in  the  city  supply  03,7  per  cent,  of  the  hospital  inmates,  74.3  per 
cent,  of  the  insane,  85.4  per  cent,  of  the  almshouse  paupers,  38  per 
cent,  of   the  penitentiary  criminals,  and  ^3  per  cent  of  the  work- 
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houKc  vagabonds.  'iTic  average  of  ihc  percentages  of  the  native- 
born  in  the  sever.il  institutions  is  36,  while  that  of  the  foreign-horn 
is  64.  Only  in  case  of  the  Fenileniixry  is  the  percentage  of  foreign- 
born  lower  tban  in  the  cit}*,  while  the  percentage  of  forcign-l>om 
alin.shou»e  inmates  is  more  than  twice  a%  large  a^  the  percentage  o{, 
all  foretgn-born  in  the  city.  The  foreign-born  percentage  among  ihej 
insane  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  in  the  city. 

Of  the  city's  inhabitants,  1^.6  per  cent,  were  born  in  trelnnd. 
These  13.6  per  cent,  supply  35.5  per  cent,  of  nil  inmates  of  the 
hospitals  and  insane  asylums,  60.4  per  cent,  of  the  almshouse 
pau[>ers,  56.7  p«;r  ceiiL  of  the  workhouse  inmates,  but  only  r5.4  per 
cent  of  the  penitentiary  convicts.  This,  however,  is  3  per  cent, 
higher  than  Ireland's  percentage  of  the  city's  inhabitants.  This  is 
an  astonishing  record  for  little  Irclajid.  It  is  ati  elTect  for  which, 
there  is  Somewhere  an  adequate  cause,  but  we  cannot  stop  now  toj 
s|)eculate  as  to  causes. 

In  ihe  case  of  Germany  it  will  be  noticed  that  her  percentages  in 
the  institutions  arc  lower  than  in  the  city  except  in  the  insane 
asylums.  14  per  cent,  of  the  city's  inhabitants  were  bom  in  Ger- 
many. From  ihcsc  11.4  per  cent,  of  the  hospital  inmates  arc  sup- 
plied, 30  per  cent,  of  the  iiuane,  14  of  the  nlm»hoiise  paupers,  <).S  of 
the  workhouse  inmates,  and  9  of  the  penitentiary  convicts.  That 
Germany's  percentage  in  the  Workhouse  is  less  than  half  her  per-, 
ccniagc  in  the  city  is  a  vcrj*  tavpr-iblc  comment,  when  we  remember 
the  character  of  those  that  are  found  there  ;  and  the  fact  tliat  her 
percentage  in  the  insane  asylums  is  6  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the 
city  is  worthy  of  thought. 

England'.*)  percentages  in  all  the  institutions  is  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  city.  3.4  per  cent,  of  tlie  city's  inhabitants  were  born  in 
Enghind.  These  English-bom  citizens  supply  4,2  per  cent,  of  hos- 
[tiial  inmates,  3.4  per  cent,  of  ibc  insane,  4.4  per  cent,  of  tlie  alms- 
house paupers,  4-4  per  cent,  of  the  workhouK  inmates,  and  3,3  per, 
cent,  of  the  penitentiary  convicts.  'I'hc  percentages  for  the  .Mms- 
house  and  Workhouse  are  the  same,  and  are  nearly  twice  as  Urge  as 
th^t  for  the  city. 

j,6  per  cent,  of  the  cit>''s  inhabitants  were  born  in  Italy.  From 
these,  1.8  per  cent,  of  tlie  hospital  inmates  arc  supplied,  a  pet  cent, 
of  the  insane.  .68  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  alnishou.se  paupers,  1.4  per 
cent,  of  the  workhouse  inmates,  and  3.5  per  cent,  of  the  penitentiary 
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convicts.  Italy's  lowest  is  in  the  Almshouse.  Only  in  case  of  the 
hospitals  does  Italy's  percentagt;  go  above  li«r  percentage  in  the  city, 
and  here  only  .2  of  t  per  cent.  Her  quota  in  the  Workbottse  is  also 
low. 

Scotland's  percentage  in  the  city  i»  .7  of  t  per  cent.  This  frac- 
tion of  a  per  cvnl.  <•upplie^  t.i  per  cent,  of  huspilal  inmates.  .9  of 
insane,  3.3  of  the  almshouse  pau])cn>,  1.4  of  the  workhout>c  inmates, 
and  .<)  of  I  per  cent,  of  the  penitentiary  convict*.  The  percentage 
of  the  Scotland-bom  in  all  institutions  is  higher  than  that  in  the  city, 
which  is,  of  course,  in  no  case  complimentary.  Their  percentage  in 
the  Workhouse  is  just  twice  as  large  as  that  in  the  city,  while  that 
for  the  Almshouse  i«  more  than  three  times  as  large. 

Instead  of  giving  the  percentages  for  the  remaining  six  countries, 
I  will  simply  indicate  the  most  noticeable  points.  Russia's  percentage 
in  the  city  is  much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  institutions.  Her  high- 
est percentage  is  in  the  insane  asylums,  her  lowest  is  in  the  hospicaU. 
The  same  Uiiee  statements  can  be  made  of  Aiistria  and  Hungary. 
The  fact  that  ihc  percentages  of  these  Jewish  citizens  arc  lower  in 
the  public  institutions  than  in  the  cit)''s  population  is  accounted  for 
by  some  by  the  fad  that  the  Jewi&h  people  care  for  their  own 
in  private  institutions  ;  but  this  cannot  account  for  the  (act  that  they 
Hupply  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  I'enitentiary  and 
Workhouse,  while  ibeir  quota  in  the  city's  inhabitants  is  about  j 
per  cent. 

France's  highest  percentage  is  in  the  insane  asylums,  where  it  is 
neatly  double  her  percentage  in  the  city.  Her  lowest  is  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  Workhouse.  licr  percentage  in  all  the  institutions  taken 
togetlier  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  city,  whtdi  Ls  true  of  no  other 
country. 

In  the  case  of  the  following  six  of  the  twelve  foreign  couRtrics,  the 
highest  percentage  is  in  llie  insane  asylums;  namely  Germany,  France, 
Russia.  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  Switzerland,  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
tbat  this  group  of  countries  embraces  all  tlic  Nihilism  and  most  of  the 
Socialism  of  Europe-  Is  this  a  meaningless  coincident }  Is  it  not 
more  rational  to  think  that  in  Europe  conditions  exist  that  produce  at 
one  and  the  same  time  anarchy  and  insanity? 

There  is  one  fact  on  the  face  of  these  figures  I  have  given  which  I 
think  I  ought  to  rc«d ;  but  I  do  it  with  reluctance,  since  it  is  not  com- 
plitnentarj-  to  our  Canadian  friends  and  the  great  nation  of  which  they 
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form  A  part.  But  1  overcome  my  reluctance,  when  I  remember  that 
we  are  all  seeking  the  bcllcrment  of  our  fcllou's:  and  ihe  first  step 
in  tfiis  direction  is  a  thorough  understanding  of  existing  condition!). 

Fngland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  iind  Canad.x  iir«  all  RrilLsli  territory. 
The  percentage  of  eacli  of  these,  except  Canada,  is  higliest  in  the 
.\lm8housc,  67.5  per  cent,  of  whose  inmaics  for  the  ten  years  under 
consideration  were  born  BritiKh  subjects.  The  percentage  of  the 
£ng)ish-bom  inmates  in  any  tniititution  or  grotip  of  institutions  is 
higticr  than  is  the  percentage  of  English-t>om  inhnhitanls  in  New 
York  City.  The  same  is  true  of  Ireland,  Scotbind,  and  Canada. 
Jreland's  percentages  in  the  institutions  are  about  three  times  as 
great  as  in  I  he  city.  Those  of  Kngland  and  Scotland  about  twice  as 
great,  and  those  of  Canada  about  one-half  greater.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  is  not  true  of  any  other  one  of  the  thirteen  countries 
under  con.Mderation.  In  the  ca.se.%  of  the  Uniled  States,  of  Germ^iny, 
Italy,  Russia,  France,  Sweden,  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  of  Switzer- 
land, the  percentages  of  Inmates  in  some  or  in  all  of  tl>e  institutions 
are  lower  than  ate  their  percentages  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  city. 
This  would  seem  [0  indicate  that  the  tendency  toward  both  pauper- 
ism and  crime  of  that  portion  of  New  YorV  City's  inhabitants  who 
were  born  subjects  of  the  British  crown  is  greater  than  it  xf-  among 
those  bam  in  the  United  Slates  or  tn  the  otiier  European  countries. 

fn  the  fact  that  such  large  numbers  of  British-bom  subjects  are 
found  in  our  institutions  is  an  evidence  of  Great  Britain's  confidence 
in  our  skill  and  ability  to  support  and  care  tor  her  unfortunate  and 
vicious  classes ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  evidence  of  our 
willingtwsx  to  do  so,  there  certainly  can  be  no  reason  why  inter- 
national arbitration,  which  ought  to  exist  between  these  two  countries, 
cannot  be  established.  But,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  must  be  postponed 
till  after  the  funeral  of  out  present  Senate.  Until  ihen,  and  alw.^y<i 
thereafter,  we  hope  that  the  peoples  of  both  countries  will  be 
guided  in  all  international  relations  by  the  principles  of  human 
conduct  enunciated  on  the  mount  by  the  Great  Master  of  ethics. 
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BV   F.    «.    POWELL,    M.O. 

Between  the  years  1848  and  1884,  eleven  public  inntitutlorut  «-ere 
organized  in  the  United  StAtvit  for  ihu  cnre  and  training  of  feeble- 
minded children,  ihc  latter  year  finding  2,419  fcchlc-mindcd  persons 
en  red  for  In  ln»tiluiion&.  In  the  centennial  year,  1876,  the  nAicers 
of  these  institutions  met  in  Pennsylvania,  and  organized  an  associa- 
tion for  the  interchange  of  ideas  in  relation  to  thi-s  n-nrk,  dci^igncd  to 
diMeminale  information  relative  10  the  condition  of  imbecility,  with 
a  view  of  (urthcr  advancing  Ihcir  interests  ;  but  not  until  1884  wu 
tbiscla-isuf  deficients  accorded  a  hearing  by  the  Nnlional  Confer- 
ence of  L'harilica,  when  tbc  late  lit.  Kerlin  and  the  Hon.  H.  H. 
Greene  (of  Kan&as),  representing  th^it  .tssociation,  sxibtnitted  their 
claims.  Since  then,  quii^iions  pertaining  10  this  form  of  charitable 
work  have  been  presented  nnd  considered  at  each  succeeding  annual 
meeting.  The  inspiiAtion  of  the  npostic  Seguin,  and  the  labors  of 
Wilbur,  Knight,  Drown,  Howe,  Kerlin,  and  others,  are  therefore  not 
new  to  you.  The  seed  planted  by  these  early  philnntliropists  has 
proven  so  pToIif>c  of  practical  results  that  we,  their  (Successors  must 
rccognizv  and  admire  their  uisdocn  and  foresight  in  laying  an  abid- 
ing foundatiuo  for  the  development  of  this  new  charity. 

J\i  chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Feeble- minded,  I 
have  tu  rqHfri,  Tint,  some  statistics  and  data  which  iiidicaie  the 
present  status  uf  tbc  woik  among  this  class,  with  brief  remarks  oa 
the  same. 
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To  the  foiegoing  tal>lc  I  append  the  (tillawing  li^t  of  foreign  insti- 
hittonK.  with  numbers  of  inmnies,  but  with  no  general  data  :  — 

Fnmet.—  Hk^irc,  Cwis,  fce1>lc-inindcd  and  cpUrpiin  .  joo 

Ctrmany. —  ItRrlin,  I>ut)lK>f Icd,  BtMclorf.  lor  ppileptin          .     .  1 ,000 

Merlin,  Dalldoif,  foi  (ceblc-mindeil     ...  130 

HnchvmiMcfaMi.  Sajtony,  (or  epileptics  .  500 

OiiMVldotf,  (iUdbilch,  (»[  feeble- mi irdcd  100 

Ijtnganliigeo.  Hanuver.  foi  (eetik-mimlnl  and  epi1«tft)i'»  too 

Slelliii.  U'tinvmbeTg.  fat  epileptics  ....  JOO 

Kuckeamvhl,  ^iciiin.  fat  cpilcprk.i    .  ^ 

lUtnbwnt,  Alsletdoif.  for  opiitptics  500 

Bielefeld,  epileptic  colon j     ....  1 ,100 

FreUi(it|>,  SchWta,  fMblc-mhdcd  and  epiJcpttci «M 

StoilurViiftJ. —  Ziirich.  Inhtllul!<rn  for  epilvplics    ...  loo 

iWrwwr, — ChristUola.  Thcnhaiig.  fur  fccbte-ittindcd  100 

ChnHiiviiu,  Liisden.  fur  (ecble-minded  :oo 

Hctgcn,  fi>r  (ceMe-ininiled  no 

Svnf^u.—  Luntl.  Insiiiutioii  loi  feeb1e-mmil«il  .         — 

Stockholm.  School  tat  feeble-miitdod  ........  — 

Upiiula.  IndiiUriit]  InsiilalMa  lor  (ocblMiiinded  — 

/■'i'hUhJ. —  T'lHittlu,  (e«l>Ir> minded  .........  jo 

ZVnnur^.— Copcnhancn.  Kdkt'a  ]n>tl1ul!«a.f«etk-niiiid«0  .     .                     Goo 

Cop«nhi|;eti,GI  llakkehiu.  feeble-minded  ...      baa 

Summary  roK  ITxirKD  Stath. 

ToUl  number  at  Stale*  pmviding  (01  Feeble-niitdcd  pcnont 
Toul  numhcr  of  public  initicutions        . 

Nanbet  of  inmstM 

NMDiber  nhMi&ai,  In  Mchool  dcp>nmcnt> 

Nnmbei  duilfied  In  cusiodlnl  depanrnents 

Nvtnbei  of  cpitepll<»  cared  for  in  IhcM  Inniitiittonii       ...... 

Nunilwt  pmuiaably  capable  of  rtproducUon  (uiimalcd  and  not  comptcteK    3>736 

It  will  be  observed  thxt  nineteen  States  nowniainijiii  twenty-four 
public  insiilucions,  and  care  tor  8,493  fcvbtc-mindcd  pcnoas,  as  com- 
pared wilh  le».*i  than  7,000  reported  last  year.  This  Is  due  to  an 
increase  of  capacity  in  older  institulinns  and  tn  the  cMablishraent  of 
new  ones, —  notably,  in  Wcst«tn  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Nortb 
Dattota.  Of  9^.609  feeble-minded  persons  reported  in  the  census  of 
1890,  about  87.000  arc  unprovided  Drith  orcani?.cd  care  by  public 
beneficcace  l  but,  in  view  of  tlie  intercut  manifested,  we  may  conti- 
dcntly  anlicipale  that  each  succeeding  year  will  find  additional 
provision  made  for  this  claS-v  of  dependants. 
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II  will  be  noted  that  thew  instiiittions  care  for  a  greater  number 

of  miilc«  than  females.     Thtx  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  ihul  parents 

iut  more  reluctant  to  part  tvith  their  afflicted  girls  than  willi  their 
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SfAtHtls. — ll  not  inrrcquenlly  occur*  tli>t  pcrKons  occupying  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  auttioritv.  members  of  our  various  legislatures,  and 
Others,  .tie  sceptical  ns  lo  ibe  expediency  of  burdening  ihe  public 
with  tlic  expense  of  mainuiniiig  a  ichool  department  in  institulioos 
for  fccblc' minded,  on  the  ground  that  such  training  can  be  of  no 
value  lo  beings  who,  in  their  jud^menl.  will  never  rench  the  point  of 
self-support.  I  ha%'e  ascertained  the  ideas  on  this  subject  of  many 
engaged  in  this  work,  and  find  in  all  instances  the  santc  conclusions; 
namely,  that,  for  the  life  of  the  individual,  usetulnei-t  of  the  work, 
and  economy  of  the  administration,  It  is  (tnpcrative  to  continue  the 
schools. 

The  Epecialt»ts  of  to-day  have,  howe\-ei',  virtually  Abandoned  th« 
belief  that  the  school  training  of  imbeciles  can  ever  develop  and 
reiitorc  thcra  to  safe  citizenship.  The  same  principle?)  involved  in 
educating  the  physical  and  menial  forces  of  a  nurnial  child  appiv  lo 
the  sub-normal.  \Vc  do  not  now  regard  ilte  school  traiiun»  of  the 
feeble- minded  child  as  an  ultimate  aim  and  end:  ImiI,  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  normal  child  is  only  preparatory  la  u  paiticipalion  in  the 
activities  of  life  in  the  great  world,  so  we  projMse  by  similar  means 
to  prepare  the  mentally  wcik  for  the  exercise  of  their  limited 
activities  in  their  ctrcumvrribed  world,—  in  inntiliitiou  life,  after  the 
preparatory  period  is  passed,  during  which  each  oiki  is  titled  to  (ill 
his  niche  according  to  (he  degree  of  his  .ibiliiy. 

Halleck,  in  bis  work  upon  die  education  of  l)>e  "  CcDtnil  Nervous 
System,"  remarks  that  "the  person  of  ordinary  ability  needs  to 
begin  early  to  Irain  his  ner^'ous  system,  while  ibe  brief  morning 
of  pUsiicity  Um^"  ScientiMa  agree  that  the  improviible  or  plastic 
period  is  limiled  by  natural  endowment  Those  whom  nature  has 
endoM'ed  with  normal  mental  ami  physical  urganii.-)lians  reach  the 
end  uf  the  [ormutivc  pcritxl  between  lM<-niy  and  Iweniylivc  years:  a 
few  who  are  favored  with  an  excepiionally  strong  physical  basis  may 
even  continue  in  this  stage  until  thirty:  while  the  ^.tiu*-  period  in  llie 
mentally  feeble  terminates  at  a  much  earlier  .\»v.  the  /enitb  being 
soon  passed,  and  followed  by  a  conefpondingly  early  decay.  Child 
study  is  diiing  much  to  enli;^hten  the  present  generation  as  to 
methud^  of  child  culture. 
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Occasionally  dull  cKildrcn  drift  into  our  institutions  on  account  of  ' 
appATeut  feeble  intellects  -  baclcw-ard  children,  not  feeble-minded  in 
the  sense  in  whicli  I  um:  tJie  lerni;  and  It  is  an  injustice  lo  classify 
thetn  as  such.     Their  condition  is  usually  due  to  some  defect  or  fl 
partial  Iosa  of  function  of  one  or  more  of  the  special  s^nse  avenues, 
f>r  to  eiivirunm«ni.  causing  the  semblance  of  mental  dulne^K;  and  in 
Ibcsv  cises,  with  appropriate  discipline,  the  higher  powers  of  the 
iiitelk'cl  can  be  ^limululed  to  perform  tlieit   proper   fuiK'tions.     The 
]lnii<h  school  authorities  have  recognized  this,  and  liave  csiabllt 
special  schools  for  them,  as  adjuncts  to  the  common  schools. 

CHilthtial  Car-<. —  In  the  lai|;er  institutions  oiganize<l  for  ilie  cawl 
of  nU  degrees  of  fceble.RiindedneM<  the  custodial  division  includes 
(i )  the  capable  custodial  and  (2)  the  non- improvable  or  asylum  class ; 
and  it  contains  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  institution  population. 
After  compk-ling  the  schtjo)  pcrind.  the  (ceblc-miiidird  child  passes 
fnlo  the  custodial  department,  there  to  lill  lis  mission,  with  practical  fl 
results  in  the  line  of  remunerative  labor,  with  capabilities  to  pailici- 
pate  ill  ibc  simple  pleasures  provided  by  the  school  department,  both 
of  which  have  been  made  possible  by  its  previous  school  training. 
Tbc  lines  of  manual  hbor  arc  designed  with  a  view  to  ptolitable 
xe.sults  in  the  economy  of  ihi*  institution.  .\  few  fill  the  plnce  of  an, 
employee,  but  more  fill  one-half,  others  one-quarter,  and  so  on  down  { 
lo  the  perforitiiince  of  a  few  simple  laskji.  necessary  and  remunera-1 
tivc,  even  if  indescribably  small, — ^all  under  interested  and  friendly  | 
supervision. 

'I'he  asylum  charges  termed  "non-irnprovables  "  are  cared  for  in 
separate  and  special  apartments,  provided  with  facilities  adapted  to 
iheir  degrees  of  infirmities.     Habit  training,  simple  duties  lo  enliven 
their  sluggish  activiiies  amusements,  and  comforts  meet  their  I&.J 
quircments.  " 

BpiUfilUi. —  Statistics  obtained  from  a  number  of  institutions  for 
feebleminded  children  show  that  they  care  for  a  larj^e  ntimher  of  (his  J 
class,  in  some  instances  comprising  fully  30  per  cent,  of  the  total' 
number,  Tlie  Iowa  institution  has  178  in  a  population  of  690, 
From  a  correspondence  with  Soo  physicians  in  dilTerent  localities  in 
Iowa,  2,446  arc  rcported,^ — an  average  of  a  knowledge  of  3+ 
epileptics  coming  under  the  notice  oE  each  physician  reporting. 
70  county  poEir  farms  re}>ort  i()i,  ho>pital!t  for  the  insane  and 
the  iostitutiOD  fur  feeble-minded  report  360,  making  a  total  re{>oit  of 
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3,997.  When  I  My  that  then:  were  2,500  physicUns  not  corre- 
spondird  with,  aad  20  poor  farms  not  heaid  from,  it  will  be  ob- 
served (hat  n  conservative  estiinnle  of  the  number  oi  epileptics  in 
Iowa  is  over  31360,  or  t  to  ever)*  600  of  population,  Reference  in 
detail  to  tliia  class  will  be  nude  later. 

fferexiiljf.  —  The  number  of  feeble-minded  in  institutions  who  are 
presumed  10  be  capable  of  reproduction,  as  pteMOied,  is  somewhat 
incompleic:  but  it  is  suRiciciit  lo  demonstrate  Ihc  advisability  of  le- 
tainirtg  in  permanent  custody  all  grades.  A  strong  reason  for  (he 
niodifictiioii  of  the  original  pUu  of  educating  (eeblc-minded  children, 
with  a  view  of  dismissing  the  hishcr  grades,  is  thai  they  arc  capable 
of  and  prune  to  reproduction.  Thts  opinion  has  gradually  hecn  con- 
firmed through  observation  of  thos«  who  have  been  dismissed,  who 
were  thought  to  be  capable  of  self-support,  but  cvcniunlly  succuml>cd 
in  the  battle  of  life,  leaving,  pccbap»,  a  legacy  to  the  world,  of  de- 
genenile  progeny. 

St(f-sf<pfi'rt.~~T\ic  question  as  to  the  numbers  dismissed  who  have 
proved  capable  of  support  has  l>c«n  answered  from  viiriuus  points  of 
view  by  different  reporters;  but  1  can  say  that  the  discrepancy  in  the 
percentages  noted  is  more  apparent  than'real.  owing  In  the  ambiguity 
of  the  question.  The  concensus  vf  opinion  cspressed  by  experienced 
workers  is  that  none  of  lbo»e  dismisxed  are  capable  of  self-support, 
in  all  that  the  term  implies.  They  never  become  hi  for  full  citizen- 
Ahip.  Attliough  deft  in  handicraft,  the  higher  powers  of  the  intel- 
lect (reason  and  judgment)  always  remain  marlccdly  and  noueeably 
at  fault :  and  without  intelligent  aiuj  kindly  supervision  they  inevitably 
become  dependants  or  worse. 

Age  of  AJmhshm. — The  earlier  institutions  operated  under  laws 
limiting  the  admi^ions  to  children  within  school  age,  vlio  were  di- 
rected to  be  di.sniissed  at  the  end  of  their  Khool  period.  More 
recently  Slates  have  enacted  laws  admitting  feeble-minded  persons 
of  all  ages,  and  this  is  the  growing  and  present  sentiment. 

Land. —  Many  of  the  institutions  are  reoMHiably  well  provided  with 
land,  and  \\i\s  ia  of  practical  iiupurlance.  Much  of  the  inmate  labor 
can  be  utilized  on  the  farm,  garden,  and  orchard,  and  the  prorits 
materially  lessen  the  per  capita  coit.  It  has  been  conceded  for  years 
(bat  t»cb  institution  should  be  provided  with  at  least  one  acre  per 
inmate;  and,  as  we  grow  in  ^-cars,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  even 
more  tlian  tllis  is  Deeded.      I   am    not  convinced  that  any  fully  or- 
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ganizcd  in<ititiitioii  for  Ihc  feeble-minded,  which  cuns.  (or  all  ages  and 
classes  of  llics?  dcficicnis,  and  maintains  ihe  present  standards  of 
effkkncy.  can  ever  be  made  seK-suppoirtin]^  by  inmate  labor,  how- 
ever much  land  and  other  facilities  (or  rcnnuneralive  labor  are  pro- 
vided by  the  State.  Verj-  few  nf  our  charges  are,  or  ever  will  be, 
capable  o(  performing  a  full  measure  of  labor,  llic  physkal  and 
mental  deficiencies  of  even  the  best  among  tbcm  are  below  par ;  while 
a  lar^  and  incrensing  number,  in  the  a!«)-Uini  diriston,  arc  in- 
capable ul  performing  any  labor  that  is  productive  or  protitablc. 

I  do  ikH  deem  It  advisable  lo  encourage  an  anticipation  on  the  part 
of  the  public  Ihnt  such  an  institution  can  ewr  dispense  with  Slate 
aid.  My  conclusions  are  that,  after  tidlizing  lo  the  best  advanugc 
the  labor  of  our  inmates,  the  yearly  per  capita  cost  can  never  be 
brought  Inwcr  than  $150  or  $135,  depending  on  local  conditions. 
It  is  not  only  fot  economy  that  land  is  needed,  but  as  an  educatioital 
field. 

Causes  amd  PttRVFJiiiOM. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  defective  and  dependent  classes  show 
that  there  are  in  the  United  SliIcs,  coming  under  this  category,  as 
many  as  ■  in  every  loo  of  the  popululion.  or  n  grand  total  of 
700.000.  For  tlieir  relief  various  philanthropic  organizatton^  are 
actively  engaged  in  dealing  with  the  problems  presented  by  the  many 
phases  uf  the  questions  involved.  The  work  of  uiring  for  existing 
conditions  has  in  the  past  largely  engrossed  efforts  for  their  ameliora- 
tion,- but  latterly  thoughts  and  cAorts  have  turned  toward  combating 
the  cuuies  of  degeneracy,  with  a  view  to  lesateniiig  the  number  of 
degenerates,  ihen-by  protecting  posterity.  Here  let  me  mention, 
bricfl)',  some  of  the  causes  generally  regarded  as  potent  factors  in 
the  production  of  delicients,  which  are  specifically  applicable  to  the 
class  under  consideration  :  — 

('imi^cnitai. —  Hcrcditj',  which  includes  idiocy,  epilepsy,  insanity, 
pbthiais,  general  neurosis,  iniempenince,  syphilis,  and  consanguinity. 
Among  accidental  causes  may  be  enumerated  :  (1)  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  mother  during  pregnancy;  (i)  accidents  to  child  during 
birth;  (3)  accidents  and  disease  after  birth. 

That  heredity  plays  an  important  role  in  (he  production  nf  imbecil- 
ity, none  conversant  with  tlie  question  will  be  disposed  to  deny;  yet 
the  dilticulty  of  ascertaining  positive  causation  suggests  caution  in 
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formulalmf*  p«rccnt^es  due  to  bad  heredity.  It  is  not  in  all  cases. 
absolutely  clear  iliat  any  one  condition  ih  tlie  sole  (acior  in  deier- 
inining  the  mental  unsoundness  of  the  child.  Many  causes  may 
contribute  to  this  result :  and.  even  where  there  is  a  distinct  neu- 
rotic, ancestry,  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  this  ancestral 
neurosis  ia  ilie  actual  cause  of  imbecility.  Other  factors  may  have 
Wen  the  primary  cause  or  iniiy  have  fibarod  in  determining^  the 
flcticiency.  Local  conditions  at  the  initial  period  of  the  g^rm  life 
have  much  to  do  wiiJi  the  subsequent  development  or  retardation  of 
the  future  child :  and  later  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  birth  arc  full 
of  peril  to  the  unhom,  even  in  mothers  free  from  constitutional  taint. 
It  is  often  convenient  to  classify  cases  imder  the  head  of  heredity ; 
but  S<-guin  says  that  "everything  pertaining  to  conception.  |;cstntion, 
parturition,   and  lactation,  remains  «n^hroudl.'(l   behind  the  veil    of 

laU." 

Of  all  classes  of  degenerates,  none  transmit  their  infirmittcs  in 
a  greater  degree  than  the  imbecile.  \\'h4;re  the  ancestral  stock,  is 
properly  classed  undej  (his  head,  tliey  must  transmit  in  every  case 
some  form  of  degeneracy  to  oftspring,  tJic  majority  of  whom  are 
noticeably  mentally  feeble,  while  many  arc  ciiininjU,  iiiebrialcs,  or 
prostitutes. 

rcrroanent  sequestration  is  ihc  most  cfRcicnl  and  humane  manner 
of  reducing  the  number  uf  ihe  lectile-mii>(lHl.  (~>n«  writer  slater  that 
ij  per  cent,  would  thus  be  cut  off. 

EpiUpiV. — The  statements  already  pfesentetl  show  th.it  the  num- 
ber of  epileptics  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  feeble-minded,  .ind 
approaches  that  of  the  insane.  "  It  Is  not  an  isolated  condirion.  It 
is  a  wide-spread  disorder,  lindin^  its  viclims  ;»nionK  all  penpk's  and  in 
all  walks  and  conditions  of  life,  .  .  .  The  gieal  mass  of  tlictii  are  wan- 
derers and  tncunnberers.  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  paupers  and  crimi- 
nal classes,  iransmitting  their  infirmities  to  their  proKcny,  thereby 
increasing  financial  burdens  both  to  the  State  and  its  citii^cns,  as 
well  as  being  n  constant  menace  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  society. 
Nature  seems  to  place  her  seal  of  doom  upon  the  epileptic  awl  his 
progeny. — on  one  member  as  an  habitunl  criminal,  another  as  an 
imbecile,  and  a  third  a  consumptive,  while  the  fourth  may  be  an 
epileptic."  l^mbroso  was  able  to  furnish  the  first  edition  of 
"Abnoimal  Man  "by  taking  atavi»m  and  epilepsy  as  a  basis.  40 
per  cent,  of  epileptics  lutve  led  either  criminal  or  other  fornu  of 
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desenerale  life.  Officiat  statistics  show  tbe  proportion  of  epileptic 
criiDtnab  to  be  &ix  times  ^reaier  Ihiin  oC  Ihe  suppoi^d  nofinal 
■criniiiul.  Of  a11  hcrcduaTy  factors  except  f«t;blc-mindeclnt.-!^i;,  none 
is  so  prolific  in  entailing  a  blight  upon  succeeding  gvncnilions  as 
epilepsy.  -  For  Ihe  reasons  Maied,  I  earnestly  coincide  with  the 
opiniun  of  thoM;  nho  are  seeking  (o  cHlnbtiKh  separate  in.ttilultons  ur 
colonies  for  ihem.  feeling  that  this  "mild  imprisonment"  would 
prove  a  humane  and  effectual  means  of  cutting  off  another  .source  of 
tbe  production  of  not  only  fceblc-niindedncsts,  but  Other  forms  of 
mental  and  physical  degenerac)'.  So  far,  with  tlie  exception  of  Sew 
York  and  Ohio,  do  separate  ami  distinct  provision  has  been  made 
for  them.  Sctiuestration  ol  epileptics  i»  advocated  for  the  (uUuwiiig 
reasons !  — 

I.  For  scientific  research,  uith  a  new  of  determining  caiis«s  and 
'Cure. 

3.  For  the  prevention  of  transmUuon  of  InliTmiiics  to  progeny. 

3.  For  its  humane  aspect  and  public  safety. 

4.  For  the  relief  uf  institutions  organized  for  the  care  of  other 
<kfectivcs  and  now  caring  for  large  aumbers  of  epileptics. 

Centumpiion, —  Since  it  is  conceded  that  one-half  or  more  im- 
beciles cared  for  in  institutions  die  uf  consumption,  we  may  con- 
sistently inquire  as  to  what  extent  it  may  have  been  the  cause  in  the 
ancestry  of  Ir.tn-tinitting  n  rticiit,ii}\  impaired  offspring, —  a  being 
mentally  weak,  siipjMjrted  by  a  correspondingly  weak  physical  organ- 
ization, ready  for  the  reception  of  bacilli  tuberculous. 

Whatever  ptr  cent,  uf  feeblemindedness  may  be  due  to  this 
cause,  prevention  through  hygienic  and  s.nnitniy  measures  and 
environment  should  not  only  be  advised,  but  enforced.  A  disease 
that  prematurely  ends  tlie  lives  uf  more  human  beings  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other  known  CAUse,  and  in  its  ravages  entails  many 
Intirmiliesi,  should  receive  earnest  attention  from  the  public,  and 
especially  from  physicians,  to  control  it.  Not  until  the  authorities  are 
con\4nced  of  the  necessity  of  pre  caul  ion  ury  Riensure.4  will  thi.s  be 
done.  The  "anti-spitling  "  ordinances  are  finger-boards  pointing  in 
the  right  direction,  fativnts  infected  with  tuberculosis  have  no 
right  cnrcle.'uiy  lo  .scatter  llieir  deadly  gij^rmii  at  wilL  Sanitary 
quarantine  for  the  consumptive  will  doubtless  be  provided  in  Ihe 
future.     Society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  and  future  gcactations. 

JnUuifcratu£.-—\n  an  analysis  of  84S    feeble-minded    persons,   I 
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find  that  parental  intemperance  i»  rcpurivd  id  81  cases.  In  every 
InsiAnce  except  one  the  intemperance  whs  <.>f  the  father.  I'hesc 
include  almost  all  who  used  alcoholic  drinks  to  any  extent.  Very 
few  woiild  be  classed  as  dipsomaniacs.  In  60  per  cent,  of  these 
there  were  other  causes  in  the  ancestry,  such  as  insanity,  idiocy,  etc. 

Dr.  Ircbnd.  in  bis  work  on  "  Idiocy  and  Imbecility,"  TCmarks 
tlint  "  ihere  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  aboul  the  influence  of 
drunken  habils  in  parents  in  the  causation  of  idiocy."  Ur.  Langdon 
Down,  of  tnglitnd,  and  Dr.  Ludwi^  Dohl.  of  Norway,  both  consider 
thi«  factor  to  be  iR)i>oriani :  while  Drs.  Gribhari)  uiid  Shuttles'orth 
find  a  very  small  per  cent,  due  to  it.  The  experience  o(  ottier  close 
observers  agrees  with  tlu:  Utter  that  it  is  rtoi  as  potent  a  factor  in  the 
production  of  imbeciles  as  the  gener-ii  public  imagine.  Tlie  d.inger 
appears  to  be  that  intemperance,  added  to  other  conditions,  may 
intensify  the  results.  Whatever  the  percentage  may  be,  it  is  in  the 
tine  of  prevention  lo  divseminnte  information  iind  advocate  meiivures 
for  the  suppression  of  this  extensive  evil. 

SyfiMSiis. —  Evidences  of  inherited  syphilis  appear  in  so  few  0*  the 
fcebk-minded  thai  I  refrain  from  commcniing  on  it  as  a  cause. 

Censai^iiintly.—  'Vhc  prevalent  idea  tliat  the  inturmarriage  of 
relations  always  produces  deficient  progeny  is  not  stibLiioed  by  facts. 
It  is  a  pttysiolofpc.1l  principle  tiiai  a  normal  cell  under  normal  sliio- 
ulus  produces  a  normal  cell.  If  both  parents  are  mentally  and 
physically  sound,  the  danger  lies  in  accidental  causes  common  to  all. 
However,  where  there  is  menial  insiabilily  in  jwrcntage,  the  renults 
in  consanguine  marriages  arc  inlcnsitied.  and  should  be  deprecated. 
In  this  connection,  Ih.  Manin  W.  Barr,  after  referring  to  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  and  giving;  other  statistics  of  consanguineous  unions 
which  failed  to  substnnliati;  ihe  common  belief  that  such  unions 
result  in  a  weak  progeny,  states  that  in  1,044  cases  examined  by 
him  he  found  but  3^^  per  cent,  traceable  to  this  cause.  In  848 
cases  recorded  by  the  Iowa  institution  I  lind  only  31,  or  3]  per 
cent.,  in  uhich  there  were  sttch  relationships  in  the  parentage:  and 
in  a  nuiDber  of  these  cases  other  cunirolling  factors  were  present. 

AtciJtntitl. —  Whatever  percentage  o£  idiocy  may  be  accnuntud  for 
by  hereditary  transmission,  tlie  fact  remains  that  accidental  causes 
determine  the  condition  <-i  a  large  number  of  the  feeble-minded. 
When  we  reah/c  the  nunwrous  itccidcnts  to  which  the  life  gc'm  ilsclf 
is  liable,  the  perils  of  gestation.  Ihe  momentous  introduction  of  the 
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child  to  ihe  world,  inH  all  ihe  perils  and  dangors  ot  infanc>-  aod 
cliildhoud  from  the  many  infantile  diseases  and  accidents,  it  is  not 
diAiciilt  to  conclude  that  a  large  percentage  of  idiocy  is  due  not  to  a 
had  lieredit>\  but  to  some  other  condition,  which  do<s  not  make  the 
pTCVioiis  life  of  thf  p:LreiU-i  or  ancestry  responsible  for  the  result.  It 
is  claimed  by  some  observers  that  fully  50  per  cent,  can  be  traced  to 
actual  di.iea&c  In  84S  catics  examined  iit  ihc  Iowa  institution,  I 
fiiitl  but  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  which  there  is  one  or  more 
of  the  causes  given  under  heredity,  leaving  55  per  cent,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  unknown  ur  accidenial  causeii. 

Among  the  number  collected  in  our  insiilutions  ii-ill  be  found  those 
whose  mental  feebleness  is  that  of  dementia,  not  aracntia. 

In  dealing  with  prfvemaiive  measures,  we  encounter  an  intricate 
network  of  cjasse«  and  conditions,  so  interwo^•en  that  they  are  insep- 
arably connedcd.  To  follow  out  these  various  ramiiicaliuns,  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  plans  for  prevention,  is  confusing,  nut  to  say 
discouraging:  and  it  is  only  by  patient  research  and  analysis  nf  the 
various  defctiive  and  deficient  classes  that  a  working  basis  can  be 
reached.  Ditficultics  have  always  beset  the  paths  of  those  engaged 
in  problem.i  for  social  reformn,  but  persistency  and  concerted  action 
will  eventually  prevail.  As  an  illustration,  we  may  refer  10  progress 
made  in  prcventi\'c  medicine,  through  h)gienc  and  sanitation,  so 
vigMTously  presentwl  and  insisted  upon  by  the  niRdicat  iwofes^ion, 
accepted  and  forced  upon  the  public  by  govemment  and  municipal 
authorities,  intercepting  and  swinging  hack  the  pendulum  of  life  in 
favor  of  longevity. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  few  years  relative  to  pre- 
vention of  disease  far  transcends  what  would  ha\-c  been  regarded, 
e%'en  a  ijuarter  of  11  century  ago,  as  titc  wildest  and  most  iin|x>ssible 
speculation.  In  the  1i(jht  of  modem  dbcnix-ricK,  diseases  that  pre* 
viou.sIy  kilHed  medical  skill  can  no  longer  be  considered  incurable. 
The  science  of  pailtulogical  ueatmcni  h  reaching  out  in  di&covery  in 
all  directions.  The  samr  should  be  practically  true  in  lin<-s  of  pre- 
venting degeneracy. 

Tlic  enormity  of  the  evils  of  degeneracy,  the  necessity  for  measures 
to  control  tlicm.  and  iht:  (act  that  they  can  be  cuntrolleKl,  in  a<legree, 
are  beginning  to  dawn  upon  tlie  public,  which  is  now  in  a  recep- 
tive condition  and  awaiting  further  authentic  tight. 

What  have  we,  then,  to  advocate  ? 
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1.  Provision  antt  peiinaDent  detention  of  all  classes  of  dcgcocrate^ 

2.  juditious  legislation  to  sustain  and  enforce  oictiiods  of  pre- 
vention. 

How  is  this  10  be  accomplislied?  The  great  weapon  in  combating 
any  evil  is  education.  For  any  law,  written  or  unwritten,  to  be 
elTective,  it  must  have  the  support  of  the  general  public ;  and,  before 
ihii  can  be  obLiined,  the  need  of  it  must  be  clearly  demonstrated  and 
impressed. 

It  '%i  not  possible  for  the  masses  to  become  familiar  with  conditions 
in  the  aggregate.  'Hieir  opportunities  for  ol>s<:rviili[in  arc  circum- 
scribed. It  is  left  for  the  scientists  in  sociological  studies  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information,  enlisting  lirst  the  co-operation  of  men  in 
public  trust  and  ilie  profe&siuns.  tliey  in  luin  tu  cduc:ite  others, 
until  tJie  public  as  a  whole  unites  to  bring  about  and  support  reforms. 
Politicinns  fill  most  of  the  public  offices,  but  men  of  science  arc  the 
ruler>  cif  the  civilix&d  world.  It  has  be«n  said :  "  V\tio  ha.>i  not  had. 
thnc  and  .igain.  the  fnvorable  moment  when,  as  a  friend,  teacher, 
medical  attendant,  or  spiritual  adviser,  a  word  Irom  us  would  have 
fallen  upon  receptive  soil  and  bomc  fruit  a  tliousand  year^  hence? 
Every  parent  should  be  c>irefiilly  instructed  in  the  peculiarities  and 
tendencies  of  the  laws  of  inheritance.  PaTcnls  should  he  laughi  to 
consider  the  special  traiu  of  their  offspring,  and  bow  best  to  en- 
courage those  desirable  from  (he  point  of  view  of  brain  stability,  and 
how  to  diminitih  the  strength  and  influence  of  those  unfavorable  to 
audi  stability.  Kvery  member  of  societ}'  should  know  what  com- 
bination of  individual  characteristics  is  most  conducive  to  the  elevation 
and  .strengthening  of  the  human  organization  of  offspring.  Teachers, 
ministers,  philanthropists,  and  csixrcially  physicians,  will  find  many 
channels  open,  in  their  special  fwlds  of  work,  through  which  their 
inflaence  can  How,  with  educating  and  ennobling  power."  We  cannot 
now  help  lite  follies  of  our  ancestors,  but  ne  can  modify  and  prevent 
their  mistakes  recurring.  Without  such  methods  of  education,  ade- 
quate measures  of  prevention  cannot  be  expected. 

S<in)/ary  Marriaj^s. —  The  attention  bestowed  to  caieftil  breeding 
of  domestic  animals  has  long  been  noticed  as  compared  with  the 
indifference  shown  by  our  marriage  customs  ^  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  medical  societies  and  philanthropic  organisations  are  gen- 
erally recommending  more  stringent  laws  regulating  marriages  in  the 
human  family,  indicating  that  the  trend  of  public  opinion  is  looking 
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10  lliis  as  one  means  of  preventing  unstable  offsprinE-  While  it  is 
the  opinion  of  observing  people  that  mcnsuies  should  bt:  lakvn  to 
r«Kulitte  the  iiu[>ii:il  vown,  the  public  ^nvraUy  is  not  ready  to  de- 
m^n6  it :  nnd,  until  it  is  educated  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  ibc 
evils  resulting  from  such  marriages,  any  legal  enactment  lo  this  eSect 
would  be  inoperative.  Meanwhile  the  law  of  nature  silently  but 
surely  indicts  penalties  upon  all  offenders  without  icgard  to  person. 
Obedience  lo  these  laws  brings  its  rewards,  and  disobedienee  its  pun- 
ishment. Inheritance  of  disease  in  not  necessarily  fatal  to  s  long 
life,  but  faulty  heredity  can  never  be  entirely  overcome. 

In  addition  to  the  educative  channels  already  referred  to,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  State  Boards  of  Charities,  especially  on  account  of 
their  duties  familiarizing  them  with  alt  classes  of  dependants  and 
defeciives,  in  their  several  conditions,  have  educated  and  can  edu- 
cate the  public,  and  impress  kg^slative  bodies  with  llie  necessit)'  of 
supporting  legal  methods  o(  prevention. 


STATE    REGULATION   OK    MARRIAGE. 

nv   MRS.  K*TB  OANNKTT   WlOtS,  OK   »L>$rON,  MASS. 

The  Church  and  the  State  arc  the  tww  forces  or  bodies  which 
control  the  itolcmnization  .ind  It^aliialion  of  marriage.  Slowly,  as 
ihv  authority  of  the  Church  H  decreasing,  no  is  that  of  the  Stale  in- 
creasing,—  A  result  due  chiefly  to'the  recognition  of  heredity  in  it& 
influence  upon  posterity  and  of  the  responsibility  of  the  State  for  its 
dependents.  Not  charity,  but  regulation  and  pieveiuion  vi  evil,  ts 
becoming  the  remedial  agency  of  the  State.  If  the  physician  should 
bnve  been  called  to  a  patient  a  hundred  years  before  he  was  born. 
B5  Or.  Holmes  has  said,  still  more  should  the  Stale  see  that  no  de- 
generates are  now  bom,  to  be  cared  for  by  the  future. 

Vet  there  is  no  more  personal  domain  upon  which  the  State  can 
enter  than  that  of  marriage.  That  it  already  has  prescribed  certain 
conditions  under  which  wedlock  can  be  contracted  is  evidenced  by 
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its  legalizing  ihe  age  before  which  no  marriage  is  vilJd.  and  fuibid- 
ding  marriage  vriihin  certain  dc-grccs  of  consanguinity. 

The  doctrine  of  con^anffiiintly.  ihouKh  bawed  upon  imiiilions  nnd 
upon  observed  fftCts,  is  an  amusing  xnd  randiMc)  product  of  niliiral 
low,  ihcological  dogma,  and  ecclotiastical  courts.  The  English 
raycr  Boole  rehearses  at  lenfi^h  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  the 
Cnglifth  Church  service  franVly  repeats  its  reaiions  (01  niatriage. 
Still  its  (carfulncss  a  ignored  until  the  child,  misshapen  in  body  or 
mihd.  is  born  **as  a  visitation  of  God,"  people  used  to  say.  Now 
we  are  learning  in  aigue  foi  the  child's  right  to  be  well  born,  nnd 
(or  the  moihei's  right  that  all  births  should  be  the  result  of  her  glad 
free  will. 

The  Church,  however,  having  pitbtished  its  table  o(  degrees  pro- 
hibiting maniage,  which  lias  been  canonically  afiinncd,  slill  disallnws 
divorce  save  for  one  cause,  and  is  silent  regarding  the  birth  of  Ihe 
defective  children,  who  are  bom  from  discordant  union>i,  perpetuated 
under  tbe  a.-gi»  of  the  Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Slate,  recognising  htimnn  fmilty  and  physi- 
ological Metjuence^,  permits  greater  latitude  in  divorce,  that  children 
Stunted  in  mind  and  body  need  not  be  bom,  and  also  has  added  its 
prohibitions  in  regard  to  marriage  to  those  of  the  Church,  thai  the 
State  may  be  protected.  There  i*,  however,  a  wide  variance,  not 
only  between  the  laws  of  diftcrcui  couttlries  on  lliis  subject,  but 
kbetwecn  tlie  various  puTts  of  the  United  States,  uith  which  we  now 
■alone  are  concerned. 

In  most  of  our  Slates,  no  woman  can  marry  her  Hneal  ancestor  or 
descendant  or  her  brother  of  the  half  or  whole  blood.  The  same 
prohibition  applies  conversely  to  a  man.  After  such  geoeral  regula- 
tions, specific  ones  obtain  in  various  States.  In  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, North  Carolina,  and  Oregon,  "no  marriage  can  be  con- 
tracted by  parties  nearer  of  kin  tlian  first  cousins,  computing  by 
the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  whether  of  the  whole  or  half  blood."  Kut 
first  cousins  arc  not  permitted  to  marry  in  Ohio.  Indi.inn.  Mevadn, 
Washington.  Montana,  where  wedlock  is  forbidden  between  persons 
"nearer  of  kin  than  second  cousins." 

The  question  of  the  legirimatc  birth  of  either  of  the  parties  to  a  mar- 
riage or  of  the  parent  of  either  does  noi  affect  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  consanguinity  in  New  Vork,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebra.ika,  Kentucky, 
Mi$S'>uri.  .Xrkansas.  California,  Colorado.  Dakota.  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
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Again,  a  man  may  not  marry  his  son's  widow,  nor  n  woman  her 
dau|;hlcr's  buiiband,  in  nineteen  States.  Nor  in  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia  c&n  a  man  marry  his  w-ife'ti  stepdaujcliter,  nor  a  woman  her 
husband's  ste[>-son.  Such  I.nw&  have  been  enacted  (o  prevent  the 
evil  results  arising  from  intermarriages  of  relatives,  and  have  been 
accepted  by  the  people  in  f;ood  faith,  who  also  have  welcomed  tlie 
rcgtilationi  of  the  State  in  forbidding  marriage  unless  the  contract- 
ing parties  have  attained  a  certain  age.  Such  legislation,  presum- 
ably, is  on  behalf  of  posterity,  as  children  born  of  boy  and  girl 
m.iiTi.iges  are  inferior  in  physique  and  often  feebk-minded  compared 
with  tliose  born  ai  parents  of  nuturc  age.  Nevertheless,  the  State  is 
wise,  thoi^h  illo^cal,  in  not  preventing  the  marriage  of  elderly 
persons  ;  for  the  personal  equations  of  age  vary  late  in  life  more  than 
in  early  years. 

Id  comparison  with  the  decrees  of  the  States  concerning  consan- 
guinity and  age,  tlieir  laws  respecting  the  marriage  of  insane  and 
feeble-minded  persons  arc  few  and  insufticient.  Vet  the  danger 
from  the  union  of  such  persons  is  immediate  and  direct,  while  it  is 
no  grcatrr  infringement  upon  personal  rights  for  ihc  State  to  forbid 
such  marriage  th.vn  for  it  to  prohibit  cousins  from  marrying. 

May  not  the  explanation  of  the  hiiheno  slow  action  of  the  Slate  in 
regard  to  such  regulations  be  related  to  two  causes:  lirsl,  lo  the 
\nrtual  silence  of  the  Church  on  this  subject ;  second,  to  the  old  feel- 
ing that  procreation  was  a  universal  right  and  need,  with  which  (here 
must  be  no  interference  ? 

He  this  as  it  may.  with  the  tardy  growth  of  more  correct  ideas 
concerning  the  nature  and  causes  of  insanity,  have  coiuc  preventive 
laws  against  it,  till  now  in  Massachusetts,  Maine.  Rhode  island, 
Indiana,  (lUaois.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Virginia,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Keniucky,  Wyoming,  Georgia,  and  Arizona,  a)) 
marriages  arc  vcid  where  one  of  the  parties  i>  at  the  time  insane  or 
an  idiot.  There  is,  however,  some  difiiGulty  about  the  interpretation 
of  such  a  statute.  Itt  the  marriage  void  at  once,  or  is  it  good  until 
voided?  Arc  children  born  necessarily  bastards  because  the  mar- 
riage was  void  before  their  birth  ?  Without  entering  upon  the  legal 
bearing  of  such  pmnts  justly  to  be  raised  or  without  reflecting  upon 
the  wi&dom  of  the  statutes  in  Vermont,  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Min- 
nesota. Kansas,  Nebraska,  California,  Oregon,  Ncvad,i.  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Arizona,  by  which  marriages  are  not  voidable,  in  c^lsc  of 
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lunacy,  alter  the  lunatic's  restoration  to  leaAon.  or  U  the  parties  have 
since  lived  as  hiisband  »nd  wife,  these  InsUncvs  are  )«!  cited  to 
show  that  the  State  has  already  assumed  the  duty  of  reflation  in  a 
very  general  manner. 

Therefore  is  it  not  rww  time  to  consider  that  the  «ine  party  to 
sudi  a  marriage,  if  a  woman,  should  not  be  held  in  continuance  of 
cettain  assumed  obligattonsF  As  long  zs  a  in.irriage  exists,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  botli  parties,  sanely  assumed,  may  still  continue 
in  theory:  while,  in  |)iaclice,  no  woiuan  should  be  compelled, 
because  a  wife,  to  bear  children  unto  a  man  if  he  or  she  is  growing 
defective,  mentally.  Unfortimatety  for  the  race,  ihc  l.iw  does  not 
take  cognizance  uf  this ;  and  ihc  Church  docs  not  negative  it.  For 
instance,  no  one  denies  that  epileplicK  ought  not  to  marry ;  but,  long 
before  they  are  so  seriously  affected  as  lo  become  inmates  of  one  or 
another  Institution,  they  do  marry,  and  have  children. 

The  marriage  of  deaf-mutes  is  aivother  "  physiological  sin,"  as  such 
crimes  have  been  well  termed.  Again,  while  certain  laws  do  not 
permit  a  raving  maniac  or  an  idiot  to  marry,  an  in^ne  man  may  and 
does  marry  in  a  lucid  interval.  IE  the  bar  sinister  of  feeble-minded- 
ne^K  or  insanity  had  been  concealed,  aivd  only  appe;trs  after  marriafje, 
perhaps  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  why  'should  not  &uch  a 
moral  wrong  become  a  legal  one?  for  let  it  be  plainly  snid  most 
married  women  are  helplesi>  in  such  circumstances.  The  man  who 
is  dishonorable  or  unftank  or  careless  enough  to  marry,  when  his 
mental  escutcheon  is  not  clear,  will  not  be  unselftsb  enough  to  live, 
when  married,  without  the  risk  of  becoming  a  father.  Therefore 
must  the  remedy  for  this  moral  wTong  be  sought  by  the  wife  and 
future  mother,  through  law, 

The  miseries,  the  horrors,  .ind  ihe  physiological  heredity  of  forms 
of  neurosis,  insanity,  epilepsy,  and  fecblc-miiidednessi,  known  to  you 
all  as  cKperts,  have  already  become  matter  of  current  information. 
Is  the  State,  then,  to  shrink  from  taking  the  initiative^  Is  it  to  take 
its  defectives  under  its  charge,  endeavor  lo  rank  them  ah  iinprov- 
ablcs,  and  finally  return  tliem  to  their  homes?  Has  not  the  time 
already  come  when  the  St.-ite  can  tay  this  much, —  that  it  shall  keep 
in  perpetual,  kind  custody  the  lowest  class  of  defectives?  Practi- 
cally, this  is  done.     What  next,  then  I 

Shall  the  Slate  permit  the  higher  grade  of  dcfective^t,  when 
improved,  to  return  to  their  homes?     Nkvi^r.  if  the  watchword  of 
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this  Conference,  wr  this  soction  of  it,  is  "  Prevention  "  or  "  Regula- 
tion." 

Just  here  is  the  personal  bearing  of  the  whule  niniler  upon  which 
the  Stnle  he«itat«s  to  infringi:.—  the  perpetual  right  of  perpetual  pro- 
creation. Tacitly  gram  this  right,  and  idtocv-,  fecble-niindedne^s, 
and  their  train  of  evils  continue.  Check  it, —  by  seclusion  from  the 
nh-orld  of  the  victims  of  such  forms  of  mental  disorder, —  and  the 
x'ista  ot  a  mjticnnium  of  health  And  happiness  for  the  «-orId  optm 
before  the  eyes  of  the  »cieniisi,  pl)\Vici.in.  and  moralist. 

It  ia  B  truism  to  say  that  the  State  exists  fur  the  protection  of 
others  ;  yet,  if  it  allows  its  improvablett  to  return  to  society  to  propa- 
gate iheir  kind,  it  nullllies  its  duty  of  protection  and  beneficence. 
If  the  State  declares  that  no  feeble-minded  person  —  using  thai  icrm 
to  include  all  phases  of  defectiveness  —  shall  ever  marry,  the  looae- 
nes-s  of  such  a  decUraiion  defeats  its  own  ends.  If  tl  malce  such 
legislation  more  spccilic.  that  nu  inmate  of  such  an  institution  shall 
ever  man^',  the  per  cent,  of  cnrolmcnl  in  such  homes  would  capidly 
decrease,  and  (he  law  would  again  have  been  impotent.  Further,  if 
(he  State  says  that  all  feeble-minded  person.<>  shall  go  to  .-Luch  institu- 
tions, there  b  interference  with  private  rtght»  and  family  alTcctions. 

Ncvcrtliclcss,  the  State  must  protect  itself,  if  only  on  economic 
grounds;  for  it  is  cheaper  to  support  numerous  institutions  for  men 
and  women  to  live  in  separately  than  xn  nilow  them  to  live  at  large 
in  the  world,  bear  children,  and  then  tillimately  (or  the  State  to  sup- 
port their  progeny. —  direct  and  remote, —  in  prisons,  almshouses, 
and  hospitab.  Should  not.  therefore,  public  opinion,  intelligently 
exercised,  now  urge  the  necessity  of  fuller  Stale  regulation  of 
marriage  ? 

To  such  end  should  there  not  be  a  national  marriage  law,  forbid* 
ding  the  marriage  of  all  idiotic,  insane,  and  feeble-minded  persqns, 
which  should  be  enforced  by  local  authorities  ?  Opposition  to  such  a 
law  would  be  aroused  by  the  still  existing  conflict  between  the  rights 
of  the  individual  and  of  society.  Bui,  unless  we  enlarge  the  rights 
of  the  State,  she  will  have  an  increasing  population  of  defectives  for 
which  to  care;  while  alienists  and  government  oHicials  abroad  will 
continue  to  rejoice  thai  the  United  :^tates  is  a  dumping-ground  for 
so  many  of  their  degenerates. 

Specific  difHculiiex  must  also  arise  in  the  enactment  of  such  a 
national  law;  and  the  question  of  heredity  is  tnvohed  with  it.  about 
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vrbich  wc  still  know  luo  lilile  lo  deAnc  iis  cxaci  limits. —  t^.,  bow  far 
should  marriage  be  tcguUtcd,  when  the  inunity  might  be  termed 
[sporacEic  or  might  have  been  caused  by  speci.il  accidents.  Public 
opioion  moves  slowl^'.  when  the  right  of  procreation  is  limited  or 
denied. 

Neverthelesd  (here  arc  mauy  encouraging  signs  to  show  that  in 
addition  to  the  returns  concerning  the  age.  birih,  etc.  of  the  parties 
about  to  contract  maiTiage.  which  the  State  already  demands  for  the 
isMiing  of  a  raarnagc  license,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  such 
a  license  will  not  be  granted  unless  accompanied  by  a  inedicnl  cer- 
titicatc  of  the  fitness  of  the  contrxcltng  parties  to  become  parents. 
Such  certificates  will  include  a  large  variance  of  opinion  :  but,  how- 
erer  loosely  they  might  be  drawn,  ihey  would  deciKi^-ely  indicate  the 
State's  right  to  protect  its  children,  and  would  aid  in  moulding  pub- 
lic opinion  to  cheerfully  recognize  its  rights. 

In  (his  direction  Ihcre  iit  much  that  can  be  done  by  propaganda, 
though  not  through  public  schools ;  (or  the  temperance  and  physio- 
logical instruction  already  kivcq  in  them  sufHeicntly  aet  forth  the 
evils  of  heredity  and  of  bad  habits.  The  effective  guidance  of 
public  opinion  must  come  ihrough  the  alienists  and  the  supcrin- 
icndcntH  of  all  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  On  ihcm  rests 
consideration  of  two  important  qucsiionx  ;  — 

First.  Ought  custodial  cases  to  be  kepi  forever  by  law  in  institu- 
tions? Practically,  ihi-i  is  already  done;  but  the  retention  of  such 
cases  should  be  a  right  guaianCeed  by  the  Slate  to  each  inslilution. 

Second.  Ought  improvable  cases  to  be  returned  to  their  fami- 
lies .'  This  should  be  done  less  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  burden 
of  expense  should  fall  first  upon  the  State  in  Uie  retention  of  all 
feeble-minded  women.  Their  lives  should  be  made  as  happy  and 
useful  ns  is  possible  under  the  circumiianceH  of  never  being  allowed 
full  freedom,  which,  though  it  might  not  mean  marriage,  would 
mean  motherhood.  If  the  lives  of  the  feeble-minded  were  thus  rcgu- 
Uted,  the  per  cent,  of  births  would  materially  decrease. 

In  conclusion.  Uic  various  points  of  this  paper  —  which  is  con* 
fined  to  the  relations  of  the  State  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
feeble- minded  — can  be  nummariied  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  rigliis  of  the  Stale  and  the  individual  are  in  imaginary 
contlkt. 

2.  The  Church  has  beeit  on  the  side  of  the  indtviduaL 
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3.  The  £ute  is  now  beginning  to  assume  th«  better  pcotection  of  | 
its  people  by  closer  rcgul.ition  of  marriage. 

4.  Such  resulatioTi  is  (he  logical  outcome  of  already  existing 
restrictions. 

5.  The  ndvocncy  of  a  national  marriigc  law  is  urged,  b)'  which 
Riarria};c  should  be  forbidden  to  certain  diiasea  of  persons. 

6.  Medical  certificates  c«r[ifytng  parenial  litness  should  be 
granted  with  the  issuing  of  each  murriagc  license. 

7.  The  retention  of  all  cu&todial  ca^es  in  instilulions. 
S.  The  non-r«turn  of  all  feeble-minded  women  to  their  homes, 

even  when  their  mental  condition  has  improved. 

Insistence  upon  thi»  linal  puint  nonld  press  hard  upon  both  men 
and  women,  bul  in  one  respect  harder  upon  Ihe  women:  for,  if  a  I 
■nun  bL-  feeble- mindird.  he  i»  certain   not  to  be  sought,   while   the 
feeble-minded   woman,  if  pretty,  succumbs  easily  and   unwittingly, 
and,  if  not  pretty,  is  still  frequently  a  victim. 

In  the  name  of  the  potential  divine  mollierbood  which  every  sane 
uoman  recognizes  as  the  crowning  glory  of  womanhood,  should  the 
mothers  of  healthy  children  plead  thai  the  State  restrict  the  area  for 
the  binfa  of  the  feeble-minded. 
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From  observations  upon  the  care  and  treatment  of  defective 
children  we  arc  led  to  believe  tJiAt  the  most  potent  remedial  agen- 
cies lie  within  the  dumain  of  education  rather  than  of  therapeutics. 
Into  the  discussion  of  ever)-  educational  problem  enter  al  least  three 
factors, —  the  object  or  aim  of  instruction,  the  best  mctbods  to  te 
employed,  and  the  nature  of  the  raw  material  with  which  vce  have  to 
de^l.  What  is  the  child  upon  whom  these  methods  must  be  brought 
to  bear,  in  order  to  attain  the  end  sought  in  the  educative  proces-i  ? 
It  is  to  the  underestimated  %-aluc  of  the  third  of  these  factors  that  I 
desire  to  attract  your  attention. 
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What  utmld  be  thought  vf  »  niattitfacturer  who  should  know  per- 
fectly tbc  nature  ol  the  produa  of  bis  great  mill,  and  know  also 
ev«ry  pulley,  ^mIvc,  and  piece  o(  shafting  of  his  intricate  madiiiieT)', 
but  know  notliing  whatever  of  the  raw  material  that  entered  into  tiie 
manufactured  product? 

What  is  the  child  —  physically,  memalty,  niorally  —  as  he  ktwcks 
at  our  school'toom  door,  at  six  years  of  age?  Whnt  changes  tikv 
place  in  him  at  ci^t  years  of  age,  at  ten.  at  fourteen  ?  What  mental 
changes  attend  tite  changes  in  bodily  functions?  What  moral  evo- 
lution follows  in  the  wake  oi  these  marked  physical  changes  and 
mental  disturbances  ? 

Mod«ii  child  »tudy  seeks  to  answer  tliesc  and  many  other  ques- 
tions. It  is  an  applic.ilJon  of  niodcrn  physiological  psychology, 
tlirougb  which  tbc  child's  miud  is  made  an  open  page,  in  order  that 
all  concerned  in  his  growth  and  development  may  read  and  thOT- 
oughly  kn<tw  his  nature,  and,  knowing  this,  may  work  most  intelli- 
gently in  the  utilization  of  educational  facts  and  forces. 

What  arc  some  of  the  facts  thus  achict-cd  as  the  result  of  recent 
inv-eMigaUonn,  that  should  guide  us  in  the  educniiun  uf  ibe  child? 
Tbcsf  results  will  apply  equally  well  to  backward,  mentally  delicicnt 
or  defective  children  xswcll  as  lo  the  normal  child;  for  in  cither  case, 
to  be  successful,  wc  must  know  the  child,  the  processes  of  growth, 
the  periods  of  development,  and  the  most  potent  influences  that 
itimutate  the  unfolding  of  his  latent  powers.  We  sh,ill,  then,  tirst 
endeavor  lo  present  x>mc  of  the  ^neral  results  of  modern  scientific 
child  study  i  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  will  make  application,  in 
so  far  u  the  limits  of  time  will  allow,  to  the  education  and  care  of 
defective  children.  In  addition,  ceriain  suggestions  will  be  made 
with  reference  lo  tbc  prevention  of  so  great  an  annual  increment  to 
thik  rapidly  growing  class. 

In  tlK  first  place,  with  reference  to  the  physical  growtli  of  the 
child,  growth  focuses  for  a  time  upon  one  set  of  organs  or  functions, 
then  upon  another,  until  tile  whole  bndy  is  dev<:lope<l ;  but  all  parts 
ot  the  body  do  not  grow  at  one  ^nd  the  same  time.  The  body  grows 
first  in  length,  and  then  in  gitth.  in  breadth  and  depth  of  chest, 
in  breadth  and  height  of  Forehead,  in  breadth  and  length  of  face. 
Funlicrinore,  nil  children  unfold  their  physical  powers  in  exactly  the 
same  order,  the  difference  between  children  of  any  age  consisting  in 
the  fact  that  the  y  do  not  grow  ai  the  same  rate. 

To  make  a  special  application  of  this  wellknown  fact  of  perio- 
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didty  in  physical  growth,  \ei  us  observe  the  (]«veloptn«nt  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm.  The  muscles  of  the  upper  xrm  —  tliosc  con- 
cerned in  the  (iiiKtioning  o(  the  shouWcr-jolm  —  arc  ripe  and  ready 
for  training  at  leasl  a  year  and  onc-hulf  before  the  niuftctes  of  ilie 
lingers,  llie  muscles  of  the  shoulder  mature  for  training  Mx  months 
before  the  musck-s  of  the  clbon's,  and  these  in  turn  live  to  eight 
months  bc'forf  the  muscles  of  ibe  wrist,  which  arc  ripe  and  ready 
for  training  from  three  to  six  months  before  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers.  When  we  Jiuist  thai  a  child  shall  begin  to  write  by  me.ins 
of  (he  finger  muscles  only,  with  2  small  pencil,  in  narrow  spaces  on 
ruled  paper  or  a  slate,  we  run  directly  counter  to  the  principtet;  of 
growth  and  development  that  Nature  has  so  plainly  written  in  his 
constitution.  Must  not  education,  to  be  education  at  all,  be  in 
accord  with  these  principles  pithcT  than  in  opposition  to  them  ? 

Just  as  the  body  unfolds  by  stages,  the  mind  also  develops  in  ihe 
self-same  way.  The  lirsl  of  these  periods  is  known  as  the  period  of 
the  ijrowtii  of  the  powers  of  »ense.  .^t  birth,  only  two  senses  are 
operative. —  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  sense  of  icmperaiure. 
Shortly  after  birth  the  senses  of  vision,  hcarini:.  taslc,  smell,  rota- 
tion, joints,  and  tendons,  and  the  test  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen 
senses  with  whirh  we  arc  all  endowed,  arc  added.  During  the  firsi 
months  and  years  of  child-tite  tlic  senses  must  be  permitted  10  aa 
freely,  in  order  that  later  mental  development  may  be  full  and  com- 
plete. This  is  what  we  mean  by  "cultivation  of  the  observing  pow- 
ers." AH  of  the  raw  material  of  thought,  of  memory.  im.tginalion, 
judgment,  reasoning,  is  supplied  by  the  sense  capericnces. 

'ITic  second  epoch  in  the  mind's  process  of  unfolding  is  the 
memory  stage.  This  is  the  period  uheii  the  child  is  characterized 
by  a  prodigious  power  of  remembering  detail.  A  single  hearing  of 
rh)inc  or  rule,  of  song  or  catchy  phrase,  is  sufficient  to  insure  its 
correct  reproduction.  We  are  all  aware  how  much  more  difficult  it 
is  for  us  DOW  to  commit  rhymes  or  rules  than  it  was  during  our 
second  or  third  year  of  school  life. 

The  third  vpcKh  i»  the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  imagination. 
Children  love  to  live  In  a  world  of  make-believe  :  ihey  love  to  play 
circus,  church,  or  school.  How  easy  it  is  for  the  child  to  assume 
the  role  of  Unvy  Crockett,  Daniel  Bo<>ne,  KubinMin  Crusoe,  or  Ituf- 
talo  Bill  I  During  this  period  tliere  is  developed  a  mania  which  fre- 
quently occasions  grave  concern  to  parents.  1  refer  to  children's 
lies.     Now  the  lie  of  the  child,  it  mus^t  be  remembered,  is  by  no 
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incan^  th«  same  de:»picabl«  moral  ofTence  as  is  the  deceitful  Ik  of 
the  'diilt.  It  grows  largely  out  i>[  his  desire  to  excite  wonder.  It 
is  a  bit  of  incipient  research.  He  tries  it ;  and.  if  it  works,  he  tries 
it  again.     If  [t»t,  he  quits. 

The  fourth  period  ts  characlciiicd  by  llie  peculiar  .Activity  of  tht; 
powers  of  jud^nent  and  cuiiip^ribun.  This  in  turn  is  followed  by 
the  period  of  curiosity.  Curiosity  must  be  properly  developed.  No 
child  whose  curinsily  is  tl>r<MtIcd  .ind  M.nved  will  ever  become  u 
good  reasoner.  He  must  first  ask  questions  and  reasons  of  other;, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  ask  questions  and  reasons  of  himself. 

1  have  thus  outlined  the  j)erij;>ds  of  mcnlul  development,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  a  wcll-oiganizcd  course  ct  study  must  be  in 
harmony  with  these  processes  of  development  in  order  to  be  succestt- 
(ul.  More  depends  upon  the  on/rr  in  which  studies  are  iusigocd 
than  upon  the  contents  of  (he  studies  themselves.  Some  years  ago 
four  teachers  in  tbe  city  of  Paris,  in  the  Lyc^e  (the  fichool  for  boysi, 
asked  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Education  tlial  each  of  (hem 
might  give  to  his  tweniy'five  pupils  the  same  studies  prescribed  in 
the  required  course,  but  in  a  different  order, —  in  order  believed  by 
Ihein  to  accord  with  the  natur<il  development  of  a  boyS  mind  rather 
than  the  arbitrary  order  prescribed  in  a  east-iron  law.  These  boys 
completed  all  of  the  prescribed  studies  in  lhi«  natural  order  in  three 
and  one-h.iIf  years  instead  of  seven  years,  the  time  assigned  for  the 
cuinpletiou  of  the  course  as  regulaily  given  in  ihc  Lyc^e.  Upon  ex- 
amination they  were  found  to  be  equally  proficient,  and  abo^i;  tbe 
avera;:e  in  ph>'sical  development  as  compared  with  those  who  bad 
bpent  se%'cn  ycai^  in  going  over  ihc  same  ground.  As  teachers,  wc 
should  have  constant  regard  to  the  great  principles  of  mental  waatc 
and  mental  economy.  'I'hc  course  of  study  ^ould  fit  the  child.  The 
child  should  not  be  jammed  into  an  arbitrary  curriculum,  sustaining 
no  relation  to  the  natural  order  in  which  hia  powers  of  mind  and 
body  unfold. 

In  some  of  our  schools  seven  or  eight  years  arc  still  devoted  to 
Ihc  study  of  arithmetic;  yd  w«  know  that  all  o(  ariilimetic  can  be 
taught  ihe  child,  and  better  t.iUjfbt.  in  the  j'cars  between  seven  and 
one-half  and  ten.  This  is  admirably  done,  to  my  personal  know  ledge, 
in  ax  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  schools,  saving  ranch  lime  and 
energy,  and  making  room  for  important  studies  which  would  other- 
wise be  cTowdiid  out. 

Sotnc  important  discoveries  have  been  made  with    reference  to 
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fatigue  and  its  influence  upon  mental  and  {Aysical  development. 
Fatigue  is  a  physicil  poison,  nnd  bodily  fatigue  always  induces  mental 
fatigue.  The  nature  of  the  chemical  poison  generated  by  fatigue  has 
been  investigated  by  the  Russian  chemist,  Wedensky,  as  well  as  by 
Maggiori  and  Mosao  in  Italy.  Overstrain  at  scliuol.  by  producing 
fati^e,  maybe  the  occasion  of  such  destruction  and  disintegration 
of  bodily  tissue  as  to  cause  serious  and  permanent  mental  defect. 

Because  of  the  violation  of  iliis  taw  of  fatigue,  many  children,  who 
are  compelled  to  work  (or  long  hours  in  factories,  become  maimed 
for  life,  and  ace  thus  drafted  into  the  army  of  dependents  who  must 
be  supported  by  Ihe  Stale.  In  the  Urge  slam|Mng-worksand  canning 
factories  in  s  city  like  Chicago,  not  a  day  posses  but  some  child 
is  made  a  helpless  cripple.  Tlietie  accidents  all  occur  after  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  child  that  has  begun  his  work  in  the 
inorning  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  vigor,  after  working  under  con- 
stant pressure  for  several  hours,  at  about  tliicc  o'clock  becomes  so 
wearied,  beyond  the  point  of  recovery,  that  he  can  no  longer  direct 
the  tired  fingers  and  aching  arms  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  He 
thus  becomes  the  easy  prey  of  the  great  cutting-knives  or  of  tlie 
jaws  of  the  tin-»t;imping  machine.  Proper  factor)'  legislation  would 
prevent  young  children  from  working  so  many  hours  as  to  become 
wearied  to  the  point  of  danger. 

The  vision  of  200,000  school  children  lias  been  tested.  Tests  re- 
cently made,  under  tny  personal  supervisiom.  upon  38,000  rcIiooI 
children  in  Illinois,  revealed  Ihe  fflct  that  defects  in  vision  increase, 
from  gT:idc  to  grade,  with  the  increase  of  scliooi  work.  The  teacher 
may  be  unable  to  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  a  particular  child'*  eyes, 
but  It  is  possible  for  him  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  defect.  A  case 
in  point.  A  tcacber  in  a  school  visited  by  inc  had  written  certain 
'*  text  examples "  on  the  blackboard.  The  problems  were  in 
arithmetic,  and  were  concerned  with  p»rti.il  payments.  Four  or  five 
dates  were  given,  to  designate  ilic  time  of  the  various  pajmcnts. 
Tlie  problems  were  to  be  solved  by  the  various  members  of  the  "  A  " 
class,  most  of  whom  had  seats,  as  it  happened,  in  the  back  part  of 
Ibc  room.  The  results  were  handed  iii.  All  but  one,  a  bright-faced, 
Industrious  boy,  were  successful  in  getting  the  right  answers.  He 
was  ordered  to  stay  in  at  recess,  and  work  the  problems  over.  His 
nietbod  of  solution  was  perfectly  correct.  He  had  not  copied  the 
dates  correctly,  hence  the  error  in  his  answers.  The  teacher  accused 
him  of  carelessness.     I  asked   her  to  go  to  the  back  of  the  room 
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(after  the  boy  hnd  gone  out);  »n<).  having  changed  the  <bte$,  T  re- 
quested her  10  write  them  on  a  convenient  slate.  This  sUe  did,  and 
came  foni-atd  to  compare  what  she  had  wriitun  on  the  slate  with  tlw 

Kcopy  on  the  blackboard.  She  had  copied  four  out  of  five  ittcor- 
rectly.  She  had  ihidcd  the  buy  fui  carelessness  when  it  wa5a  phys- 
ical impossibility  for  him   to   read  the   figures  on   the  board  Jit  that 

Idisiance,  aft  it  was  for  herself.  By  .simple  te3t.<;  his  defective  eyciight 
could  have  been  recogniied.  it  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  our 
public  schools  have  defective  vision.     This  of  itKlf  would  not  be 

'*o  serious,  were  it  not  that  defective  vision  will  eventually  cau» 
tiervoiis  tlisorders  in  any  child. 

The  dull  pupil  has  an  open  mouth  and  a  long,  drawti-down  face. 
The  voice  of  the  stupid  pupil  ha&  a  dull,  thick,  nasal  sound,  such  as 

jVeall  have  when  the  nasal  .lir-passages  are  clogged  by  a  bad  cold. 
This  donated,  stupid  face  of  the  dull  pupil  is  due  to  udcnoid 
growths  in  the  %-auIt  of  the  pharjox.  Tbcy  should  be  removed  by 
the  surgeon.  This  can  be  done  with  great  ease  .ind  facility.  MuU 
titudcs  of  children  can  thus  he  saved  from  intense,  acute,  chronic 
sufTering,  as  well  as  from  the  cloud  of  black-damp  stupidity.  Wc 
owe  it  to  all  children  to  examine  their  hearing  as  well  as  their  vision, 
19  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  have  defective 
hearing  in  one  or  both  ears.  It  does  not  sccni  to  be  a  well-known 
fact  thai  impaired  honring  is  so  frequent.  Chiklr«:n  thus  aRccted 
haw  been  accused  of  being  lazy,  listless,  inattentive,  and  stupid, 
when,  in  fact,  it  was  their  ears  alone  which  were  al  fault. 

No  teacher,  parent,  clergyman,  or  other  person  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  cbildren  can  afford  to  lose  sight  t;f  the  fact  that  the  vast 
army  of  those  suffering  from  nervous  diseases  is  greatly  auginentetl 
by  Kubjcciing  the  tender  and  immature  nervous  system  of  young 
children  to  the  almost  constant  excitement  and  occasional  over- 
pressure and  nervous  strain  attendant  upon  certain  arbitrary,  cast. 
iron  rc(|uir«ments  in  some  schiioLv  How  c:in  the  intluenccs  playing 
such  havoc  with  the  nervous  system  of  children  be  guarded  against  ? 
How  can  parents,  kiiMlergartners,  tc-ichers,  nurses,  and  guardians  be 
led  to  see  the  inaponaoce  of  iliia  sub)ect  ? 

Ko  reply  can  be  more  pertinent  than  that  of  Ur.  Rachfnrd  ;  "If 
the  campaign  against  the  evil  of  constantly  subjecting  cbildren  to  the 
nervous  strain  resulting  from  the  srtiliciil  conditions  which  obtain  in 
all  cities  is  to  be  in  any  degree  successful,  then  the  whole  subject 
must  Iw  placed  upon  a  more  exact  pbysioloctcal  basis  than  it  has 
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ever  been  before,  so  that  those  who  hsive  chnrge  of  the  young  may 
be  told  not  only  that  dltvou;;  i^raiii  is  an  important  cause  of  neu- 
rotic disease,  but  lold  also  why  tiiis  is  so.'* 

Teachers  and  guardians  ot  llie  young  should  know  ihat  the  ner- 
vous system  of  the  child  differs  very  mslcrially  from  the  ncrvoua 
system  uf  the  adult.  They  inu.st  be  told  that  the  child,  cspecully  in 
Ills  nervouA  organixAtton.  in  not  "a  hitic  man."  Hi»  nervous  system 
is  structurally  and  functionally  immature.  It  is  excitable,  unstable, 
and  under  feeble  inhibitory  control.  The  sources  of  reflex  irriiation 
ia  the  child  ace  many,  and  the  nerve  centres  discliat^  their  force 
more  fitfully  and  readily  than  in  the  adult.  The  period  correspond- 
iag  with  the  onset  and  establishment  of  the  reproductive  function  in 
girls  i-i  a  time  when  they  are  especially  predisposed  to  nervous 
disease.  These  and  other  physiolo^cal  peculiarities  of  the  neT%ons 
system  of  childhood  are  much  more  potent  for  evil  when  associated 
with  the  various  "blood  conditions"  casually  related  to  the  neurosis 
of  childhood. 

With  children  of  good  physical  constitution,  working  within  the 
Hmiiatioiis  of  their  proper  grades,  (liere  is  atmosl  no  danger  that  a 
moderate  amount  of  school  work  vrill  in  any  vay  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  neurotic  disease,  provided  iilwuys  that  the  hygienic  con> 
dilioQS  of  Ihc  school,  especially  the  light  and  ventilation,  are  good. 
Hut  the  strain  of  ordinary  school  work  AtTccts  children  of  poor  phys- 
ical Uevelupuiem  (marty  of  whom  are,  unfortunately,  precocious)  very 
differently.  A  large  number  of  the<e  children,  by  reason  of  bad 
heredity,  arc  neurotic,  poorly  nourished,  and  anx-mic.  and  many  of 
them  have  tuberculous,  rlieumatic,  or  syphilitic  inheritance ;  while 
others,  from  accidental  causes,  such  as  bad  hygiene,  improper  food, 
etc.,  are  below  the  normal  in  physical  development.  The  nervous 
systems  of  such  children  are  in  a  condition  of  tualnutiition,  and  are. 
therefore,  not  capable  of  doing  the  ordinary-  work  of  their  grades  in 
the  public  schools.  .'\nd.  if  they  are  permitted  to  do  this  work,  or 
if,  as  ia  often  the  case,  they  are  encouraged  to  push  forward  into 
higher  grades  than  the  one  to  which  their  years  and  strength  should 
assign  them,  disastrous  consequences  will  surely  follow,  and  tlieir 
nervous  systems  may  be  injured  beyond  repair. 

Such  children,  under  the  actual  strain  of  school  work,  may  develop 
chores,  hysteria,  aiul  other  neuroses.  .\n  important  duty,  tJiercfore. 
of  every  physician  is  to  advise  against  much  srhonl  work  in  children 
of    feeble  physical  developntcnl.  and  to  e^iplain   to  parcntb  and 
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teAcbers  why  they  should  first  have  tlicir  physical  defects  looked 
after,  and  then  be  placed  in  a.  grade  lower  dun  that  to  which  tlieir 
age  and  intelligence  should  assign  ihem.  I'nder  conditions  o(  ovrr- 
presiuie  and  nervous  strnin.  every  grain  of  knowledge  is  f^ined  at 
the  expense  t>l  health.  Of  course-,  the  [M-cdispo&ilion  to  nervous 
disease  is  due  (o  heredity.  Would  lliat  every  teucher  cuuld,  in 
accordance  with  Ilcecher's  trenchant  injunction,  (or  each  of  his 
pupils  "select  good  parents  to  be  born  from"! 

In  all  education  we  should,  if  wv  would  do  the  moM  (or  tlie 
child's  health,  follow  (he  path  of  least  resistance.  Suppose  you 
ha**  a  dynaino  with  four  strands  of  wire  —  one  of  copper,  another  of 
German  »tvcr,  a  third  of  steel,  and  a  fouttl)  of  zinc  —  to  uaiismlt  tlie 
current  generated.  \M)icb  wire  will  conduct  the  most  of  the  electric 
current  from  the  gr«at  generator  ?  Why,  tfie  copper  wire,  o(  course. 
If  you  insist  that  tlie  current  niusi  l>c  conducted  hy  the  German  uKer 
vin  alone,  what  takes  place  ?  Vou  bum  out  and  niin  \-otir  dynaino. 
fflr  the  electric  current  will  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance.  Why 
not  UK  the  iuine  cominon  sense  in  the  case  of  children  * 

\Mieri  xc  speak  <jf  scliool  work  a!«  the  cauM:  of  dJwiase,  we  mean 
ruil  only  brain  work,  but  also  the  mental  cxcitcn>cnt  that  attends 
examinationit.  and  is  a  direct  conscqiKni  of  Ibc  reward  of  mriil 
system  still  in  raguc  in  some  of  our  schoob,  producing  &uch  sytnp- 
toins  as  the  grinding  of  tlic  teeth  and  jaws  in  sleep.  It  must  be 
made  to  include  and  comprehend  nil  that  is  comprehended  in  the 
term  '-school  environment,"  comprbing  lighting,  heating,  ventilation, 
seating,  rest  periods,  programme  of  work,  and  the  like. 

Again,  fathers  and  mothers,  beware  of  the  danger  of  parading 
your  children  before  the  public  in  early  childhood.  How  sad  to  xe 
the  little  child,  unduly  excited,  robbed  of  sleep.  H-orricd  with  anxi- 
ety, alteinpt  to  sing  a  song  or  "speak  a  piece"!  When  will  parents 
learn  ih.it  precocity  is  an  abnormal  condition  in  the  human  infant  i 
This  mental  cramming  is  generally  begun  at  home,  with  the  probable 
result  of  mental  impairmenl.  Mothers,  look  to  the  physical,  and 
retard,  if  need  Iw,  the  intelleriual  development  of  your  child.  Vege- 
tation, and  not  intellc-clioii.  is  the  ideal  life  of  early  childhood. 
Above  all,  give  the  child  fresh  air.  The  child  may  exist  without 
fresh  air,  but  no  child  can  grow  ot  work  without  fresh  air. 

Let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  tlie  development  of  the  child 
natural,  in  the  most  significant  sense.  In  the  fulksi  and  most  com- 
plete sense  let  us  guard  against  nervous  depletion,  degeneracy,  and 
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disease,  by  seeking  ever  and  nlw.iys  (o  make  the  child's  nervous  sys- 
tem his  ally  instead  of  his  enomy. 

SONi;   REKEKKN'CE   UOOKS  ON  CHILD   STUDV.» 

"ChikI  Staiy  th«  Raus  of  F.xsct  Edacalion."    G-  S.  Mall,  Ftmm,  vol.  xrL 
p.  4=9. 
■■  Oilld  Siutty  111  the  Hospital,  a  Kei:onl  of  Goo  Caaei."    li.  U.  ChaptD.  fbtum, 

TOL    IkvU.  p.    II}. 

"  Report*  (or  Variou»  Sections  of  the  National  Astioaaiiun  [or  Clitld  Study." 
AddreuM  and  ProcMdingt  National  Educational  Auodation,  1S94- 

'•  A  Method  of  EnnliuDg  Lhildfcn  in  SchoaU  su  t»  thor  Develapmeni  and 
Brain  Coniliiion."    Dr.  T.  Warner,  Srititk  MrJital Jeurttal.  Sept.  zz,  1S88. 

■•  Topical  Svllabl  of  ChiM  Study."     C.  S.  H»n.  1S95.  No*.  i.-Jiv. 

'■  A  Study  of  Child  NaiiiTc."     Bli^beth  I  Inirison,  Chkaph  1891. 

•■rhild  Slndy  »*»  RuAis  far  Pjjvhology  and  Psychtilo^al  T«»cWng."  G.  S. 
Hall,  HidCBcding*  of  itiu  Inivrnaiional  Congrexa  of  KiJucatlon,  iSi)^. 

"  Menial  Uevelopmeal  In  ih«  ChU<L"    Ii^eycr,  New  Votlt,  1S93. 

"  Urowth  o(  St.  Louia  drildien."  W.  T,  INiiWt,  Tranudloav  ol  Acad>inf  of 
Sckocc  of  St  lAuik,  1S94. 

"Ciowth  of  Biain.*    It.  H.  Donakboa,  Scriliner,  New  York.  1896. 

".\owTican  Childhood  fioin  a  Medical  Standpoint."  II.  L.  Taylor,  PrfmUr 
StieiKt  MfiHikly.  vol.  xli.  p.  711. 

"tirowth  ol  i.-'liildTca.*'  Bo«<cfitcli.  vol*.  tU.,  x.,  and  xxIL,  Rcpon  of  Maaaafhii- 
Mlls  State  Itoard  o(  tieatth. 

■*  On  the  Drvelopraent  of  Voliintaty  Motor  Ability."  Rryaii,  Amtti^m  Janriud 
»f  PiYfMocy,  1893, 

"The  NoTOiu  SyMem  and  Edncatlon."  Crlchton-Uiottii,  ).&  A-ChurcbUl, 
Londoa. 

**  Mental  Faculiica."    Warner,  New  Voti.  1890. 

" nyc-n<iiHilcdnc»  and  EBrmindcdocaiL."  Jaxtrov.  Pi'/tilar  ScitiKr  MvMUji, 
vol.  ixiii.  p.  597. 

"The  Content*  of  Children't  Minds  on  F.nUrinn  Sehool."  G.  S.  Hall.  PtJ. 
Stm.,  wM,  No.  I. 

-  FatlpiG."    F.  B.  Dresslar,  P*d.  Stm..  vol.  U..  No.  1. 

"Remarks on  the  Influeticcof  XUntal  Culliralion  and  lienul  Excllemetil  epon 
H»ilU."    A.  Briitliini,  London,  1874. 

"  Report  of  the  KKjjninatiou  of  17,917  Children  For  Color  BlindneBa,"  Itoaton, 
1880. 

■•l.egal  Aspect  of  the  Child  Problem."  F.  Waylud.  CkarHy  XMtif,  vol.  11. 
p.  149. 

"Child  I  jln>[etsand  their  I'loiection  in  (Germany."  W.  SxaAn.  CkautaugitaH, 
vol.  xriii.  |x  lis. 

-  rrolilcm  of  Children  ra  Cidca."    J.  If.  Mntcy,  R<vifm  «/  Ktvittn,  vol  ir. 

Article*  In  the  Cit/J SruJy  AfinilMy,  a.  magtaat  devoted  to  Ike  scientilic  study 
of  children     Edited  bj-  A\'.  (1.  Krohn  and  AUrod  ttayliH.  Chicigo.  1895.  to  dale. 

'I'u'iliilic^l  by  rtqucu. 
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DESERTION    BY    PARENTS.* 


Br  KEY.  E.  r.  Savage, 

U'rR.HIItTt;«DEXT  OF  THE  CHILDRBN'S  KOUK  ICKIEIV  OT  MITtMKWTA. 

7,334  children  deserttd  by  one  or  both  parents  in  ihc  year  1895. 
This  is  my  text,  found  in  the  book  of  tbc  Dcprat-ity  of  Man.  It  a 
the  rcpoil  that  I  havtr  obtained  from  ;o5  instiiutions  and  >ocieties 
that  care  for  children  in  Ihis  country.  7SS  such  inaiiiuttous  arc 
enumerated  in  the  United  States  census  of  1&90.  and  besides  these 
ure  many  Humane  Societies  and  Children's  Home  Societies  in 
twenty  States  aol  tJius  enuuierAicU,  am  thai  the  whole  number  much 
exceeds  800.  Therefore,  these  reports  are  from  less  than  one>fouith 
of  the  whole. 

Only  30  report  from  tbc  75  or  more  in  Ohio,  18  of  tbc  140  in 
Mew  Vork,  9  of  the  45  in  Indiana,  4  of  the  17  in  Cahfornia, — 
crowded  with  children  by  the  thousands-  It  is  safely  within  bounds 
to  say  that  doI  less  than  25,000  children  were  deserted  in  this 
country  in  tS95. 

100  inNtilutions  report  the  cost  of  the  care  (A  the  4<a33  such 
children  in  tlieir  care  n-as  5144,883. 

4,40s  are  reported  as  deserted  by  the  father,  1,180  by  the  motJter, 
1,338  by  both  parents. 

Now  what  Niiall  we  do  abotit  it !  What  can  be  done  about  it  ? 
This  is  the  problem  before  us.  Little  did  I  dream  of  the  niagniiiide 
of  il  two  yvarii  ago,  when  I  first  proposed  it  at  ihc  National  Confer- 
ence at  Nashville. 

[  had  found  it  constantly  pressing  upon  my  attention  in  my  own 
work.     I  found  that  the  same  evil  confronted  other  workers,  and 

•  Rhiil  M  ih«  Nitlndil  CvufitiiK*  ot  ChMWa  (ml  Cumctka  (I  GfunJ  K«pU>,  M<h  ,  Jtn  ).  1S9&. 
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aUnned  them.  As  Rev.  M.  J.  {■^gan,  of  Miiinc«oU,  says,  "It  Is  a 
question  ihat  clamors  (or  solution."  Mr.  Frank  Lewis,  of  Minii«- 
SQia,  says,  "This  is  a  grcii  evil,  and  requires  heroic  trcauncnt ;  and 
It  sccins  to  mt;  th.it  the  turn;  has  come  when  it  should  receive  our 
closest  atteDlton,  b«st  thought  and  effort  to  providi;  an  »dcquat« 
remedy."  Btit  I  could  find  no  authority  to  which  to  appeal  cither 
for  inforinaiioa  as  to  the  extent  of  the  e\'tt  or  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  national  Rovcrnment  never  had  got  the  statistics. 
No  Slate  had  done  so.  No  statement  had  ever  burn  published  that 
attempted  to  measure  tlic  wide  extent  of  thi»  unnatural  and  awful 
crime.  So  I  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  workers  tJiemsclvcs  who  eome 
most  in  contact  with  it.  1  sent  a  list  of  questions  to  many  of  them 
in  all  pnrta  ol  ilie  land ;  and  Ho  replies  came  froai  30  States  and 
from  Canada,  but  statistics  came  from  only  iS  States.  The  replies 
gave  tcHmpses  of  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  but  the  statistics  were  not 
sufficient  to  give  us  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  numbers  concerned. 
This  year,  although  the  returns  are  far  from  comjJete,  they  arc  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  form  some  proper  idea  nf  its  extent.  About 
340  replies  have  bet;n  received,  and  3o;  have  given  statistics.  They 
have  come  from  46  States  and  Canada,  reaching  from  Alaska  to 
Texaji  .itid  from  Maine  to  Cnlifomia.  The  evil  exists  evcrx-where. 
The  need  of  a  remedy  is  universal. 

I  can  give  but  a  few  of  thu  replies. 

Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  in  his  report  ot  the  Truant 
Fathers'  deparnnent  of  Uieir  effective  society,  says:  "In  this  depart- 
ment more  meanness,  badness,  deceit,  and  diiptictty  is  manifested 
than  ill  all  others  ccinibined.  Our  recunls  diseloK  cases  where  (he 
father  has  compelled  the  wife  and  mother  to  stibmit  to  the  embraces 
of  strange  men,  and  then  robbed  her  of  the  proceeds  of  her  shame ; 
cases  where  he  has  by  habitual  neglect  and  abusi:  driven  her  to  the 
use  of  strong  drink,  and  then  left  her  without  a  cent :  cases,  where, 
as  the  result  of  his  evil  life,  he  has  ruined  her  physically,  often  be- 
yond the  means  of  a  partial  recovery  i  cases  where  his -abuse  has 
maimed,  wounded,  and  crippled  her  for  life,  and  then  abandoned  her 
with  her  children  to  make  a  living  (or  herself  and  children  as  best 
she  may." 

Is  it  strange  that  after  such  a  category  of  terrible  crimes,  to  which 
more  might  be  added.  C.  L.  Brace,  of  \ew  V'orlc,  and  several  others 
from  various  Slates  tecommend  as  a  penally  "the  whipping-post"; 
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or  (hat  Mrs.  Hin«a,  of  Montgomery,  Ind.,  and  several  others 
Tccommemt  that  ihcy  be  impTuoncd  and  compelled  to  break  stone 
the  TCKi  of  ihvir  daj-s;  or  thai  J.  C  Ray,  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
recommends  "liani;ing"? 

In  response  to  the  {juestion,  "  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  chief 
occasions  of  this  evil  ?  "  7 1  out  of  the  9S  replies  mention  "  drink." 
(.>n*>tiftb  of  the  leplies  mention  "idlenes<i,"  and  ihe  same  pro|>or. 
lion  mention  "lust  and  immornlity."  "Hasty  mid  unwise  mar- 
rijges"  are  frequently  Jqwkcn  o( :  and  "laz  laws  concerning  raur- 
ri.igc  iind  divorce,"  "  (ailtire  10  enforce  the  law,"  ■•  poverty  and 
isnontnee,''  hnve  their  place.  A  re^jly  from  l^ennftyM-ania  snys, 
■•  Wretched  bringing  up  of  girls,  poor  food  and  dirty  homes ;  result. 
huslMnd  lakes  to  drinking^  result,  desertion  of  children."  Mrs. 
Shipman,  of  itie  Chicago  Foundlir^  .\sylu(Ti.  sayit,  refetrir^  lo  the 
nioihcr.  "  Fearof  the  disgrace  of  exposure:  no  prospet-t  of  miikinj;  a 
living  with  the  baby  to  care  for."  Dr.  Amos  Barlow,  of  tite  Chil- 
dren's Home  Society  of  Michigan,  says.  "The  ostmciitin  of  the  mother 
o(  illegitimate  children."  Rev.  George  K.  Hoover,  ftuperintendcnlof 
National  Children's  Home  Society,  says,  "The  riniibic  standard  of 
morals;  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  should  bear  ns  much  penalty 
as  mothers,  legally  and  socially;  the  very  low  standard  in  public 
thought  as  to  the  worth  of  the  child." 

The  twelfth  question  was,  ■•  In  how  many  cb»cs  was  an  effort 
made  to  secure  th^  return  of  the  father  or  to  secute  his  arrest  and 
compulftion  to  support  the  child  t " 

Of  tbe  93  replies.  69  say  there  was  "none."  Of  tbe  24 
remaining,  Ihe  superintendent  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Albany, 
X.V.,  reports,  "less  than  half  out  of  the  236  caaes."  Dr.  l>arby, 
of  the  Children's  Home  Society  of  Ohio,  reports,  "twenty-five 
cfTorts:  no  arrests."  J,  J.  Naylor.  of  the  Humane  Society  of 
Halifaii.  says.  "Twenty  two."  The  agent  of  the  Humane  Society 
of  Milwaukee  reports,  "  Many  arrests,  but  not  satisfactory  results." 
From  St.  Vincent's  Infant  Asylum,  Chicago,  "Ton  out  of  $60 
cases."      Mrgt.  Shipman,  of  the  Foundling^t'  Home,  Chicago.  "Three 

or  lour :  tio  results."  The  renuinder  of  the  24  report  "  A  few," 
or  "One."  or  "Two  or  three."  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose'that 
the  condition  i*  any  better  with  those  who  did  not  report.  'Iliis 
shows  the  (act  that  in  tlie  vast  majority  of  caws  the  deserting  parent 
ba.s  utter  immunity  from  anest  or  any  attempt  at  punishment.    I 
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believe  I  am  safe  In  saying  that  there  is  no  crime  involving  us  much 
of  evil  and  as  many  burdens  to  society,  so  much  of  a  menace  to  tlte 
most  aacrvd  interests  ol  life,  that  has  sudi  widc-spicad  immunity  fioin 
punishment. 

The  survey  of  the  facts  is  painfully  huiniliaiing  and  exceedingly 
depressing.  But  there  is  one  bright  example  of  splendid  success  in 
the  attempt  to  bring  the  guilt}'  parent  to  justice,  and  a  few  others  of 
suflicienl  success  to  show  what  may  he  achieved  with  a  determined 
purpose  and  a  manly  eflott. 

\It.  Janice  Smith,  of  the  Humane  Society  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  re- 
ports that  out  of  1)37  caM:s  of  truant  fatliers  investigated,  involving 
1.752  children,  654  were  arrested  or  compelled  tu  provide  support; 
and  there  was  collected  from  them  for  the  support  of  their  families,  a 
grand  total  of  $13,947.^4.  .\ll  honor  to  Mr.  James  Smith  and  the 
Cincinnati  Humane  Society!  Tliey  have  shown  us  how  w«  may  do 
something  to  lift  from  society  one  of  its  hca^-y  l>utdcns. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  of  Chicago,  the  Humane  Societies  of 
Cleveland  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  of  Halifax.  N.S. :  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  of  .Massachusetts,  have  done  sonicihing  in  this  direction.  No 
doubt  others  are  worthy  of  mention  that  have  not  been  brought  to 
my  notice. 

But  the  fact  remains  tliat  the  vast  majority  of  truant  parents  have 
entire  immunity  from  punishment,  and  theii  deserted  diildren  are 
burdens  uppn  society.  What  the  reasons  are  it  was  one  of  the  pur- 
poses nf  this  inquiry  to  ascertain.  The  sii  succeeding  questions 
concerned  thai. 

Ilic  thirteenth  question  vnis.  "  Do  the  laws  of  your  State  take 
cognizance  of  the  crime,  and  do  they  attach  any  penalty  to  it?" 
And  the  fotirtccnih  was,  "  How  does  the  l.tw  work  i " 

Replies  from  nine  States  and  Tetrilorteii  say  that  the  laws  do  not 
punish  it:  they  are  Arkansas,  Itxlian  Territory,  Kentucky,  ]..ouisiana, 
Missouri,  i^ebraska,  Tennessee.  Virgini-i.  and  West  Virginia. 

Ill  the  other  Stittex  and  Territories  and  in  Canada  laws  arc  re- 
ported, but  the  great  majority  of  the  replies  arc  such  as  these :  J,  J. 
Kelso,  of  Canada :  "  Vcs,  but  they  work  poorly ;  men  abscond,  aod 
the  expense  prevents  following  them."  Or  like  replies  from  Cahfor- 
nia :  "  Yes,  but  not  satisfactory."  This  ts  the  burden  of  ilie  great 
majority.  A  number  of  replies  frnm  Ohio,  and  one  each  from  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  anti  South  CaioUua,  give  favorable  teaponae  both 
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as  to  The  l.iw  and  its  working.  But  even  Mr.  Smith,  of  Cindnnati, 
mentions  "  the  need  of  impco^'cd  Icpslation. " 

Tlic  most  of  the  laws  thai  have  been  TcportccI  lo  mc  dcstl  with  the 
evil  chiefly  with  reference  to  "non-support."  and  nuke  it  a- misde- 
meanor punishable  with  a  line  and  imprisoninenl,  usually  not  to 
exceed  fioo,  and  not  to  exceed  a  year's  imprisonment, —  often  a 
much  shorter  [iciiocl.  'Flie  Liws  of  JkfinncMilik  makt;  the  abandon- 
tnenl  of  a  cliiM  under  six  years  of  age  punishable  by  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  seven  years.  But  I  have  ncvei  known  of  a  prosecu- 
tion under  the  law;  and  al>le  kgal  authoritie.i  inleipret  the  law  as 
applicable  only  to  caiies  where  the  child  is  abandoned  tn  such  a  way 
as  to  imperil  its  life,  while  the  ordinary  method  of  desertion  is  to 
leave  the  child  iit  the  charge  of  some  poor  woman  or  Horne  institu- 
tion where  its  physicAl  wants  are  being  supplied,  and  then  abscoitd, 
leaving  the  burden  o(  its  support  upon  the  charitable  public. 

Question  fifteen  was,  "  Have  you  any  ndcqiiale  agency  through 
which  a  motbcr  without  money,  de\erled  by  the  father  of  the  chdd. 
can  secure  his  return  and  compulsion  to  support  the  child?"  and 
sixteen.  "  If  so,  what  is  it?" 

Note  heiv  that  the  reports  show  the  whereabouts  of  the  fathers  of 
1,919  as  known  and  of  2,102  (more  than  half)  as  w>t  knoum. 

64  out  of  the  So  replies  to  this  question  state  (hat  they  have 
no  such  agency.  Of  the  remaining  16,  several  mention  the  Hu- 
mane Society.  But  Mr.  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  who  ha.>t  surpassed 
'•11  others  in  the  enforcement  of  law,  replies,  "We  have  none."  A 
few  mention  the  county  attorney ;  and  L).  R.  Noyes,  of  St.  Paul,  says 
that  the  St.  Paul  Relief  Society  has  had  the  law  enforced  in  .several 
cases. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  of  Washinglon,  Gn.,  thinks  that  the  laws  of  Georgia 
are  sufficient ;  but  other  replies  from  his  own  State  say  they  are  not. 

In  ItlinoU  the  Women's  Protective  Agency  and  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  arc  mentioned  as  being  helpful,  but  not  adequate.  So  I  ant 
p  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  society  is  at  present  oigani^ed. 
fwe  have  no  ndequate  agency  for  the  relief  of  the  de.terted  mother 
and  diitd.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  absconding  father  goes  to 
a  distance  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  there  is  no  one 
with  money  enough  or  interest  enough  to  make  the  effort  to  bring 
him  lo  justice. 

The  eighteenth  question  was,  "What  were  the  chief  hindrances  in 
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bringing  the  guilty  parent  to  justice  ?"  Mr.  H.  W.  Lewis,  of  Wash- 
ington, U.C  replies:  "Unhealthy  public  sentiment,  absence  of 
wholesome  Uns,  and  utter  coiucr\'ati»tn.  If  these  were  remedied, 
the  case  with  wbich  Uie  offender  escapes  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  would  be  a  hindrance." 

The  reason  given  most  frequently  was,  "ITie  expense,  the  escape 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  want  of  a  proper  public  senii- 
mcni  (o  demand  the  punishment  of  the  o0cndcr."  "  Lack  of  proper 
legislation;  fear  of  exposure  on  the  part  of  the  mother  when  the 
child  was  illegiltmate,"  were  also  frequently  assigned.  From  far-ofT 
Alaska  on  the  north-west  to  Ilalifax  on  the  north-east,  from  the  green 
hilis  of  New  Engl.ind  to  the  Sierra  Nevadns  of  California,  this  is  the 
burden  of  tlie  replies.  The  diflicultics  are  the  same.  In  addition  to 
these  sttcfa  as  the  following  arc  also  mentioned:  A  reply  from  San 
Diegn,  Cal.,  says,  ''The  low  character  of  the  offender."  Mr.  Curtis, 
of  Ne*  Haven,  Conn.,  replies.  "The  unwillingness  of  suffering 
mothers  to  continue  the  complaint  after  making  it."  Others  refer  to 
the  xime  reason.  J.  C.  Harri.ton,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  "A  knowledge  of 
the  ease  with  which  they  may  escape  responsibility  and  punishment." 
A  Jong  time  ago  a  wise  obscr^'cr  said,  "  Hccausc  sentence  against 
an  cfil  work  ix  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men  arc  fully  set  in  them  to  do  cvi!.''  And  to-day  Mrs. 
Goflf.  of  Akron.  Ohio,  finds  that  the  chief  hindrance  is  the  (act  that 
nothing  is  done  to  bring  the  guilty  parly  to  justice. 

Another  reason  that  I  find  often  indicated  is  the  one  referred  to  by 
A.  B.  Gillette,  nf  Lancaster,  Ohio:  "Many  of  the  creatures  are  so 
poor  and  worthless  that  a  majority  of  people  think  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  boihcr  with  such  worthless  beings."  .\  similar  reply  from 
Mr.  Wilson,  agent  of  tfie  Humane  Society  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is : 
"I  find  that  they  arc  usually  such  worthless  characters  that  their 
families  are  bcncr  off  without  them."  I  apprehend  that  this  view, 
which  is  wide-spread,  will  account  for  a  very  large  part  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  evil.  It  is  a  practical  difficulty  that  needs  to  be  dealt 
with  by  such  heroic  treatment  as  that  which  the  Cincinnati  Humane 
Society  i*  using.  Anotlier  hindranee  that  many  workers  have  felt 
besides  M.  M.  Southworth,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  is  lack  of  proper  organ- 
ization. He  says,  "It  should  be  a  well-organized  incorporated 
society."  Mr.  Quivey,  of  tJie  Children's  Home  Swcicty  of  Nebraska, 
says ;  "  No  adei)uiic  a£cncy  exists  to  sec  that  such  laws  as  are  neces- 
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sary  ure  enncted  and  enfoTced.  Last,  Lut  not  least,  Uck  of  extradi- 
tion laws  by  which  tlie  oflfcnder  may  be  takvn  from  another  State." 

The  iaiii  question  was,  "What  would  you  suggest  as  a  remedy  for 
thU  evil  ?  ■■ 

The  remedies  proposed  range  themselves  under  several  classes: 

(l>  Tho:<e  that  pcriain  tn  law,  a^  to  its  source  and  authority. 

(3)  Those  that  pcriain  10  th«  penaliies  of  taw. 

(j)  lliose  that  pertain  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the 
s^encies  needed. 

I.4>  Those  thai  uim  at  such  a  condition  of  society  as  will  secure 
right  laws  and  their  enforcement. 

(It  Ab  to  the  source  and  authority  of  law.  J . }.  Naylor,  of  Halifax, 
saya,  *'  Make  the  ofTence  a  national  one ;  interstate  l^islatioii." 
And  a  large  number  make  a  similar  suggestion.  Mrs.  McPhcison, 
of  New  Vorlt:  "Let  the  United  States  have  a  general  children's 
law."  A  large  number  agree  with  T.  J.  Bingham,  of  New  Vurk.  who 
ss)'S,  "  Make  the  offence  extraditable. "  Similarly,  Mr.'  Kccklcr,  of 
Cineinnali,  asks  for  "reciprocal  legislation"  between  the  States. 
W.  J.  Maybee.  of  the  Children's  Home  Society  of  New  Yoik.  says, 
"  Make  a  general  law  for  the  United  States,  so  that  a  roan  could  be 
aiTCNted  anywhere  for  this  crime,  iind  puni^Jicd,  Itiiprtsoned  al  hnrd 
labor,  and  from  his  eainings  support  wife  And  children." 

lliis  is  a  plan  frequently  proposed  in  the  replies.  .Another  sug 
geMion  is  ihal  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hurd,  of  I^avcnworih,  Kan.,  "that, 
before  license  to  marry  is  given,  the  proposed  husband  should  give 
security  for  the  support  of  wife  and  children."  Replies  to  similar 
effect  come  from  a  number  of  Stales.  Many  proix>se  iliai  Uie  ex- 
pense should  be  levied  on  the  county.  This  Inw  is  already  in  opera- 
lion  in  WisconMD  and  several  States. 

(i)  As  to  the  penally.     F.  .\.  Haywood,  of  the  Colorado  Humane 

Society,  recommends  the  Inws  of  Colorado,  which,  like  those  of  Ohio 

and  Illinois,  require  that  the  truant  father  give  bonds  for  the  sup- 

[lori  of  family  or  go  to  jail.     B.  H.  Brasied,  of  the  Children's  Home 

ricly  of    Notlh    l>.-ikota,  says,   "  Make  the    crime  of    bastardy    a 

Jeltiny,  then  the  man  can  be  brought  from  another  State." 

Frank  Lewis,  of  Minnesota,  recommends  "laws  in  every  State 
requiring  the  arrest  of  .such  fadien,  setting  them  at  work,  and  using 
the  proceeds  of  their  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families." 
As  already  stated,  this  is  a  favorite  plan,  and  is  proposed  in  replies 
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from  many  Ststcs.  Dr,  IJatby,  of  the  Children's  Home  Sadeiy  of 
Ohio,  whose  great  sou)  ha»  been  nlirrecl  williin  him,  »ays,  "  Make  it 
a  shot-gun  case:  I  don't  mean  lo  shoot,  bin  tryeverylhinj;, —  roitric- 
tion.  prosecution,  conviction,  sccrciion  of  children,  disfninchisc- 
menl,  etc."  Dr.  Amos  Harlow,  of  the  Chil(lf«n'.t  Home  Society  of 
Micliigan,  strikes  a  note  of  no  uncertain  sound,  ihai  may  yet  be 
echoed  in  ihc  laws  of  the  land,  when  hv  says,  "The  father  who 
abai)<{on&  a  hclplciis  girl  and  her  b;ibe,  or  who  abandons  lits  wife  and 
children  without  support,  should  be  made  inculpable  of  hat-ing  more 
children."  This  is  severe  (rcatmem;  but  is  it  any  more  than  wise 
precaution  for  Ibc  safety  of  society  ? 

($)  As  to  the  enforcement  of  law,  and  the  agencies  of  it.  Mrs. 
Hill,  of  Montana  :  "  .\blc,  alert  district  attorneys  and  other  officers, 
assisted  by  organized  societies  for  the  care  and  protection  of  chil- 
dren." O.  A.  Freeman,  of  Waterloo,  V.V*.,  says.  "We  have  in  our 
city  an  officer  who  acts  in  tlic  capacity  of  peacemaker  amonj;  divided 
families,  and  he  docs  good  work  in  this  direction."  Michel  Hey- 
niann,  of  Louisiana,  says,  "There  should  hv  a  -tocietj"  Hkc  the  Chil- 
dren's Home  Society  for  this  purpose."  Rev,  George  K.  Hoover 
says.  "The  Children's  Home  Society  and  the  Hiimane  Societies 
could  help,  but  a  society  for  ihv  protection  of  women  and  children  in 
large  cities  is  needed."  .\  national  soci&ty  for  this  purpose  is  also 
recommended.  Mrs.  McPherson  say*.  "  Every  county  should  have 
an  agent.''  W.  U.  Shcrrard,  of  South  Dakota :  "  Every  State  should 
have  an  agent  whose  whole  dutj-  should  be  lo  look  after  the  interests 
o(  the  chtldien." 

(4)  I'hosc  that  aim  at  the  proper  condition  of  societj.  H.  W. 
Lewis  recommends  "education,  wide-spread  and  specilic,  both  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  its  moral  and  sociological  effect,  and  the 
burdens  that  it  produces."  Sister  Ann  Francis,  of  St.  Louis: 
"Educate  tlte  young  in  raoials  and  faith,  and  in  3  sense  of  justice 
and  the  most  sacred  duty  of  taking  care  of  their  offspring."  S.irah 
S.  Richmond,  of  New  York :  "  Educate  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the 
ini<)uity  of  the  dc&criion  of  a  family.  Mert-  laws  against  it  are  of  no 
avail  unless  the  people  themselves  oppose  the  crime."  And  many 
agree  with  her,  J.  G.  Harrison,  of  Macon,  Ga. :  "  Stop  the 
sale  of  whiskey,  and  do  not  allow  marriage  when  people  lack  the 
qualifications  for  the  titi|>port  of  n  fainily."  Mrs.  L.  P.  .\1den,  of 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. :  "More  earnest  work  to  instill  Christianity  into 
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such  people.  I  luve  IUtl«  failh  in  tti«  taw's  xliitiiy  to  blot  out  such 
evils."  Mrs.  Sbipman,  ol  Chicago:  "CbrisiiAnity  is  the  only 
remedy.     If  men  were  treated  as  women  are,  it  would  help." 


KECOMMRyDATIOK. 

As  a  report  without  n.  TCcomincndAtinn  would  not  be  coin]>Iete, 
I  close  with  the  fotbwing  recommendations:  (i)  To  endeavor  to 
,  secure  the  enacimcni  of  more  cffcciive  laws.,  (j>  To  utilize  the 
various  agencicit  now  in  exUtcnce  to  aid  in  securing  the  arrest  iind 
puiiishment  of  the  giiilty  parent, —  such  a«  the  Humane  Society,  the 
Associated  Chnrilics,  varioiLS  child-Mvinfc  ajzcncics.  such  as  the  (,'hit- 
drcn'a  Aid  Societies,  Children's  Horae  Society,  Sute  and  County 
Homes,  etc.  These  could  serve  as  bureaus  of  information  through 
which  to  obtain  and  to  spread  the  information  necessary  (o  secure 
tlie  arrest  and  puni&bmcntof  the  guilty  paiem.  (j>  The  widespread 
dissemination  of  information  concerning  the  alarming  facts  pertaining 
to  this  evil.  Often  officers  will  nol  undertake  to  punish  it.  and  the 
public  does  not  demand  it  because  nf  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
co.-«t  of  prosecution  is  greater  than  tliat  cif  caring  for  the  children. 

Publish  it  broadcast  that  the  cost  of  caring  tor  the  4,123  de.<;crted 
children  in  the  100  inslitulions  that  reported  the  cost  wa»  ti44.6Sj. 
and  that  this  was  less  than  one^cighth  of  the  total,  which  was  prob- 
ably more  than  $1,000,000.  Let  this  be  m.ide  known  to  the  average 
FUx-payer,  and  it  may  help  him  to  see  the  importance  of  an  earnest 
effort  to  chcclc  an  evil  tlie  rtutoi  which  is  the  least  of  all  the  weighty 
reasons  for  it. 

A  roost  important  agency  that  would  greatly  aid  in  securing  this 
And  many  other  benefits  to  be  desired  would  be  a  National  Board 
of  Charities.  It  should  be  their  duty,  among  others,  to  obtain  the 
statistics  pertaining  to  tliLs  evil  from  ail  parts  of  the  country,  -ind  to 
give  the  facts  publicity.  Their  reports  would  be  of  surpassing  im- 
portance in  aiding  to  secure  the  needed  legislation.  In  the  mean 
time  let  State  Bo«rds  of  Charities  gather  the  statistics  In  their  own 
States,  and  make  tbetn  known.  They  mil  be  a  powerful  impetus 
toward  the  awnkcning  of  public  opinion. 

Let  in  the  light  upon  the  great  evil»  of  the  day.  Let  the  peoi>)c 
know  their  extent,  atid  let  them  be  in.ide  to  feel  that  they  have  a 
responsibility  for  (heir  reform.     I   have  faith  enough  in  their  con- 
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science  and  sense  of  justice  to  believe  that  they  will  rise  in  their 
might,  and  that  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the  sovereign  rights  of 
childhood  shall  be  protected  from  this  high  treason  against  their 
most  sacred  interests. 

Number  that  gave  reports  concerning  deserted  children 205 

In  1895,  °'  ^^  children  we  have  had  to  deal  with,  the  number  that  have 

beef)  deserted  by  one  or  both  paxents  was 7i334 

The  number  of  these  deserted  by  the  father  was 4i4oS 

The  number  of  these  deserted  by  the  mother  was 1,160 

The  number  of  these  deserted  by  both  father  and  mother  was    ....  1,336 

There  are  more  than  850  institutions  and  societies  that  care  for 
children.  If  a  similar  ratio  prevails  through  them,  then  there  were 
not  less  than  30,000  children  thus  deserted  in  1895. 


XII]. 
Social  &rt(lci)ifiU0. 


SOCIAL    SETTLEMENTS. 

HDRESS   BV    p.   C.    I-BABODV,    U.U.,   CAIIBRIUGK,    MASS. 

Lai/i(s  ami  GdifkmeH,  Fellow-stmienti, —  I  think  a  word  ithould  be 
^said  M  the  outlet  «f  the  relation  between  the  seltlement  idea  and 
sttch  social  service  as  the  National  Conference  o(  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection represents,  for  there  can  hardly  he  anything  more  opposed 
lo  conventioaal  charily  than  Ih«  :iocial  MttlemeitL  Ita  representatives 
bavc  an  almost  morbid  terror  of  being  involved'  in  charity.  Thejr 
are  not  charity  workers,  in  the  technical  and  limited  sense.  The 
setdemcDta  are  not  cliarttable  inatitulitiiu.  'lliey  aie.  on  the  con- 
trary, illustraiiona  of  social  equality  and  democracy.  The  settle- 
bment  workers  do  not  go  down  from  their  homes  of  prosperity-  with 
'philanthropic  condescension  to  aid  the  poor.  They  simply  live 
among  the  poor,  and  their  relation  with  them  is  that  of  neighbors  and 
eritonal  friend.^.  They  dittmi^  altogether  the  notion  of  social  classes. 
'They  recognize  but  one  social  circle, —  the  comprehensive  circle  o( 
human  sympathy  and  need.  I  remember,  one  day  in  London,  light- 
ing upon  a  group  of  three  young  men  who  bad  been  residents  in 
Toynbe«  Hal),  and  had  now  taken  up  their  residence  a  mile  further 
cast.  They  were  simply  giving  themselves  to  the  leavening  of  their 
own  Utile  neighborhood,  and  e^ipecially  to  tlie  service  of  a  group  of 
boys.  They  were  all  well-bum  and  well-educnicd  men.  I  asked 
one  of  them  if  lie  did  not  miss  the  life  of  the  West  Hod,  and  he 
tplied:  "If  we  missed  it,  we  should  go  to  it.  We  arc  only  here 
ecause  we  like  to  b«  here.  The  people  we  are  bom  anvong 
seem  to  us  eitremcly  dull,  and  these  people  seem  to  us  cxtrcioely 
interesting.  Wc  prefer  this  kind  of  life."  That  is  the  settle- 
ment idea.     It  repeats  thai  epoch-making  phnt-se  whidi  the  leader 
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of  this  work  in  America  once  ii!^.  "Vou  cannot.''  said  Miss 
Addaius,  "do  anyihing/nf  the  poor.  Vou  bave  to  do  things  uutA 
tlie  poor." 

Thuft,  on  the  fAC«  of  things,  \ht  technical  work  of  charitv  and  its 
administntion  sevm  to  have  no  close  relation  to  the  u'Otk  of  the 
social  settlements.  Vet,  in  reality,  no  member  of  Uii»  National 
Conference,  rightly  itislnicted  in  the  principles  o(  relief,  would  for  a 
moment  accept  so  limited  a  detinition  of  ihe  work  of  charity  as  this 
distinction  prcsuppoiies.  We  stand  for  a  iniicli  larger  view  of  our 
own  sphere.  Only  l.-isl  evening  the  apostle  Paul  was  remembered 
by  us  as  sayiag  (hat  one  might  git'e  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
and  yet  not  have  charily.  Charily  to  us,  then.  re|>resenls  not  Ihe 
CondescciMion  of  the  prosperous,  but  the  fellowship  of  the  common 
life.  Charity  to  us  is  not  an  aristocratic,  but  a  democratic  <)ualiiy. 
Ch.irity  is  the  personal  expression  of  that  eanlas  which  Chris- 
tianity made  .■»  pait  of  civilixed  life, —  the  charity  which  is  simply  the 
utterance  of  the  heart  of  love.  When,  then,  we  accept  this  larger 
and  more  legitimate  definition  of  charity,  the  settlement  plan  joins 
hands  with  the  puipwsc  of  our  Conference.  Tor  this  is  what  the 
settlements  also  represent.— the  simple,  personal  contagion  of  the 
life  of  love.  They  believe  that  the  natural  and  friendly  contact  of 
the  cultivated  and  consecrated  with  the  life  of  tbc  unforlunatc  and 
degraded  is  of  ilscH  a  uonder-working  power ;  that  there  is  a  conta- 
gion of  righteousness  as  natural  as  the  contagion  of  disease  ;  that 
the  method  of  social  elevation  is  not  through  patronage,  but  through 
mutual  confidence  and  respect.  .-Xnd  in  al!  this  their  faith  and 
method  are  ours  as  well. 

tliete  i«  one  other  aspect  in  which  the  settlement  plan  stands  with 
us  here.  It  is  in  tbe  attitude  of  the  learner.  These  social  settle- 
ments are  in  one  sense  colleges.  1'hey  are  places  where  people  are 
leainint;  what  the  social  order  and  the  social  prubleni  really  mean. 
If  the  social  scttlcnients  ever  turn  out  lo  be  smply  places  where 
people  live,  and  not  where  people  lean),  then  we  sJi.ill  have  not  so 
much  settlements  a$  settling«,^a  mere  residuum  of  social  life,  But, 
in  reality,  the  social  settlements  are  laboratories,  where  one  meets  the 
scholarship  of  tbe  new  time  and  studies  the  modern  issues  of  the 
social  Morld.  As  learners,  then,  the  social  settlement  students  and 
the  charity  workers  gladly  take  counsel  together,  This  Conference, 
also,  is  a  college,  a  summer  school.     U'e  come  as  learners,  to  ex- 
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inge  our  thouKhls,  and  fortify  our  purpose-i,  and  enlarge  tlte  hori- 
zon ot  our  daily  work. 

It  IK  not  an  accident  that  these  seltleinentit  have  iipmng  for  ihc 
most  part  from  univrr^Jty  life  or  are  so  often  known  3s  university 
settlements.  It  happens  because  of  thU  momentous  fact,— thai, 
while  in  tiie  preitent  time  a  great  many  |M;op]c  lue  still  indifferent  to 
these  social  i<>sues,  two  great  classes  are  alert  before  them.  One  of 
these  classes  is  the  great  hand-working  class,  and  the  other  is  the 
students  of  the  universities.  Hand  in  hand  the  liberal  scholar  and 
the  workiiigman  are  making  their  n-ay  to  some  sort  of  solution 
of  the  solemn  problem  of  our  time,  in  the  midst  of  neutrality  or  op- 
position on  the  part  of  many  of  tlio.te  who  seem  ino»l  e<]ui|>pe<l  to 
deal  with  the  social  question  themselves.  The  sense  of  the  present 
situation  brings  these  two  widely  sep.irated  groups  together,  and  ihey 
become  fellow-students  tn  the  college  i>f  the  seulement.  Nothing 
is  more  interesting  to-day  than  to  «ec  how  people  of  these  different 
types  —  the  educated,  as  wc  call  them,  and  the  worktngmen.  as  we 
with  equal  looseness  define  them  —  are  coining  through  Ilie  settle- 
ment i<lea  into  a  larger  view  of  educalion.  'ITierc  was  orvce  in  Bos- 
ton a  famous  Methodist  minister,  who  had  been  bred  a  sailor  and 
had  long  followed  the  sea.  After  his  conversion  he  became  a 
preacher  at  the  Sailor's  Uethel  in  Boston.  Father  Taylor,  as  he  was 
called,  had  a  long  and  close  intimacy  with  the  pliiloMtpher,  R.tlph 
Waldo  Emerson,  a  man  of  such  dilTerem  training  from  that  of  the 
sailor-prcacbvi  that  one  might  have  thought  dicy  would  have  little  in 
common.  Father  Taylor,  however,  once  remarked  of  ICtnerson  that 
Mr.  Emerson  would  have  been  a  very  interesting  and  great  man  if  he 
had  only  had  a  complete  education.  Uf  course,  what  Father  Taylor 
meant  was  that  Emerson  had  never  been  to  sea:  and  he  was  proud 
enough  of  his  calling  to  be  convinced  that  no  one  could  be  a  thor- 
ough philosopher  who  was  not  also  a  thorough  sailor.  This  Is  the 
spirit  in  which  the  contagion  of  settlement  life  broadens  one^  iheury 
of  edueaiion,  and  tnakes  one  sure  that  there  are  more  ways  of  self- 
development  tlun  the  universities  recognize  or  lead).  Whea  a 
scholarly  man  oi  woman  meets  the  man  or  woman  of  the  daily  habit 
of  handwork,  each  bccoinen  the  instructor  of  the  other.  The  stu- 
dent teams  new  ways  to  he  faithful  and  sclf-oontrolled :  and  the 
hand-worker  rinds  in  the  cultivated  man  neither  a  prig  nor  a  snob, 
but  a  man  wht>  wants  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach. 


33>       TWBNTV-rOURTII  MATIOKAI.  CONrKRENCS  Of  CHARiriKS 

\\c  arc  going  to  hear  to-day  from  leading  rcprcscnUiivcs  of  the 
i«nleinet)t  idea.  Let  us  listen  lo  (hem  with  cordial  sympathy,  and 
then  ask  them  just  as  niAny  intelligent  questions  as  wt  can. 

The  work  in  Cambrid};f,  Mass..  Icnown  as  the  Prospect  Union,  is 
not  precisely  a  seitlcmem ;  yet  it  has  grown  aa  a  social  settlement 
ought  to  grow.  For  the  law  of  healthy  settlement  growth  is  not 
first  a  <iclieine,  then  a  house,  then  some  (urnituic.  and  then  some 
people  in  the  house,  ft  ought  to  be  first  a  person,  ihcii  a  few 
|)eople  with  him,  then  perhaps  a  home,  and  then,  growing  out  of  this 
beginnini;.  all  ihc  paraphernalia  of  s^^tlemcnt  work.  1'his  is  how 
the  Prospect  Union  came  about :  A  young  miniiiter.  working  jimong 
the  work -people  of  Cnjnbridge,  found  that  he  must  get  close  to  the 
life  which  he  desired  to  interpret.  So  he  came  to  the  college,  and 
iLskcd  for  a  few  young  men  to  help  him  ;  and  he  gathered  together  a 
group  of  loyal  young  men,  who  became  the  founders  of  the  Union. 
Out  of  (his  modest,  unassuming  work  has  grown  a  large,  permanent, 
and  profitable  institution, —  a  blessing  both  to  the  workingmen  who 
learn  and  to  the  college  bo}-s  who  teach.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  iD> 
traducing  to  you  Rev.  Robert  E.  Ely,  of  the  Prospect  Unioti. 


THE    SETTLEMENT    IDEA. 


BY  ROBKRT   E.   ELY,    PROSPKCT   CNION,   CAUBXtDOE,   UASS. 

The  social  settlement  idea  has  now,  almost  in  spite  of  itself,  de- 
veloped into  a  movement;  and  this  movement  has  proved  itself  to  be 
founded  on  true  principles.  In  this  scicniitic  age  everything  must 
be  scientilic;  and  it  is  surely  acientilic,  if  we  are  to  help  the  poor, 
to  know  something  about  the  poor.  And.  naturally,  the  way  to 
know  about  the  poor  in  to  ir>',  so  far  as  we  can.  to  share  their  life. 
May  it  be  permitted  one,  who  is  nut  engaged  in  what  ii  known  tech- 
nically as  a  social  settlement,  (o  say  some  words  about  social  settle- 
ment<t  pure  and  simple  ? 

First,  those  engaged  in  this  work  seem  to  have  got  at  the  real 
problem.       Some  social  reformers  are  greatly  distiifbe<)  about  the 
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unvqual  distribution  of  wealth,  and  tliLs.  they  would  hiv«  us  believe, 
is  Ihc  |>rohlcin  u(  modem  society  ;  but  tlint  view  h  Mipcrlicidl.  It 
waVch  little  dilTercnco  liow  much  mnr<!  than  i?n<Higli  ihc  nitdti-mill- 
ioiuire  has,  so  long  as  I  haw  enough.  If  I  and  my  fellows  nrv  nlile 
to  Tcac!)  (he  naturiil  possibilities  within  ii^  then  we  need  not  dis- 
tress uiir^Ives  about  the  burden  of  xupcrtluily  nf  po>si;s«ion  Ihnt 
some  others  have  to  bear.  The  leal  problem,  then,  is  tlie  unequal 
distribution,  not  ol  nealtb,  but  of  upportunity.  In  the  United  States 
we  h-ivc  learned  not  only  the  limits,  but  the  absolute  fatuity,  of  titc 
saying  that  any  man  may  l>ecuine  IVcsident.  U'c  know  ihjl  there 
Bte  thousands  in  our  fiteai  American  cities  tn  whom  it  \i  utterly  im- 
possible  to  become  the  best  ihAl  titer  might  become  under  other 
conditions.  'J'ticTC  is  a  heritage  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  and 
about  them  and  upun  them  press  circumstances  that  roh  litem  of  the 
natural  i>nsMbilitic<i  that  are  llieirs. 

The  siKui  settlement  idea  ban  sometime*  in isrc presented  itself. 
I  once  hcird  a  conversation  soinethinc  like  this;  The  Itead  of  a 
•octal  settlement  was  asked.  "  But  what  do  you  ii>  tn  ancial  scttle- 
mcnia?"  And  the  ansvrer  was:  "  Wc  do  nothing;  that  is  our  mis- 
sioQ.  We  arc  here  livinj;  among  the  poor  simply  to  help  them 
through  the  natural  avenues  of  netghborlines^  we  arc  not  tu  be 
considered  philaiithiopic."  It  seems  tu  roe  that  that  iniitrcprescnta 
the  scltlrnient  idea,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  itay  that  it  mis- 
represents  (he  facts  concerning  that  particular  deitlement.  The  resi- 
dents arc  not  in  a  poor  district  simply  tn  do  ttolhing,  and  ihcy  cannot 
cidim  that  theirs  is  a  wholly  natural  life.  They  deliberately  ohoiac  a 
residence  there  because  ihey  are  philanthropic  and  want  to  help  their 
fellow-men.  Such  words  as  I  have  quoted  obscure  llie  fact  More- 
over, iJte  residents  in  social  scitleincnts  da  not  live  as  ihc  ul)>er»  do 
HKKind  them,  and  tlwy  should  not.  They  live  better,  and  they  ought 
to  live  better.  The  social  settlement,  in  spite  of  its  dread  of  being 
Institutional,  must  be  a  centre  of  philantbropk  activity;  and  such, 
in  fact,  it  i».  In  nucli  a  world  as  lliis,  as  some  one  has  said,  only 
angels  have  «ny  right  to  be  mere  spectators.  tiocial  settlement 
residents  ue  not  and  cannot  bo  spectators;  tlicy  must  be  activci 
and  llicy  arc. 

A  person  living  and  working  among  the  poor  is  beset  by  gjeit 
temptations.  Surrounded  as  the  settlement  worker  is  by  a  multitude 
of  problems,  his  greatest  problem  is  himself.     It  is  so  hard  to  keep 
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his  bearings,  to  continue  free  ftom  bias  and  from  bitterness.  It  Is 
luird  —  when  one  »ees  lti.it,  thougii  poreriy  may  nut  be  a  crime,  it  is 
often  ponished  more  severely  than  crime  —  to  be  just  to  tliosu  who 
are  not  poor. 

Feeling  xs  one  must  about  these  things,  the  allurements  of  the 
projjrantmcs  of  social  reform  are  very  great.  One  longs  for  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  to  set  society  aTi|;ht,  and  one  inn  after  another 
appeals  to  one  with  grcAi  force.  Here  is  ihc  programme  of  social- 
ism. Of  course,  wc  know  a  man  may  be  a  socialist,  and  still  believe 
in  fiod,  in  ihc  sanclily  of  the  home,  and  in  love  of  couotrj'.  We 
are  learning  that  socialism  has  no  necessary  connection  with  dyna- 
mite bombs.  The  socialist  programme  has  strong  allurements :  but, 
perhaps,  ihe  one  tsm  for  the  social  settlement  is  not  even  socialism, 
but  opportunism.  Our  minds  should  be  free  and  open :  u-e  sliould 
do  as  occasion  serves.  .\n  old  man  once  said  to  a  young  man.  "  If 
)•<«)  want  to  succeed,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  begin  at  the  bottom." 
The  yotmg  man  answered,  ''Thai  may  be  so  if  one  is  climbing  a 
ladder ;  but  how  is  it  if  one  is  digging  a  well  ?  " 

-After  saying  these  few  words  about  the  persons  engaged  in  social 
seltleiiH-nt  work,  let  me  say  something  about  the  people  among  whom 
they  live.  Many  of  you  are  engaged  in  noble  work  for  the  delinquent, 
dependent,  and  criminal  clashes.  The  social  settlers  tnay  to  some 
CJttenI  do  «iork  among  these  classes,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
most  proHtablc  for  those  connected  with  the  settlement  to  devote 
their  attention  lo  Ihe  wage-earning  class,  the  peoi)le  who  live  some- 
how by  their  own  efforts.  As  one  tries  lo  know  this  wage-earning 
class,  one  soon  discovers  that  tlie  most  important  thing  about  these 
people  is  not  where  they  live,  nor  what  they  eat.  nor  what  thcii  oc- 
cupations lire,  nor  what  organizations  they  belong  to.  The  most  im- 
portant fact  about  wage-earning  people,  as  perhaps  about  all  people, 
is  what  they  rt,i{/y  tAint  and  what  they  rfaHyftfl. 

The  President  of  Harvard  University  said  at  iIjc  last  Commence- 
ment dinner,  "  This  University,  like  all  other  universities,  like  civili- 
zation itself,  li\"es  by  sentiment,"  Working  people  are  more  inrtu- 
enced  by  5enlimcni  than  by  an)tbing  else.  If  we  try  lo  get  ai  their 
real  ideas,  we  shall  find  their  prejudices.  But  back  of  the  prejudices 
there  are  emotions  and  opinions  which  are  not  wholly  without  reason. 
One  idea  that  is  very  strong  in  the  wage-eaniing  class  to-day  is  that 
the  standard  of  living  mu:»t  be  maintatned,  and,  if  possible,  made 
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higher  than  it  is.  Lei  me  try  to  illustrate  Hiis  Idea.  A  certain 
gentleman  iti  Bosion  has  invenletl  nn  insentnus  mechanical  cooking 
apparatus.  He  has  told  the  public,  and  particularly  the  poor  peo- 
ple, how  by  the  use  of  this  cooking  apparatus  one  may  live  upon  a 
far  more  nutritious  diet  at  an  expense  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-tive 
cents  a  day  than  by  following  the  old  timc-honorvd  methods-  One 
would  think  that  the  ^VJaddin  oven  would  be  welcomed  by  workinf; 
people  with  open  arms.  Quite  tlic  contrary  is  the  case.  No  device 
o(  man  ■>  so  well  hated  by  workingmen  as  is  thin  beautiful  inven- 
tion. This  hatred  may  sci^m  inexcusable  prejudice:  but  why  do 
working  people  feel  so  *  [t  is  because  the  «*OTkingm.in  reasons  thus : 
Suppose  I  get  to  live  on  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  a  day.  My  employer 
will  discover  it,  and  he  will  say,  Vou  can  a^ord  now  to  work  for 
much  lower  wages ;  and  down  wa([es  wilt  go.  Hut  the  workingman 
has  the  fixed  idea  that  wages  shall  not  go  down  if  he  can  pre^-ent  it ; 
and  therefore  he  hates  the  Alnddin  oven. 

Another  idea  which  is  strong  among  working  people  is  that  the 
hours  of  labor  ate  too  long.  May  I  quote  a  verse  which  may  not  be 
excellent  poetry,  but  the  sentiment  of  which  is  highly  popular } 

••  We  mean  In  make  ihinfM  over :  we*re  tired  of  trril  (at  nooghl 
]tu(  buc  enougli  la  live  on,"  nevfrt  an  hoar  (or  thought. 
W'c  wAiii  to  fed  the  lunihuie,  it«  wodi  io  smell  ilie  Aowen: 
Wt'tw  turn  thai  Cod  hu  tnlltd  it.  atid  ir«  mnn  tn  liaro  ojgbi  hoar*." 

*■  I*t  the  tkom  ring  doi«n  the  vatkyi  and  echo  from  every  htll,— 

Eight  boun  for  woik,  eight  hourv  (ot  net,  ■igtil  hoan  (ix  what  we  vrill." 


\Vc  do  well  to  think  about  this  demand  (or  shorter  hours  for 
Iflbor.  Which  slwuld  be  the  centre  of  our  present  economic  system, 
men  of  money? 

Another  idea  of  the  working  people  is  a  kind  of  exaggerated 
American  independence,  tturing  the  earlier  years  of  our  history  as 
a  nation  we  were  discovering  tlie  ad%'antage!t  of  our  fundamental 
national  doctrine  of  freedom  and  independence.  But,  since  the 
great  w^r,  wc  have  been  discovering  limiuiions  m  this  doctrine.  We 
possess  political  e<iuality,  but  that  has  by  no  meann  given  us  social 
equality.  We  have  exaggerated  ideas  uf  independence.  The  work- 
ingman  has  these  ideas.  Excellent  people  with  money  erect  model 
tenements,  and  invite  working  people  to  abandon  iheir  unsanitary 
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abodes,  and  coii)«  and  live  in  these  model  tenements.  Some  Mork- 
ing  people  come,  but  (ewer  stay.  They  juefer  the  old  abomination 
witfa  its  independence  lo  the  new  blcs&cdncss.  And  the  people  who 
fttay  are  ape  to  abuse  the  model  leiieint;iii,  so  that  it  ceases  ta  be  a 
model.  Tliere  in  a  re^&on  for  this  beluviui.  Those  of  us  who  are 
not  working  people  prefer  to  choose  foe  ourselves  where  and  how  wc 
are  lo  live.  The  wurkiiigtnan  iii  foolish  and  prejudiced :  he  ilso 
prefers  to  live  where  and  how  he  chooses  miher  than  where  and 
how  ve  choose  to  have  him  live.  The  model  tenement  involves  a 
model  tenant.  Not  only  should  competent  archhccis  and  sanitary 
plumbcK  be  consulted,  but  the  feelings  and  sentiments,  however 
foolish,  of  the  people  who  are  to  live  in  the  tenemcnU  ougfal  to  be 
coDSJdereil. 

Back  of  all  other  ideas,  two  deep  and  very  poiit-«rfu]  ideas  are  in 
the  minds  of  the  working  people  to-day.  The  first  of  these  ideas  is 
the  demand  for  justice.  Thi»  is  an  exaggerated  idea,  doubtless;  but 
ai  its  toot  there  is  certainly  a  truth.  There  was  once  an  employer 
who  invited  his  employees  to  a  lawn  party  pven  (or  tlieir  benefit. 
They  wete  most  generously  enlcitained.  He  thought  thai  the  re- 
sult of  the  part)'  would  be  grntittxli:  from  hin  employees.  But  the 
result  was  a  strike.  The  working  people  said  :  "  How  is  it  that  our 
employer  can  a^ord  to  entertain  us  so  munifioenlly?  He  is  making 
too  much  money,  ajid  he  must  be  making  it  out  of  us,  lie  doesn't 
want  us  to  find  it  out,  and  so  he  has  given  us  a  party  lo  keep  us 
gotxt-natured."  ^^1lat  the  workingman  uanis  iii  iitjt  charity  and 
parties:  he  wants  just  wages.  Jt  is  a  tribute  lu  human  nature  that, 
e\'en  when  our  wants  are  scltlsli,  we  try*  to  ascribe  to  then]  some  high 
moral  (piality.  The  workingmnn  may  call  that  jusiice  which  is  not 
always  such,  but  his  plea  fur  real  justice  cannot  go  unheeded. 

The  other  deep  and  powerful  idea  among  working  people  is  the 
idea  of  broth  erhm^d.  Some  of  us  are  getting  a  little  weary  of  the 
phrase  "brullierhuud  of  mmn."  Like  many  phrases,  it  seems  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  cant  expression.  But  the  thing  itself  is  dear 
to  11^  all.  By  brotherhood  the  workingmnn  means  natural  friendli- 
ness and  sympattiy,  without  condescension  or  contempt  or  charity. 
.\  certain  organization  was  founded  with  the  idea  that  whatever  waa 
to  he  done  /or  Die  [loor  must  be  done  U'l/A  the  poor,  and  it  has 
grown  up  un  that  idea.  Recently  a  cotisidernble  sum  of  money  was 
given  lo  this  organization.     .-V  member  was  told  of  this  gift,  an  iron- 
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tnoutder,  over  siiiy  years  of  afie,  who  says  thai  there  are  no  wonts 
which  describe  exactly  his  position,  btit  the  iicaresi  he  can  come  to  it 
is  to  c^ll  hini.scif  a  philosophical  anarchist  »nd  an  n^OHtlc.  This 
man  had  been  a  social  Isbmaelite  for  years,  with  crude  and 
impractical  but  noble  ethical  ideals.  He  had  refused  to  join  any 
society  nr  church  of  any  kind,  bccauM:  that  would  be  a  hmil.-ition  o{ 
brolheihood.  He  catnc  to  us  full  of  suspicion,  and  bitterly  opposed 
to  fliarity.  When  he  heard  of  this  large  gift  to  the  Prospect  Union,* 
instead  of  womiog  it,  he  Miid.  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "The  better 
day  is  not  far  off  when  people  who  have  money  will  indorse,  by  large 
gifts,  my  ideas  and  my  ideals." 

The  more  we  come  in  contact  with  working  people,  the  more  wc 
must  (eel  that  il  is  not  our  business  to  solve  their  problems  for  them. 
Neither  is  it  their  business  to  solve  these  problems  alone.  They 
must  be  solved  by  all  of  us  together,  because  the  problems  belong  to 
OS  all.  A  democratic  inslituiioD  is  one  in  which  the  people  who 
compote  it  feel  that  it  is  really  theirs,  that  they  are  the  court  of 
Rnal  appeal. 

There  was  once  a  little  boy  whose  father  allowed  hun  to  drive. 
The  boy  lieUI  the  reins,  and  was  suppofted  to  guide  the  horse;  but 
the  father  kept  his  bands  on  Uie  reins  in  front  of  the  child's  hands. 
We  imagine  thai  we  delude  pei^le  into  believing  that  they.arc  the 
rulers,  when  wc  only  propose  to  let  them  go  so  far  as  we  think  wise. 
We  really  want  tn  keep  the  control.  The  people  know  this,  and  so 
the  best  of  them  stny  away.  Democracy  meanft  the  rule  of  the  peo- 
ple, even  if  mistakes  arc  made,  as  they  will  be.  "The  only  persons 
who  do  not  make  mistakes  arc  babies  and  dead  men."  All  of  us 
need  education.  A  recent  book  in  it»  preface  is  said  to  be  for  the 
"Instruction  of  the  instructed."  Surely,  (here  is  need  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  educated. 

.■\t  lioltiim  the  industrial  inoblem  resolves  itself  into  this:  that  any 
true  betlcmieot  of  men  can  only  be  brought  about  by  all  who  are  re- 
lated Id  it :  (hat  all,  the  educated  included,  need  education,  and  that 
the  final  appeal  roust  he  to  the  sense  of  right.  Whatever  the  prej- 
udices of  workingmen,  there  is  in  them  an  elemental  sense  of  justice : 
to  this  appeal  can  always  be  made.  Tell  worktngmen  that  you 
want  fair  play,  and  they  will  listen  to  you.  They  must  listen. 
Stand  for  fair  play  as  well  as  you  can,  and  they  will  believe  in  jpou, 
•rt>t  PrMpta  Vnkm.  CambMtt.  Hmk. 
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and  you  can  go  on  togctlwr  doing  better  and  better  things.  An  en- 
thtisia&tn  for  the  right  will  lead  us  to  surmount  scciiiingly  insur- 
inoun  t  nble^di  tBcu  l(!e». 

-*  Fot  ri|!h[  b  right,  since  Cod  te  God, 
Aitd  'igbi  ilie  <l*y  muM  win  : 
To  iluubt  would  ba  dbioyaltf, 
I'o  (a)t«r  would  be  tiln." 
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I  feci  a  little  apolopclic  at  being  here  at  all.  The  settlements  are 
accused  of  doing  their  charity  work  very  hadly.  They  pretend  not 
to  do  it  at  all ;  and  then  they  become  ovctwhdmcd  with  the  poor  and 
the  needy,  ind  Ihcy  do  it,  not  as  trained  people  should  do  it.  but  as 
neighbors  do  it  oivc  for  the  other,  which  is  not  scientifically.  In 
spite  of  tbAt,  however,  settlements  are.  1  believe,  valuable  to  chari- 
ties. I  was  a  tittle  shocked  bat  summei'  in  London  by  hearing  a 
ni:in  famous  in  charity  organisation  work  say  that,  when  he  got 
a  poor  man  so  far  on  his  feet  that  he  would  join  a  trades-union  and 
a  friendly  society,  he  felt  like  waving  his  hand  to  the  man,  and  saying, 
•■Goodby,  good  fellow  1  1  hope  never  to  see  you  again.  Von  are 
now  out  of  my  reach."  That  is  exactly  what  the  sctllcment  does 
not  do.  If  a  nian  belongs  to  the  trades-union,  with  a  fair  prospect 
<if  keeping  up  his  wages,  or  to  .i  friendly  society,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  keeping  himself  from  want,  then  we  begin  to  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  him  as  a  fellow-being  and  a  fellow-citizen ;  and  between  him 
and  lis  need  come  nunc  of  those  perplexing  qiicsliuns  of  charity. 
"I'he  residents  of  a  scttlemciU  should  not  be  ready  to  say  "  goodby  " 
to  anybody  on  tlic  round  cartli, —  I  hope,  neither  to  the  well-to-dos 
nor  the  nc'cr-tlo-wccls ;  and,  as  a  result  of  ibi»  attitude,  wc  do  not 
say  good-by  to  those  of  out  neighbors  who  an  in  need  of  charity  or 
correction,  and  a  good  deal  of  time  and  a  good  deal  of  force  in  the 
settlement  necessarily  goe.t  lo  them. 
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tliil,  after  all,  the  settlcruenl  docs  stand  for  somelhing  unlike  (bat 
which  the  charity  nsiior  stands  for.  Vmi  are  bound,  when  you  are 
doing  cliiiriiablc  work,  la  lay  stress  upon  the  industrial  virtues.  You 
are  bound  to  tcll  a  man  h«  must  be  thrifty,  in  order  to  keep  his 
f:iimly;  Dial  hifi  first  duty  i.s  to  keep  M  work,  nnd  ■iupport  them. 
You  must  tell  him  thai  he  is  rij^hlcous  and  a  good  tiiiicn  when  he  is 
self-supporting,  that  he  is  unrighteous  and  not  a  good  citizen  vrhcn 
he  receives  aid.  Von  must  continually  press  upon  him  the  need  of 
the  industrial  virtue<>,  and  you  have  very  little  lime  (or  itoin)*  out 
into  the  broader  and  more  social  qualities  of  life  Now  the  settle- 
n>e»l  doe>  not  ignore,  I  hope,  those  virtues :  but  it  does  not  lay  per- 
petual and  continual  stress  upon  them.  It  sees  that  a  man  may. 
pcrliaps,  be  a  bit  lazy,  and  still  be  a  good  man  and  an  interesting 
person,  who  cares  for  lectures  and  holds  opinions.  Ii  sees  thni  n 
man  may  sometimes  spend  a  little  money  in  the  saloon  and  get  hold 
of  the  ward  politicians  in  a  way  that  a  man  who  saves  his  money  and 
always  stays  ai  home  in  the  evenings  cannot  possibly  do.  It  does 
not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  one  set  of  virtues,  but  views  the  man  in 
his  social  aspects.  If  the  individual  is  the  agent  for  social  experi- 
ence, certainly  social  IKe  must  be  ilie  expression  of  thHt  experience  ; 
and  we  would  not  want  our  neighbors  to  go  on  thinking  only  of  their 
ou-n  »anctification  and  carii^  only  for  their  faroitie.4,  and  never  enter- 
ing at  ail  into  the  larj^er  life  which  lies  all  about  them.  To  adjust 
an  individual  to  civilization  as  be  finds  it  round  him,  to  get  him  to 
tile  pitch  which  shall  induce  him  to  push  up  that  civilization  a  little 
hijiber. —  not  thinking  all  the  time  that  he  may  lose  something  of  his 
own  caste  and  standing  in  the  process,  not  thinking  forever  of  the 
money  side  of  life, —  is  perhaps  liie  chief  function  of  a  settlement 
in  a  neighhorhood  given  over  to  wearing  toil  by  day  and  ratJier 
lurid  pleasures  by  night. 

Perhaps  tlie  settlement  aims  to  change  the  social  ideals  of  its 
neighborhood  more  than  any  other  one  thing.  Any  one  who  has 
lived  for  a  number-of  years  in  an  industrial  neighborhood  must  be 
convinced,  as  Mr.  Ely  has  become  convinceil,  of  the  set  notions  of 
propriety  which  reign  in  such  a  neighborhood.  Kor  instance,  a 
woman  will  almost  lose  her  social  standing  «-ith  the  other  women  of 
the  street  if,  in  case  of  the  deaifa  of  a  child,  her  mourning  is  not  of  a 
certain  kind  and  quality.  ti  i«  not  that  her  ne^hbors  arc  hard- 
liearted :   they  feel  lor  her,  they  realise  as  perhaps  no  one  else  does 
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the  surrtiu  which  cotnvs  to  her :  but  tbey  insist  that  convenlions 
niu&l  be  observed  in  this  direclion.  Tliuir  coiiveniions  are  so  few 
that  they  cannot  nfford  to  let  them  go.  So  they  feel  that  a  Ijiiria] 
by  the  county  forever  ostracizes  a  family  from  their  midst,  for  ihc 
burial  by  (he  county  means  that  the  last  stand  for  res[iect.ibi)it>'  has 
been  given  up;  and  we  arc  vtry  poor,  indeed,  if  wv  ha%'c  not  at 
least  one  stand  of  respectability.  If  a  settlement  can  break  ihrduj^h 
a  little  of  that  sort  of  thing,  if  they  can  make  it  apparent  to  even  a 
few  women  that  breeding  is  not  displayed  by  the  sort  of  clothes  one 
wears  under  any  circumaCances,  but  by  a  gentle  bearing  through 
many  year^  of  intercourse,  then  they  have  done  something,  perhaps. 
in  setting  up  a  new  social  standard  in  family  life.  Women  do  not 
talk  much  with  each  other  about  bein^  gentle  lo  their  children. 
Occasionally,  in  a  shamefaced  way,  one  will  say,  "They  really  do 
belter,  if  you're  not  too  hard  on  them."  But  they  require  a  certain 
standard  of  obedience, —  an  obedience  that  shall  follow  right  through, 
so  that  the  grown  child  shall  bring  his  mnees  into  the  family  fund 
where  lliey  arc  so  much  needed.  Their  notions  of  family  intercourse 
are  insensibly  shaped  by  the  need  of  a  discipline  rigid  enough  to 
hold  the  fidiilt  as  well  iis  the  child. 

I  might  lake  an  example  of  the  political  &tand.-irds  that  are  very 
largely  set  by  a  inLin  who  gives  out  offices  so  that  a  chance  "  to  feed 
at  the  public  crib  "  is  the  sole  standard  of  political  success.  At  one 
time  n  man  in  our  ward  gave  nut  twenty-six  hundred  places.  Such 
a  man  pusitively  debauches  all  the  foreigners  in  that  ward,  so  that  it 
will  lake  two  or  three  generations  to  give  ihcm  any  notion  of  govern- 
ment. He  lays  the  foundation  of  cormption  so  thoroughly  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  we  are  ever  going  to  get  out  of  it.  The  settlement 
tries  many  methods  to  give  some  other  idea  of  civic  service,  .\mong 
otlier  things,  Hull  House  for  two  years  has  had  one  of  tite  residents 
inspect  the  .illeys  of  the  ward  every  day.  insist  that  iTicy  shall  be 
clean,  sec  that  no  lavor  is  shown  lu  a  roan  because  of  his  wc-ikh  or 
his  political  power,  and  give  eight  hours'  honest  work  for  eight 
hours'  pay,  Perhaps  by  some  such  dramatic  represenution  as  that 
the  civic  idea  is  slightly  modified. 

Possibly  the  thing  tliat  needs  modification  even  more  than  the 
social  ideals  or  the  civic  ideals  is  the  ideal  of  industrial  life  which 
prevails.  A  man  goes  to  his  work  expecting  it  to  be  dull  and  wreithcd. 
He  simply  drawa  hi%  breaUi  and  shovels  coal  for  ten  hours,  thinking 
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only  of  th«  iime'wh«a  it  shall  he  over.  Now  there  arc  many  ol  us 
who  believe  that  a  manS  work,  in  and  of  itself,  should  hring  some 
joy  to  him. —  that  he  might  at  least  know  whvrc  ihc  c<kiI  cornc*  .from 
and  what  is.  the  use  of  the  f.ictoTy  uhosc  power  he  is  feeding :  that 
we  have  no  right  to  shut  off  eight  or  ten  hours  of  our  life  to  dull 
drudgery,  with  no  mentnl  outlook.  If  the  settlement  can  bring  any 
historic  notion  of  industrinl  life,  if  il  can  conned  the  factory  even  a 
little  nrith  the  past  and  the  present,  if  it  can  make  a  man  see  the 
traiiF'rorination  of  the  RaturaJ  lurccs,  the  transfotmution  from  the 
simple  tuol  he  u««d  in  hi»  koyhgod  to  the  machinery  which  is  going 
on  about  him,  it  has  done  much.  He  is  bound  to  be  ihut  away  from 
nature  in  the  city,  bul  he  need  not  be  shut  away  from  knowledge  and 
the  touch  of  the  natural  forces.  Some  »tich  thing  us  thai  the  settle- 
meni  trie*  to  do  in  widening  out  and  opening  life.  Of  course,  it  has 
its  <;lii8se«.  because  the  nnbodox  way  is  to  gut  people  in  classes,  and 
leach  ihcm  xomclhini;,  i(  you  can.  ^omc  workingmcn  are  willing  to 
do  that ;  many  of  them  arc  afraid  of  being  caught  Dut  they  will 
come  to  a  billiar<l-rooTn.  they  will  oome  more  or  less  to  a  coffee-house. 
tbcy  will  come  to  concerts,  they  will  come  to  many  things  which  are 
not  set  classes  for  instniction. 

Perhaps  the  thing  which  is  most  genuine  in  an  industTi.il  neighbor- 
hood, the  thing  which  last  refuses  to  give  way  under  the  drudgtry 
and  the  narrowness  of  life,  is  the  social  spirit.  Men  do  like  to  meet 
each  other,  even  after  they  h.ive  met  each  other  a  gieat  many  times 
and  found  themselves  rather  dull,  they  still  keep  it  up  with  a  patience 
which  is  something  pathetic.  And  I  suppose  it  is  that  which  we  are 
all  doing  when  we  go  to  parties  and  conferences  and  all  sort*  of 
things,  for  the  mere  hope  Uiat  somehow,  with  somebody,  we  can  have 
the  real  tnlcrcourse  of  mind  with  mind  ;  and,  when  we  do  get  it  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  coil  and  trouble,  it  is  the  most  refreshing  tiling  which 
lifeotfers.  That  is  exactly  what  workingmcn  hope  fur.  Just  because 
their  work  is  such  a  drudgeiy,  ibeir  intellectual  outlook  is  so  narrow 
thai  lecturer  on  only  a  few  questions  really  intere.'^t  them,  bernuse 
their  senies  are  so  dulled  and  tired  only  music  with  a  teal  swing  or  a 
sensuous  appeal  interests  them  much  \  but  they  care  very  tnitch  (or 
this  social  intercoiusc  and  refreshment.  And  nil  through  our  nei^h- 
liorhuixi.  as  in  every  ncighlnirhood  of  workingmcn,  little  sociclius 
spring  up.  lUMiiclimes  without  any  fctrmal  organization,  sometimes 
social  centres  connected  with  a  mutual  Wnefit  society  or  a  trades- 
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unioTi  or  old  nimily  claims.  If  the  settlement  c»n  fin<l  otil  (liese 
things  wlikh  t-xisu  if  it  can  take  a  gioup  of  men  in  whom  ihe  social 
spirit  has  survived,  and  lead  them  out  iniu  something  line  and  uuTJd- 
vritle  und  aw^ikening,  it  ha»  done  si  grcnl  >ccvice. 

Lael  siirnincr  I  had  the  pleatnirt:  u(  minting  Count  ToUloi,  and 

ever  since  I  find  it  very  hard  to  apctk  without  quoting  him.     Hcsavs 

somewhere  that  literary  men  have  fallen  very  largely  into  rhe  same 

fattit  that  musicians  and  painters  and  other  artist:;  have  fallen  into  : 

ihcy  have  learned  to  write  (or  only  a  limited  number  of  people.     For 

many  >-ears,  he  »ays,  he  wrote  his    noveb,  knowing  perfectly  well 

that  the  persons  who  tilled  his  soil,  and  who  fed  him  and  kept  him 

and  his  family  sheltered  and  u-armed,  nei'cr  read  those  novels.     He 

vra&  quite  4:onicnt  that  his  peasants  should  go  on  taking  care  of  htm, 

and  that  a  few  people  in  London  and   Paris  and   Mew  York  and  St. 

Petersburg  should  enjoy  his  novels.     We  have  done  this  so  lonR  that 

il  has  conic  to  pass  thai  music  and  tlic  other  ans  minister  1o  only  a 

few  people ;  and  wc  look  pityingly  upon  the  great  mass  of  people,  and 

regret  that  they  are  so  duii  and  unappreciative.     We  let  them  work 

fn  onr  factories  and  make  our  shoes  and  our  clothes,  we  let  them  till 

oitr  soil  and  feed  us ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  intellectual  or  artistic  life, 

of  course,  we  say.  they  have  notiiinji;  to  do  with  that.     Now  Tolstoi 

&ays.  supposing  that  the  first  niau  who  learned  to  draw  mu»lc  from 

a  pipe  h.-id  so  pleased  his  fellow-workmen  that  they  bad  said,  "  Wc  will 

feed  you  if  you  will  slay  here  and  give  us  music."  and  .supposing  he 

had  consented  to  that,  and  had  stayed  beside  the  field  and  played  for 

them,  but  that  after  a  while  he  concluded  th.-it  his  playing  was  getting 

so  fine  that  these  workliiguien   did  nut  appreciate  it,  and  so  he  had 

said.  "  Co  on  working  for  me  and  feeding  me,  but  i  shall  go  and  play  i 

to  a  mnre  appreciative  audience."     That  is  exactly,  he  says  "hat  we 

have  done.     U'e  have  taken  away  the  results  of  our  artistic  life,  of  the 

life  of  travel  and  nide  intercourse,  and  we  use  il  (or  a  few;  and  we 

say  to  the  mass  of  mankind :  "  Please  go  on  taking  care  of  us  :  you  do 

it  very  well.     Hut  do  nut  ask  for  short  hours  and  do  nut  make  too 

much  fuss."     The  settlement  protests  against  that  sort  of  thing.     It 

says  that  the  mu.sic  cannot  be  real,  that  the  painting  is  only  an  a£< 

fcctution,  unless  we  du  it  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  mass  of  men. 

And  so  we  claim  that  we  are  not  only  bringing  back  to  the  industrial 

army  Ihe  things  which  they  ought  always  to  have  had.  hut  that  by 

bringing  thcui  back  we  are  going,  in  the  end,  to  have  belter  music 
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and  painting,  better  literature  and  a  higher  type  o(  social  life ;  that  a 
service  is  rendered  to  both  cuds  of  society. 

1  should  like  to  say  jurt  n  litllt  of  the  chiinge  in  Ideals  which 
comes  to  the  people  who  live  in  seiilemcnts.  Ii  ih  imposstbte  that 
yoti  should  live  in  a  neighborhood,  and  constantly  meet  people  wttli 
ccTtitin  ideas  and  nutlotit,  without  modifjnng  your  own.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  always  proportioned,  but  at  least  they  are  honesty 
changixl.  Kasl  night,  when  one  of  tlie  speakers  touched  upon  early 
marriascs  and  their  evil  effect,  1  reHccieU  thai  that  was  the  sort  of 
thing  which  I  might  perhaps  have  said  live  years  ago.  but  which  1 
should  be  ver)'  unwilling  to  say  to-day.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
business  man  has  very  little  money  at  twenty-live,  and  that  the 
professional  man  is  just  starting  out  in  his  profession,  rind  that,  if 
they  wish  to  marry  prudently,  they  would  both  much  better  wait 
until  they  are  thirty  or  thirty-live.  Bui  the  workinginan  will  lind 
work  very  much  easier,  and  will  get  better  wages  m-bcn  he  is  twenty- 
five  than  when  he  is  thirty-five :  and  by  the  lime  he  is  (orty  be  is 
bC);innine  to  be  laid  upon  the  shelf.  The  time  for  him  to  make  his 
best  wages  and  put  his  investment  in  his  family — which,  in  the  ton^ 
run,  is  tlic  only  method  of  Having  that  workiiigmen  have  —  is  tlic 
Lime  when  he  is  a  young  man.  If  b«  does  not  do  il  then,  but  learns 
to  spend  it  all  on  himself,  and  insensibly  raises  bis  standard  ol 
living  to  the  rcquircnK-nt  of  nil  his  wages  for  himself,  he  probably 
will  not  be  a  very  good  family  man  n-hen  he  enters  upon  marriage  ni 
thirty  or  thirty-five.  Last  .Sunday  1  took  dinner  with  a  workingman 
who  make:«  Iwenty-tive  dollars  a  mnnih.  Upon  that  he  supports  his 
father  and  mother,  Ms  wife  .ind  bis  three  children,  and  docs  it  with  a 
certain  degree  of  succts.^.  He  does  not  uam  to  save.  He  docs  not 
consider  it  righteous  that  he  should  do  anything  with  his  money  but 
take  care  of  his  family.  He  saj-s  :  "  I  have  no  idea  of  saving  money 
for  my  children.  [  leave  that  for  the  ^umtaitie.  We  workingmen 
ioTcat  our  money  in  our  children.  Just  as  my  father  and  mother 
took  care  o(  me,  I  am  now  taking  care  o(  them,  and  my  children  will 
take  care  of  me."  Nothing  could  so  induce  ihem  to  be  thrilty  as 
the  presence  of  half  a  dorcn  littk  mouths  cUinortng  for  food. 
'Itiey  need  that  form  of  savings-bank,  if  I  may  use  the  expression. 
The  impiiUe  to  save  iii  not,  then,  a  sense  of  prudence,  but  affectionate 
concern.  We  make  a  mistake  when  we  judge  lliem  from  the 
business  and  professional  class  point  of  licw. 
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There  arc  various  other  points  at  which  our  views  are  in.<icnsil)]y 
iDoditied  from  ttiiiix'>  which  ont  cvuld  not  see  unless  coe  Uvcd 
continually  with  Mviking  people.  One  of  these  is  the  view  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  evolution  of  the  tramj).  Perhaps  nothing  is 
more  pathetic  Uian  ilic  man  who  is  kept  out  of  work  through  no  fault 
of  his  own  ;  and  often  in  Chicago,  since  1893.  it  has  not  been  the  fault 
of  any  one.  He  first  begins  to  look  for  work  with  an  enthuiiiasm 
which  ia  alnio&t  pathetic.  He  gets  discouraged,  and  looks  les^  and 
less  alertly  ;  nnd  he  finallj'  reaches  the  point  where  his  self-confidence 
leaves  him,  and  where  he  gets  that  devastating  helief  that  there  is 
no  place  in  the  world  for  him.  Many  men,  1  believe,  desert  iln;ir 
families,  thinking  thai  there  is  no  need  of  them  cither  in  the  family 
or  tlie  coiiiinunity.  We  all  know,  a*  little  children,  bow  nothing  cut 
US  SO  much  to  the  heart  a»  to  be  &et  aside,  and  told  :  "  Run  away.  I 
am  busy.  I  do  not  need  your  help."  That  is  what  the  community 
does  to  such  a  man.  The  factories  are  buzicini^,  but  none  of  them 
wants  him.  \oihing  !>o  deteriorates  character  and  so  brings  out  the 
faculties  which  make  the  pauper  and  the  tr^mp  as  that  sort  of  thing. 
Voii  ^cl  a  new  tcndcrncsit  for  the  iineniploj'ed, —  for  the  man  who 
cannot  lit  himself  into  society.  A  scries  of  half  a  dozen  accidents, 
happening  to  almost  any  one  in  this  room,  could  bring  him  lo  such  a 
ponition.  It  i»  not  tha;  he  ha.s  not  often  a  gao<l  mind.  It  U  not 
that  be  has  not  a  good  trade.  Just  now  Hull  House  is  surrounded 
by  dozens  of  printers  who  have  been  thrown  out.  owing  to  the 
inlToductiun  of  the  linotype.  .At  least  one  of  them  whom  1  think  of, 
though  carefully  brought  up  to  a  good  trade,  is  going  dovn  ver}'  fast 
into  the  drunkard  and  the  casual  lodging-house  man. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  only  message  which  a  settlement  has  for  a 
conference  like  this, —  that  they  do  sec  people  from  the  point  of  vicw 
o<  the  recipients  of  the  charity  which  is  extended.  1  do  not  wish  to 
underestimate  tlic  friendly  viailor.  1  often  say  that  the  [X-ople  who 
constantly  visit  the  poor  often  know  more  about  them  than  the 
people  who  should  be  content  to  live  in  settlements  and  should  not 
visit  tliciu. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  one  cannot  know  the  poor  who  does 
not  live  with  tlivni.  Vou  know  the  poor,  if  you  take  pains  to  know 
them;  and  you  do  not  know  the  poor,  if  you  do  not  lake  pains  to 
know  them.  But  what  I  nould  like  to  say  is  that,  hving  eight  years 
as  I  have,  and  iteeing  tliem  early  in  tlie  morning  and  all  day   long 
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and  bte  at  tdgbt,  and  not  being  able  lo  get  away  simply  because  one 
is  caught  witli  ki»  sytnpatliie»,  witli  bis  iioagiiiaiion,  with  his  desires, 
with  his  interests,  he  docs  get  a  point  of  view  wliich,  I  think,  comes 
only  to  us  on  nny  subject  when  we  give  it  continuous  attentinn. 
knd,  iirier' tile  ivcttlements  h^ivc  gfwn  this  atlcnltun,  tlicy  would  in- 
"^ced  he  very  stupid  to  minimize  the  people  who  are  engaged  in 
chariL-ible  and  conectional  work.  We  need  Ihera  at  every  [>o!i$ible 
point.  In  L-liicago.  (or  instance,  wc  have  a  day  nursery  at  Hull 
House.  U'c  would  a  great  deal  mthcT  have  some  one  else  csiabhsh 
the  nursery,  and  use  our  money  for  something  elMt:  but  Ve  linve  it 
because  there  arc  not  enough  nurseries  in  that  part  of  the  city.  We 
have  a  free  kindergarten,  because  we  cannot  get  enough  of  tbem  in 
the  public  schools  of  our  ward.  We  have  ;»  coffee-howse,  from 
which  wc  sell  cheap  foods  in  winter  at  cost, —  not  because  that  sort  of 
thing  i»  what  the  seltlemenl  parted  out  to  do,  but  because  wc  feci 
the  pressure  for  i(.  One  of  tJie  resident*  goes  every  day  to  live 
court,  nnd  has  the  children  handed  over  to  her  probational  care 
when  ihcy  arc  first  arrested, —  not  because  wc  want  lo  do  that,  but  bc- 
caitse  wc  have  no  children's  court  and  no  probation  olTicvr.  \Ve 
have  no  feehng  with  regard  to  the  charities  but  one  of  heaity  good 
fellowship.  But  wc  do  ask  your  help;  and  we  ask,  when  we  come  to 
you  with  A  point  o(  view  gained  from  long  .and  continuous  observa- 
tion, iliat  together  wc  may  study  how  to  reiacdy  some  of  the  con- 
ditions which  are  so  tenacious,  and  operate  so  constantly  again&t  th« 
very  (Miorcst  people.  Let  the  settlement  rcpicscnt  the  sentiments  of 
working  people  who  have  received  no  charity.  Ii  is  so  ca.sy  to  stand 
just  on  the  line,  and  then  to  get  across  the  line,  and  to  have  the 
public  opinion  of  your  neighbors  and  of  the  charitable  societies  think 
of  you  as  a  pauper. 

1  have  not  that  great  (ear  of  pauperizing  people  which  many  nf 
you  seem  to  have.  It  is  iJic  feeling  with  which  you  give  a  piece  of 
bread  of  the  feeling  with  which  you  take  it  which  dctennines 
whether  the  transnctton  shall  be  a  pauperizing  one.  We  have  all  ac- 
ceplc'd  our  bread  from  somebody,  at  least  until  we  wcie  fourteen ;  atid 
we  have  hdp  iill  the  time  from  all  wm  of  people.  If  wc  can  only 
make  the  medium  of  giving  friendly  enough,  if  we  can  only  make  a 
real  fellowship,  it  docs  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  give  an 
old  Latin  grammar  or  x  pair  nf  shoes.  I  should  feci  very  much 
ashamed   il  my  neighbor  next  door  did  not    come  to  me  when   ^hc 
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wants  money  for  her  taxes,  and  borrow  it  from  me  as  she  would  from 
any  other  friend.  I  should  feel  that  I  had  been  a  failure  as  a 
friendly  neighbor.  Money  is  not  so  different  from  the  rest  of  life, 
and  shoes  and  soup  need  not  be  so  different  from  books  and  pict- 
ures. You  can  transfigure  and  transform  them  in  the  feeling  of 
friendliness  and  kindliness.  But  you  cannot  do  it  wholesale.  You 
cannot  do  it  unless  you  really  know  people,  and  unless  your  feeling 
is  genuine, 

This  may  be  the  only  right  view  the  settlement  has  at  such  a  con- 
ference,—  that  its  feeling  for  the  poor  is  genuine,  and  that  it  gets  a 
glimpse  of  charity  from  their  point  of  view. 
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Province  we  haw  about  1,500.000  people.  .|.oo,ooo 
these  arc  in  twenty-four  cities  and  toirns  of  S,ooo  and  upward.  Of 
these,  Toronto  U  the  UrgeM,  with  200,000;  next  Hamilton,  with 
SS.ooo.  Four  have  more  than  io,ooo;  the  others,  between  5,000 
and  10,000. 

As  to  the  origin  of  th«  people,  the  great  hulk,  probably  over 
i,oeo,ooo,  arc  of  English' speaking  racvs.  The  other  considerable 
elements  are  nbnut  100.000  French  Canadiaiu,  chietly  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ottawa,  with  about  30,000  west  of  us  iii  ilie  neigtiborbood  of 
Detroit.  There  are  probably  about  an  equal  number  of  German- 
speaking  people  in  the  Province.  The*e,  however,  are  not  recent 
arrivals,  but  are  chiuHy  de-Kcndants  of  the  Gemian-speaking  people 
of  tlic  United  States.  BotJi  of  these  classes  arc  vcrj-  thrifty,  industri- 
ous, law-abiding,  and  do  not  present  any  special  social  problem. 

Another  poinl  to  be  borne  id  mind  in  canoection  with  our  con* 
munity  is  this, — that,  speaking  broadly,  we  have  no  slums,  no  tene- 
ments, 3S  the  words  are  under$t»u(l  in  your  large  cities,  no  immi- 
grant population,  so  thai  many  of  the  problems  whicli  are  perplexing 
you.  and  luirard  which  your  efforts  arc  directed,  arc  to  us  unknown. 

Another  subject  that  I  think  is  worthy  of  memton  is  that  iho 
observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  is  more  marked  in  Ontario 
than  in  any  other  community.  I  speak  of  it  not  only  as  a  day  of 
rest,  but  as  to  church  attendance.  One  of  our  enterprising  news- 
papers recently  took  a  church  ccnstis  of  this  city,  and  the  result  was 
X  surprise  even  to  those  who  looked  upon  tliis  as  a  church-going 
people.     It  wa.t  found  that  ihe  aggregate  church  attendance  un  that 
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particular  day  was  65  per  ceat.  of  the  total  population,  reckoning 
the  two  services  held  io  (he  majof  iiy  ol  them ;  thai  is,  the  aggre- 
gate church  fltlendAnce  was  larger  than  the  toul  adiih  population  of 
the  city,  so  that,  even  maktni;  allowance  for  duplicate  attendance 
and  the  number  of  chitdteii  under  fourteen, —  and,  a»  a  rule,  our  chil- 
dren under  fourteen,  like  jruurs.  gn  to  Sund^iy-school,  and  not  to 
church, —  the  number  attending  service  was  something  remarkable. 

U'c  have  no  Sunday  ]>apcr.s.  no  Sunday  excursions.  P^xcursions 
by  steamboat  or  railro:id  arc  prohibited  by  statute.  There  is  com- 
paratively little  Sunday  labor,  and  no  open  shops,  as  a  rule.  'Die 
only  exception  is  one  that  you  may  have  noticed,  — and  that,  if  you 
had  been  here  two  mondis  earlier,  you  would  not  have  secn,^  Sun- 
day electric  cars.  They  are  found  onlj-  in  Toronto  and  two  or  three 
other  places  in  the  rrovincc.  .\n  act  was  passed  at  the  last  session 
proliibiting  the  running  of  these  where  there  were  not  vested  rights. 
The  ([uestion  whether  tikey  shall  run  in  Toronto  is  a  question  before 
the  courts. 

With  regard  to  clivittca  and  oorrection  1  may  speak  first  of  cor- 
rection, and  chiefly  as  to  a  few  points  In  which  I  think  our  practice 
differs  from  the  majority  of  your  States. 

In  the  first  place,  our  criminal  law  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
Federal  Parliament  in.ttead  of  l>elng  with  (he  separate  slates.  Our 
judges,  both  of  provincial  and  federal  courts,  arc  all  appointed  by 
the  federal  govcrnmeni  and  for  life.  Our  police  magistrates  and 
lower  judiciary  otiiccrs  are  appointed  by  our  provincial  autliorities. 

Our  magistrates  nre  able  to  try  many  offences  which  are  subject 
of  indictment  with  you.  Except  far  grievous  oSences  the  person 
committed  for  trial  is  asked  whether  lie  will  be  tried  by  speedy  uial 
before  a  ji-idge  or  whether  he  will  elect  to  be  tried  by  a  jury;  .ind 
tlie  great  majority  elect  speedy  trial,  so  that  our  courts  o(  criminal 
jurisdiction,  where  juries  are  summoned,  have  little  to  do.  At  the 
majority  of  the  higher  criminal  courts  there  is  scirccly  a  criminal  to 
try. 

With  regard  to  other  points  we  have  not  in  this  country  the  sya-i 
tcm  of  indeterminate  sentences  -,   but   the  magistrates  and  judgeSf' 
wben  they  consider  it  a  suitable  case,  have  the  authority  to  allow  the 
convicted  party  to  go  011  suspended  sentence.    That  is  verj-  gener- 
ally U5cd,  atul,  1  think,  with  good  results. 

Sentence  for  a  definite  term  nuiy  be  sltorlcncd  by  good  conduct. 
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With  regard  to  the  subject  under  discussion  this  aflernooti.  for 
oPFciKcs  against  Mumcn  and  childrL-n,  Ic^sUiiun  iicjinsi  vagr^Dcy, 
obscene  lilt^rature,  indecent  pictures  and  papers,  prize  figliting,  —  in 
these  and  similar  matters  1  think  wi-  nrc  (dirly  abreast  of  the  most 
advanced  communitiei  on  this  continent. 

To  come  to  bouses  of  correction,  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  federal  and  local  authority.  The  only  houses  of  correction 
under  federal  authurity  are  our  penitentiaries.  To  those  arc  sent 
only  criminals  sentenced  for  (wo  ytnrs  or  ov«r.  All  others  go  either 
to  the  provincial  prisons,  to  the  reforma lories,  to  the  industrial 
schools,  or  lo  the  county  jaiU.  The  managemeni  and  inspection  of 
lhc3«  institutions  have  been  approved  by  many  of  those  from  the 
United  !^tatl:^  and  from  Grc^tt  Britain  w)io  have  made  >pecial  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject. 

In  conncciion  with  the  administration  of  justice  there  is  one  thing 
worthy  of  mention.  We  have  a  ipectnl  section  of  our  police  force 
selected  (or  the  looking  after  stich  matters  as  properly  come  under 
the  head  of  charity  and  kindred  subjects.  1'bis  is  nicknamed,  not 
inappropriately,  the  "  morality  department."  One  of  the  higher 
officers  of  our  police  force  interested  in  philanthropic  work  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  late  Mayor  HoHland.  ten  years  ago,  set  apart  to  look 
after  those  matters  specially  connected  willi  morality,  not  su  much 
on  the  lines  of  cold  justice  as  lo  confer  with  various  benevolent 
associntioiH  and  endeavor  to  facilitate  their  work.  Thus  a  large 
part  of  the  work  that  in  most  cities  devolves  upon  benevolent  and 
voluntary  associations  is  here  done  ai  the  expense  of  the  city. 

Offences  against  women  and  children  are  dealt  with  by  this 
body.  It  looks  after  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  ((ambling, 
disorderly  houses,  .iitd  against  the  liquor  tralTic. 

Our  charities  are  promoted  by  voluntary  associations  aided  by 
municipal  and  provincial  grants.  I  know  of  no  place  uhere  there 
are  m)  many  charitable  organisations  in  proportion  to  its  population 
ax  in  Toronto,  and  an  unusuni  number  of  the  boards  are  composed 
of  women.  The  difference  between  such  boards  and  those  tnanaged 
by  men  is,  as  1  have  noticed  it,  that  ihcy  make  ilic  money  intrusted 
to  them  go  farther  than  the  men  can  do. 

U'c  have  endeavored  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  (he  organiza- 
tion of  charily  -  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ovcrlapping.'and  a  great 
many  pretenders  and  undeserving  people  avail  themselves  of  the 
charities  of  the  city. 
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With  regaird  to  the  saving  of  children.  Up  to  four  years  ago  we  h»d 
considered  tliat  the  maner  of  parental  nuthority  was  something  too 
iiiicied  tube  touched.  We  stilJ  believe  that  the  home  i»  tlie  e^acntial 
unit  of  our  Christian  civitizatioti.  I  would  not  tike  to  say  a  word 
toward  undermining  parental  autburil>-:  and  yet  we  have  come  to 
the  coticlusiun  that  vice  and  crime  forfeit  the  cLiim  of  paiciit^l  au- 
thority, and  (hat  it  is  the  duly  of  the  Stale  to  look  after  the  children 
that  nre  hrought  up  in  hot-beds  of  \-icc  and  crime,  and  place  them  in 
helter  surroundings. 

I  have  no  time  to  refer  to  the  work  of  mir  children's  aid  societies, 
and  to  the  work  of  our  provincial  superintendent  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children.  We  have  one  of  the  hesi  officers  on  the  conti- 
nent in  Mr.  Kelso,  who  has  made  the  work  a  great  success. 

Our  factory  and  shop  laws  are  (airly  advanced;  and  we  ha\'« 
wholesome  regulations  as  to  the  employment  of  children.  lK>lh  as  to 
sanitary  'arrangements  and  as  tu  hours.  1  might  refer  to  an  act  of 
our  last  session,  in  which  we  have  gone  farther  toward  regutaiing 
the  admission  from  abroad  of  children  who  are  unheallhy  or  crim- 
inal. At  the  same  time  wc  have  gone  into  another  form  of  legisla- 
tion regarding  child-saving  :  and  that  is  regarding  baby  farming,  by 
which  some  )iidiciou<i  reguiations  nre  made. 

With  regard  to  minors  we  have  gone  farther  than  many  of  your 
States  would  go,  in  enacting  a  law  that  makes  it  an  offence  for  any 
person  to  sell  or  give  any  tobacco  to  any  person  under  the  age  of 
eighteen 'except  with  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

To  refer  lo  what  is  certainly  a  prolific  source  of  crime,  the  liquor 
trnfhc,  we  have  fairly  advanced  li^slation.  Wc  have  local  option, 
both  provincial  and  federal.  'J'he  federal  local  option  refers  only 
to  counties  and  cities,  ,ind  is  not  now  in  force  in  this  Province.  We 
have  a  provincial  local  option,  which  refers  to  the  local  municipali- 
ties,— That  is,  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  townships ;  and  a 
large  number  of  the  municipalities  have  no  license  whatever.  No 
new  lieen>e  can  be  obtainetl  without  a  majority  of  the  electors 
of  the  polling  district  demanding  it.  The  maximum  number  of 
licensed  houses  is  3  for  the  first  1,000  .ind  i  for  every  600  after, 
anil  that  may  be  still  farther  reduced.  I'his  law  would  allow  over 
30a  in  Toronto,  but  by  municipal  law  wc  have  cut  it  down  to  150. 
The  sale  is,  farther  reslricteil  by  the  limitation  of  the  hours.  In 
towns  and  cities  no  salea  can  take  place  between  1 1  i-.».  and  6  am. 
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In  vilUges  n«iK  between  6  k.m.  and  6  \.m.  Throughout  the  whole 
piovinc«  all  bars  and  liqiior-^ops  nmsl  Ix"  cloKcd  from  7  p.m.  Sntur- 
day  until  6  a.m.  Monday.  The  number  ot  liccnwrs  has  been  reduced 
largely.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  6.o30 :  to-day  there  arc  3,000, 
Education  Kas  m>l  bc«n  neglected.  During  th«;  past  j'ear  tlicrc  were 
over  two  hundred  thousand  scholars  in  our  public  schools  who  not 
only  uxre  ai%hl  during  school  hour»  the  eHects  of  alcohol  on  the 
system,  but  were  examined  on  ttie  subjeit. 

1'he  aale  of  liquor  is  prohibited  to  all  pcrsoin&  of  either  sex  under 
the  age  of  tWentyone.  Previously  the  age  was  eighteen.  As  one- 
half  of  our  population  is  under  iwcnly-Dnc,  onc-hatf  of  our  people 
are  thus  placed  under  prohibition  directly. 

The  question  may  be  aslced,  \V*hat  has  been  the  result  of  all  this 

iSlriction?  I  say  this  without  (car  of  contradicllon, —  that,  so  far  as 
Anglo-Saxon  people  arc  concerned,  we  have  in  Canada  a  population 
that  comtumes  less  liquor  than  any  equal  number  of  Anglo-Saxon 
people.  In  Great  firitain  the  consumption  of  liquor  per  capita  per 
annum  is  Ihinyonc  or  thirtytwo  gallons.  In  the  United  Slates,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  statistics,  it  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  gallons.  In  the 
l.>omimon  of  Canada  it  is  four  and  a  half  gaIlon.<t.  That  is  not 
quite  as  favoiable  as  it  might  appear,  because  in  England  and  the 
United  Stales  they  constimc  more  beer  ihnn  we  do:  but  the  quantity, 
if  reduced  to  an  alcoholic  basis,  would  s.hov!  that  we  consume  less 
than  half  what  is  used  in  llie  United  States  and  less  than  a  quarter 
of  what  is  used  in  Great  Britain. 

The  result  is  apparent  in  a  good  ntiiny  way«.  Our  consumption 
of  liquor  has  been  going  down  steadily  (or  twenty-fue  years,  tn  the 
whole  country  we  are  using  only  two-thirda  of  what  was  used  lwent>-- 
(ive  years  ago. 

Take  the  arrests  in  this  Province.  Two  years  ago  3,800  u'vrc  for 
drunkenness,  last  year  not  quite  1.900;  and  the  law  and  practice  arc 
stronger  now  than  llien. 


XV. 

Conftrrncc  &rmioii. 


"THE    GREATEST    THING." 

ABSTNACT.  OF  SERUON    Ut   RKV.    C.    K.   HKNUCKSOX. 

"ThagnniMt  of  ihwe  i»«h»riiy." —  i  Co»-  tSS.  13. 

Thv  text  is  old  and  familiar,  and  that  is  a  good  reason  (or  choos- 
ing it.  The  old  homestead  has  hallowed  associations  with  every 
tree  and  curve  of  meadow;  and  the*e  holy  w-ords  go  in  company 
with  the  tunes  "  Rock  ol  Ages,"  "Seymour,"  and  "Old  Hundred," 
which  beai  upon  their  wings  mcmones  of  sweetness,  pathos,  and 
regenerating  power.  1'bi»  hour  we  ascend  from  the  foot-hills  of 
our  professional  specialties  to  the  commanding  peak  of  the  whole 
mountain  range  of  beneficence:  "The  greatest  is  charity."  We 
dare  not  attempt  to  corapa&s  this  divine  clement  in  a  phrase  or  en- 
close il  in  a  formula.  Vet  we  are  sure  it  includes  a  positive  and 
active  disposition  lo  promote  Che  highest  good  of  all  beings  capable 
of  virtue  or  sensitive  to  pain.  That  master  spirit  of  New  Eng^land, 
txiwards,  said,  "The  primary'  object  of  virtuous  love  is  Iteing,  the 
highest  good  of  Being  in  general."  The  detinition  rises  to  God 
in  the  highest  and  Tenches  clown  to  the  beast  of  burden,  to  whom 
the  Decalogue  gives  a  share  in  the  Sabhath  rest.  Pity  to  the 
(eeble,  broken,  and  criminal,  is  only  one  aspect  of  this  enei^y  of 
bcncvwicncc. 

Charity,  as  thus  defined,  is  an  element  in  industrial  order  and 
economic  progress,  Wealth  conditions  higher  life.  Rating  goes 
bclorv  culture.  The  natunil  comes  before  the  spiritual.  Achtlle 
Loria  declared:  "The  cause  of  the  most  diverse  phenomena  of  con- 
temporary social  life  is  the  economic  factor.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
immense  mystery  of  the  sucial  universe."  But,  before  his  book  is 
done,  he  is  coaipctlcd  to  ask  how  industrial  order  and  productivity 
may  be  secured;  and  logic  compels  him  to  appeal  to  justice  and 
fHty,  to  social  sympathy.    What  gravity  is  to  planets,  that  cliarity  is 
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Ui  all  social  rclacioiis.  Wealth  may  be  the  root  of  life;  but  a  tree 
lives  by  foliage  and  blossoms,  ax  wvll  ns  by  roots.  AIL  higher  wants 
are  a  spiir  to  indiistrj',  a  motive  to  creation  o(  values.  Sympalhy, 
as  justice,  protects  exposed  lines  of  railroa<)  and  every  form  of 
property. 

Cbarity,  mtionally  conceived,  is  one  with  Ihc  creative  spiritual 
forces  which  produce  science  and  an.  The  nature  nf  man  is  one. 
v4vsthetic  impulses  are  one  aspect  of  that  unified  manifold  nhicb 
has  huiifjcr  for  truth  and  thirst  for  righteousness.  \Vc  never  can 
do  our  liest  for  the  poor  until  we  set  a  high  standard  for  ourselves. 

Charity  l.i  the  active  and  positive  disposition  to  univer$atiie  grow- 
ing good.  Initli.  beauty.  Mrs.  Urowning  compares  the  personal  dis- 
covery of  a  tnith  to  participation  in  the  Kucharist :  — 

*■  How  mre  li  is 
That,  if  Ml-  Bpeak  >  Imc  iroid.  inBlsatly 
We  («ri  'lift  fioA'i,  noi  our*,  and  pus  ii  oa, 
Aa  bread  at  wtctamenl  wc  iaite  and  pmM. 
Not  handle  for  ■  moment,  lu,  tiidceil, 
We  Au*4  *«l  up  any  clnlm  to  luch.'' 

When  Columbus  knelt  on  the  sandy  beach  of  newly  discovered 
America,  be  cbimttl  the  whole  unexplored  world  (or  kiug  and  cross. 
So  charily  asks  all  good  for  all  men.  Philanthropy  la\-ishes  wealth 
on  expeditions,  labor.-itories,  experiments,  bureaus  of  statistics  ex- 
pluratiJins,  because  it  has  an  instinct  thai  benevolence  can  ulti- 
mately tnokc  use  of  all  truth. 

Ch;uiiy  is  the  way  to  union  of  man  with  the  r>ivine.  Certainty 
In  moral  and  religious  truth  never  catnc  by  the  path  of  speculation. 
In  the  lonely  cell  of  selfishness  the  sun  of  truth  never  shines.  Jesus 
revealed  the  vital  principle  of  hi)^ie>t  discoveries:  "It  any  man  is 
willing  lo  do  hi^  will,  he  shall  know."  Robertson  paraphrased  this 
saj-ing  in  his  famous  proposition:  "Obedience  is  the  organ  of  spiiii- 
ual  knowledge."  Wc  leani  lo  love  God,  whom  we  liave  not  seen,  by 
lovii^  ihc  brother  who  is  made  in  his  image. 

"A  noble  deisd  is  a  iiip  tou-ud  God, 
Ufting  ihc  unil  from  Ibc  comnMii  clod 
To  a  puict  air  Bud  ■  broader  nicw," 

From  the  argument  we  may  answer  objections  to  philanthropy, 
as  when  it  is  asserted  that  it  has  lo  do  with  a  small  atid  usele&s 
fraction  of  hnnuoity,  and  is  therefore  a  pursuit  unwonhy  of  an  cdu* 
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cated  person.  We  reply  that  chnrity  is  the  moral  bond  of  mankind. 
Nowcinn  shrivels  in  titi&ole<is  lire.  No  human  being  can  be  neglected 
nilhout  universal  losa.  Phy.sicians  reverence  life  itself.  They  dare 
not  admit  eutJunasia  on  any  pretext,  lest  tifv  in  general  become  in- 
secure. A  rent  in  ilio  dyke  no  wider  than  a  hair  will  let  in  the  sea. 
It  is  the  idc»  of  humanity,  bare  and  simple,  which  protects  the  mill* 
ionaire,  and  make.*  his  trca.-turcx  and  his  ]>crson  safe.  With  the 
growth  of  democracy  the  man  who  needs  protection  most  will  be  the 
wca^Ithy.  In  infancy,  sicknc&s,  and  old  age  the  captain  of  industry 
is  as  dependent  as  a  pauper,  Universal  security  rests  on  universal 
good  will. 

To  the  objection  that  philanthropy  i&  a  (itful,  unreliable,  and  ex- 
cepitotial  force,  we  can  reply  that  il  is  a  pioneer,  and  Icad5  to  re^Ur 
and  systematic  action,  and  that  the  higher  motives  arc  gradually  be- 
coming more  signiticant  in  history. 

To  the  objection  that  philanthropy  supports  the  continuance  o( 
the  feeble  and  unfit,  we  can  reply  by  a  confession  and  a  resolution. 
There  is  only  too  much  truth  in  the  accusation.  Dut  scientific 
rational  philanthropy  is  supplanting  instinctive,  shorl-sighicd  amia- 
bility, and  is  aiming  at  sanitation,  education,  segregation,  and  elimi- 
nation. Thiit  in  a  dislingui&hi rig  feature  of  the  "new  charity."  It 
could  not  be  more  tender  or  self-sacrificing  than  tnedia.'val  charity. 
The  world  will  never  know  more  heroic  acts  of  sclf-imniolation  than 
are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  charitable  orders  Hut  modem 
charity  thrives  in  the  environment  of  science.  It  knows  more  than 
the  old  charity.  It  is  n»rc  social  and  oi^nic,  less  atomistic  and 
clerical. 

Charity  thus  seem;  to  give  meaning  and  dignity  to  all  life. 
Luther,  in  his  memorable  tract  "On  the  Liberty  of  a  Christian 
Man,"  said  :  "  A  Christian  man  is  the  free.'it  loid  of  all,  and  subject 
to  none.  A  Christian  man  is  the  mo«i  dutiful  f>en*ant  of  all.  and  sub- 
ject to  every  one,"  The  paradox  needs  for  the  initiated  no  explana- 
tion.    Greatness  lies  In  service. 


"Thy  humble  and  patient  life 
Hath  b»«n  a  Mri(« 
And  batUc  (or  lbs  tnitli. 

Nor  hail  ihou  paiuod  or  baited, 
But  irilli  dovd  iiilI  word  anfl  pen 
Hut  terved  thy  (elluw-meri : 

Therefore  art  tbou  exalted." 


* 
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THE    LAW    AFFECTtNG    IMMIGRANTS    AND 

TRAMPS.* 

nV   HARRY   A.    MlLLtS,    CKIVERSITY   OF   CHICAGO. 

in  the  administraiion  of  poor  relief  the  problems  of  the  immi- 
grant and  of  the  tramp  present  themselves  for  solution.  Legislation 
has  been  neceitsary,  partly  to  secure  adequate  and  efTcctivv  relief  of 
the  deserving,  partly  to  repress  vagrancy  and  to  punish  the  tramp. 
\Vc  have,  consequently,  sctilcmeni  laws  and  laws  concerning  the 
irelief  and  removal  of  the  non-residcni  poor,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
laws  against  tramps  and  vagrants,  on  the  other.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  legislation  now  in  force 
in  the  several  States  affecting  these  two  classes  of  persons. 

I.     Lrgislatiok  cokcbrnikc  Nok-resident  Paupers. 

The  conditions  (or  securing  a  legal  settlement  are  designed  lo  fix 
definitely  the  respcnsitiility  fur  (he  care  of  (he  immigrant  class,  and 
to  guard  against  those  transients  who  would  become  a  burden  on 
the  community.  The  usual  requirement  is  that  the  person  shall 
have  lived  widiin  the  town  or  county  for  a  given  time.  This  is  the 
case  in  twenty  of  the  forty-eighl  commonwealths.  In  twelve  States, 
eleven  of  iliem  west  of  the  Misiisuppi,  the  time  is  from  one  to  six 
months;  while  in  nine  .States,  six  of  which  belong  lo  the  Nonh  Cen- 
tral group,  it  is  one  year.  Nebraska,  thirty  days;  Montana  and 
Colorado,   sixty   days;    Oklahoma,    North    Dakota,    South    Dakota, 

■IXh  f  iwt  to  iuIuhJ  U>  In  UK  papai  hj  FVoloKr  C-  K.  K*n>l(nia  an  "Poor  Lam  ol  the 
L'vMd  Shim,"  ft*  ■>«.      11w  mrk  wbi«t  oUI  b«  ImM  ■  (nttar  dcua  in  Ihc  Amman 
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Wyoming,  and  Oregon,  nint'ty  days :  Mississippi.  Kansas,  Nevada. 
and  Washington,  six  monihs;  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tcn- 
nensee,  Michigan.  Indiunn,  Iltinoix,  M !i)itei«ola,  Missouri,  and  Iowa, 
one  year.  In  \'ir|'inia.  ihrct;  years'  residence  is  an  alternative  for 
one  year's  residence  wilhout  public  relief. 

Eight  States,  inc'litding  V!r};inia  :ilrc.i(tv  inentiuned,  liave  a  c»ndi> 
Hon  of  scU-niaintcnano;.  or  maintenance  without  public  relief,  in 
addition  to  the  time  qualilicatinn.  These  eight  States  arc  New 
York,  Virginia.  Ohio,  Wiscon^n,  South  Carolina,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  and  New  Jersey.  The  residence  requirement  is  one  year  in 
the  first  four  St.-ile!t  mentioned,  and  in  the  othet-^  three  j-ears.  four 
years.  Hve  )-ear»,  and  ten  years,  respectively.  In  the  latter  State 
this  period  m.iy  be  reduced  to  one  year.  A  number  of  the  Eastern 
States  liave  a  properly  qualilication  handed  down  from  the  colonial 
period,  when  each  colony  was  a  nation  in  ItMrlf.  and  its  settlement 
laws  were  directed  against  foreigners.  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Hennsyh'ania  have  very  compli- 
cated laws.  One  may  gain  a  settlement  by  possessing  property, 
holding  office,  paying  lajces  for  a  given  time,  or  by  being  apprenticed. 
Ten  SLites,  all  Southein  and  Western  (Maryland,  Florida,  ICenluclcy, 
.\labarna,  Loui<>iana.  Idaho.  AriJiotu.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Cali- 
fornia), have  no  scltlcmcnt  rcquircincnt.s  whatever.  In  Missouri, 
settlcmvnl  rMjuireinents  may  be  heeded  in  the  di>creiion  of  the  court. 
Georgia  and  Arkansas  only  provide  that  petsotts  removed  in  ordt-r  to 
secure  public  support  have  no  claim  on  llic  omnty  to  which  ihcy  are 
reiitoved.  In  Vermont  a  "residence"  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
settlement  rcquiremcntK. 

We  hnd,  too,  certain  checks  on  dependants  gaining  a  settlcincnt 
in  the  laws  concerning  the  iiiii;ratiun  uf  paupers  and  the  provisions 
for  (he  removal  of  persons  about  to  become  dependent  to  their  legal 
settlements,  in  most  of  the  .Atlantic  Coast  States  xtsscls  must  give 
security  for  the  support  of  (in  some  cases)  all  >jefcctlve!>  and  depend- 
ants, in  others  of  all  non-rcMdcnt-s,  Iiiiided  by  them. 

OE  mote  importance  are  the  provisions  concerning  the  removal  fd 
paupers  from  town  to  town  or  county  to  county  and  from  Slate  to 
Stale.  In  as  many  as  nineteen  States,  nioally  Northern,  we  find 
it  unlawful  to  bring  a  person  about  to  become  dependent  into  a 
county  or  town  (according  as  the  county  or  town  system  of  relief 
prevails)  of  whicl>  he  U  not  a  legal  resident,  with  the   intention  of 
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tHerc  securing  his  support, —  New  Hampshir«.  V«nnont.  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Soutli  Carolinn.  (icoiyia,  Kentucky,  Mich- 
igan, lltmot<>,  Ohio,  Nortli  l>nlci>ta,  Suuih  D.ikMu,  Nebra^kn,  Wyo- 
ming, Color.tdo,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  W  asliin^on.  AsaruU*.  the 
offending  P^ny  forfeits  J  flted  sum  for  tbe  support  of  sucJi  a  pau- 
per, oris  lined  or  impnsoiieU  And  cbaiged  wilti  liis  support  or  re- 
mov;)!.  Of  the  nineteen  Slates  here  referred  to,  ilie  statutes  of  New 
York,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  also  apply  to 
the  rcinnval  of  a  pauper  from  hi!>  place  of  settlement  in  order  to 
avoid  supporting  him.  In  Connecticut,  Kansas,  and  Wyoming  it 
Is  unlawful  to  remove  a  pauper  from  his  settlement;  but  in  Kansas 
alone  is  a  |>cnahy  provided  for  the  violation  of  this  provision. 

The  legisl:ilion  ogninxl  Iiringing  paupers  into  a  town  or  county  ap- 
plies to  cases  where  they  arc  brought  in  from  another  State,  as  well 
as  from  another  county  or  town  of  the  ••ame  State.  A  few  States, 
however,  have  enacted  more  iievere  legislation  against  intemaic  mi- 
gration. Massachusetts,  New  HampHhiic,  Vermont,  Maine,  New 
York.  Pennsj1v.inia.  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  make 
it  unlawful  to  bring  a  pauper  into  the  State  with  the  intcnitun  of 
causing  him  to  be  there  publicly  supported.  In  Vermont  the  mU 
gmlitig  pauper  himself  miy  be  fined  or  imprisoned. 

Aa  older  and  more  severe  restriction  (were  it  enforced)  is  found 
in  the  provision  made  by  a  few  States  chat  non-resident  persons 
likely  to  become  dependent  may  be  removed  to  their  settlements  by 
the  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  authorllj'.  This  provision  was 
stricken  from  the  Knglish  poor  law  in  i;95i  yet  it  remains  on  the 
statutes  of  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  We>t  Virginia. 
Virginia,  Delaware,  and  .Indiana.  The  relieving  olliceis  may  report 
any  such  cases  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  upon  the  decision  of 
thai  officer  the  paujier  may  be  removed. 

Wlien  we  turn  to  the  Iruaimeni  of  dependent  non-residents,  we 
find  the  provisions  various.  As  was  noticed,  ten  States  hare  no  dis- 
tinction between  residents  and  non-re^identit.  In  Mivtourt  the  court 
may  or  may  not  make  such  a  distinction.  In  Georgia  and  Arkansas 
the  county  is  not  rcspon:>ible  for  those  moving'  in  order  to  secure  re- 
lief. The  Slate  of  Tennessee  dtslinguinhes  between  re:iidenis  and 
non-residents,  but  seems  to  have  made  no  provision  in  the  law  for  the 
care  or  remo%'al  of  the  latter  class.  The  remaining  States  make 
tpecia]  provision  for  either  ibe  suppon  or  removal  of  the  non-re»i- 
dent  poor. 
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A  number  of  States  make  it  a  mere  maltcr  of  oonveniencc  to 
remove  paupers  haviog  a  settlement  in  another  State  to  that  settle- 
ment,  the  implication  being  Ihat  any  who  are  not  removed  must  be 
cared  for.  Id  this  group  we  have  Ma»acbuselts,  Connecticat, 
New  Hampsbirc.  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  l>ela»vare,  Ohio,  and 
Iowa.  In  Oklahoma,  North  Ditkotn,  South  Dakotn.  and  Kansas,  it 
Is  made  discretionary  with  the  poor  authorities  to  care  for  tliose 
whose  settlement  cannot  be  established.  On  ihc  other  hand,  in  the 
seven  States  of  Maine,  New  York,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  Oregon,  provision  is  made  for  Uiis  class,  whether  they 
have  a  settlement  in  some  other  Slate  or  not.  In  New  York  and 
Michigan  Ifaeir  removal  is  expressly  prohibited.  When  ^ucli  non-re^- 
denis  are  cared  for,  it  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  county  or 
town  giving  such  relief.  In  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Otegon.  bow- 
ever,  such  eipense  is  lecoven-d  from  ihe  Slate  treasury.  Massachu- 
setts. Rhode  Island,  and  New  York  make  State  provision  for  such 
persons. 

Thus  we  find  that,  witli  the  exception  of  a  few  States,  those  mak- 
ing special  provision  for  this  class  of  dependants  leave  much  of  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  poor  authorities :  and  the  matter  is  largely  one  of 
convenience.  Looked  at  from  the  iitandpoint  of  legal  provision,  the 
treatment  of  another  class  of  n  on -residents,  those  having  a  legal 
settlement  in  some  town  or  county  of  the  State,  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  convenience.  Here  the  purpo;^e  of  the  law  is  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  indigent,  and  to  return  them  to 
their  place  of  settlement,  both  at  the  expense  of  the  place  of  settle- 
ment. Ill  some  sixteen  States,  mostly  Northern  and  tjislrrn.  a  de- 
pendant of  this  class  is  relieved,  and  the  authorities  of  his  place  of 
settlement  notified,  whereupon  they  must  remove  him,  and  pay  all 
coMs  of  such  temporary  relief. ••  Massachusetts,  Conneciicm,  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  South 
Carolina.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Iowa.  Ne- 
vada, and  Colorado.  In  some  other  cases  the  dependent  person  is 
relic\'cd.  and  then  removed  to  bis  settlement,  the  expense  of  both 
relief  and  removal  being  recovered.  This  is  the  case  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Delau-are,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Oregon.  In  a  number  of  other  cases  "common  practice  " 
seems  to  have  been  enacted  into  law.  In  New  Jersey,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Virginia,  Oklahoma,   Indiana,  North   Pakota,  South  Dakota, 
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Kansas,  Washington,  and  Montana,  such  a  depciKlant  may  either  be 
cared  for  or  removed  to  his  Mitlcmcnt, —  a  mere  matter  of  (he  coo- 
venienoe  of  (he  relieving  oflicers. 

II.     Legislation  cokckrninc  Tramps. 

In  the  consideration  of  tramps  and  vagrants  we  have  not  so  much 
a  qu<-;stion  of  public  relief  aa  of  the  repic^tsion  of  "frauds"  and  the 
pumsliment  of  those  who  would  live  upon  private  charity.  We  have 
to  do  with  those  who.  being  able  to  work,  do  not  earn  an  honest 
living,  but  live  idl}-,  and  sulwi.it  upon  charity.  A  '■  tramp,"  in  the 
popular  sense,  is  one  who  goes  from  place  to  place,  begging.  The 
term  "tramp,"  as  defined  in  the  statutes  of  the  several  States,  how- 
ever, is  not  ao  inclusive.  There  we  find  a  number  of  limitations 
made, —  limitations  as  to  age,  sex,  physical  condition  and  residence. 
These  limitations  exclude  (t)  minors,  who  are  usually  treated  as  in- 
corrigibles,  (3)  rcraalcs,  and  (3)  the  defective  und  those  unable  to 
work.  In  some  cases  the  law  applies  only  to  those  who  arc  begging 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  city,  town,  or  oount)-.  Such  is  the  case 
in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana* 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  while  the  word  "  tramp  " 
is  often  used  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  there  is  further  legislation  to 
supplcmcui  that  a^nst  uamps.  Cities  and  towns  usually  have  the 
power  to  regulate,  restrain,  and  punish  street,  begging.  In  a  few 
States  all  legislation  is  left  to  the  cities  or  local  Ko'-'einnienls.  This 
is  the  case  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  Nonh  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Kansas. 

Turning  now  to  the  punishment  of  trampe.  we  find  (hat  in  the  two 
States  nf  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  they  arc  not  considered  iis 
misdemeanants,  and  are,  therefore,  not  punislied  at  all.  In  the 
former  State  the  overseers  arc  to  exerl  themselves  to  prevent  begging 
and  to  care  for  bc^ars  as  for  the  other  poor.  In  Kentucky,  beggars 
arc  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  'Plus  provision  is  supplemented  by  the 
vagrancy  laws,  however,  vagriincy  being  a  "high  misdemeanor"  and 
the  vagrant  being  bound  nut  or  .sold  into  senitude  for  not  longer 
than  twelve  months.  In  most  Sutes,  however,  "tramping"  is  con* 
siden-d  a  misdemeanor,  and  as  such  is  punishable. 

I  he  most  frequent  method  of  punishment  is  lo  commit  the  con-* 
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victed  tramp  to  jail  on  a  deteniiiiiate  sentence.  Willi  few  exceptions, 
every  StftW  west  of  the  Mississippi  ha\nng  a  statute  upon  this  subject 
emplup  this  mctlKxl.  In  New  Mexico  the  provision  is  that  tramps 
shall  be  einpto)-e<l  a.t  hanl  labor  from  one  to  ninety  days  upon  tlie 
streets  or  elsewhere,  but  are  presumably  lodged  at  the  county  jail. 
A  simitar  pioviston  is  found  in  Wyoming.  In  Misiouri  the  "idle  " 
and  "disMitute"  (vagr^^^)  "''^  ^^  ^^  hired  out  for  six  muntlis  10  the 
highest  bidder  "with  cash  in  hand."  And  it  is  to  be  noted.  Itio,  that 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  Southern  St-ites, —  where  the  provisions  are  on 
the  whole  very  similar, —  tramps  are  not  punifthahle  under  laws  directed 
ngaiiut  tramps  as  such,  but  under  the  general  laws  applying  to 
vagrants,  of  which  able-bodied  and  sturdy  beggars  are  one  class. 
While  a  sentence  to  jail  is  still  the  usual  provision  among  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  Slates,  it  is  frequently  supplemented  by  other 
legislation.  In  Massachusetts,  tramps  are  committed  to  the  State 
vork-hcuse  or  to  the  house  of  correction;  in  Rhode  Island,  to  the 
workhoiine  or  bouse  of  correction  ;  in  Connecticut,  to  the  workhouse 
or  prison:  in  New  York,  to  the  nearest  local  penitentiary:  in  Mar>-- 
hnd,  to  the  house  of  correaion  ;  in  Illinois,  to  the  jail  or  to  the  house 
of  concclion. 

In  Louitiiana  and  Vermont,  tramps  are  comraiiied  to  the  almshouse. 
This  may  be  the  case  in  other  States,  as  in  klichigan,  where  they  are 
committed  cither  to  the  almshouse  or  to  the  workhouse,  and  in  New 
Jersey,  where  they  are  committed  to  the  almshouse,  jail,  workhouse, 
or  are  to  be  "worked"  upon  the  streets.  Virginia  should  be  men- 
tioned along  with  New  Mexico,  as  she  employs  her  tramps  on  public 
account  or  hires  them  out  for  iliree  months.  In  a  few  States  a  fine 
instead  of  imprisonment  may  be  imposed ;  but. as  this  Ane  is  almost 
invariably  worked  out  in  jail,  it  is  merely  another  way  of  fixing  the 
length  of  a  sentence  to  jail. 

A  sentence  to  prison  without  hard  labor  is  not  very  effective  in 
repressing  vagrancy.  Where  tramps  are  committed  to  the  Stale's 
prison,  house  of  correction,  or  workhouse,  work  is  provided  for 
them.  This  Is  also  the  case  in  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  New  Mexico, 
where  they  are  employed  on  public  account  or  hired  out.  Hard 
labor  is  required  in  Vermont.  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan,  where  such 
maj  be  committed  to  the  almshouse.  The  ten  Stales  of  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  f>elaware.  South  Carolina.  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Ne- ; 
braska,  Colorado,  and  Nevada,  commit  them  to  hard  labor  in  jaiUJ 
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The  ten  States  of  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Indiana,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  California, 
commit  them  to  jail ;  but  no  provision  requiring  them  to  be  em- 
ployed has  been  found.  Whether  or  not  they  are  employed  there 
depends  upon  the  practice  in  the  several  institutions. 

In  Pennsylvania  tramps  are  to  be  committed  to  hard  labor,  with 
solitary  confinement.  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  provide  short  terms  in 
jail,  with  solitary  confinement ;  for  longer  terms,  at  hard  labor. 
Arkansas  still  prescribes  a  "  bread  and  water  diet  "  for  half  of  a  sen- 
tence of  from  thirty  to  ninety  days. 

But  a  word  need  be  said  concerning  the  length  of  sentence. 
Usually,  the  maximum  sentence  is  fixed.  In  some  cases  a  minimum 
is  also  fixed.  The  one  noticeable  feature  about  the  length  of  sen- 
tence is  that  it  is  quite  long  in  the  North  and  East,  and  gradually 
becomes  shorter  as  we  move  South  and  West,  But  this  is  only  one 
instance  of  the  greater  strictness  of  the  law  in  the  North  and  East. 


XVII. 


Urporte  from  &tmt. 


REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTliE  ON   REPORTS 
FROM    STATICS. 

Vour  committee  han  the  pleasure  ni  re|K>rtiiig  that  they  tiave 
received  forty-two  tepons  out  of  a  possible  foriy-iiine.  The  only 
Corresponding  Secretaries  that  have  thus  far  failed  to  report  are 
those  of  Arizona,  l-'lorida,  Idalio,  [ndian  Territorjr,  Kentudcy, 
Nevada,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

llic  progress  of  our  work  is  seen  in  the  increased  number  of  State 
Conferences  of  Charities  and  Correction.  Ouring  the  past  year 
State  conferences  have  been  organized  in  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and 
litinois.  A  Southern  conference  has  brcn  organized,  to  include  the 
Southern  States,  which  will  hold  its  lirai  meeting  at  Nashville  in 
October;  and  &teps  have  been  taken  for  the  organization  of  3  Slate 
conference  in  Mar>-Iand,  which  will  meet  in  November  next.  There 
will  have  been  held,  therefore,  in  1S97  eleven  State  conferences, 
one  district  conference  (the  Southern),  and  two  meetings  of  the 
National  (ronfercnoe.  This  does  not  include  the  New  Kngland  Con- 
ference, tho  Pacific  States  Conference,  .ind  tiic  Coloradw  Conference, 
which  hold  no  meetings  |]ii»  year.  Most  of  these  conferences  have 
been  attended  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Conference, 

A  brief  abstrnct  of  the  reports  from  the  Slates  as  to  legislation 
will  be  found  in  the  Nathnai  BttlUtia  of  Charitits  and  C^mdhit 
for  May,  to  which  you  arc  referred.  'I"he  reports  from  States  will  be 
printed  as  usual  in  the  volume  of  i'roceedings.  In  this  report  it  <» 
only  possible  to  summarize  brieHy  the  reports  received,  and  for  the 
s.ike  of  comprehensiveness  this  will  be  done  by  districts. 

A  State  iJuaid  of  Charities  has  been  established  in  Missouri;  and 
the  establishment  of  State  Boards  is  being  urged  in  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
and  West  VirRinia. 
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New  Emoland. 

.    Population  and  Deptndents. 

By  ihe  census  o(  1890  ihc  total  population  of  the  six  New  Kngland 
States  was  :|,7O0,;45,  which  has  since  increased  10  about  5.200,000. 
Very  nearly  ItaU  of  tliix  populution  is  in  the  single  State  of  Massa- 
chii$«tT«,  which  now  contains  more  than  1,5^0,000  people,  with  more 
than  half  of  all  the  dependent,  defective,  and  criminal  classes  regis- 
tered in  all  New  England,  During  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  i$9€, 
the  number  of  Ihe  registered  insane  of  Massachusetts  exceeded 
8,500;  and  their  average  number  was  more  than  7,000,  including 
those  in  almshouses  and  private  families  supported  t>y  the  public 
In  the  other  five  Mew  England  States  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
insane  during  the  same  ye^r  may' be  estimated  at  7,500,  and  their 
average  nunibct  at  nearly  6,000,  as  shown  by  the  following  table :  — 

H-Mt  .Vn  AvAir  StUmiM  A  t- 

SMb.  Cm'  ,iA  mifv  .Vo 

M«!ii« I.JOO  1,300 

Ntw  llanipatilni      1,100  Sjo 

Vermont i,mm  800 

Rhode  Iiland MOO  850 

Coniiwctjcvt 3.C00  t.37S 

Total  lit  Ave  Suiei      7,700  6,07s 

Add  MiuaachuMII* S.joo  7<O0O 

Appannl  a^rcgalc i6w3oo  *ifi7i 

So  many  of  the  in^nc  appear  in  more  than  one  of  lite  six  States 
in  course  of  a  year,  however,  that  ttie  real  aggregate  ol  different  per- 
sons may  not  have  exceeded  15,600.  the  average  number  remain- 
ing as  aboi-e  e*tinia[cd.  But  the  number  strictly  belonging  to  New 
England  of  this  average  did  not  perhaps  exceed  15,000,  the  others 
being  residenu  of  otlier  States,  under  tn:atm<:nt  in  New  England 
asylums.  Tbese  estimates  give  about  t  iii^ne  person  in  every 
320  of  the  estimated  population,  which  is  not  excessive ;  and,  were  it 
possible  to  lake  an  exact  census  of  all  the  insane,  those  in  New 
England  would  probably  he  found  to  exceed  the  numbers  above 
given.  ^ViIh  respect  to  prisoners  the  general  fact  is  much  the  same 
as  with  the  insane,  though  the  numbers  difTcr   widely.     Ma^achu- 
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MUS  imprisons  mor«  than  halt  ihose  convicied  in  New  England  in  a 
year.. and  in  her  three  State  prisons  —  at  diarlcstonn,  ConcDTd>  and 
Brtdgcwatcr  —  had  an  average  of  male  coiivicis  of  some  1,50a ;  n-h)l« 
in  the  State  )mM>n  for  women  at  Sherbom  there  was  an  av(rrag«  in 
i8q6  of  300.  giving  an  aggregate  of  Slate  convicts  alone  of  2.800  in 
the  year  1896,  In  all  the  other  five  States  the  nucniMr  of  convict) 
(average)  in  -Slate  prisons  did  nut  aggregate  Iwo-lhtrds  the  Massa- 
chusetts avctajjc,  bcinji  less  than  200  in  Maine,  less  than  aoo  in  New 
Hainjishire,  hardly  above  300  in  Vermont,  les»  than  500  in  Khode 
Inland,  and  but  little  inoir  than  400  in  Connecticut, —  an  aggregate 
oj  less  than  1.600  in  the  five  States  as  against  more  llian  2,600  in 
Massachusetts.  'Ilic  whole  number  in  all  the  Massachusetts  prisons 
April  I,  tf^i,  waA  7,400;  and  this  was  not  only  larger  than  e\-er 
before  at  the  same  dale,  but  greater  by  50  per  cent,  than  the  pris- 
oners then  in  the  other  five  New  Kngland  Slates. 

Ah  to  |)auperisiii  in  New  England,  aside  from  that  caused  hy 
insanity  and  the  occasional  Increase  of  outdoor  aid  in  consequence 
of  hard  limes,  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  increasing  out  of  proportion 
to  the  gain  in  population.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  exact  figures  on 
this  subject,  because  several  of  the  States  make  no  systematic  report; 
while  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1890  are  known  10  be  very  ineiuct- 
Thc  sane  poor  fully  supported  in  Massachusetts  aveniged  in  1896 
aboui  6,000,  witliouc  reckoning  the  dependent  children  and  those 
in  reform  schools  and  truani  schools  under  various  nameii.  It  is 
probable  that  the  aggregate  o(  paupers  and  poor  children  fully  Mii»- 
portcd  in  New  England  last  year  exceeded  ^5,000,  not  reckonlngihe 
insane  m  idiotic;  while  the  number  of  the  poor  temporarily  aided 
(dilTcrent  persons)  may  have  reached  an  aggregate  of  80.000  in  the 
six  States,  la  all,  therefore,  the  paupers,  prisoners,  insane  and 
idiotic  persons,  poor  children,  and  young  delinr|uenl9  in  New  England, 
during  1S96.  must  have  exceeded  125.000  In  the  aggregate,  or  more 
than  1  in  50  of  the  6,000,000  persons  who  resided  there  or  entered 
tlie  six  Slates  in  tiie  past  year  ;  while  the  average  number  supported 
or  relieved  at  any  one  time  must  have  been  nearly  73.000,  judging  by 
the  returns  for  Massachusetts,  which  are  more  regular  and  full  than 
those  of  any  other  State  of  the  six.  This  would  be  nearly  1  in  ;o 
of  the  estimated  resident  population.  The  whole  cost  of  this  supjion, 
restraint,  reformation,  and  relief,  for  the  year,  no  doubt  exceeded 
f7.ooo.ooo,  or  f  t.33  per  capita  of  tlie  population,  without  couiiling 
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(he  cost  of  criminal  triAls  ot  the  commttinent  ol  in»ne  .ind  delin* 
quL-nt  persons. 

a.  Initiation  -MttJ  AiiministratioH  in  iSgfi, 

Id  CAch  of  the  iix  New  England  States  there  has  been  importitnt 
legislation  passed  or  attempted  in  the  year  ending  July  i,  tS<}7; 
and  serious  chAng«8  in  adtnini^t ration  have  occiiTT«d  in  several 
States.  In  Maine,  where  the  Insane  Hospiial  at  Augusta  has  lung 
been  overcrowded  (as  most  of  such  establishments  always  arc  in  New 
England),  an  apprpprintinn  of  $150,000  for  a  second  hospital  at 
Bangor  had  been  voted:  and  an  effort  was  this  year  made  to  apply 
this  sum  to  hospital  building.  But  it  failed  in  consequence  of  a  wisb 
on  the  part  of  the  legiitlalurc  of  \&|f^  to  hare  the  chronic  insane 
cared  (or  at  less  than  the  customan'  hospital  rate.  Consequently,  the 
Maine  Insane  Hospital  now  cniiiains  735  patients,  100  more  than 
itt  capacity)  and  two  years  must  pan*  before  legislation  can  be  had 
to  relieve  the  overcrowding.  The  other  estimated  insane  of  the 
State  (77s)  are  in  city  and tomi  almshouses,  county  jails,  and  private 
families.  In  New  Hampxhiie  legislation  look  a  like  course,  except 
that  the  proposition  there  was  to  vote  $100,000  to  build  a  chronic 
asylum  on  the  grounds  of  the  State  Hospital  in  Concord,  which  is 
also  crowded.  'I'his  was  defeated,  and  no  furilier  legislation  can  be 
had  for  two  j-ears.  In  New  Hampshire,  however,  there  is  a  system 
of  asylums  for  the  chronic  insane  in  the  ten  counties,  which  now  pro- 
vides for  some  500  of  that  class,  and  cuuld  be  made,  hy  Mime  modi- 
licatton  of  the  laws,  to  furnish  good  pro\Hsion  for  all  the  chronic 
insane,  and  thus  relieve  the  Concord  Hospitil.  as  is  done  succewu 
fully  in  Wisconsin.  'ITic  Lunacy  Commissioner  having  been  made 
by  an  act  of  1897  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  with 
certain  powers  in  regard  to  the  county  ajtylums,  the  way  seems  opened 
tor  their  improvement,  A-i  in  Wisconsin.  The  same  Siatt  Board  has 
been  gi\'en  additional  power  in  regard  to  children  in  the  countf 
alnuhou.te-t,  who  are  to  be  placed  in  families. 

In  Vetniont  no  specific  legistalion  was  had;  but  an  investigation 
of  certain  abuses  and  parsimonies  In  the  new  Stale  Asylum  at 
Walerbiuy  led  to  a  change  of  administraiion.  which  lias  much  bettered 
the  care  oC  the  Insane  poor,  who  arc  there  housed  to  the  number  of 
500.  Others  of  this  class  remain  in  the  old  asylum  at  Hraitlcboro, 
where  tlie  Stale  pays  at  the  rate  of   $3.75  a  week  for  their  care.     Th« 
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wbole  number  at  Brattl«boro  (public  and  private  patients)  is  non/* 
snuill,  but  VcriMont  has  under  mcdicnl  cnrc  at  least  700  of  her  in- 
sane, the  rest  being  in  town  alm^houBci^  and  families.  'The  criminal 
inftane,  to  the  numlwr  of  34,  aic  kept  in  ihc  Watcibiiry  asylum, 
which  i»  a  new  but  lU-locAtcd  .itid  scantily  furnished  building  in 
the  heart  of  the  village  uf  Waterbury,  but  .now  under  the  experi- 
enced direction  of  Dr.  F.  TA'.  Page.  The  Vermont  laws  seem  to  be 
Diostl)r  good  in  rcgaid  to  the  inline,  but  need  to  b«  ndiniaixtered 
more  wuely  than  ha$  been  the  practice  till  lately. 

In  Masitachusclts  tlic  special  commission,  mentioned  in  this 
rcpoil  last  year,  recommended  lo  the  annual  legislature  many  fun- 
damental changes  of  la-tv  and  administration, —  so  many  that  none  of 
them  were  carried;  and  ilie  Liw  nf  ciiarity,  lunacy,  and  pri.(on  dis- 
cipline remains  much  as  it  bus  been.  But  in  regard  to  the  charities 
and  prisons  of  Boston,  to  which  the  State  commission  paid  little  at- 
tention, important  legislation  was  had,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
aiayoi  and  citizens  of  Boston.  Instead  of  a  single  political  head 
to  direct  the  management  of  an  average  of  more  than  C,ooo  prisoners, 
poor  children,  young  delinquents,  insane  persons,  and  paupers,  all 
supported  by  the  city  of  Boston,  this  power  and  duty  have  now  been 
divided  among  three  Boards  of  Trustees,  containing  both  men  and 
women,  and  a  single  prison  director;  while  the  bo:trd  which  manages 
the  outdoor  relief  of  Boston  (annually  expendini;  some  $130,000)  is 
brought  into  co-operation  with  the  newly  appointed  boards.  Theoret- 
ically, this  is  a  great  improvement;  and  it  has  already  brought  about 
some  practical  changes  for  the  better.  'l"he  new  chronic  asylum  for 
tlie  insane  at  Medfield  has  been  opened,  and  nearly  filled,  tlius  re- 
lieving the  crowded  wuids  of  the  Stale  hospitals  ;  and  improvements 
arc  making  in  other  State  establishments. 

In  Rhode  Island  an  important  change  was  made  at  the  spring  ses- 
sion of  (he  legislature,  by  authorixing  (he  Stale  Board  to  build  a  new 
State  asylum  for  the  insane  who  have  for  many  years  b'ccn  lodged  in 
unsuitable  buildings  at  the  Cranston  State  ]''arm  (Howard  Station). 
Vr.  Keene,  long  iheeRiciciU  medical  ufBcer  of  the  establishment  as  a 
whole,  now  becomes  superintendent  of  ihc  insane,  and  will  have  the 
means  of  classifying  and  employing  bis  patients  better  than  has  been 
possible  in  the  old  buildings.  In  other  respects  the  Khode  Island 
taw  and  administration  remain  unchanged. 

Connecticut  reports  specifically  through  its  member  of  our  com- 
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miltec,  and  therefore  need  not  here  be  dwelt  on  at  much  length.  Of 
the  Ic^slatioQ  attempted,  some  was  carried,  and  aomc  failed.  The 
moftl  iniponanl  wan  that  affecting  the  Kcformalory  Prison  and  the 
licensing  of  private  nsyUims  for  the  in&ane,  both  measures  succeed- 
ing. The  Slate  Board  of  Charities  has  at  last  brought  the  eslablish- 
rnenu  under  its  aupenision  into  systematic  comparison  with  one 
another,  and  is  prepared  to  recommend  gerejal  measures  aflfecting 
the  whole  system.  This  is  an  advantage  10  any  State,  it  prudently 
acted  upon,  but  there  will  be  many  delays  and  defeats  if  too  mucli 
is  urged  at  once. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  record  of  the  >-ear  for  New  England  is  a  good 
and  advancing  one.  Much  more  might  have  been  accomplished, 
but  there  Ate  rea<Mn8  for  delay  and  deb.ite  which  are  not  alviays  seen 
by  the  eatier  advocates  of  change;  and  it  is  better  to  wait,  and  take 
no  backward  steps,  rather  than  to  hurry  forward  at  the  risk  of  un- 
doing in  future  what  has  been  inconsiderately  adopted  in  advance  of 
public  opinion  or  real  necessity. 


Nbw  York. 

Population  and  Dtfmdents. 

This  State  is  a  kingdom  in  itself,  and  lilccs  to  be  called  an  "  Em- 
pire State."  lis  area  is  le^  than  New  Engbnd'»;  but  its  lands  .-ire 
more  fertile,  its  waterways  and  ports  more  ample,  and  its  population 
greater  than  that  of  its  six  north-eastern  neighbors.  Nearly  7,000,000 
people  now  probably  inhabit  New  York,  and  more  than  3,000,000  of 
them  will  soon  be  under  one  municipal  government  at  its  great  sea- 
port. In  a  single  year,  probably  8,000,000  persons  come  within  the 
scope  of  its  laws  regulating  charity,  insanity,  and  crime,  many  of 
these  being  the  same  who  also  appear  in  New  Kngland  the  same 
year,  in  the  ceaseless  currents  of  migration.  This  vast  population 
has  been  divided,  for  admini.«tT»tivc  pur|i<rsc»,  by  tlie  new  constitu- 
tion of  New  Vork,  into  tlirec  fields  of  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  public 
charity,  lunacy,  and  prison  discipline  are  concerned.  The  lirst,  in- 
cluding poor  children,  paiipcr»,  hospitals,  idiots,  and  e])ileplics, 
young  delinquents,  and  the  indefinite  charities,  as  well  ns  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-minded,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
old  State  Board  of  Charities,  enlarges!  in  itn  jurisdicitun  and  mem- 
bership for  the  purpose.    The  second,  restricted  to  insanity  alone. 
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exclusive  of  epilepsy  and  idiocy,  is  given  lo  the  Stale  Lunacy  Com- 
mission ol  tlirce  members,  two  ol  whom  — Dr.  P.  M.  Wise  and  Mr. 
\V.  H.  Paikhursl  —  are  new  appointmenU.  The  thirtl,  now  includ- 
ing the  Hmira  Keformsttor}-,  as  well  as  the  State  And  county  prisons, 
and  the  new  rcfoiiDaiory  in  L'lsttT  County,  has  been  given  to  a  wholly 
new  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  for  two  ye4r>  p;tst.  Between 
lhe.ic  three  boards  there  is  little  co-operation,  so  that  il  is  needful 
ID  look  at  the  reports  made  lo  ail  three,  in  order  to  get  all  the  facts 
which  a  State  report  from  New  York  Is  to  cover. 

The  insane  uf  the  Slate,  as  aKove  restricted,  are  now  nbout  ag.ooo 
in  a  year,  the  average  numbtr  registered  being  upward  of  ii.oee. 
The  idintic,  feeble-minded,  .ind  epileptic  persons  under  public  csire 
are  alxiut  3.500  in  a  year,  with  an  average  of  more  than  >.300.  The 
prisoners  in  State  prisons  (including  1,500  at,  Elmira)  must  exceed 
4,500.  The  juvenile  offenders  and  reformatory  women  are  more  than 
6,aoo  in  a  year,  with  an  average  of  5,700.  The  dependent  children 
—  not  reckoning  any  of  the  foregoing,  nor  of  the  blind  or  deaf  —  are 
30,000,  with  an  averngcof  more  than  18,000.  The  almshouse  inmate 
population  exceeds  15,000.  vilh  an  average  of  nearly  1.3,000.  "Aged 
and  friendless  persons"  count  up  lo  9,000  :  hospital  patients,  30.000 
or  more,  wiih  an  average  of  7,000;  blind  and  deaf  children,  1.500, 
with  an  average  of  3.100;  and  disabled  veterans,  1,200.  All  these 
aggregate  in  a  year  125,000.  with  an  average  of  more  than  90,000  ; 
while  those  receiving  outdoor  relief  in  the  whole  State  average 
too.ooo,  and  the  county  prisoners  average  nearly  8,000.  \Vc  shall 
not  be  excessive,  therefore,  it  we  reckon  the  whole  number  of  differ- 
ent perM>n»  receiving  sup|>ort,  reilraint,  or  aid  in  all  New  York,  in  a 
year,  at  175,000  or  even  100,000,  willi  an  average  constantly  under 
care  of  115,000.  This,  out  of  an  available  population,  rcsideni  and 
migrant,  of  S, 000,000,  gives  an  average  of  almost  1  in  60;  and  it 
is  likely  lo  be  more  ratlu-r  than  less. 

The  cost  of  all  this  support,  restraint,  care,  and  relief,  cannot  be 
(ess  than  $14,000,000,  and  probably  exceeds  ^20,000,000  i  that  is,  from 
$i  to  {3  fur  each  resident  in  the  Stale.  The  fact  ihai  this  per  capita 
co»T  is  more  than  in  New  England  is  due  to  the  ^eatcr  density  of 
population  at  the  city  centres,  occasioning  a  larger  apparatus  of  relief 
and  restraint,  which  attracts  persons  from  outside  New  Vork :  while 
it  increases  ihe  weekly  cost  of  each  person  trealed.  Add  to  this  an 
abnormal  development  in  New  Vork  of  the  care  of  children  in  estab- 
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lUhmenis.  thus  increa-iing  ihe  number  and  cost  of  this  form  of  char- 
ities. Add.  (urtlicr.  the  greater  coat  o(  supporting  the  insane  in  huge 
.asyluins  and  hospiiats,  containing  from  Soo  to  ),joo  inmnies  «ach, 
so  thnt  Ihe  cost  of  sll  the  insane  of  Vew  York  will  soon  reach 
dS.ooo.oQo  a  year  If  it  has  not  already  attained  that  figure. 

LegiskHion  and  AdministratwH. 

Compatativcly  little  legislation  affecting  the  dependent  population 
has  been  puMed  in  1897  in  New  York,  but  certain  changc-f  in  ad- 
ministration are  gcttinj;  their  fuller  effect.  The  insane  hospitals  are 
becoming  more  crowded,  under  the  laws  forbidding  llie  local  care  of 
the  chronic  insane ;  the  proviiiion  for  the  epileptic  and  idiotic  in  the 
noble  Craig  Colony  at  Son>"ea,  and  the  asylum  at  Rome  has  become 
more  ample;  the  cictcnsion  of  trade  instruction  and  sanitary  disci* 
pUne  at  the  F.tmira  prison  has  made  llie  unui.'ie  restrictions  on  prison 
labor  of  little  detriment  there :  while  in  the  State  prisons  of  .Auburn, 
Sing-Sing,  and  Uanncmoro,  the  suspciusion  of  productive  labor  is 
having  a  bad  effect,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  city  and 
county  authorities  arc  giving  increased  attention  [o  the  placing  o( 
poor  children  in  families  ;  the  county  almshouses  have  been  improved 
in  management,  though  increased  in  weekly  cost,  by  ihc  remoral  of 
the  insane  to  State  establishments;  and  the  new  administration  of 
New  Vurk  City  has  bettered  in  most  respects  the  care  of  its  manifold 
charities. 

A  most  useful  orgaRization  in  the  State  of  New  York,  antong 
many  that  are  useful,  is  the  annual  Convention  of  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Poor,  which  has  existed  for  more  than  a  quarter- 
eentury.  Il  preceded  in  existence  the  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities, and  is  itself  such  a  conference  for  the  philanthropists  and 
practical  workers  of  the  Empire  State.  The  improvement  in  the 
county  care  of  the  poor  is  largely  due  to  the  diKUssions  in  these 
conventions ;  and  they  have  been  imitated  in  other  States,  though 
not  to  any  great  extent  in  New  England. 

\  pEJtNBTLVAMA. 

^^H  J'opulatiaH  and  Dtfemtents. 

\       A  fair  estimate  of  the  population  of  this  State  would  be  5,800,000. 
I    inlermed 


intermediate  between  New  England  and  New  York.     Its  inlanH 
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tion  and  the  character  of  its  rural  people  have  prevented  tbat  large 
d«velo|]ment  of  public  chariliefl  which  XCw  Voik  and  Mas^acliiueits 
show.  Its  vxpcniliturc  per  cjipita  is  far  less,  and  the  increase  in  its 
insane  population  noc  so  noticeable.  Its  State  Board  o(  Charities 
still  reports  on  all  tlie  relatioaa  of  crime,  pauperistn,  and  insanity; 
and  it  sttll  maintains  in  vignr  the  local  system  of  cliitrily  which  has 
been  partially  superseded  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  Were 
the  insane  all  reported  as  closely  as  they  are  in  those  two  Slates,  the 
number  wouM  probably  he  found  greater  than  lo.oco.  All  its  State 
hospitals  and  asylums  are  crowded,  and  there  are  many  in  the  county 
poorhouses.  This  state  o(  ihiii^fs  has  led  to  the  recommendation 
by  infliivnli-il  persons  of  iht-  Wisconsin  system  of  State  care  tn 
county  buildings,  but  whether  thai  is  likely  to  be  adopted  your  com- 
mittee have  not  heard.  The  Pennsylvania  pri.<ion  system  has  been 
sharply  censured  since  we  last  met,  but  the  result  of  an  investigation 
seems  to  show  thai  it  is  working  as  well  as  the  crowded  state  of  the 
prisons  uill  permit. 

North  Atlantic  States. 

The  law  esublishing  the  Connecticut  State  Reformatory  was  re- 
pealed. The  Connecticut  Slate  Hoard  is  authoriicd  to  issue  paroles. 
.\  woman  instead  of  a  man  has  been  appointed  supcrinltindenl  uf 
the  Girls'  Industrial  School  in  Maine.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was 
made  to  establish  a  women's  rcfnrmator)-  in  Maine. 

/tuani/y. 

Hon.  Homer  Goodhue  of  Vermont,  a  member  of  this  Conference, 
who  died  in  June,  1S96,  left  a  legacy  to  provide  cnteiiainmeiits  for 
insane  patients  at  Brattlcboro.  Rhode  Island  is  improving  its 
methods  of  caring  for  the  insjine  alon^  modern  lines.  An  insane 
ward  is  being  built  at  tlie  Connecticut  Slate  prison  at  a  cost  of 
iiS,OQ0.     New  York  has  20,000  insane  in  State  institutions. 

The  Home  for  Destitute  Children  at  Burlington,  Vt..  places  its  dill- 
drcn  in  homes  as  fast  as  possible.  The  Wumen's  Christian  Tem- 
perance UntoD  oj  Maine   finds  homes  for  dependent  children.     A 
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bill  passed  the  Maine  legislature,  pioKibiting  the  sale  of  cigvettesto 
minors^  similar  lo  the  Minnesota  law. 


North  Cbntral  States. 

State  CoHftrtmes  and  Sfak  Boa  nit. 

State  Conferences  of  Charities  now  exist  in  all  of  the  Nonh  Cen- 
tral Stales,  except  Iowa  and  the  Dukotas :  and  State  Uoards  of  Char- 
ities or  similar  bodies  exist  in  all,  cscept  Iowa  and  Vorth  Dakota,  a 
State  Board  of  Charities  having  l>een  organised  in  Missouri  during 
the  put  year. 

'ITic  iejnslatuies  in  1895  established  State  reformatories  in  Indiana 
and  Missouri,  and  the  parole  sj-stein  was  established  In  the  Stale 
prisons  of  Indiana  and  Missouri.  In  Missouri  the  county  judges 
exercise  the  parole  poi«-er.  ttoards  of  pardon  were  established  in 
Illinois  and  Minnesota.  Matrons  for  jaila  or  police  slatJons  were 
provided  for  in  Illinois  and  Michigan.  In  Kansas  l)i«  Slate  prison 
and  the  State  Kcformaioiy  were  placed  under  one  board.  Prison 
labor  coutiacta  were  abolished  in  Xcbruiska,  and  productive  convict 
labor  was  abolished  in  Indian.-i:  but  efforts  to  interfere  with  legiti- 
mate prison  labor  in  Minnesota  failed. 

Pm^ntht    Work. 

A  child  labor  law  was  eiucted  in  Missouri,  and  the  Illinois  law- 
was  strengthened.       Wovision  iras  made  for  talcing  children   from 
cruel  or  immoral  parenu  itt  Missouri,  and  the  law  governing  county 
homes  in  Indiana  was  strengthened.     Keeping  children  In  county 
poor  asylums  was  prohibited  in   Indian.-k.     Stale  af;en(s  were  CR'aled 
to  care  for  dependent  children,  and  place  them  in  homes.     Insiitu- 
lions  for  the  feeble-minded  «ere  ojwned  in  Michigan  and  Indiana. 
Custodial  care  of  idiots  is  being  vigorously  advixatcd  in  Ohio,  with 
able  auccesa.     Minnesota  has  provided  for  the  care  of  500  cus* 
lUI  cases.    The  new  itutitutioii  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Chippewa 
^'alls,  \\'i3..  has  been  opened,  with  about    100  inmates.     It   has  a 
Peapacit^'  of  ;;o.     Indiana  has  J50  inmiics  in  the  State  School  for 
Feel  ■■"tl'  'wl  *  I  o  class  in  the  county  poor 

syl  T  in  Ihc  Michigan  Home 
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for  the  Fccblc-mindcd.     A  bill  for  an  epileptic  colony  failed  to  pass 
in  ItlinoU. 

fntanity. 

The  combined  county  and  State  system  of  caring  for  the  insane 
continues  in  (avor  in  Wiscoflsin,  and  is  being  advocated  in  Minne- 
sota and  Massachusetts.  Wisconsin  has  adopted  a  new  insane  law, 
whicli  is  believed  to  be  a  good  one.  In  Minnesota  the  building  of 
a  fourth  hospital  fur  insane  has  been  indeliiiitely  postponed,  owing 
to  the  bitter  competition  between  rival  sites.  A  new  hospital  for 
the  insane  has  been  built  at  Cherokee,  la.  I'be  hospital  at  Fulton, 
Mo.,  has  been  mnde  a  homtcopathic  hospital.  In  Illinois  a  bill  to 
place  in»ane  hospitals  under  a  paid  lunacy  commission,  similar  to 
that  in  New  York,  was  defeated ;  also  one  for  the  Stale  care  of  the 
insane. 

Soi'^ruEKN  States. 

PtnohgifitL 

The  Governor  of  Alabama  has  been  authorized  to  grant  paroles  at 
pleasure,  k  bill  for  a  Slate  workhouse,  hospital  and  reformatory  in 
Delaware  failed.  A  prison  association  has  been  organized  in  Loui- 
siana. An  effort  \o  esiabtiMh  a  State  prixon  in  Oklahoma  was  de- 
feated. Rev.  Louis  Ztnlchan,  late  agent  of  the  Maryland  Prison 
Association,  has  been  appointed  supcttntendcnt  of  the  Baltimore 
almshouse, —  an  admirable  appointineni. 

Pret'tntion. 

.K  gills'  industrial  school  has  been  established  in  West  Virginia. 
A  bill  for  a  juvenile  reformatory  in  Mississippi  failed  after  passing 
both  Houses,  leaving  loo  negro  boys  in  the  Fcnilentinry ;  and  a 
similar  bill  failed  in  .'\rkansas.  In  North  Carolina  minors  are  pro- 
hibited from  entering  bar-rooms,  bowling-alleys,  etc.  The  placing- 
out  system  is  practised  extensively  in  West  Virginia.  As  a  result  of 
the  New  Orleans  meeitng  of  ilie  National  Conference,  a  free  kin> 
dergatten  association  )ia»  been  nrgani/cd  in  .\cw  Orleans,  and  two 
free  kindergartens  have  already  been  established. 

ImanUy. 

lo  West  Virginia  the  governor  has  exercised  great  care  in  select- 
ing trustees.     In   Mar}'land   State  care  system   is  being  earnestly 
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pushed.  A  large  farm  has  been  purchased,  on  which  ft  hospitll  is 
being  erected  on  the  cottage  plan,  which  is  expected  la  provide  ulti- 
maidy  (or  $,oqq  patients.  North  Carolina  is  making;  provision  fgr 
the  criminal  insane  on  the  ground  of  a  Stale  penitentiary'. 


Western  States. 

A  bill  to  improve  the  civil  service  was  defeated  in  Colorado,  but 
its  friends  are  sanguine  nf  its  passage  in  the  next  legislature.  A  con> 
aUtent  humane  county  }ail  law,  modelled  by  the  Minnesota  law,  failed 
in  the  Colorado  legislature ;  jS  convicts  arc  out  on  parole  from  the 
Colorado  State  prison.  In  Wyoming  provision  was  made  for  a  spe- 
cial tax  levy  to  complete  the  new  State  Penitentiary  of  Rawlins. 

In  Colorado  the  State  public-school  law  was  so  amended  as  to 
admit  ehildren  not  physically  perfect,  and  a  night  school  for  news- 
boys has  been  esiaWished  in  Pueblo,  In  Wyoming  the  juvenile 
delinquents  and  the  deaf  and  blind  people  are  still  boarded  out  in 
the  institutions  of  other  Slates. 

Jnintiity. 

The  Wyoming  General  Hospital  w.is  badly  damaged  by  fire  in 
January,  1897.  In  Colorado  an  elTort  was  made  to  establish  the 
Wisconsin  system  of  county  insane  asylums.  In  Alaska  there  is  no 
provision  whatever  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  There  arc  several 
dangerous  insane  patients  in  the  Territory:  and  the  only  provision 
that  can  be  made  for  them  is  in  the  jail  at  Siika.  at  the  ptivate  ex- 
pense of  the  United  Stales  marshal. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  aubmiiied, 

H.  H.  Hart, 
F.  Vl  Sanaorn, 
Makv  Hall, 
joskpii  p.  bveks, 
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BV   MISS  ;VUA  S.   TLTWlLUt,    COKXESPONDIKO   SECRETARY. 

Is  Alabama  there  is  an  unfonunatc  dtstiaction  between  State 
prisoners  and  county  prisoners.  All  persons  sentenced  for  less 
than  n  term  of  two  years  are  ke])I  und«r  the  care  of  the  county. 
All  others  arc  Stale  prisoners.  For  ten  years  past,  by  a  contract,  the 
State  prisoners  have  been  hired  to  the  Tennciisee  Co^t  and  Iron  Conn 
paoy.  There  has  been  great  oppoi^iciun  lo  this  diapoMtioii  tpf  the 
State  convicts  from  two  very  different  sources.  The  humane  citi- 
zens of  the  Stale  have  protested  a^insi  forcing  convicts  lo  engage 
in  an  occupation  abnormally  dangerous  to  life  and  hvAltli.  In  one 
Alabama  mining  prison  ^not  one,  however,  in  the  caic  of  ihc  'i'cn- 
nessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company)  the  death-rate  has  been  90  to  the 
1,000. 

The  free  miners  affirm  that  a  great  injustice  .is  done  lo  their  call- 
ing by  employing  in  this  work  such  a  large  amount  of  compu).>iory 
labor.  Mining  contractors  who  have  a  thuu^nd  convicts  under 
their  control  can  scout  with  contempt  ihc  demands  of  strikers. 

Careful  selection  of  men  fit  for  the  work  would  diminish  so  much 
the  number  of  convicts  employed  in  the  mines  that  it  uould  do  much 
toward  satisfying  the  second  class  of  objectors.  Several  years  ago 
such  dangerous  riots  took  place  through  these  objectors  that  it  was 
determined  to  take  all  convicts  away  from  the  minin};  contractors, 
and  employ  them  on  farms  belonging  to  the  State,  and  in  mines 
owned  by  the  State  University.  Two  large  State  farms  are  now  in. 
operation.  .\t  Speigner's  a  cotton-mill  has  been  cructed.  in  which 
all  vomen  and  boys  arc  to  be  employed  during  a  part  of  the  day. 
Several  hours  will  be  allowed  them  for  instruction  in  Kchool-roorus 
built  for  this  putpose,  under  the  care  of  liuitablc  teachers.  However, 
it  has  been  found  impracticable  for  the  State  as  yet  to  take  charge 
of  a//  the  convicts.  I  have  it  from  the  highest,  authority  thai  no  bid 
of  ntiy  miniitg  company  will  be  considered  unless  it  promises  to  pro- 
vide two  night  schools  at  every  prison, — one  for  the  colored,  and  one 
for  the  white  con>-icts, — with  a  missionary  leather  in  charge  of  each. 

Several  bilU  looking  to  the  amelioration  of  our  convict  system 
were  before  the  legislature  of  ^&q$-^)T.  but,  as  none  was  passed, 
the  system  remains  the  same.     Hon-ever.  one  most  important  bill 
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passed  with  the  approbation  o(  all  parties.  This  bill  provides  that 
the  governor,  on  recommend aiion  of  the  prison  authorities  and  Board 
of  ItLSpectors,  ma}-  pnrule  any  man  nhcn  he  thinlu  thai  the  interests 
of  public  justice  uill  not  be  injured  by  it.  Poverty  is  the  State's 
excuse  for  her  failure  to  c\'cn  feed  and  clothe  her  convicts.  Al- 
tliuugh  Alabaina  givt^  one-hnlf  of  her  whole  public  revenue  to 
the  cause  of  education,  this  amounts  to  only  $1.3$  per  capita  for 
each  child  in  the  State,  'litis  per  capita  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  in  the  Union:  the  average  in  th<;  Union  in  ^.74,  and  maxi- 
mum $a2.^S.  The  average  legislator  pleads  that  it  is  a  great  injus- 
tice to  use  Slate  money  for  the  benefit  of  her  ciiminals,  which  might 
be  spent  on  her  innocent  children. 

The  county  prisoners  arc,  for  the  most  part,  hired  out  to  mining 
companies  or  on  plantations.  'Ilie  death-rate  is  larger  among  these 
than  amoDg  other  convicts.  It  was  in  a  prison  for  county  oonvicta 
thai  the  dcath-mte  reached  the  appalling  tigurc  of  90  in  1,000. 
The  entire  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  Slate  and  county 
convicts  is  much  to  be  desired. 

I  The  expense  of  feeding  the  inmates  of  our  county  jails  has  in- 
creased so  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  as  to  have  become  a  heavy 
burdcD  to  the  State.  One  oif  the  greatest  improvements  that  could 
bl'  made  in  our  count)*  jails  would  be  to  iniroducc  some  kind  of 
employment  for  their  inmates. 

The  State  institutions  for  defectives  are  situated  at  Talladega. 
They  arc  under  the  care  of  one  superintendent.  The  white  mutes, 
in  number  133,  have  one  building;  the  white  blind.  104  in  num- 
ber, another.  The  negro  mutes.  $3,  aral  negro  blind,  2%  are  to- 
getlier  in  another. 

The  annual  appropriation  is  about  $50,000.     The  oost  of  each  of 

e  341  inmates  to  the  State  is  about  $;o  per  month- 

Thc  fitaic  has.  up  to  thb  time,  made  nu  provision  for  epileptic  and 

feeble-minded  children.     The  principal  of  the  School  for  Mutes  and 

Blind,  in  his  biennial  report,  mentions  the  great  need  of  some  provi- 

sion  for  these  classes. 

The  Al-ibama  Bryce  Insane  Hospital  stands  among  the  tinesl  in 
e  wnrld  of  !>uch  institiilioiia.  It  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  discaid  the 
use  of  mechanical  restraint  and  to  introduce  regular  employment  as 
a  remedial  agent.  Great  care  is  taken  to  separate  patients  atiltctcd 
with  tulMircuIosis  frofu  the  others,  even  separate  airing-couits  being 
provided  for  tlieoi. 
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This  institution  received  last  year  $120,000  from  the  State,  and 
had  about  t,ioo  inmates,  supporting  ihem  ai  a  cost  of  about  58.50 
per  month  per  capita. 

A  successful  trainini;  school  for  nurses  has  been  added  to  its  be- 
ncliccnt  labors. 

Tiie  laj-t  report  shows  that  Alabama  needsi  greatly  three  additional 
institutions, —  an  asylum  for  chronic  cases,  a  colony  for  epileptics,  and 
a  training  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  which  is  vzgeA  by  the 
supeiintendent  of  the  liuspiial  is  varnesiiy  as  by  the  superintendent 
of  the  Sdiool  for  the  Mutes  and  Blind. 

'I'he  State  takes  no  charge  of  its  orphans,  leaving  those  to  the 
care  of  the  various  rt:ligious  denominations  1'he  Roman  Catholics 
and  Episcopalians  have  each  an  Orphan  Home  in  Mobile.  The 
^otestant  churches  of  that  city  have  another.  The  Methodists  of 
Ihe  State  have  one  at  Summcrfield,  the  Baptius  one  ni  Evergreen. 
and  th«  l*resbytcrians  at  Talladega.  An  attempt  !s  bcin|r  mnde  to 
establish  an  orphnn  boine  for  colored  children  tn  the  same  cit\-. 

The  Orphan  Homes  of  the  Stale  have  not  yet  fully  grasped  the 
new  idea  that  an  orphan  home  should  be  merely  the  agent  to  find 
a  true  hotne  for  homeless  children,  and  should  keep  Uiem  only  long 
enough  to  fit  them  to  become  suitable  inmates  of  such  homes. 

There  arc  free  hospitals  in  several  of  our  cities,  but  there  b  great 
need  for  such  instituti(>n%  in  the  rural  difttrict^.  The  county  poor- 
houses  should  be  the  county  hospitals,  but  iliey  are  very  f»i  from 
Ailing  this  oflice.  There  cannot  be  a  raorc  shocking  contrast  in  the 
M<jr1(l  than  a  neat,  wclVorclercd  hospital  and  tlie  usual  county  poor* 
house  of  the  Southern  States. 

ALASKA. 


By   DR.   SHBLDOX   jACKSOM,    CORItESPOSt>TNO    SCCRCTARV. 

I  greatly  regret  to  say  that  there  hus  been  no  change  in  the  situa- 
tion in  Alaska  during  the  past  year.  Having  no  Territorial  legis- 
lature, the  people  are  without  power  of  inaugurating  any  reforms, 
tlrgenl  representations  have  been  made  by  the  go^'crnor  and  other 
officials  to  the  authorities  at  Washington  of  the  necessity  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  cure  of  insane  persons.  A  number  of  cases 
of  insanity  exist  in  .\Ia»ku.  some  of  which  are  dangerous  tn  the 
public,  and  have  to  be  restrained  of  liberty;  but  (here  is  no  place 
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where  they  can  be  cared  fot  but  the  ordinary  jail  at  Sitka,  at  the 
personal  expense  of  the  Uniled  States  marshal,  as  no  appropriation  or 
other  ineanK  of  tupport  liu  been  proviilvd  by  Congress.  There 
are  now  conlined  in  the  jail  at  Sitka  tivo  dangeiomly  insane  men. 
The  neighboring  States  of  ^Vashingto^  and  Oregon  have  refused 
so-  far  lo  receive  in  their  asylums  any  of  the  iii&ane  from  Alaska. 
Tho^e  who  are  confined  in  the  jail  cannot  be  given  either  the  treat- 
ment or  the  care  that  they  need. 

ARK.ANSAS. 

BV    GEORGE   THORXBURGH,    STATE   CORRCSPONDISIO    SECRETARV. 

Attempts  were  made  to  establish  an  inebriate  asylum  and  2  juve- 
nile oHenders'  school,  but  both  failed. 

Two  new  institutions  have  been  established  in  the  State  since  the 
last  report,  the  I/));an  H.  Roots  Hospital,  built  in  Little  Rock  for 
atrangers,  and  tlie  Home  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  J-'ellows, 
located  at  Ilatcstnllc. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  State  institutions  is  reported  as 
follows:  blind,  120;  deaf-mutes,  300;  insane,  515. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BY   REV.   CHAHLRS    W.    WKHI>TC,    COKKesrOKDIN-U    SKCKrTAKV. 

The  recent  session  of  the  California  legtslaiure  accomplished 
little  for  philanthropy.  The  uhusI  exorbitant  dcmand»  n-crc  made 
by  the  State  insiitutiuns  .and  commi^ionx.  Some  were  reduced  in 
Ibe  committees.    Governor  liudd  killed  others. 

The  mo!it  interesting  legislation  was  the  [>aguc  Tramp  Bill,  which, 
bitterly  oppUited  by  the  labor  element,  passed  both  Houses.  But 
Governor  Biidd  declined  to  sign  it;  and  it  goes  ovn  until  the  next 
IcgtsLiturc,  two  years  hence. 

Tmk  DAniTE  Tramp   B11.L. 

Mr.  Dague  said :  "  Each  coimty  will  be  divided  into  toad  district*: 
and  labor  put  upon  the  highways  shall  be  under  the  control  of 
supervisor*,  one  of  wbnm  may  he  roadmaster  for  his  district.  \af 
adult  perMin,   upon  sliuvring   to  the  Satisfaction  of   tfae  roadmasier 
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or  of  the  board  of  supervisors  that  he  is  homeless  and  without 
means  o(  support  and  in  immediate  need  of  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  shall  be  employed  by  said  officers  lo  labor  on  ihe  county 
fann  or  public  highways  of  »aid  county,  under  direction  o(  the 
superinlendcnl  «f  said  fnrm  or  the  ro.idmaster.  for  which  service  he 
shall  be  lod^d,  };iven  three  meals  pci  day.  and  receive  at  the  end  of 
tach  week  35  cents  per  day  of  eight  hours'  labor. 

"The  said  unemploved  shall  be  designated  as  'honorable  un- 
employed,' and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  terminate  said  enj^agenient 
lo  labor,  bv  giving  one  day's  notice.  If  any  able-bodied  man 
refuses  thi.s  offer  and  persists  in  bc[:;ging.  and  chooses  lo  be  a 
vagrant  and  is  convicted  of  \'agrancy.  then  the  sentence  of  the  judf^c 
shall  be  that  he  shall  vrork  on  Ibe  highway  for  90  day&.  Even  tlie 
sentenced  vagrant  is  paid  enough  cash  lu  clothe  him.  He  can. 
however,  in■<:ompll^ll  hi?  discharge  by  signifying  his  desire  to  join 
the  hononiblc  unemployed  class.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  there  is  an 
incentive  to  every  'tramp'  and  other  unemployed  man  to  become 
an  industrious  citiien;  and  no  man  need  go  hungry,  naked,  nor 
unsheltered,  for  it  is  his  legal  right  to  be  housed,  fed,  and  given  y^ 
cents  per  day  in  cash  till  he  can  get  on  his  feet  and  look  about  for 
something  better." 

'■There  was,  Mr.  Dagiie,  ^omc  opposition  to  your  bill  by  members 
o(  the  labor  nnions.     Why  did  they  oppose  it  ? " 

"Their  objection  was  based  or  the  ground  that  35  cents  is  too 
small  a  cash  compensation,  and  some  of  their  representatives  in 
the  legisbture  insisted  that  the  bill  should  be  amended  by  striking 
out  35  cents  and  inserting  $2.  Now  I  am  in  favor  of  paying  as 
high  a  wage  as  Ihe  condition  of  the  ireasur}'  will  justify.  1  am 
myself  a  Knight  of  Labor;  but  this  is  an  emergency  law,  and  is  not 
intended  to,  and  will  not  permAncnlly.  depress  die  laborer's  wages, 
but  wit!  have  the  opposite  cITects. 

■'Thousands  arc  on  ibc  verge  of  destitution.  This  la*  will  give 
Ihcni  teinporary  relief.  If  $2  \ki  day  were  to  be  paid,  tens  of 
thoiis.)nds  of  farmers  and  mccluiiics  and  others  would  abandon 
ihcir  present  callings  to  work  on  the  highways ;  and  the  State  would 
soon  be  deluged  with  men  from  other  States.  This  law  Is  a  new 
departure:  It  looks  toward  Nationalism. 

"California  is  the  first  Slate  to  try  the  experiment  of  giving  public 
etiiployment  to -needy  men;  and  boarding,  k>ii|;ing,  and  35  ccnls 
per  day  is  as  high  u  compensation  as  it  is  safe  to  pay  in  making  the 
experitncnt." 

Till  New  Insanitv  Law. 

This  was  the  most  important  legislation  accomplished, — a  step  in 
the  righi  direction. 

Two  years  ago  Governor  Budd  conceived  the  idea  of  centraliiihg 
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the  direction  of  Stale  charities  under  one  board.  By  doing  this, 
cxpcn»c  in  the  management  of  affairs  n-outd  be  lessened,  and  in  a 
cotnprelien.-tivt;  pUti  belter  gener.-il  results  would  be  obuincd.  The 
bill  was  lust  before  the  lef^islature.  and  at  tlie  last  session  a  modilivd 
plan  was  adopted. 

Under  ihu  law  the  five  insane  iuyluni.s  in  tlie  State  are  governed 
by  a  board  consisting  of  the  Governor,  tlic  A ttoniey-geoernl.  the 
Scctoary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Iht  Stair  Itoard  of  Health,  and 
the  General  Supurlnteiuleiil.  This  board  in  the  Commi.s.iion  in 
Lunac)'.  The  law  is  intended  to  lesser  the  expense  of  conducting 
the  asylums,  and  primarily  to  begin  a  system  by  which  ttic  clinical 
history  of  eacli  patient  wilt  be  carefully  kept.  In  this  way  it  is 
bclic\'cd  that  the  percentage  of  recoveries  will  be  largely  increased 
among  inmates  of  the  asylums. 

Governor  Jameii  H.  Budd  has  appointed  Dr.  Fred  Hatdt  to  be 
the  tidh  mcnihcr  of  the  Commission  in  Ltinac)'  and  General  Super* 
intendent  of  btatc  Hospiulg. 

Of  the  general  wakefulness,  partisanship,  and  ignorance  in 
^administering  our  State  charities  I  forbear  to  speak.  But  things 
are  improving. 

Tbere  is  a  clamorous  army  of  unemployed ;  and  next  winter  may 
witness  outbreaks,  unless  limes  improve.  Governor  Budd  i»  cantest 
for  reform,  but,  unfurtunalely,  appoints  only  good  Democrats,  and  as 

■a  reward  for  partisan  service. 
$5Jj,ooo  was  voted  to  the  lone  Industrial  School  for  additional 
buildings. 

The  curse  of  this  Sute  is  its  undue  provision  for  dependent, 
neglected  children. 

Il'he  age  of  protection  was  raised  to  sixteen  years.  Selling  li<|i>or 
to  an  intoxicated  person  or  habitual  drunkard  was  made  a  misde- 
meanor. 


COLORADO. 

UV    MIN.flK  C.  T.    LOVS,  M.D.,  COKRESrONDIKO  SKCRETAItV. 


The  most  important  IcgislMion  allempled  at  the  recent  meeting  of 

the  legislature  in  the  tield  of  chaiilicis  and  corrections  was  the  pas- 

rS-ige  of  a  consistent  humane  county  Jail  taw,  modelled  upon  the  Min- 

Inesota   law;  a   Uw   establishing   the  Wisconsin    system  of   county 
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insane  asylums;  a  law  establishing  a  lunacy  cummission ;  provisions 
doing  .-inar  with  mileage  and  salaries  of  commissioners  of  public 
instil  utions. 

A  bill  lo  improve  the  civil  service  of  our  State  vas  intioduced  into 
the  Senate  during  the  iasr  session  of  the  legislature,  the  dependence 
of  our  State  institutions  upon  politics  bt-ing  so  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Slate.  A  great  deal  of  educational  work  was  done, 
and  the  friends  of  civil  sen-ice  reform  are  very  confident  of  passing 
a  good  bill  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature.  A  bill  was  passed 
containing  ami-ndinents  to  the  bill  creating  a  Slate  home  for  depend- 
ent children,  permitting  the  board  of  control  to  admit  cbildren  not 
physically  perfect. 

In  Pueblo,  3  Young  Women's  ChriMian  Association  has  been 
organized,  al.so  a  Rescue  Home  for  Vuung  Women,  and  (lie  Pueblo 
Children's  Home,  a  private  charitable  institution.  In  Denver 
the  philanthropic  department  of  the  Women's  Club  successfully 
carried  on  the  "  Pingree  "  work.  {i;iving  ground  to  about  loo  fam- 
ilies, which  represents  about  +00  people.  A  night  school  for  news- 
boys is  established.  A  Penny  Piovident  Society  and  summer 
hospital  for  sick  babies  are  all  outgrowths  from  the  XVomcn's 
Club.  The  Slate  is  so  larg:e  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an 
accurate  report  of  work  tlonc  in  the  difTcreni  counties.  Probably 
anotlicr  year,  through  our  federated  womcns'  clubs,  we  may  be  able 
to  get  a  statement  of  alt  charitable  and  philanthropic  work  in  the 
State. 

A.    Group  of  Delimqubnts. 

C!fls?i  1. —  Criminals,     {a)  In    State   prisons.   6(8;    (^)  in   adult 

reformatories,  ii6;  (c)  in  county  jalU  (eatimated),  400;  total,  1,134. 

Class  a. —  7%e  yifians.     Arc  kept  in  county  jails. 

Class  3. —  InsukmiinaUs.     (a)  In    Boys'   Reform   Schools,    do  ; 

{^)  in  Girls'  Reform  Schools,  59;  (c)  an  probation  (boys,  aS;  girls, 

9),  37:  total,  179. 

B,    Group  of  DtsrirurEs, 

Class  t. —  Tlie  InJodr  Poor,  (a)  In  alnshouses,  350;  (/)  in 
homes  (or  the  aged,  t6;  (r)  boarded  out  in  families,  6  (a  very  few 
iinbccile  and  aged  per.sons). 

Class  3, — -  Tke  Siek  anJ  /nJureJ  Poor,  (a)  In  public  hospitals, 
about  300;  (h)  in  private  hospitals  at  pubhc  expense. 
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Class  3. —  Dfstilutt  ChilHrta  (not  *■  insubordinate  ").  (o)  In 
Staic  homes,  44;  (^)  in  private  institutions  at  public  expense, 
376;  (c)  in  private  institutions  (not  at  public  expense),  131. 

C.     Grou?  Of  Defectives. 

Class  I.—  Tlu  Blintl.  {a)  In  schooU  for  the  blind,  49;  {b)  in 
hontcs  for  the  adult  blind.  (An  institution  is  much  needed  lierc^ 
1^-here  mining  accidents  injuic  so  many  eyes,  but  not  cst&blished.^ 

Class  3. —  Dtaf-muUs.     In  schools  for  the  deai.  73. 

Class  3. —  ITie  fttble-winderi,  (n)  No  schools  for  (ccblc-mincied. 
{h)  00  .asylums  for  custodial  care.  (Another  institution  much 
needed.  We  have  over  100  epileptics  and  100  feeble-minded  of  all 
ages  iu  the  Slate.) 

Class  4. —  T^e  Jitsant.  {a)  In  State  hospitals,  433  ;  (*)  boarded 
out  in  families,  a  few;  (i)  in  private  institutions,  15  or  10  (no  late 
information).  We  have  11  in  Arapahoe  County  Hospital,  and  at  lease 
50  in  the  State  who  should  be  in  asylums-       No  room  there. 


CONNECTICUT. 

BY    CHARI.es    P.    KELLOOO,    CORRESPONDIHO    SBCRBTAKY. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  matten;  of  legislation  en- 
acted or  atieinpteti  by  the  General  Asacmbly  of  1S97  in  Connecticut : 

The  act  of  i^j,  establishing  a  State  icfotmator}-,  has  been  re- 
pealed, and  an  unpaid  cotrunission  of  three  persons  appointed  to 
sell  the  property  purchaaed,  investigate  tlje  whole  subject  of  a  re- 
formatory for  Connecticut,  and  report  to  the  next  legislative  ses- 
sion. The  directors  under  the  act  repealed  had  aroused  vigorous 
opposition  by  disregard  of  public  opinion  in  attempting  to  build  on 
a  Stic  in  Hartford.  I'he  building  plans,  also,  were  too  elaborate,  and 
called  for  an  immediate  outlay  of  $300,000,  while  only  Sljo.ooo  had 
been  appropriated.  The  State  has  sunk  about  S30.000  in  the  ex- 
periment, and  is  now  ready  to  atari  anew  in  a  wiser  and  more  rea- 
sonable fashion. 

A  bill  was  introduced  ginng  the  State  Prison  Directors  power  to 
parole  prisoners  vhn  are  not  serving  life  sentence:^,  or  have  not  been 
convicted   previously  of  a  felony,  or  who  have  served  at   least   lialf 
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their  term  and  pvc  promise  of  becoming  law-abiding  citizens.  Vxa- 
ployment  must  be  secured  in  advsjice.  Tliis  bill  pa&^ed.  amended 
&0  as  [0  transfer  the  power  to  the  Stnte  Board  of  Pitrdons. —  a  change 
wliich  may  weaken  the  law  seriously.  $38,000  wus  appropriated  to 
build  a  ward  for  insane  criminals  ai  Uk  Stale  prison,  with  a  special 
consulting  physician. 

A  law  paiscd  requiring  a  license  from  the  governor  for  the  keeper 
of  every  institution  for  the  insane,  cxccpi  State  asylums,  Every 
such  iastitution  to  be  in  charge  of  a  registered  phy»cian,  vho  hu 
had  at  least  three  years  o(  medical  attendance  in  some  institution 
(or  the  insane,  and  who  shall  reside  upon  the  premises. 

A  general  appropriation  wn&  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
to  be  divided  between  the  schools  at  Hartford  and  Mystic  according 
to  their  number  of  pupils.  A  bill  to  exempt  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tute and  Industrial  Home  for  Hie  Blind  from  the  risits  of  the  Slate 
Board  of  Charities  was  rejected.  The  agu  until  which  children 
may  be  retained  in  almshouses  wan  rai^d  from  two  to  four  years. 
A  bill  to  transfer  the  cost  of  support  of  children  in  the  County 
Temporary  Homes  from  the  State  to  the  towns  from  whidi  the  chil- 
dren arc  committed  was  defeated. 


A.     Group  of  DKi.iNi}trBHTS. 

CIW9  I. —  CrimmaU.  The  State  prison  at  Wetherslield  has  ac- 
commodations (or  435  inmates,  and  is  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
A  new  section  of  33  cells  h  being  added  in  the  dep-irtment  allotted 
to  prisoners  of  the  ttrsi  grade.  The  system  of  grading  prisoners 
has  been  in  use  for  aboul  ,a  year,  and  is  believed  to  cITect  bcnclicial 
results.  The  Uertillon  system  of  measuring  criminaU  is  also  em- 
ployed.    A  separate  ward  for  insane  prisoners  will  be  erected  soon. 

The  average  population  of  the  coimly  jails  is  about  t.ioo,  consist- 
ing of  the  tcss  serious  offenders,  short-term  men,  and  men  bound 
over  for  trial.  Extensive  additions  and  alterations  made  in  four  of 
(he  jails  have  greatly  improved  their  material  equipment,  but  the 
system  remains  as  unsatisfactory  as  ever.  Workshops  are  main* 
tained  in  connection  with  the  larger  jails.  Total  number  of  criini- 
aols,  t,Si5.     Kalio,  t  to  320  of  the  population. 

Class  2. —  Tiii  yiehut.  There  arc  no  special  institutions  for  ibia 
dass  in  Connecticut. 


RKI-ORTS    TROM    STATES 
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CI«»s  J. —  lniuh<ii\iinafts.  The  Conn«cUcut  School  for  Boys  at 
Mvndea  is  a  Sure  institution,  and  h(i.s  an  average  uf  460  inmates. 
Grca.ier  facitiiies  for  industrial  traininj;  are  needed  here. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Middleiown  is  a  private  institu- 
tion in  form,  which  rect^ives  support  frum  the  Siati*  (or  the  girls 
committed  there.  It  is  well  managed,  and  has  an  a\*crage  of  340 
inmates.  Total  number  of  insubnidi nates,  700.  Ratio,  i  to  1,143 
of  populntioo. 

B.  Group  op  DssTmrrBS. 

Class  I.—  The  Axtd  Pin*r.  8g  towns  in  the  Slate  maintain  alms- 
houses, in  which  the  poor  of  all  ages  are  cared  (or,  except  chitdicn 
between  the  af!e&  of  four  and  eighteen.  The  average  number  of  in- 
mates in  the  almshouses  is  1.800.  besides  these,  400  persoits  are 
supporled  in  private  hunit-s  for  the  aged,  making  a  total  of  z.xoo. 
Ratio,  I  to  364  of  the  population. 

Class  3. —  Dtniimf  Chiliirxn.  A  temporary  home  is  provided  in 
each  of  ihe  eight  counties  for  ihc  shelter  of  destitute  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  until  suitable  family  homes  can 
be  found  for  them.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is  600.  Private 
asylums  and  homes  fumish  accommodations  lor  900  more,  malting  A 
total  of  1,500.     Ratio,  1  to  33}  of  population. 

Cla&s  3. —  The  SifA  ami  fnjurtd  Povr  are  cared  for  in  hospital 
rooms  connected  with  town  almshouses  and  in  the  several  city  hos- 
pitals ihai  receive  appropriations  from  the  State. 

C.  Gxotrr  of  DRrsc-nrks. 

Class  I. —  Tht  SliHti.  The  State  makes  a  general  appropriniion 
for  the  education  of  this  class,  to  be  expended  under  the  directioQ 
ol  tlie  State  Board  of  li>Jucation  of  the  Blind.  >o  pupils  are  sup- 
ported at  the  IVrfcinn  Institute,  .South  Ikiston,  and  50  others  at  the 
Connecticut  Institute  and  liidusiiial  Home  (or  the  Itlind  in  Hartford. 
This  is  a  private  instil utioii.  and  consist.s  of  two  departmenis, —  a  kin- 
dergarten for  children  and  an  induiiri.il  home  fur  adults.  Total,  70 
papils.    Ratio.  1  to  1 1,430  of  the  population. 

Class  2, —  Thr  Dtaf,  Provision  ts  made  for  the  education  of  iJie 
dea(  by  a  general  appro|>tialion  unclcr  which  contracts  a,re  made 
by   the  sovemor    with    tnsttiutiotu    fo'  ..Vbotit    75 
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State  puptl»iirc  supported  at  the  Americ-in  School  for  the  Ucaf  at 
Hartford,  and  about  25  more  at  the  Mystic  OiaJ  School,  a  spaaJI 
private  concern.     R.ilio,  1  to  S.ooo  of  the  population. 

Class  3.  —  P'tebtt-mtniUd  Chihirtn  are  cared  (or  and  iniuucied  at 
Stale  expense,  at  the  Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  Lakcville. 
Average  tiumber  of  iniuate»,  175.  Ratio,  i  to  4,570  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Class  \. —  Tfie  Ihsoiu.  The  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Middletown  has  accommodations  for  i,8ao  inmates,  and  is  con- 
tinually overcrowded.  Measurott  have  been  adopted  to  investigate 
the  dtairability  u(  I'smblishing  another  Slate  ho.spiial  in  some  other 
part  of  the  Stale.  The  Relreai  for  the  Insane  ai  Hartford  has  an 
average  of  150  inmates;  8  private  asylums  care  for  about  aoo  in- 
sant-  patit-nls  ;  and  there  are  about  300  others,  chiefly  chronic  cases, 
in  tlie  town  almshouses.  Total,  »,45<j.  Ratio,  1  to  3*7  of  the  pop 
Illation.  The  number  of  rt^istered  insane  is  incrrasing,  but  it  has 
not  been  proved  yet  that  the  increase  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  population. 

The  cost  to  the  Suie  for  the  delinquent,  dependent,  and  defective 
classes  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1896,  was  $663,339.  'Ilie  cost 
to  the  towns  for  the  year  was  (780,104,  a  toul  of  {1,441,433. 


DELAWARE. 


BV    MRS.    EUALKA    P.  WAKNRR,    CORRESPOMniMC  SECKBTaRV. 

The  vigorous  eiTort  to  pass  the  State  Workhouse  and  Reformatory 
Bill  was  continued,  but  failed,  as  at  the  previous  General  .Assembly. 
Not  succeeding  for  the  Stale,  efforts  were  directed  toward  obtaining 
it  for  New  Castle  County.  This  pas<;ed  the  Lower  House,  and  is 
ROW  pending  final  action  in  the  Senate.  \  bill  for  a  woman  factory 
inspector  was  passed.  It  requires  manufacturefs  to  provide  suitable 
toilet  accommodations,  and  lunch-rooms  for  women  employees  at 
noon  hour.  A  new  chaner  for  Wilmington  was  presented,  embodjnng 
many  important  and  necessary  refurm.s  for  the  city  government. 
It  has  been  referred  back  to  the  commissioneri^.  \  Constitutional 
Convention  was  held  this  last  winter.  Laws  regulating  educational 
facilities  were  broadened,  and  provision  was  made  whereby  local 
option  could  become  constitutional  upon  legislative  enactment. 
Election  laws  were  also  improved. 
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The  Sarah  White  Home  for  Aged  Colored  People  has  secured  a 
pleasant  and  c'oniinudiouii  country  house.  The  Delaware  Hospital 
has  established  a  training  school  for  nurses.  The  Associated 
Chariti{;!<  conducted  two  playgrounds  for  children  in  the  public 
school  yards.  The  Park  Com  mission  crs  erected  a  children's  sand 
pa\-ilton  ia  one  of  our  parks,  and  arc  now  completing  a  fine  public 
bath-house:  and  the  Philanthropy  Committee  of  the  New  Century 
Club,  in  co-operation  vrith  the  Law  and  Order  Society,  succeeded  in 
securing  a  city  ordinance  suppressing  immoral  play-bills. 

A.     Groisp  of  Delinquknts. 

Classes  1  and  a. —  Criminah  and  Vitiaut.  In  the  three  county 
jails  there  are  about  150  long-temi  prisoners  and  generally  from 
60  to  100  short-term  prixonent. 

Class  3, —  insuhenttttitUs.  The  Ferris  Industrial  School  has  65 
boys.  The  Girls'  Industrial  School  shows  marked  improvement  in 
the  lulvancie  of  the  pupils.  It  has  2^  girls.  The  Door  of  Hope  is 
supported  by  private  ciTort,  and  for  a  new  instltutioD  is  doing  good 
work.     It  has  17  inmates. 


B.      GttOUP   OF   DESTrTLTES. 

Class  I. —  TAf  Agtd  Poor.  In  the  throe  county  almshouses  we 
have  alKtut  374  inmates.  Poor  farms  are  connected  with  these  ii>- 
stitution&.  The  Home  (or  Aged  Women  hns  33  inmate^  the 
Minquadale  Home  for  Aged  Couples  has  15,  and  the  Sarah  White 
Home  (colored)  shelters  9. 

Class  3. — Chihirfti.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  cruelty  to 
Children  rescued  and  found  homes  for  572  children  last  year. 
The  Home  for  Friendless  Children  has  now  65  children,  and  the  St. 
Joseph's  Home  (colored)  ha»  118  children. 

Class  3. — SUk  and  Injured  The  St.  Michael's  Hospital  for  Rabies 
has  now  14  patients.  The  Delaware  Hospital  treated  274  cases, 
and  had  1,000  dispensary  p.ttients  ;  and  the  Homnropathic  Hospital 
treated  115  cases,  and  dispensed  1,814  prescriptions. 
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C.    Group  op  DErEcrircs. 

No  public  or  private  provision  is  made  for  the  classes  1,  1,  and  j. 

Class  4. —  /niaat.  The  lllelaware  Slate  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
is  well  equipped.  It  has  compldtcl  an  adtUtioii  with  moderii  im- 
provements. It  Ucatcd  last  year  iSfi  patients.  It  is  the  only  in- 
stitution supported  entirely  by  the  State. 

In  May,  1897.  the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  Charities  ami  In- 
stitutions was  held.  The  importance  of  thes«  gatherings  is  yearly 
gaining  recognition.  I>elegati:»  from  all  societicfi  and  in.Htilutions 
met  in  friendly  intercourse  and  helpful  discussion.  A  feature  of 
especial  interest  was  a  roost  creditable  manual  training  exhibit: 
from  the  Ferris  School,  beautiful  wood-work  and  clothing;  from 
the  Girls'  Industrial  School,  skilful  hand-sewing  and  drawn  work; 
carpel  and  carpenter  n-ork  from  the  Sunday  Breakfast  Association; 
and  specimens  of  laundry,  etc,  from  the  As&uciMcd  Charities. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

BY   HBNRV   B.    F.    MACPARLAND,  CORRESPOKDING   SECRBTARV. 

It  gives  me  ^^^  pleasure  to  report  that  President  McKintcy  has 
appointed  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Lewis,  late  agent  of  the  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Superintendent 
of  Charities  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  place  of  Colonel  John 
Tfaccy,  deceased.  This  appointment,  with  its  promise  that  the 
District  charity  work  may  be  inude  a  model  for  the  nation,  is  the 
most  important  and  the  most  gratifying  thing  tliat  has  been  done 
here  in  this  regard  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Amos  C.  Warner, 
the  first  Superintendent  of  Charities,  four  years  ago.  President 
McKinley  deserves  great' credit  for  resisting  the  importunate  poli- 
ticians from  all  over  the  country,  who  regarded  thi&  olficc  as  simply 
a  ihrcc- thousand 'dollar  sinecure  which  by  law  mu»t  be  filled  by  a 
non-resident  of  the  District,  and  for  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  Washingtonians  most  interested  in  public  charities,  and  of 
the  experts  throughout  ihi;  country  in  appointing  a  man  whom  they 
recommended  as  being  the  best  available  man  for  ihc  place. 

Only  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Commission  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Charities  of  the  District,  of  which  Senator  McMil- 
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Ian  of  Michignn  is  the  intelligent  and  cflicicm  chairman,  will  not 
make  its  report  until  next  Pecembcr,  render*  its  investigation  lens 
important  in  our  estimation  llian  the  appointment  of  tlie  new  Super- 
intendent of  Charities,  The  ]oint  Commission  has  made  a  very  thor- 
ough and  discriminnting  inqtiirj- ;  and  !ts  lepori,  to  which  will  be 
annexed  a  stenocraphic  report  o(  ihe  comprchenNvc  and  extensive 
hearings  given  to  all  the  different  interests  and  experts,  will  be  of 
general  value  to  chnnly  wiMkvrs  everymlierc,  as  well  aa  of  special 
value  to  the  charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Commission 
is  expected  IQ  recommend  le^sUtion  which  will  improve  the  chari- 
table work  of  Washinglon ;  and  it  is  especially  ho^ed  that  it  may  re- 
port  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  board  of  chariltcs  with  an  expert 
secietar>'  in  pbce  o[  the  Superintendent  of  Charities,  which  office 
would  (hcu  be  abolished.  This  action  has  been  recommended  by 
all  the  representatives  of  all  the  progressive  inllucnces  in  Washing- 
ton, and  is  favored  by  Ihe  new  Superintendent  of  Charities,  as  it  was 
by  Dr.  Warner  when  he  was  Superintendent  of  Charities,  for  local 
reasons  which  make  it  easier  for  a  board  than  for  a  superintendent 
oC  charities  to  accomplish  desired  reforms.  But,  as  this  legislation 
will  lake  some  time  for  its  enactment,  even  if  il  is  rccnmniended 
by  the  Joint  Commission,  we  arc  very  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Lewis 
appointed  in  the  mean  lime  to  act  as  Superintendeni  of  Charities. 

The  declaration  of  policy  of  Congress  and  auihorizaiion  for  ap- 
pointment of  Joint  Select  Committee  to  investigate  Charities  and 
Reformatory  Institutionii  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  as  follows  : — 


Dmaicr  or  Colvmoia  ArrxoratATioK  Bili..  makino  ArpaopaiArtoxs  roa 

TKB  ESPBNSKt  OP  THE  GoVERIMKVr  OF  THK  OrmilCT  Ot  COLUMBIA  FOR 

THE  Fiscal  Vear  sKtMNa  Jtmw.,  iS^ 

And  it  it  hvritiy  declared  lo  be  the  policy  ol  the  governiiKBi  a(  ih«  Uali«d 
SiatM  lo  nuke  no  appropriation  of  money  or  property  for  the  purpOH  of  teand- 
l&lt,  mKlniaiTdng,  or  *i<l>ng  by  paymanl  iur  MTvlce*.  «x|>«nMa,  ot  Mbeewlte,  any 
chuith  Of  retlgloit*  denonil nation,  or  any  InMituiioii  or  society  wlitch  li  undet  sec- 
tarian or  vcdeaiauical  control :  and  tl  U  livteliy  oaacted  thai  from  and  aflvr  tbe 
dUtttatli  day  of  Jaiia.  eiKliieca  hundred  and  ninety-etshi.  na  money  appropiialad 
forchaituble  pnrpOMt  in  ihe  DUlrict  of  ColuinMA.  atiali  b«  piud  lo  any  church  ot 
rtiUgiuiu  denomination,  or  lo  any  inaiitatian  or  •octety  which  is  undet  sectarian  or 
Kdeuaalical  coniroi. 

That  a  jolnl  *elvct  ci>mni!ltce  !■  hereby  aulhorlied,  lo  constat  oT  Uirta  ••*»■ 
aion  to  Ijc  appoinlcd  by  the  pmidinKoAccr  of  the  Senate  and  Ihiee  members 
«(  the  llouic  of  Keptctcnlalivv*  U>  bo  appojiilcil  hj  ibo  Speaker  o(  die  HouM, 
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which  mImi  commltioc  shall  mtke  Uivwtigatloo  of  the  i:h.iuiii«a  «nil  refwmaturjr 
liutituiioiu  of  the  Uisiikt  of  Columbia,  ind  especially  of  fbate  for  vrhlch  »ppra- 
priatians  uc  made  by  itiu  acl,  aa  mpects  Itieit  telalions  lu  ih«  ^i.'eniincni  o(  the 
DUtiict  vf  Cnluinbia  and  to  (he  United  Siatei,  wh«(her  by  special  chartei  or  oiher* 
•riic.  ih^r  cfBdency.  iheti  maa^eincni  and  roouiccs,  whelliei  by  apprnpriaiioa*, 
InvcstmcnU.  or  olhtrwise,  and  alio  whai  pordoa.  if  any,  oi  appropmiiont  hcreto- 

f4n  Hud*  lf>  Ikcni  haiA  b«cn  uMd  for  the  piir^M!  of  mainlaininjc  OI  aidinjt  hy 
paymcni  (or  «crvk»,  cxpeiwe*,  or  otheiwiac,  any  church  or  lellglouk  dcnuiiiloailon 
or  any  insiiiuiion  or  socitny' which  is  nndM  (edarian  or  ecdeslaitical  control ; 
wfanhttr  Hucli  cliaritabit  tir  rsfnriiiatiiry  InMltatlons  ara  olTtctivv  and  •corioniica] 
in  ibetr  organiution,  nieibods.  and  cxpen«tltur«  to  provide  for  ilie  poor  and 
desmoletn  the  District  of  Columbia;  whelhiyr  il  is  practicable  for  tb«  commi*- 
tdoncrt  or  other  authcnilj  in  the  Diiinct  lu  make  onlcaclv  or  to  otherwise  provide 
for  such  care  of  ibe  poor  and  desiiiuie  with  any  oi  said  inttilutiDnK.  and.  if  so. 
which  of  them  and  to  «hat  extent,  within  the  lunJtationK  of  the  policy  herein- 
before  declared:  and.  if  not,  the  probable  expentc  of  providing  and  munuining 
public  InMlltiitlon)!  for  such  puipcis*. 

A.    Croup  op  Dzlincjuerts. 

Class  I. — CrimiNals.     Sutc  prisnn  convicts,  March  31,  1891,  371. 

Clasit  3. —  7^e  Vi^HS.  June  15.  i3()7,  jail,  144:  males,  1S6 ; 
females,  58  ;  whites,  35  ;  colored,  309.  WorldiottM.-,  314  :  males,  173  ; 
females,  41 ;  white,  73  ;  colored,  141. 

Clasii  3. —  imnhiirJiHaUj.     230  in  reform  a  loriea. 


B.    GROur  or  DssriTtiTEs, 

Class  1. —  7%e  Aged  Pfoi:  350  (estimated),  June  15,  1897,  in 
various  private  and  scmi-privatc  liomes.  I'berc  are  1 76  innutes  at 
the  almsliuuse. 

Class  a. —  DftfituU  CJtili/reH.  1,000  in  institutions  and  boarding- 
holm's  (estimated). 

Class  3. —  Tke  Sick  and  Injured.  309  adults,  G5  children,  cxclu- 
JMVC  of  infants  under  twxi  ■n'ceks  old,  June  15,  1897. 


C.    Group  or  DerecTtvES. 

Class  I. —  Tht  Blind.    None  reponcd. 

Class  a. —  Deaf-mutes.    30,  June  15,  1S97. 

Class  3. —  J^'eehle-minded  Chiidrtn.     35,  June  15,  1897. 

Class  4. —  The  /nsanr.     710,  June  15.  1897. 
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GEORGIA. 

BY  HISS    AUCK    nOVKIN,  C0BRKSI-ONI>iyC  SBCKETAKY. 

The  bill  for  a  State  refonn  school  was  again  defeated.  There  are 
3,160  insane  patients  for  whose  support  the  legislature  appropriated 
(iSa.ooo. 

The  Women's  Clubs  have  done  rottch  for  the  uplifting  of  the  poor. 
They  have  forincd  themselves  into  a  Federation  of  Clubs,  and 
have  organizccj  lilirary  clubw  and  reading  circleit  throughoui  the 
State.  They  have  established  and  keep  up  a  free  kindergarten  in 
AtLinta.  The  children  have  furnished  and  keep  up  the  children's 
ward  in  the  Grad)'  Hospital,  the  only  ward  for  diildren  in  tlie  State. 

Our  women  have  opened  a  home  in  Atlanta,  called  the  Door  of 
Hope  for  the  unfonunate  women. 


ILLINOIS. 
BV  MISS  JULIA  C.    LATHROP.  COR  RESPOND  I  NO  SKCRKTASV. 


rThe  biennial  ses.Mon  of  the  Illinois  l^slatute  closed  June  4, 
1897.  The  following  laws  bearing  upon  ehartuble  or  eorreccional 
mailers  were  passed :  — 

The  law  of  1893  making  abandonment  of  wife  and  children  pun- 
ishable by  line  or  iinprisonmenl  or  both  in  amended  so  as  to  make 
the  nife  a  competent  witness  as  to  all  matters,  including  fact  of  mar> 
riage  and  parentage  of  children. 

A  law  was  pa&aed  (or  ihe  appc^nimeni,  by  Uie  mayor,  of  police 
matrons  in  cities  of  ifi.ooo  inhabitants  or  o%'cr. 

A  State  Hoard  of  Pardons  was  created,  to  consist  of  three  commis- 
sioners, to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  to  serve  a  term  of  three 
years  each.  The  salary  of  each  commissioner  is  ^1,000,  and  that  of 
the  clerk  of  the  board  the  same  amount 

A  law  was  paued  empowering  school  diMricts  to  maintain,  as  a 
part  of  public  schools  within  their  limits,  one  or  more  claiiHes  for 
deaf  children,  having  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  three 
pupils,  and  authorixing  the  payment  of  Si  so  |>«r  ye.ir  from  the  State 
oommoa-school  fund  for  each  such  pupil,  teacliers  to  be  appointed 
by  Slate  Superintendent  of  Public  Inwruction.  and  required  to  have 
at  least  one  year's  special  instruction  in  teaching  the  de.if. 


1 
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llic  age  to  wbkb  children  may  be  retained  in  lite  Soldiers* 
Orphans'  Home  was  mcreased  from  fourwen  to  sixteen  years,  and  in 
special  cases  to  eighteen  years. 

An  appropriaiion  of  $io,ooo  vras  made  to  the  Soldiers'  Widows* 
Home  "for  one  wing  of  a  new  huilding  to  accommodate  forty 
persons." 

The  civil  service  law  (of  cities  was  araencJc<i.  requiring  that  the 
names  of  Holdicrs  of  the  Ut«  war  who  have  passed  examinations 
ihall  be  placed  at  tlie  head  of  list  of  eti^^tbles. 

The  scope  of  the  child  labor  law  was  enlarged  to  include  mercan- 
tile establishments,  stores,  offices,  laundries,  ma nufnct tiring  cftab- 
lishmeius,  factorie;).  or  workshops  in  its  prohibition  of  employment 
o(  children  under  fourteen  years  old. 

The  c«m|)uIsory  <.-diication  law  w.ts  .somewhat  strengthened  by  pro- 
viding that  the  sixteen  weeks  of  schooling  required  for  every  child 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  must  begin  ac  a  fixed  time 

The  following  arc  among  v.iluable  mexsures  which  were  lost :  — 

A  carefully  prepared  bill  providing  State  care  for  insane,  and  vest- 
ing the  control  of  the  insane  hospitals  in  a  salaried  lunacy  conimis* 
»ion,  closely  following  the  New  York  law:  a  bill  simply  placing  all 
insane  in  caec  of  the  State ;  a  bill  for  an  epileptic  colony ;  a  bill  for- 
bidding the  retention  in  almshouses  of  normal  children  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years,  and  providing  for  a  State  system  of 
supeivi.siona  and  boarding  out :  and  a  bill  providing  that  all  executions 
»hall  take  place  in  a  penitentiary. 

A  yiate  conference  of  chariiies  and  correction  was  inaugurated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Charities ;  and  ihe  first  annual  session 
was  held  at  Springfield  in  November,  1896.  The  proceedings  were 
published  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  president  of  the  conference  for 
the  ensuing  year.  An  awakening  attention  to  charitable  problems 
is  observable  in  Illinois.  It  is  indicated  by  the  interest  sliown 
in  the  conference,  and  is  seen  in  the  marked  incrca.sc  in  study 
of  social  and  charitable  problems,  as  shown  by  the  programmes  of 
dubs  and  societies. 

During  the  year  an  advance  in  the  organization  of  charities 
can  be  seen  not  only  in  the  progress  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chariiies  in  Chicago,  but  in  several  of  the  smaller  citie*  of  the 
State,  where  the  nece»it>-  of  co-ordinating  private  aid  societies 
and  county  relief  is  becoming  strongly  felt. 
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A.    Group  of  Delinoukxtc. 

Class  t. —  Criminals,  (a)  In  Stale  prUonif  (;tt  Joliel,  >i33S,  Apr!) 
30,  1S97  ;  ChftMCT.  946.  April  jo.  1897);  (*)  in  tcfonnatories  (Pon- 
,ac.  1,232,  April  30.  1897).    Total,  3.513. 

Class 3. —  /nsubi^nlintUtt,  {ii)  \n  Bovi"  Kelonn  Schools  (included 
in  return  from  Tontiac);  (^)  in  Girls'  Rcfomi  Schools,  91,  March  31, 

^H  B.    Croup  of  DBSTtTures. 

I^F  Class  t. —  'ITte    indoor  i'9ir.     In  alnuhouscs,  G,ooo  (estimated); 

1,409  in  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  March  31,  1897. 
1^  Class  *.—  Tht  Skk  and  Injured  Poor.     15S  in  State  Kj-e  and  Ear 
^Kiftnoar}-,  Chicago,  March  31,  1S97. 

^ft  Class  3. —  Destitute  CA/yt/nrjv  (not  "insuboTdinate").     435  in  Sol- 
^aier»'  Orphans'  Home,  March  31,  1897. 

i  Class  I. — The  Blind.    309  in  State  institution,  March  31,  1897. 
Class  3. — Deaf-mulet.     jia  in  State  institution,  March  31,  1897. 
Class  3.— 7»^  FeebU-mittJfd.    644  in  State  inslitutifln.  March  31, 

1897. 

Class  4. — TXf  /niane,  (ir)  In  Stale  hospitals,  s>S^3i  March  31, 
1897;  (*)  in  county  a-tylum.*,  1,166;  (<-)  in  county  almshouses,  1.121; 
id)  in  county  jails  3  :  total,  6.874. 


C.    GROtff  or  DnracTivKS. 


INDIANA. 


BY    ERNEST   BICKHEU^   CORKESPOMDIMC  SGCRETAltr. 


The  last  l^islature  en!ic1e<l  more  reform  legislation  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  as  the  following  brief  outlines  will  show. 


Treatuekt  op  Crime  and  CftiutNAis. 


^y  A  new  law,  containing  the  best  features  in  other  States.  convcnstb« 
Southern  State  Prison  at  JcSersonville  into  the  Indiana  Reformatory. 
All  criminals  under  thirty  and  over  sixteen  years  of  age  convicted 
of  any  crioie  cJicept  murder  or  treason  aie  to  be  sent  to  the  rcforma- 
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tOTy  Upon  indetermiDate  sentence.  A  parole  sy^Icm,  iradc-schoola, 
sdioob  ot  letters,  military'  drill,  the  grading  nf  inmates,  u  syM^m  of 
wage-fiaming,  and  other  approved  refonnatory  methods  have  been  or 
soon  will  be  introduced.  Inmates  found  to  be  incorrigible  may  be 
transferred  to  the  State  prison,  to  serve  the  mnximum  term  for  ibeir 
respective  crimes.  The  reformatory  is  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  four  managers,  in  which  the  governor  has  given  equal  rcprc^cnta* 
tion  to  each  of  the  two  great  political  parties.  The  appointment  and 
discharge  of  subordinate  officers  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  .ind  the  law  foibids  any  con.<iideration  of  political 
affiliations  of  applicants  for  position.  Another  law  provides  that  all 
prisoners  thirty  years  old  or  o\"cr,  and  all  of  any  age  sentenced  for 
murder  or  treason,  shall  he  sent  to  the  Stale  prison  at  Michigan  City. 
The  indeterminate  sentence  and  parole  system  are  also  extended  to 
the  prisoners  in  ihe  State,  prison.  Thus  c*-cry  convict  in  a  penal  in- 
stitution in  Indiana,  with  the  exception  of  those  life-sentenced,  are 
eligible  to  parole.  A  third  law  abolishes  all  productive  labor  in  the 
prisons  except  such  as  may  be  employed  to  providu  supplies  for  the 
public  tuitlitution^  As  no  appropriation  was  made  by  Ihe  legislature 
to  purchase  tools  or  equipment  for  the  shops  tinder  Ihe  new  plan  of 
operation,  the  result  of  thi.'i  Liw  may  throw  a  majority  of  the  prisoners 
into  idler>css.  Fortunutclj,  several  importAnl  cnntractl  will  not  ex- 
pire for  some  years;  and  it  is  possible  that  employment  will  bo  pro- 
vided for  a  majority  until  the  needed  legislation  can  be  secured. 
Yet  another  new  law  prohibits  the  keeping  of  jwi-ioners  convicted  in 
United  States  courts  in  either  the  Stale  prison  or  reformatory. 


CarK   of   DePENDEKT   ASt>   NbCLECTBD   CRtLDKEN. 

A  law  was  enacted  rest;iting  and  harmonizing  the  principal  feat- 
ures of  several  statutes,  and  adding  tmponant  new  sections.  Its 
chief  provisions  are :  — 

(i)  Counties  are  authorised,  individually  or  jointly,  to  erect 
orphan  asylums,  supported  at  public  charge,  (i)  Children  may  be 
admitted  to  such  asylums  by  county  commissioners  or  township  trus- 
tees. Those  in  immediate  control  of  the  asylums  may  aUo  admit 
children  if  legally  surrendered  by  parents  or  guardians.  (3)  In  case 
a  child  b  committed  who  has  not  been  legally  surrendered  by  parents 
or  guardians,  the  officers  of  the  asylum  may  petition  for  his  release ; 
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and  ihc  court,  after  hearing  all  interested  parties,  may  give  full  legal 
possession  to  llw  asylum.  (4)  Orphan  nsyluins  are  required  to  place 
their  charges  in  private  families  as  r:ipidl>'  zs  may  be  consiKtcni  wltJi 
the  welfare  of  the  children.  (5)  Those  in  charge  of  the  asylums  must 
report  monthly  tn  the  Itturd  of  State  Charities  the  names,  mrnta!  and 
physical  condition,  and  family  history  of  all  children  rvceivL-d  during 
the  preceding  month ;  the  names  of  all  children  placed  in  families 
during  the  month ;  and  the  name,  addres!^.  occupation,  etc.,  of  such 
families.  (6j  After  Jan.  t,  189$,  it  ia  forbidden  to  keep  any 
child  between  three  and  sixteen  years  old  in  a  county  poor  asylum 
(or  mure  than  ten  days,  (j)  The  Board  of  Stati;  Charities  way  ap- 
pwnt  Stale  agents  to  inspect  and  stipervise  such  orphan  asylums,  to 
search  out  good  family  homes  for  destitute  or  neglected  children,  to 
convey  children  to  9uch  home»,  and  to  vi»ii  and  iniiuire  into  the  con- 
dition and  treatment  of  children  which  ihcy  have  placed  in  families 
or  which  have  been  placed  there  hy  the  agents  of  any  asylum  or  asso- 
cktion  for  the  care  of  children  operating  in  the  State. 

That  prirtion  of  the  taur  which  pro\'idcs  for  orphan  asylums  main* 
tCained  by  ihc  counties  is  substantially  a  re-enactment  of  an  old  stat- 
ute, and  already  forty  of  the  ninety-two  cuimiie^  in  the  State  aie 
mainluining  such  asylums  as  the  law  contemplates.  This  law  was 
prepared  hy  the  Board  of  Stale  Charities :  and  it  is  hoped  thus  to 
secure  many  advantages  of  the  Nfichigan  system  for  de|}eiidcnl  chil- 
dren, while  avoiding  the  disadvantages  incident  to  bringing  many 
i^ildren  loj^elher  in  a  single  institution. 


OrnciAi  Ot;T[>ooK  Rbliep. 


fet1doo^  poor  relief  by  township  overseers  of  the  poor  has  grown 
;  a  prolific  cause  of  pauperism  and  a  hca\'y  burden  upon  the 
tax-payers.  The  number  of  difTereni  perK>ns  to  whom  township 
0%"ersccrs  of  the  poor  gave  outdoor  relief  in  the  year  ending  .\ug. 
31,  i8g6,  was  nominally  71.414.  or  an  average  of  i  to  every  ji 
of  tlie  State  population,  according  to  the  United  States  census  o( 
1890.  The  lolal  supplies  given  for  this  relief,  together  with  the 
cost  of  medical  attendance  at  public  charge,  amounted  to  more  than 
5500,000.  The  law  under  whicli  this  great  abuse  has  grown  up 
gave  township  overseers  of  the  poor.'who  arc  chosen  by  papular 
vote,  unrestricied  authority  to  draw  upon  the  county  treasury  for 
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relief  funds.  Thus  ihc  overseer  was  not  responsible  to  his  neighbors 
tind  friends,  who  elected  bini,  in  his  expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
poor  relief;  while  yet  he  felt  that,  since  other  townships  were  draw- 
il%  fieely  on  the  coimiy  Ire.o&ury,  his  own  friends  and  constituents 
should  receive  their  share  of  the  benefits.  The  Uoartl  of  State 
Cliarilics  devoted  several  years  to  collecting  reliable  data  bearing  on 
the  disiribiilion  of  outdoor  relief,  and  submitted  ihem  to  the  late 
legislature,  togclhct  with  a  draft  o(  a  law  dcaifrned  to  encourage  the 
iutroduction  of  business  methods  and  to  malce  the  overseer  respon- 
sible directly  to  his  constituents.  This  law,  whicli  the  legislatute 
promptly  enacted,  provides  tliat  the  overseer  shall  draw  from  the 
county  treasury  for  ihe  needs  of  the  poor  of  bis  township  ns  in  the 
pn&U  but  requires  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a  tax  shall  be 
levied  upon  his  township  at  a  rate  to  entirely  reimburse  the  county. 
The  ciScct  of  this  law  should  be  that  the  people  of  each  township 
will  be  required  to  shoulder  ihe  burden  of  their  own  poor,  and  will 
know  where  to  place  responsibility  (or  extravagance  or  dislionesty. 

CoupvisoKY  School  Attekoavce. 

A  new  compulsory  school  law  requires  that  all  children  betn'cen 
eight  and  fourteen  shall  attend  some  public  or  priv^ite  sdiool  for  at 
least  twelve  weeks  each  year.  Truant  officers  are  \o  be  appointed 
Uiroughout  iJie  State  ;  and  the  law  may  be  enforced  in  extreme  cases 
by  line  or  jail  sentence,  directed  against  recalcitrant  parents  or 
guardians. 

CiiiLD  Labor. 

Another  new  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  four- 
teen in  manufacturing  institutions,  and  throws  salulary  restrictions 
about  the  employment  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fuurteen  and 
sixteen.  A  State  factory  inspector  will  have  charge  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law,  as  well  as  others  relating  to  the  safct}'  and  sanitary 
condition  of  factory  buildings  and  machinery.  It  ut  believed  tliat 
this  law  wilt  supplement  the  compulsory  school  law  in  an  important 
manner. 


KEroRTS   PROM   ^ATBS 
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Arritration  or  I^bok  Troitiilea. 

The  appoinimeni  of  a  State  Board  of  ArbitTi(ioi)  is  Another  of  the 
Tcfonn  measures  of  the  legislature  in  th«  winter  of  1897.  The 
board  consists  of  ihrec  membera,  two  of  whom  arc  appointed  by 
the  governor ;  and  llw  third  is.  in  each  case  of  arbitration,  ihe  judge 
of  ihe  Circuit  Court  in  the  district  io  which  Ihe  Ubor  difficulties 
have  ari&en.  The  two  appointed  members  of  ihc  board  must  be 
from  (lifFcrcnt  political  parties ;  and  one  must  have  been  for  ten  years 
an  vmptoycr  of  labor,  and  tbc  other  for  the  same  length  of  lime  an 
ctiipioycc.  The  findings  of  the  Arbitration  Board  arc  to  have  the 
.Weight  of  the  findings  of  a  court  of  juslice  to  a  restricted  degree. 

IXMATES  OK  INSTITUTIONS,  KTC..  APRIL  30. 1S9;. 

A.    Group  op  Delinquents. 

Class  1. —  Crimiiiafs.  In  SL-iie  prison.  963,  in  Keformatorj',  8tt. 
All  convicts  thirty  years  of  age  or  over  arc  in  State  prison,  also  in- 
cotngiblcs  under  thirty  and  all  persons  convicted  of  murder.  All 
convicts  under  iliirty,  except  thode  convicted  of  murder,  are  in  the 
Reformatory.  In  county  Jails  on  April  30  were  582  (estimated) 
prisoners.  Of  these,  »  majority  were  auaicing  trial,  many  for 
misdemeanors.  A  large  per  cent  was  composed  of  those  serving 
short  jail  sentet>ces  on  conviction  of  tnisdcnicanori. 

Class  i. —  Tkf  l^ififfut.  The  County  VVotkhause  in  Indianapolis  is 
the  only  workhouse  in  the  State,  Population,  1 14.  Jail  scntcivccs  are 
,     rare  in  Indianapolis. 

Class  3.—  /nsulhanHnaUt.    The  Boys"  Reform  School  had  enrolled 

5&0  inmates,  and  the  Girb'  Reform  School  3&0,  April  jo.      Of  these 

numbers,  57  girls  and  44  boys  were  absent  on  probation,  tea\ing336 

^boyc  and  aoj  girls  actually  present  in  the  schools. 

^^  Class  I. —  Thr  ImliMr  P^ar.  Population  <jf  the  county  poor  asy- 
lums or  almshouses,  3,976,  In  homes  for  the  aged,  stipponed  by 
private  or  sectarian  beneficence,  there  vrerc  estimated  80  inmates  at 
the  date  given.     TIte  desticule  poor  do  not  board  in  families  in 
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Class  ». —  ne  Siek  and  Injured  Poor,  Estimates  reasonably 
accurate  iddicale  that  on  April  30  there  were  in  public  hospitals  in 
the  dilTerent  cities  of  the  State  135  sick  and  injured  patients,  and 
ia  private  hospitals  supported  at  public  cxpctisc  about  100  patients, 
—  325  in  all. 

Class  3. —  Dtililule  ChilJrfn  not  himlforiiinaff,  !n  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  on  April  30  were  610  children,  in  the 
count}'  orphan  as)'luins  were  1,395  diiltlrOr  making  a  total  of  2,005 
children,  sixteen  or  under,  in  the  Stale  and  county  orphanages,  sup- 
ported wholly  or  chiefly  at  public  expense.  In  county  poor  asylums 
at  the  sane  time  were  166  children,  sixteen  or  under.  The  new  law, 
mentioned  above,  prohibits  the  keeping  of  children  in  county  poor 
asylums  after  this  year.  In  orphanages  supported  by  private  or 
-church  beneficence  there  were  800  (estimated)  children.  This  gives 
a  total  of  3,071    citiltlren  chnrged  upon  public  or  private  charity  at 

the  date  mentioned. 

C.       GrOVI*    op    UEfBCTlVKS. 

Class  1. —  The  Blind.  In  the  Stale  institution,  134  pupils.  In 
the  county  poorhouses,  149  adult  blind  inmates. 

Clas*  J. —  The  Dtaf.  In  the  Slutc  School  for  the  Deaf,  311 
pupils.  In  county  poor  asylums  wcic  53  deaf  persons,  all  adults 
with  possibly  a  rare  exception. 

Clil^'s  3. —  The  FecNe^mtndeJ.  In  ihe  Sute  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Vouth,  554  inmates.  Children  sent  to  this  inslitution  re- 
main permanently,  unless  capable  of  sufitcient  education  to  enable 
lliem  to  supixiit  themselves.  None  are  admitted  over  sixteen. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  law  this  institution  necessarily  becomes 
an  asylum  for  the  custodial  care  nf  many  .-idult  feeble-minded.  In 
■county  poor  asylums  831  persons  ate  classed  as  feeble-minded. 
Many  in  this  number  are  senile  through  age  or  intimiity. 

Class  ^—ITtt  fmane.  In  the  four  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  the 
Slate  were  enrolled  3. 1S9  patients:  in  the  county  poor  asylums,  37S 
insane  persons,  some  awaiting  transfer  to  the  hospitals,  while  others 
bave  been  discharged  therefrom  a&  harmless  «*  incurable.  The 
insane  in  the  county  poor  asylums  are  chiefly  chronic.  In  county 
jails,  awaiting  transfer  to  hospitals,  there  were  estimated  to  be  35 
insane  persons.  Indiana  long  ago  adopted  the  policy  of  State  care 
for  Its  insane,  but  its  appropriations  to  build  h06pit:)ls  have  never 
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been  suSicient  to  carry  out  ihis  policy  m  full.  Appropriations  in 
recent  years  have  been  ini^e,  and  the  State  is  now  nearer  the  ac* 
canplishincnt  ui  iis  purpose  (o  biing  all  its  insane  cicie«ns  within 
the  care  of  the  State  than  at  any  previous  time. 


IOWA. 

BV    W.   S.    R.    BURNETTE,  CORKKSJ'OyDINC   SECRETARY. 


I  No  legislation  was  enacted  during  the  year.  The  cities  of 
Dubuque,  Cedar  Rapids,  aod  Des  Moines  each  secured,  through 
Abraham  Shimmel,  a  home  for  the  aged  and  intinn.  The  State  is 
building  an  additional  insane  .isylum  at  Cherokee.  1'he  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  is  building  an  orphanage  at  jlcffcrson. 

Jt  is  impracticable  to  give  correct  figures  as  to  the  popuLition  at 
in5tilutions,  etc. 


KANSAS. 

BY  C.    B.    FAtJLKNER,    FOR   THE   CORRE5PONDINO   SECSeTARV, 


I  The  State  Penitentiary  at  Lansing  and  the  State  Industrial  Re- 
I  (ormatory  at  Hutchinson  were  tliis  year  placed  under  one  board. 
I  The  following  appropriations  were  made  :  for  a  ward  building  at  the 
I  Topelca  Insane  Asylum,  $60,000;  for  additions  to  the  School  for 
I  Feeble-minded  Youth  at  WinAeld,  $30,000:  to  start  manual  training 
at  the  Boys'  Kcform  School  in  TopcVa,  $3,000. 

The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  was  put  into  commission  as  a  State 
public  school  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  (name  not 
changed);  but  a  State  agent  fur  the  home  placing  of  children  was 
denied  on  the  ground  that  a  clerk  was  allowed  the  superintendent, 
who  ought  to  have  time  lo  look  after  the  placing  of  children. 

A  bill  to  regulate  the  work  of  Children's  Aid  Societies,  and  bring 
thent  under  Slate  supervision,  failed. 

A  bill  to  cxu'nd  Uie  work  of  the  Tru&iees  of  the  State  Ch.-iritable 
Institutions  so  as  to  make  them  substantially  a  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  in  addition  to  their  present  executive 
character,  passed  the  Senate  and  failed  in  the  House. 

A  bill  of  the   Kansa^t  Children's  Aid  Society,  auxiliar>-  to  the 
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National  Children's  Aid  Societj",  was  introduced  to  give  said  society 
power  to  lake  children  fiom  Stale  inslitutioRs  and  place  tbem  in 
faomvs.  receiving  S30  for. each  child  ao  placed;  but  this  died 
a  natural  n.nd  proper  deaih  in  the  Committee  Kooro.  An  allowance 
of  $;oa  per  year  u-as  given  to  each  of  the  Children *«  Homes  in  the 
State  operated  by  cliurch  or  private  chanty,  and  \ht  same  amount 
to  the  Kansas  Children's  Home  Scxict)',  to  encourage  it  in  doing  its 
proper  work. 


LOUISIANA. 
Sy  UICHCL    KEVMANK,   COItitESK>NDIira  SBCltBTAIty. 

Our  legislature  was  not  in  session  this  year. 

The  last  year  wa^  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  field  ot  charity 
and  correction  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Our  Charity  Organization  ^ocici)- has  been  put  on  a  firm  basis; 
aod,  though  ihe  progress  of  the  work  i*  slow,  we  are  encouraged  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  most  important  charitable  societies  of  all 
denominations,  and  success  will  surely  crown  our  ciTorts  in  the  near 
future. 

A  free  kindergarten  association  has  been  established;  and  already 
two  line  free  kinderganen.s  are  doing  excellent  work,  not  only  in 
redeeming  children  of  the  slums,  but  in  training  kindcrganners. 

A  prison  assoeialion  has  been  formed,  and  some  of  our  best  men 
and  women  are  encouraging  this  work,  so  much  needed,  not  only  in 
our  city,  but  in  the  whole  South.  Our  city  authorities  attd  prison 
officials  are  friendly,  and  will  help  us  to  introduce  the  needed 
reforms. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  State,  outside  of  New  Orleans ; 
but  I  am  confident  that  public  opinion  will  be  strongly  in  favor  of 
laws  for  the  amelioration  of  our  penal  institutions,  which  our  legisla- 
ture of  next  year  will  enact.  Twice  we  have  tried  to  get  a  law 
passed  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Doard  of  Charities,  without  success. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  shall  succeed  llic  third  time. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  held  in  New  Orleans,  hfarch  4-7,  was  a  great  success. 
It  was  not  attended  by  a  large  number,  but  those  present  are  surety 
among  the  best  of  the  land;  and  their  excellent  work  has  already 
had  hnc  results  in  the  whole  iiouth. 
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Besides  the  creation  of  the  local  Charity  OrganiEatioD  Society, 
Che  Free  Kindefgarten  Attsociation,  and  the  Prison  Association,  a 
Soulhern  conference  has  i>ecn  (ormcd  to  meet  in  Nashvilic  next  fall ; 
and  a  bright  future  in  the  nobtc  work  is  anticipated  through  the 
whole  South. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  lind  words  strong  enough  to  thank  tny 
friends,  who  made  the  sacrifice  of  their  time  and  money  to  assist  us 
in  our  work.     May  God  bless  them ! 


UELINQIIENT  AND  DErJiKUENT  CLASSES. 
A.     Groi;)*  ur  DKLiKQt;xNn. 

Slate  convicts,  as  per  last  report,  serving  sentence  in  the  Slate 
Penitentiary,  1,046  ;  petty  convicts  serving  sentence  in  workhouM  and 
jails,  monthly  avcrngc,  796;  total,  i,&43. 

Juvenile  dcliiiquonts  in  Uic  Boys'  House  of  Refuse  during  last 
fiscal  year,  300;  house  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (girls),  231  i  total 
number  of  juvenile  delinquents  during  year,  531, 

B.  Group  of  DESriTirrE*. 

Class  I. —  7'Ae  AgfJ  J'/vr.  Inmates  of  Shakespeare's  Alms- 
house and  of  the  Little  SiMers  of  the  l^oor,  approximate  num- 
ber, 500. 

Class  s. —  DtilituU  Children.     In  private  asylums,  j.ooo. 

Class  3, —  Tht  Sii  i  Poor.  Kept  in  the  Charity  Hospital ;  daily 
average,  715  patients.  Total  number  of  patients  during  the  year  (in- 
door),i).528,  Total  mortnliiy,  m  per  cent.  Outdoor  clinics  ren- 
dered medical  and  surgical  attention  to  20,248  patients,  to  whom 
64,745  consultations  were  additionally  given. 

C.  Group  or  Dsfkctives. 

Pupils  in  School  for  the  Blind,  36:  pupils  in  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  IJumb,  931  insanp  patients  under  treatment  in  State  asylum, 
1,019. 
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MAINE. 

Br  UBS.   L.   H.   H.   STEVENS,   COKKESPUNDING   SDCRKTARV. 

A  bill  pASScd  forbidding  sale  of  cigarettes  to  tJiosc  under  twenty- 
one,  .ilso  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  A  bill  passed  raising  age  of 
protectioD  Erom  founeen  to  sixteen  years.  .An  unsucce^ful  effort 
was  made  by  tKe  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  to  secure  the 
esi3bli5hment  of  a  reformatorj-  prison  for  women.  A  rest  home  ha» 
beeti  established  for  young  women  at  Auburn,  Me.  A  new  insane 
hospital  (Statr)  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Etangor.  \  new  cottage 
far  giirts  has  been  built  at  Good  Will  Farm,  also  a  chapel. 

A.       GttOUl*  OF    DCLINQUEKTS. 

Gas$  I. —  Criminals,  June  15,  1897,  there  were  in  the  Maine 
State  prison  iSi  men,  6  women,  and  13  insane  not  convicts. 

B.     Group  of  DssmurBS. 

Clius  3. —  Dtttitule  Chiiiirtn.  I  iisliiuttons  continue  to  do  good 
■work  for  children.  Work  for  this  class  al^o  done  by  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  in  its  department  of  "Securing  Homes  for 
Homeless  Children." 

Class  3. —  IntHberJinahs.  The  Refonn  School  for  Boys,  a  Slate 
institution  situated  at  South  Portland,  has  at  present  146  boys.  Of 
these  11;  arc  in  ihc  main  building,  and  29  at  rarringtoa  Cottage 
A  new  cottage  is  in  proccM*  of  erection. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  a  State  institution  situated  at 
Hallowcli,  has  (J3  girls  in  the  two  buildings.  A  departure  in  the 
government  of  thi»  institution  is  tlie  appointment  of  a  woman  as 
superintendent  instead  of  a  man.  ix\  formerly.  The  legislature  passed 
a  bill  thi>i  winter,  making  a  girl  eligible  to  the  school  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.     Formerly  the  limit  was  fifteen. 


C.    Group  of  DKruCTivEs. 

Q.\x%&^.-~  Deaf -mutts.    A  new  dormilory  for  the  deaf  school  at 
Portland  was  first  occupied  Jan.  1,  189&.   At  the  last  session  of  the  leg- 
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islature  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  school  building  frotn  the  city  of 
Fonlaad,  and  thai  the  State  assume  entire  charge,  responsibility,  and 
maintenance  of  »cho»).  The  school  will  be  governed  by  a.  board  of 
6vc  trustees  appointed  by  the  goi'ernor.  The  term  of  altendnnce 
for  pupils  was  increased  from  ten  to  twelve  years.  At  present  there 
are  63  pupiU  in  the  itchuctl,  representinjj  nlinost  every  county  in  the 
Slate ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  the  dormitory  will  probably 
be  taxed  to  its  full  capacity. 

Class  4. —  Tie  /titans.  The  superintendent  says  it  is  his  opinion 
(hat  the  number  of  insane  in  Maine  is  less  than  it  ms  twenty  years 
ago.  The  last  legislature  did  not  proWde  for  further  construction  of 
the  new  hospital  at  Bangor. 


MARYLAND. 


KV    MISS    KATE  M.  UCLANS,  fORRESPONDIIfO  S«:RrrARr. 


I  There  has  lieen  no  session  of  the  legislature  since  the  last  Con* 

forencc.     The  friends  of  reform,  however,  look  (or  some  important 
action  by  the  legislature  at  the  biennial  session  o(  1898. 

A  State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  will  be  held  in 
lialiimorc  during  November,  1897,  under  Ihc  joint  auspices  of  the 
Charity  Orgamication  Society,  the  Association  for  the  Impro\'ement 
t^  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Poor  uf  iiilt'i- 
m«rc  City.  Probably  the  most  important  measure  to  be  considered 
will  be  a  bill  providing  for  State  care  of  the  insane.  Maryland  last 
year  look  one  step  in  the  direction  of  State  care  by  the  piiichase  of 
&  large  farm,  "Springfield."  in  Carroll  County,  uhcrc  State  Insane 
Asylum  No.  i  has  been  begun  on  the  cottage  plan,  the  tM  nvuxnion- 
house  being  utilized  for  an  administration  building.  Already  49 
patients  have  been  sent  to  "  Springticld,"  14  of  them  having  been 
cmasferrcd  from  the  overcrowded  wards  of  Bay  View  Inxant;  Hos- 
pital of  the  Baltimore  Almshouse.  The  purchase  of  this  valuable 
property  makes  it  possible  for  the  State  to  assume,  .it  any  lime  in 
the  future,  the  care  of  all  its  insane.  In  its  lut  report  (December, 
1896)  the  State  Lunacy  Commission  says  that  the  sixc  and  charac- 
ter of  the  "  Spnngheld  "  property  will,  under  the  cottage  system, 
which  has  been  started  on  a  modest  scale,  furnish  shelter,  comfort, 
and  employment  to  "at  least  5,000  patients."     There  are  at  present 
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in  counly  nlm.shouses  and  jniU  l«ss  than  500  pauper  insane.  Fred- 
Click  County  "Montane  Hospital"  has  145  patients,  and  Bay  Vivw 
Insane  Hospital  Baltimore,  401,  So  tlial  State  care  of  the  insane 
in  Maryland  is  now  only  a  matter  of  cducaling  public  opinion  in  the 
knowledge  o(  Maryland's  defective  and  vague  lunacy  laws,  o(  her 
neglect  of  the  defective  and  ailUcted  classes,  and  of  the  need  for 
changes  Iwlh  in  law  and  custom.  The  past  vear  there  has  been  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  care  of  insane  paupers  at  Bay  View  Hos- 
pital. Baltimore:  and  better  bathing  facilities  and  other  salutary 
cbangea  are  reported  froin  srvecal  public  county  in»iitu(ton»v 

In  Riltimore  City  the  mayor's  non-political  appointments  to  un- 
paid city  bcurds  have  shown  good  results;  The  only  woman  ap> 
pointed  on  the  jail  board  at  once  directed  her  aileniion  to  tJie  boj-s, 
and  (pending  the  erection  of  a  proper  house  of  detention  for  chil- 
dren) has  been  able  to  orfrantze  a  school  for  the  children  detained 
in  jail,  thus  keeping  them  occtipied  and  out  of  contact  with  the  adult 
prisoners.  One  result  of  a  reform  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Poor  has 
been  the  improvements  at  the  city  almshouse.  I'he  latest  and  most 
important  change  was  the  appointment,  on  May  3,  of  Mr.  I^uis  F. 
Zinkhan,  a  trained  charity  worker,  as  superintendent  of  Hay  View 
Asylum.  Such  an  appointment  would  have  been  a  political  and 
practical  iinix)«sil)iltty  in  lialtimore  until  this  year,  and  the  results 
of  bis  administration  should  be  watched  for  with  interest  by  all 
who  believe  in  scientilic  and  saviu];  work  among  our  defective  and 
dependent  classes. 

'I'hc  llonrd  of  Tolice  Commisaioners  have  this  spring  shown  com- 
mendable energy  in  eiccuiing  the  laws  in  regard  to  street  beggars. 
As  a  result,  many  annoying  and  demoralisting  sight:^  have  disappeared 
from  public  view:  some  beggars  have  left  Baltimore  to  return  to 
their  own  legitimate  homes,  some  have  been  forced  to  work,  some 
have  found  comfortable  quarters  at  the  almshouite,  and  a  small  re- 
siduum of  "  woithy  "  cases  are  cared  for  by  private  pensions  admin- 
tstcrcd  through  the  Charity  Organitation  Society. 

The  city  council  of  Baltimure  has  before  it  (June  zo)'  an  impor- 
tant urdinatvce,  on  which  favorable  action  is  prumi«>ed.  which  will 
concentrate  in  the  Uoard  of  Trustees  of  the  Poor  the  power  to  super- 
vise and  control  city  beds  in  nine  19)  subsidized  hospitals.  This 
privilege  has  in  the  past  been  shared  by  the  policv  magistrates,  who 
are  State  and  not  municipal  othccts,  and  had  led  to  ccitain  detinitc 

*U  nHnuioc  r«ut4  ttaulu  nwt  niJMlittofy, 
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abuMS.  The  proposed  change  in  regard  to  the  itupervision  of  city 
hospital  beds  is  in  the  line  of  intelligent  municipal  rclorm,  and  Hill, 
It  is  hoped,  be  (olluwed  In  the  near  future  by  a  genccal  teurganJKa- 
tion  of  the  public  ch»nt/  of  It-iUimore.  by  which  the  city  will  be 
granted  the  right  of  supervision  over  ail  private  institutiotis  receiv- 
ing city  money  and  coring  for  public  charges,  cither  minors  or  adults. 

The  statistics  in  rcg^krd  to  Maryland's  Jehnfutals,  deslitutrt,  and. 
de/ectii'es,  ate  imperfect  and  unreliable. 

In  regard  to  A.  Cla»$  i,  it  may  be  mated,  generally,  that  there  are 
about  1.850  criminals  in  the  House  of  Correction,  the  Pemtcniiary, 
the  Ualttmore  City  Jail,  and  the  1 1  county  jails. 

Of  .A.  Classes  z  and  3,  reports  do  not  separate  the  rkious  and  the 
insultorJimite ;  but  it  ix  itafe  to  »tate  there  are  about  ■•joo  of  these 
two  classes,  in  y  reformatories,  public  and  private. 

Of  Group  It,  ClaKS  1,  Af^cd  Poor,  there  arc  probably  t,ooo  in  the 
almshouse,  and  in  several  private  intitituiion»  in  llaltimore.  The 
number  of  agtd  /■aor  in  counties  is  not  known. 

Of  Group  K,  Classes  3  and  3,  and  Group  C,  Classes  i,  3,  and  j, 
it  is  impossible  to  send  ittatistics  of  any  value.  The  Slate  only  cares 
for  a  fraction  of  her  feeble-minded  children,  in  one  single  institution 
at  Owings  Mills,  Italiimore  County, —  inin.ites  69. 

Group  C.  Class  4,  is  given  in  the  foregoing  report. 

^^B  MASSACHUSETTS. 

^f  RV   JOHN    D.    WKLI.S,    ACHMO  COB RCSrOMDING  SECRSTARr, 

I        A  D«w  law  rests  In  the  Commiftsioners  of  Prisons  the  release  on 

I    parole  of  State  prison  convicts. 

I'he  number  of  prisoners  engaged  upon  industries  at  present  es- 
tftblished  in  the  prisons  has  been  hu  restricted  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  new  forms  of  CDiploymcnt  to  keep  the  prisoners  at 
work. 

A  new  law  provides  that,  in  nil  towns  where  paupers  are  supponed 
otherwise  than  in  a  workliousc  or  almshouse,  such  contracts  shall  be 
made  for  their  support  as  will  secure  Ute  proper  care  and  mainte- 
nance.  Pull  records  must  be  kept :  and  vimIs  must  be  made  by  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  to  each  place  where  the  paupers  are  kept 
at  leaat  once  every  three  months ;  and  records  of  »ucb  visits  and  of 
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the  condition  of  tbc  paupers  visited  must  be  kept.     The  Board  of 
Lunacy  and  Charity  i»  given  power  to  enforce  thiii  law. 

A  law  of  189;  estubli^lies  sep»rAie  depanmenig  in  Boston  for  tJie 
care  o(  city  children,  paupers,  insane  persona,  and  criminals, 
to  be  called  respectively  the  Children's  Instiiutions  Department, 
the  I'auper  tn^litutions  nepariineni,  (he  Insane  Hospital  Depart 
-meDt,  and  the  Institutions  KegiMratioo  Ucpanment,  each  depart- 
ment, except  the  two  last  named,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  a  board 
of  seven  tnistees,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  I>e  women. 

A  new  law  reqoires  that  in  cointnitlin};  and  transferrin};  patients 
to  and  from  in<^ane  ho!>pital$,  where  practicable,  attendants  from  such 
institutions  shall  be  employed  instead  of  oilicets  of  the  law  not 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  female  nurses  or  attend- 
ants shall  accompany  women. 

In  1S96  the  governor  apjK>inied  a  commission  to  investigate  our 
public  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions.  This  commission 
recommended  the  establishment  —  in  place  of  the  present  Jtoard 
0/  Lunacy  and  Cliarily  —  of  a  Slate  Board  of  Insanity,  a  IVparlmcnt 
for  Children,  and  a  State  Board  of  Charity,  also  that  the  distinction 
between  county  prisons  and  State  prisons  be  done  away  with,  and 
all  the  prisons  placed  under  the  Mipcrvision  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Prisons.  'J'hey  offered  other  recommendations  with  regard  to  the 
seilletnent  laws,  the  probation  laws,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  charities  of  the  State.  All  these  iccunimendaliuns,  with  the 
bills  accompanying  ihcm.  were  referred  to  the  next  General  Court. 

At/ull  Crimina/s. —  Inmates  of  State  prison.  8j<>  ;  of  Reformatory 
Prison  for  Women,  334;  of  Massachusetts  Keformatory,  995  ;  of  la 
county  prisons,  jails,  and  houses  of  correction,  4,589;  at  the  State 
Farm,  604;  total  prisoner.^  ",35  >■ 

Jui^nife   Ojfmdtrt. —  in    reformatory   schools,   385;    boarded   or 
placed  in  families,  i,ti8;  total,  1,503. 

Oihfr  Children. —  State  charges,  1,403  ;  town  charges  («slimated), 
850 :    lolal,  3,355. 

Thr  Atittit  Sane  J*«or. —  In  State  Almshouse  and  State  Farm,  S60 ; 
in  l(K-al  ahmhouses  (estimated),  3,800;  in  families  (estimated),  715; 
total.  5.3S5. 

7!tc  Feeble-mindtd  and  Idiatk. —  In  the  Wallham  School,  428  ;  in 
bimilies,  etc.  (eHiimated),  430^  total,  85B. 

Jtuanf.~~\n  hospitals  and  asylums,  6,360;  in  local  almshouses 
(estimated),  1,000;  in  families  (about),  150;  total,  7,510. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Br  1>R.  JKKES  A.   POKT,  CORKESPONDINO  SECRKTARV. 

Fopulation  of  Michigan  (1895),  3,241,641. 

Th«  Slate  legiiilaiufe  meets  bieunially,  and  recently  adjourned 
(May  39,  1897),  this  session  being  the  shortest  on  record,  with  one 
exception. 

The  niost  important  bills  pertaining  to  charities  and  corrections 
thit  cnm«  before  Eh«  legislature,  niid  the  action  taken,  were  as 
follows :  — 

1.  To  abolish  contract  labor  in  prisons,  and  work  convicts  on 
toads  ^^th  ball  and  diain.     I>cFe3ted. 

2.  To  restore  capital  puiii>limcnt.     Ucfcatt'd, 

3.  To  make  mandatory  the  cmploymcnl  of  female  physicians  at 
the  axyliims  for  tlic  insane  stn^  the  Home  for  the  Feehle-minded 
and  Kpileplic-     Defeated. 

4.  To  place  two  women  on  each  asylum  board.    Defeated. 
j.  To  require  mntrons  at  jails  and  police  stations.     J*as»cd. 

6.  To  submit  plans  of  jails  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  niid 
CoiTcctiun&  (or  Iliclr  approval.     Passed. 

7.  To  provide  for  the  commitment  of  insane  girls  in  the  Stale 
Industrial  School  for  Girln.  to  the  Slate  Insane  Asylum.     Passed. 

8.  To  provide  partial  payment  by  relatives  for  palients  in  insane 
asylums,  as  the  Trobale  Court  may  determine.     Passed. 

9.  To  provide  a  penally  for  disobeying  the  law  for  separate  con- 
finement in  jails.     Defeated. 

10.  1'a  repeal  the  law  permitting  visitors  to  prisons  by  paying  a 
fee.     Defeated. 

11.  To  permit  appeal  from  Probate  to  Circuit  Court  in  cases  of 
insanity.      Passed. 

■3.  To  provide  for  unsexing  certain  defective  and  criminal  per- 
son*.    [>efeated. 

13.  To  restore  definite  terms  of  appointment  of  prison  wardens. 
Defeated. 

14.  To  provide  for  marking  and  labeUing  prison-mnde  gnods. 
Defeated. 

1$.  To  provide  an  asylum  for  Kent  County  under  State  super- 
vision.    Passed. 


4^6     mreirrv-FopsTH  NArro^iAL  conference  of  CHARtTies 

No  imponant  charitable  organization  or  institution    hns   been 
established  duiing  [he  past  year.     ■ 


DELINQUENT  AND  TJEPENDENT  CLASSES. 
A.     Gkoui'  ok  Delincuewts. 

CUss  I, —  Criminals.  The  number  committed  to  prisons  (year 
ending  June  30,  1S96)  was  1,106;  average  number,  2,184. 

Class  3. —  7tt<  Vi(it>us.     Xo  separate  report. 

Cbss  3. —  FntHborSttatft.  [nmatcs  in  the  Stale  Industiial  School 
for  Boys,  June  jo,  1896,  5.-t9  ;  average,  53s;  in  the  SL-iie  Industrial 
School  (or  Girls,  June  30,  1896.  374-.  average,  z6o:  totals.  &13 
and  792. 

B.     Group  op  Destitijtes. 

Class  I. —  7&  Agtd  Peor.     No  separate  report. 

Class  3. —  Deftiiufe  Childrtn.  State  Public  School  at  Coldwuter, 
June  30,  i8i)6,  tjj  children, —  m  boys  and  i6  girls.  Out  on  trial, 
143  (91  boys  and  51  girk);  making  a  total  in  immedinle  care  of  the 
school,  379. 

Class  3. —  Tttt  Si(A  and  /nJureJ.     No  sepvate  report 


C.    Grouf  of  Defectives. 

Class  1. —  The  Blind.  Attendance  (or  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  105.  In  (he  State  school,  the  State  census  shows  404  blind 
persons  under  ivfcmy-one  years  of  age.  It  is  thought  by  many  there 
should  be  a  compulsory  attendance  law  for  the  blind  as  for  other 
children. 

Class  2. —  Dfaf-mu((s.  Average  number  in  the  State  school, 
3601  total  enrolled,  381;  total  number  gone  out  from  llie  acliool, 
1,161,  only  3  of  whom  (so  far  as  known)  arc  unable  lo  support 
themselves,  and  this  becau-te  of  other  afflictions. 

Class  3. —  'ilte  FatU-minded.  .Average  number  in  the  State 
home,  189,  This  is  a  new  institution,  designed  to  care  for  epilep- 
tics also:  but  none  of  ihl<:  class  have  been  admitted.  A  grant 
of  Sf8,ooo  was  made  fur  an  epileptic  cottage  for  1K97.  The 
demand  for  admission  for  both  classes  is  very  pressing,  amounting 
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to  25  a  month.  Then!  are  on  tile  fioo  applications.  Total  admis- 
sions (0  tinte,  3 1  o, —  I  o]  males  and  1  oH  («inales. 

Class  4. —  TAe  Ituam.  Wholv  number  in  asylums,  4,1 14;  whole 
number  in  pourhouses,  117  :  total,  4,331. 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  and  County  A^nts  was  held  at  Rccd  Cil)-,  Mich., 
Ucc,  g  and  10.  1896.  Many  inlvrcstin';  and  valuable  papers  were  pre- 
sented, notably  one  by  the  bishop  of  Western  Michigan,  Rt.  Rev. 
George  D.  Gillespie,  D.IX,  chairman  of  the  board,  on  "Twenty- 
five  Vcars  of  the  Hoard  of  Corrections  and  Charities,"  iri^'ing  a  brief 
history  of  its  work  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  The  vener- 
able bishr^  has  been  an  active  and  valued  member  of  tlie  board  lor 
more  than  twenty  years,  his  Arst  commission  bearing  date  of  Jan.  1, 
1877. 

The  "  Ptngree  Potato  Plan "  was  agata  successfully  carried  out 
during  the  season  of  1896,  at  a  cost  of  f;i.4oo,  provided  by  the  city 
fA  Detroit.  The  committee  having  the  work  in  charge  estimate  the 
value  of  crops  raised  at  upward  of  f 30,000;  number  of  acres  cul- 
tivated, 421  ;  nnd  number  of  families  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  975. 

MINNESOTA. 


BV    DR.    WILLIAM    W.    FOtWBLt^   CORItESPON[>IIlC  SKCKKTARr. 

The  legislature  of  1897  passed  a  law  "  to  fix  the  legal  residence  of 
insane  persons,  paupers,  and  otiier  dependents,"  under  wluch  it  is 
Ihe  duty  of  Uie  State  lioard  of  Coireclions  and  Charities  to  investi- 
gate and  determine  the  proper  rcMdcncc  of  insane  persons,  paupers, 
aiKl  other  dependents,  and  return  to  tlieir  homes  those  who  arc 
found  to  be  residents  of  other  Slates  and  countries.  This  work  is 
ah-eady  assuming  considerable  proportions;  for  many  non-residents 
have  drifted  into  the  State,  cither  accidentally  or  by  design.  The 
Stale  Board  has  appointed  Mr.  VV.  A.  Uatcs,  a  lawyer,  as  their  agent 
for  such  cases;  and  alieady  ten  or  twelve  persons  have  been  de- 
ported. The  policy  is  to  return  only  those  whose  residence  can  be 
positively  determined,  and  in  all  doubtiul  cases  to  correspond  in 
advance  with  theauihortlies  of  other  Sutes.  The  law  expressly  pro- 
vides for  reciprocity  with  States  adopting  similar  legblation,  and  the 
board  accepts  cheerfully  cases  from  other  States  which  are  shown  to 
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belong  in  Minnexntx.  Thus  satisfactory  relations  have  been  cstab* 
lished  nilh  the  adjacent  Sta.tcs. 

The  legislature  of  1895  provided  for  a  fourth  hospital  for  insitnc ; 
but  a  lii.v-sension  iirose  ifiis  year  over  the  proposed  location,  and  no 
apfyropnalion  for  building  was  made.  'I'be  kgi^aturc  instructed  the 
Slate  Board  nf  Corrections  and  Charities  to  investigate  the  Wiscon- 
lin  s>*3lcm  o(  inning  (or  tiie  chronic  insane  in  county  asylums.  A 
sharp  reaction  has  begun  in  tlie  State  in  favor  of  the  Wisconsin 
system,  ami  it  may  be  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  1X99. 

Charity  orgtinicntiun  90cictii.*s  are  torniing  in  some  of  the  smaller 
cities.  In  Lc  Sueur  an  Associated  Charities,  embracing  the  city  au- 
thorities, the  benevolent  and  fraternal  nrders,  and  the  churches,  his 
been  otgjniied,  and  is  reported  to  be  working  well. 

The  Minnesota  Conference  of  Charities  was  held  at  Red  Wing. 
A  signilicant  fact  was  the  atlt^ndituce  of  ten  delegates  front  the 
States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin. 

A.      GrOCP   op    DELmQfENTS. 

Class  I. —  Criminals.  In  Stillwater,  50S ;  in  State  Reformatory, 
140;  in  jails  and  lockups,  iift;  total,  S66. 

Class  3. —  The   l'i/iitns.     In  workhouses,  elc,  349. 
Class  J. —  /nsuberdinitus.     In  State  Training  School,  379. 

B.     Group  or  DEsrtTtrTES. 

CIU9   1. —  T*e  Ag<ii  Poor.     In  homes,  etc.,  196. 
Class  2.—  Pocr  Persons.     In  county  pooiliouscs,  517. 
Class  3. —  Desiittitt  Children.     In  State  institution  at  Owatonna, 
304  ;  in  private  institutions,  763  ;  lotal,  967. 

Class  4. —  7%e  Si<k  ami  /nJurrJ.      In  t£  hospitals,  859. 


C     Grovp  or  Dkfkctivks. 

Class  I, —  School  for  the  Blind.  61. 
Class  a, —  School  for  the  Deaf,  220. 
Class  3. —  School  (or  the  Feeble-minded  Children,  518. 
Class  4. — The  Insane.     In  State  hospiuls,  3.013.     No  in&ane 
counqr  or  privaK  inMinitions. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


BV    ;.    L.    I'OWKK,    CORKKSPONntNC   SCCKXTAKY. 

Since  my  cotnmunicatioa  of  h&t  siiiiitncT  there  has  been  no  legis- 
lation in  >Iis»Udippi  in  the  lines  of  charities  and  correction,  A 
bill  that  p;i»»«<i  both  Hou»«s  o(  the  l^isUture  in  IklaKh.  iStjfi, 
providing  for  3  reforinniory  for  juvenik  oflfenders,  reached  the 
governor  too  late  for  action.  I'bc  legislature  will  be  called  in  extra 
seiUiion  on  tlie  3oth  inst. ;  and  th«  governor,  it  is  thought,  will  disap- 
prove it  because  of  some  objectionable  provisions.  At  any  rale,  the 
authors  of  the  measure  are  not  sanguine  of  executive  approval 

There  are  some  100  negro  boys  now  in  (he  Pcniccntiary  under 
twenty  years  of  age;  and  some  are  apprehensive  that  the  provinion* 
of  the  bill  would  make  tlie  Reformatory  such  an  attractive  place  tliat 
the  temptation  to  qualify  for  adini&«ion  would  be  very  great,  and 
thai  the  State  would  lind  an  elephant  on  its  hands.  Itul  the  fact 
that  the  legislature  passed  llie  bill  shows  that  public  sentiment  is 
favorable  to  making  some  provision  for  the  correction  and  care  ol 
juvenile  olTenders, 


MISSOURI. 

BV   MISS   MARV    B.    PBRKV,  CORRESPONDING  SBCBETARV. 

I'bc  legislature  of  1S97  established  a  Slate  Board  of  Charities 
and  Curredion,  composed  uf  six  members,  two  of  whom  are  uoinen. 
The  board  has  supervision  of  alt  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory 
institutions  whidi  receive  aid  partly  or  to  whole  from  State,  city, 
and  c'lHintie^.  An  emergency  clause  gave  it  thv  opportunity  to 
begin  work  at  once ;  and  a  number  of  coumy  jails  and  poor  farms, 
as  well  as  city  and  Slate  instiluttons,  have  received  its  personal 
attention.  County  boards  may  be  established  in  all  cities  of  less 
than  too.ooo  poptilation,  having  the  car«  of  all  outdoor  relief,  and 
dispensing  aid  from  the  poor  funds. 

The  welfare  of  children  was  considered,  by  a  law  punishing  per- 
aon!i  celling  spirit unii.t  liquors  to  minors  without  written  permission 
from  their  lawful  guardians.  Children  under  fourteen  years  were 
restricted  from   working  in  manufactories  detrimental    to    health. 
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The  county  courts  were  given  pouners  of  removing  children  fiom 
immoral,  inhuman,  and  inicmiKratc  parents,  and  placing  thtm  with 
reliable  individuals  or  in  institutions.  The  age  of  protcctioQ  was 
raised  to  twcnt>--one  years. 

A  parole  law  was  peiiiKd,  authariKing  circuit  and  criminal  courts 
and  the  Court  of  Criminal  Correction  in  St.  Louis  to  parole  any 
person  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  a  jail  sen- 
tence :  also  to  parole  persontt  under  luemy-five  years  o(  age  who  may 
have  been  convicted  of  any  felony,  except  murder,  rape,  arson,  or 
robbery.  The  act  confers  the  same  power  on  courts  having  appeal 
jurisdiction  from  justices'  courls;  and  in  such  cases  ihe  parole  (xiwer 
may  be  exercised  by  the  appellate  court  before  the  convicted  is  tried 
in  that  court,  or  where  he  is  serving  the  sentence  of  dit  justices' 
court. 

The  act  auihoriies  two  paroles  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  petniits 
absolute  discharge  after  at  least  six  oionUis  of  pacolc,  and  require* 
final  disposition  of  such  eases  after  two  years  of  parole ;  that  is,  the 
court  must  cither  grant  ab.s^olute  discharge  or  bsue  execution  o£ 
sentence.  In  felony  cases  the  parole  may  continue  ten  years,  hue 
the  convicted  person  must  give  bond  for  appearance  in  court  at  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  term.  In  such  cases  no  absolute  discharge 
cau  be  granted  under  two  years;  and,  if  after  the  expiiaiioii  of  tea 
years  of  parole  no  action  is  taken  by  ihc  court,  the  connoted  person 
is  absolutely  discharged  by  failure  of  the  court  to  act.  and  citizenship 
is  restored. 

The  court  can  at  any  time  cancel  parole,  and  issue  executing  sen- 
tcncf.  This  law  does  not  go  into  effect  until  June  20.  Its  con- 
stitutionality ha?>  been  questioned  by  some  prominent  lawyers,  on 
the  ground  that  it  attempts  to  confer  powen  upon  the  judiciary 
which  the  constitution  of  Missouri  delegates  to  Iho  cxcciiti\x-. 

Most  of  our  institutions  are  inherited  from  1876,  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Scheme  and  Charter.  They  are  now  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  institutional  people  ;  iind  the  question  is  being 
agitated  of  erecting  a  number  of  new  ones,  for  «hich  ways  and  means 
are  being  devised.  The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  received 
an  appropriation  of  $?o,ooo  for  a  new  site,  and  propose  to  sell  their 
old  building  for  $150,000.  The  school  closed  with  160  pupils  out 
of  a  population  of  z.ooo  blind.  The  State  cares  for  34^  deaf 
children,  and  has  a  population  of  1,600  thus  afllictcd.     The  Indus- 
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trial  Scliool  for  Girls  at  Chillicoihe  has  7S  inmates.  The  Boys' 
Kciorm  ^chuol  at  IkKinvHIlc  numbers  358.  Tbc  House  of  Refuge  in 
Si.  l.ouis  has  73  girts  and  153  boy&.  The  warden  of  our  one  State 
Pen iientinry  is  now  required  to  classify  the  9.300  conviciK,  in  their 
work  and  itlccping  apartnicnts.  according  to  their  reformation  and 
teptiiation  as  made  known  to  him. 

The  Bertillon  system  of  identifying  criminals  has  been  put  in 
opcmtioa  in  our  St,  Louis  police  department.  The  insane  cared 
for  in  our  Slate  asylums  number  about  3.300.  The  Insane  Asylum 
No.  I,  at  Kulton,  hiw  been  converted  into  a  homieopalhic  institution. 
Our  jail  population  is  about  3.000.  The  workhouse  in  St.  Louis 
has  517  degenerates;  the  poor  farms  in  die  Slate,  about  3,000. 
"niese  include  iiged  jxwr.  feeble- minded,  and  inianc,  deaf,  and  blind. 
Our  orphan  asylums  and  homes  care  for  about  1,000  children, 
not  including  500  placed  by  the  Missouri  Home  Societ)-. 

The  Confederate  Home  at  Higginsvillc  ha.s  become  a  State 
eleemosynary  institution.  An  appropriation  mas  made  for  the  sup- 
port and  mainlcnance  of  n  F'cdcral  Soldiers'  and  S.iilors'  flome  at 
St.  Jimes. 

It  goes  w'ithoul  emphasis  that  our  women's  clubs  arc  broad  in 
their  work,  and  animated  with  the  desire  to  produce  the  best  results 
under  existing  conditions.  They  have  assisted  the  civic  authorities 
in  cleaning  our  streets,  have  placed  works  of  art  in  our  public  schools, 
and  are  establiiihing  travelling  libraries  throughout  the  Slate. 

Our  State  Hoard  of  Charities  and  Correction  i$  catablisliing  a 
bureau  of  statistics. 

There  is  an  awakening  in  our  State  to  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
unfortunate  people  among  us,  and  many  of  our  repa-tciitative  men 
and  womvn  are  earnestly  studying  tbc  perplexing  question  of  how 
best  to  deal  with  them.  Mitisouri  held  its  flr^t  conference  of  chari- 
ties and  correction  in  December.  1896. 


MONTANA, 

BV    UKS.    y*.   H,   CUMUrNS,  SBCPSTAKV    OP  SrA1V    BOARD  OF   CttAKITtltS 

ANt>   RErORM. 


The  StJiIc  Board  of  Charities  and  Rcfonn  has  visited  the  various 
State  institutioits  during  the  past  year  with  a  view  10  making  a  report 
to  the  next  legislature  as  to  plans  and  changes. 
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The  institiicions  of  Montana  are  exceUe^^  considering  their  short 
existence  and  the  sm;ill  amooni  oi  money  at  tlu-ir  dUpOMil.  This 
board  is  hampered  in  its  work  by  a  lack  of  funds  to  carry  it  on. 
There  is  ro  printed  report  of  the  board  since  its  organization. 


NEBRASKA. 

BV   A.   W.  CrJlSK.  CORRK^POlfniKO  SECRETARV. 

Tliree  of  our  State  institutions  were  affected  by  acts  of  the  Icgis- 
Inlurv.  The  lloini;  for  the  Friendless  and  the  MiKord  Indu»tn:tl 
Home  wtire  both  removed  (rem  the  conlri>I  of  private  charitable  or- 
gariiziitions,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Public 
I^nds  and  Hiiildings.  It  wis  further  provided  thnt  the  govvrnor 
shall  api>oint  superiniendeniii  and  such  other  olHccr^  as  may  be 
needed,  *nd  also  a  visiting  and  advisory  board  of  live  for  each  insti- 
tution, whose  travelling  expenses  for  a  visit  each  quarter  shall  be 
paid  by  the  State. 

By  act  of  the  legislature  it  was  determined  that  the  prisoners 
of  the  Slate  rcnilenliarj-  should  W  under  tJie  direct  control  of  the 
Slate,  and  thai  .ill  cunir;icts  (or  prison  labor  should  be  done  away 
with  as  soon  ns  possible.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  warden 
should  furnish  employment  to  all  prisxmcrs  who  arc  abli;  to  work,  and 
that  the  prison  should  be  made  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible, 
ll  was  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  our  last  legi<latiire  favored  this 
policy,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  in  all  pn>bability  the  I'enitciiliiry 
would  become  self-supporting  the  coining  year,  and  il>e  State  be 
relieved  of  every  dollar  of  expense  for  its  mainleniince.  This  policy 
precludes  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  much  in  the  way  of  refor- 
niaiion  for  the  pri»oncis. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  do  away  with  the  Soldiers'  Home  at 
MiUord  because  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  at  Grand  Island 
is  abundantly  sutficicni  in  pruvide  for  all  the  old  soldiers.  This 
attempt  failed  for  political  reasons. 

An  effort  was  made  to  secure  passage  of  a  bill  creating  a  State 
Board  of  Charities,  Tliis  also  failed.  We  believe,  however,  this 
can  be  accomplished  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

A  Stale  Conference  of  t.'harilics  was  organized  at  the  State  Capi- 
tol Feb.  10,  1897.     The  ailetidance  was  laiget  and  the  interest  in 
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the  mov«men(  gr«ater  th.in  was  expected.  We  were  honored  by  the 
presence  of  H.  H,  Hart.  General  Secretary  National  Coivfrrence  of 
Charilies  and  Correction,  whose  advice  and  instruction  in  mctbnds  of 
oTgnniintion  were  greatly  appreciated,  and  whoae  able  nddresn  in 
Representative  Hall  of  tlie  Slate  Capitol  before  members  of  the 
lcgi.slatuTc  and  others  resulted,  as  wc  believe,  in  much  good.  No 
■  Otbcr  new  organi/ntion  has  been  cllected  tlie  past  year,  and  no  new 
rnovemeiits  in  charitable  u-ork  have  been  inaugurated. 


A.     Group  Of  Delikqubxts. 

Class  I. —  CrimiHa/t.     We  hare  but  one  prison,  the   State  Pcai- 
I  tentiary  at  Lincoln.     The  average  number  of  inmates  for  the  paat 
[year  has  been  305.     It  thus  appe^ars  thai  in  our  popubtion  r>f  nearly 
1,150,000  we  have  a  small  number  of  prisoners.    The  largest  num- 
'      ber  of  inmates  at  any  time  was  316. 

^      Class  i. —  The   Vuiout.     It  is  impossible  in   Ncbmtdta  to  i«ccure 

^definite  information  conccininK  this  class.     I^rovision  has  recently 

been  made  titat  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  send  otil  blanks 

to  ihe  county  oflkials  of  each  county  (or  the  purpose  of  securing 

accurate  information   concerning   this   c!a<)3.     1>ne  year   from   this 

I  lime  we  sJutI  be  able  to  give  the  infuimation  desired. 
Class  3, —  /HruhonHma/ft.  W'c  have  three  Slate  institutions  for 
inMibordinales :  one  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys  al  Kearney, 
tbe  average  number  of  inmiles  being  an  1  one  Girh'  Industrial 
School  at  Geneva,  average  number  of  inmates  89;  the  Milfotd  In- 
dustrial Home,  for  ^tb  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty, 
average  number  tA  inmates  36  adults  and  13  infants. 
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B.      GROC/'P   or   DtSTlTUTgR. 

Class  X, —  771c  Aged  /tvr.  Are  partly  provided  for  in  one  of 
our  State  institutions,  the  Home  for  the  Friendless.  While  this 
tn^tution  is  designed  especially '  for  destitute  chiUlren.  a  limited 
number  of  old  people  are  admitted.  Many  of  this  class  arc 
taken  care  of  in  county  poorhooscs.  The  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  Omaha  supports  an  Old  Ladies'  Honie,  where 
about  30  are  cared  for.  Only  one  other  uich  institution  exists 
ia  tbc  State,  and  less  tban  a  dozen  are  cared  for  ia  that  one. 
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lliese  small  homes  are  not  under  denominational  control,  neither 
do  tJicy  receive  any  help  from  the  State  trcasun-. 

C\ma  2.  —  DrsfituU  Chlliiren.  The  Home  foi  the  Friendless  at 
Lincoln,  snppone*]  by  the  State,  has  about  162  inmates  on  the 
average.  1'his  institution  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  plac- 
ing children  in  piii^ie  homes,  »cndittg  out  some  single  ^-cars  as 
many  &*,  130.  H  i-i  lil:e  a  temporary  shelter  for  children.  A  few 
of  Ihc  inmates,  however,  arc  permancDt  charges.  The  I'abitha 
Home  at  Lincoln  is  under  tlic  direction  of  the  I^thcran  Church. 
The  Mother.*'  Jewel*  Home  at  York  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Methodist  denominalion,  and  with  iheir  new  buildings  and  large 
farm  the  managers  arc  well  equipped  for  the  work.  The  priraarj* 
ihought  in  the  institution  i^  tempor.iry  care  for  the  children,  and  tlien 
to  place  them  in  Clirisiiiin  homes.  The  character  of  each  child  is 
carefully  studied  in  outdoor  life  and  work  on  the  farm,  in  some  cases 
for  several  monihs;  and  (he  child  iy  then  pl.iccd  in  a  private  home. 
There  is  one  Catholic  Orphanage  in  Omaha.  Tcmporarj-  care  for 
children  is  also  furnished  by  the  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
Omaha,  and  a  fevr  children  are  taken  c:irc  of  in  poorhouses.  The 
rest  of  the  work  on  behalf  of  destitute  children  in  the  State  is  accom- 
plislicd  by  the  Children's  Home  Society  and  the  Children's  Aid 
Society. 

Classes  3  and  4.—  The  Sttk and  Jnjurf,1  Poor.  Have  no  provision 
made  for  them  by  the  State.  Whatever  is  done  for  these  classes  is 
largely  by  private  hospitals  under  denominational  control.  The 
Lutherans  support  one  at  Lincoln.  At  Omaha  the  St.  Joseph 
Catholic,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
Episcopalian  Hospitals  are  performing  fnnnd  semces.  The  coimty 
officials  in  many  of  the  counties  asust  tliese  classes  at  tlie  poor- 
houses.  At  Omaha  a  large  count]'  hospital  is  maintained.  While 
the  city  of  Omaha  refuses  to  grant  any  assistance  to  the  destitute 
poor,  some  assistance  is  given  to  the  sick  and  injured  poor.  No 
other  city  government  in  the  State  renders  any  assistance  to  these 
classes. 

The  Associated  Charities  of  Omaha  and  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  Lincoln  have  commended  ttiemsclves  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  public,  and  arc  well  known  throughout  the  State  (or  the  good 
services  performed  by  Iheni.  The  charity  organization  sentiment 
hax  been  steadily  growing ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  stringency 
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flf  tKe  times,  many  new  orpanixations  would  have  been  effected  tn 
Ihc  smaller  lown*  and  cilies  throughout  the  Stale.  The  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  the  county  oflicialM  and  these  orgnniz^tions  in 
tmaha  and  Lincoln  has  been  steadily  iBcreASing. 


C.    CIroup  op  Defectives. 


Clau  I. —  7^  /mlitute  for  Ike  BUnd.  An  average  attendance  the 
,t  year,  76.  This  institution  is  an  " industiiai  home"  and  an 
educational  institution. 

Class  1. —  Thf  fHsliiuu  for  tht  Diaf  and  Dum{i  at  Omaha.  Aver- 
i.«ge  attendance,  i$4. 

('U^s  3. —  The  insane  poj^ulation  in  Nebraslta  has  not  increased 
the  past  year,  apparently,  as  ii  did  the  year  before.  ^Vc  have  three 
institutions,  which  are.  however,  in  a  crowded  condition.  The  Ne- 
br3Hl<a  Hospital  for  Insane  has  had  ^^\  as  the  average  number  of 
inmates.  The  Norfolk  Hospital  for  Iniiane  ha.s  bad  an  average  of 
300  inmates.  The  Asylum  for  Chronic  Insane  ai  Hastings  has  had 
,an  average  of  537  inmates.  Quite  a  number  of  others  are  cared 
for  in  county  poorhotises  and  by  private  charities,  and  a  few  are 
lodjied  in  county  jails. 

Class  ^. —  Tfie  Pfel'tt-mnultii.  The  Institution  for  Feeble-ntinded 
Youth  at  Beatrice  has  Imd  an  average  of  208  inmates  the  past  year. 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

BV   MRS.    I.    H.    BLODGETT,  CURRESPONDINO  SKCttKrARV. 

The  legislature  of  1897  gave  increased  powers  to  the  State  Ekiard 
[of  Charities  ;  and  they  now  "  inspect  all  State  and  county  diaritable 
[or  correctional  institutions,  except  the  State  piivon  and  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  at  Concord,  and  report  to  the  governor  and  council  and 
legislature  biennially  the  result  of    their  inspection,  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  such  changes  in  existing  laws  as,  in  their  judgment, 
,  llie  public  good  requires." 

The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  committed  to  phitan- 
llhropic  «'ork  ax  opportunities  come  to  its  notice. 
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A.    Group  or  Dklinijuents. 

Class  1. —  Criminals,  tn  State  prUoo,  i58  men  and  4  women :  id 
sixteen  county  jniU  and  ten  Houses  of  Correction  ire  1711  total 
prisoners,  564. 

Class  3. —  Vftiiiut.  Drunkards  and  prostitutes  are  committed  to 
jaiU  or  houses  of  correction ;  tramps,  to  jailit  or  Stale  pri»on,  at 
Ihe  discretion  of  the  court. 

Class  3, —  iHiubordinaltt.  Arc  sent  to  State  Reform  or  Industrial 
School  at  Manchester,     igo  inmates,  34  of  thexe  girlie 

B.  Group  or  Drstitutss. 

Class  I. —  Aged  and  Infirm  I'ear.  Are  in  ten  county  almshouses 
to  the  number  of  950. 

Class  3. —  Deititttte  Children.  Are  Warded  in  private  families  or 
placed  in  institutions  till  priv:tte  homes  can  be  secured.  3S4  have 
been  removed  from  county  almshouses  in  a  year.  Tbcre  arc  is 
institutions,  Catholic  and  Ptotcstantf  700  children,  46  remaining  in 
county  almUiDuscs,  746  in  all. 

Class  3. —  Tht  Siek  and  Injured.  50  in  private  hospitals,  of  which 
there  are  1  o  in  almsKouse  hospitaU. 

C.  Group  of  DxpxcrivEa, 

Class  1. —  Bliad.  15  children  In  Massachusetts  schools  at  State 
expense. 

Cliiss  3. —  Dei/  and  Dumb.  31  are  in  three  different  training 
schoDls  at  State  expense. 

Class  3. — J^tbk-mitided  ChiSdrtn.  3  in  Massacliusetts  school  at 
Waliham,  33  In  county  almshouse;  total,  >6. 

Class  4. —  Tht  Imam.    715  in  State  and  county  insane  asylums. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

BV   MRS.    EMILY    E.    WILUAMSON,  COKRKSPOfJDING  SKCRKTARY. 

The  kgtslatuic  of  Nc*  Jersey  met  Jan.  4,   1S97,  and  adjourned 
Mardi3i.     During  the  session  it  created  a  commi^ion  to  inquire 
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ito  the  condition  of  the  dcpcndcnl  children  in  almshouses,  etc.  The 
iveraor  appointed  to  serve  on  the  commission  Mr.  Hugh  F.  Fox, 
ajor  Paul  Quirk,  and  Mrs.  E.  E  Willuinson.  It  will  be^n  n-ork  in 
June,  and  nill  investignte,  visit,  and  inspect  evcrj*  institution  where 
chitdicii  are  kept  at  public  expense,  and  will  report  to  the  next 
legislature  some  plan  to  rcinove  children  from  the  almshouses  and 
provide  for  State  or  county  care  in  schools  of  industry.  At  present 
there  arc  445  children  in  the  almshouses. 

The  bills-  of  the  Penal  Commission,  appointed  by  a  previous  legis- 
lature to  establish  the  probation  system  and  indeterminate  sentence, 
were  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  but  through  an  unfortu- 
late  drcumstance  Vrcre  -not  properly  engrcMsed.     They  will  therefore 
go  over  another  year,  which  is  deemed  most  unfortunate  by  every 

OIK. 

The  vei)-  best  elemcat  (men  and  women)  in  the  State  i>  rep* 
rei^enied  on  the  State  boards. 

I'he  State  institutions  are  in  »n  excellent  condition  and  well  man- 
aged.   They  are  the  following :  — 

State  prison,  at  Trenton ;  Sute  Reform  School  for  Roys,  at  James- 
State  Industrial  School  for  Oirls,  at  Trenton;  State  flospitals 
the  In.-Kine,  at  Morristown  and   Trenton;  State  Institution    for 
CeeblC'Riinded  Women  and  Girb,  at  Vincland. 


The  county  institutions  arc  as  follows  :  — 

3  hospitals  for  insane,  in  Essex,  Hudson,  and  Camden  Counties  ; 
I31  jails;  2  pcnitcnti.irics,  in  Hudson  and  F.ssex  Counties;  1  work* 
^louse  faiu),  in  Mtrcer  County;  37  almshoiues. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  total  almshouse  cases  are  3,600.     ' 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  State  institutioa  for  the  cnre  and 
^cation  <rf  dcaf-mulcs.  supported  frnni  the  srhool  fund  ol  the  State. 

le  pupils  are  received  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one, 
aiMl  the  Ieii]*lh  of  term  allowed  is  five  years. 

The  Sute  prison  under  its  new  kee|>er,  Mr.  S,  M.  Moore,  is  ad- 
mirably managed.  It  ha.-%  1  ^oi^  inmates, —  993  mnk-$  and  jo  females. 
During  the  year  there  have  been  in  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Jamesburg  550  hoys.  At  the  State  Industrial  School,  which  is  the 
New  Jersey  Kefona  School  for  Girb,  there  are  in  the  school  119; 
out  at  service,  3a, —  making  151  under  their  coatioL 
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The  feeble-minded  are  well  cared  for  in  the  State  institution  tor 
women  end  girls  and  in  a  private  institution  for  boys.  The  Slate 
institution  has  for  nupcrinicndeni  and  medicftl  director,  Mary  J. 
Dunlap,  M.[).,  tlie  only  iniitilutitin  in  the  State  superintended  by  ft. 
woman. 

'ITic  value  of  co-operation  has  nolnble  object-lessons  in  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Newark,  the  Charity  Organizaiion  Society  of 
Bayoone.  and  the  Organized  Aid  Association  of  Platnfield.  The 
Associated  Chanties  of  Newark,  a  city  of  30o,ooo  inhabitants,  h.is 
the  cu-operation  of  the  churche»,  privaie  charities,  and  ;;ilsu  of  the 
city  ofHcials.  The  value  of  the  work  done  by  this  oiganixation  can 
hardly  be  estttaated.  Newark  has  few  paupers,  a  very  stnall  number 
of  inmates  in  the  almshouses,  all  of  whom  are  old  and  inlirni.  Chil- 
dren are  never  detained  there,  but  always  placed  in  homes  and 
institutions  in  a  short  time.  There  is  verj-  little,  if  any,  overlapping 
of  relief;  and  ihh  is  entirely  due  to  the  efficient  work  done  by 
the  Charily  Organization  Society. 

'ITie  city  of  Plainfield  has  bought  a  farm,  beautifully  located,  for 
its  paupers.  The  word  "  almshouse  "  is  »ot  mentioned  :  it  is  called 
thc"Plainticld  Industrial  Home  for  the  foor."  This  title  hag  caused 
the  applicalinn.s  to  (all  olT  one-half,  showtngf  that  the  word  "indus- 
trial "  produced  ihe  desired  efTecl. 

The  State  Charities  Aid  .Association  of  New  Jersey,  which  has 
under  its  supervision  tlte  State,  county,  city,  and  town<^hip  instiiu- 
liuns.  is  preparing  an  exhaustive  statistical  report  of  the  classes 
carod  for  at  the  tax-payers'  expense.  They  will  report  to  the  legis- 
lature next  year  the  number  of  first  coiniQitnients  to  the  jails,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  prisons,  with  histories  of  the  cases,  also  of  those 
commiiicd  to  the  almshouses,  and  will  include  the  date  of  admission, 
name  of  inmate,  color,  occupation,  age,  citizen  or  alien,  conditions 
producing  pauperism,  intemperance,  etc.,  and.  as  f.tr  as  possible,  his- 
tories of  the  fathers  and  moUiers  of  the  children  that  are  found  in 
the  institutions. 

The  only  college  settlement  in  New  Jersejr  is  the  Whittier  Kousc, 
■  74  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

BV    REV.    MARV   }.    BORDEIf,    CURRESPUXDIHG    8KCRKTARV. 

There  have  been  no  new  charitable  organizations  undcTtakeii  la 

|2Jew  Mexico  during  the  p^tl  ycai.     All  State  appropriaiions  have 

Kcn  reduced,  which  renders  tlie  work  still   inorc;  dilTicull  tu  suMaiii. 

I'he  legislature  would  not  consider  any  new  measures,  owing  to  deficit 

reasury. 

NEW  YORK. 

OY   HOMER    FOLKS,    COKKESPOIfDIVU   SECRETARY. 

The  further  development  of  the  new  system  of  regulating  grants 

public  funds  to  private  institutions  is  the  imponant  feature  ol  the 
]).i»i  }-ear.  The  Revised  Constitution  provides  that  no  public  money 
shall  be  paid  for  inmates  of  private  institutions,  except  such  as  are 
received  and  retained  pursuant  to  rules  established  by  tfie  State 
Bu.ird  of  Charities.     Under  these  rules  each  institution  Is  required 

make  a  full  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  concerning  each 
inmate  reoeive<l,  with  natne,  age,  sex,  names  and  reiiidence  of  par- 
ents etc.  No  child  is  10  be  retained  as  a  public  charge,  unless 
accepted  in  writing  as  such  by  (he  local  authorities  charged  with  the 
relief  of  the  poor ;  and  all  such  acceptances  must  be  ret>ewed  yearly. 

In  Match,  1896,  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York 
it)-  appointed  live  agents  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  tbe 
jKirents  uf  9,000  children,  for  whose  acceptance  or  rejection  the  de- 
partment under  iticse  rules  became  responsible.  From  March,  1896, 
;o  October,  1896,  these  agents  investigated  8,616  diildrcn,  of  whom 
I,  i02  were  not  .icccpted  as  proper  public  charges,  their  parents  being 
cither  non-residents  or  able  and  proper  persons  to  support  their  chil> 
drcn.  As  each  child  was  supported  by  the  city  at  an  expense  of  $104 
or  $ito  per  year,  the  yearly  saving  amounted  to  not  less  than 
f 1 14.000.  There  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the  census  of 
nearly  all  institutions  which  care  foe  destitute  children  at  public 
expense. 

Gradually  during  the  past  year  other  counties  have  estnbltxhed  a 
similar  system  of  investigation  and  control  by  local  offiocrs.  In  addi- 
tion the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  appointed  a  staff  of  inspectors, 
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whose  duty  it  U  both  to  iospect  institutions  and  make  inqutnes  as  to 
the  family  tiistory  of  certain  inmaies  iherein.  In  his  report  of  May 
19.  1897,  the  State  Inspector  of  Charities  says  that  in  nine  institu- 
tions in  New  York  and  Kings  Counties  special  inijuiry  has  been 
made  concerning  the  ciicumstances  of  all  chitdreo  who  hnd  been  in 
institutions  more  than  five  years.  The  inspectors  made  133  visits 
to  institutions,  614  visirs  to  families,  interviewed  1,579  children,  and 
effecied  the  discharge  of  309. 

This  system  of  supervising  grants  to  private  institutions  bids  fair  to 
remove  the  vcr)-  grave  abuses  heretofore  enisling  in  this  Stale. 

Last  year,  purituani  to  legislation  obtuined  by  tlic  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  New  Voric 
Cit)'.  with  its  17,000  inmates,  was  broken  up  into  three  parts, — 
the  7,000  ia.iane  patient:t  transferred  to  the  St^te  ;  the  4,000  pris- 
oners placed  in  a  department  of  corrections;  and  the  public  hospitals, 
almshouses,  and  institutions  for  children,  with  a  total  population  of 
about  6,000,  reorganized  as  a  department  of  public  chariticH.  Under 
tliis  new  administration,  material  improvement  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  in  these  institutions. 

Under  the  act  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  New  York 
Brooklj'n.  Richmond  County,  and  part  of  Queens  County,  a  radical 
Teo^(anizAtion  of  the  public  charities  in  the  whole  territory  will  take 
place  next  January.  In  Greater  New  York  there  is  to  be  a  depart- 
mcnt  of  public  charities  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of 
three  salaried  commissioners.  One  of  these  is  to  have  "adminis- 
trative jurisdiction"  over  the  institutions  in  the  present  New  York 
City,  one  is  to  hnvc  adroinistrattve  jurisdiction  in  K.in^  and  Qticcns 
Counties,  and  tlie  third  is  to  have  charge  of  the  institutions  in  Rich- 
mond County.  The  three  are  to  act  as  a  boArd  in  framing  rules  for 
the  government  of  the  depnrtmeni  as  a  whole,  in  passing  upon  the 
annual  budget,  and  in  initiating  building  operations. 

The  Department  of  Public  Charities  of  New  York  City  estab- 
lished and  maint.-i!ncd  during  the  past  winter  a  lodging-house  for 
homeless  men,  which  was  operated  most  successfully.  1'hc  circum- 
stances of  the  lodgers  were  investigated  ;  and,  as  a  result,  about  Soo 
were  committed  to  the  workhouse  during  the  winter.  The  former 
police  station  lodging-rooms  have  remained  closed  since  March,  1896, 

Little  legislation  of  importance  was  enacted  during  the  session  of 
1897  lucept  the  Greater  New  Vorkclurter.  An  important  bill  author- 
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iztnp  the  State  DoanI  of  Charities  to  establish  rules  and  re^L-tlions 
for  dispensaries  was  piu^d.  but  was  not  approved  by  the  governor. 
A  most  unwixe  bill,  proposing  to  Authorise  the  Society  {or  the  Pre- 
rention  o(  Craelty  to  Children  in  New  Vork  City  to  return  children 
who  had  been  coinniiiicd  to  institutions  to  their  parents,  and  to 
authoriie  the  city  to  pay  to  the  partfnis  the  sainv  .amount  it  had  been 
pa>'ing  lo  the  institutions,  thus  (.•stabii'ihing  a  system  of  public  out- 
door relief,  was  passed  by  the  legislature  during  the  last  days  of  Ihe 
KetLiion,  hut  was  not  approved  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  failed 
to  become  a  law.  Late  in  the  session  a  bill  was  introduced,  author- 
izing the  State  Board  of  Charities  to  establish  lules  for  the  pLicing 
out  of  children,  and  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  place  out  any  child 
in  violation  of  such  rules.  It  was  amended  so  as  to  require  that  in 
every  caite  the  child  should  be  placed  uiih  a  family  nf  its  own  relig- 
ious faith.    The  bill  paswd,  but  was  not  signed  by  ibe  governor. 

tt  wilt  be  remembered  that  our  last  report  noted  (he  completion  of 
the  Sute  haspital  >ystem  for  the  insane  and  the  abolition  of  the  last 
of  the  county  asylums.  The  legisiatuK  of  1S97,  more  generous 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  levied  a  tax  of  one  and  one-tenth 
mills  for  the  support  of  the  insane  and  the  improvement  of  the 
hospitals.  This  tax  will  yield  about  $4,900,000,  of  which  nearly 
$4,000,000  will  be  required  for  maintenance,  leaving  about  (1,000,- 
000  fur  Rcvi-  buildings,  repaih),  nller.-iliuns,  etc. 

On  Jan.  1,  1897,  a  new  constitutional  provision  relating  to  prison 
labor  took  effect,  requiring  that  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  in- 
mates of  pitsons.  penitentiaries,  jails,  and  reformatories,  shnll  not  be 
sold  or  disposed  of  except  to  the  State  or  to  civil  divisions  of  the 
Slate.  An  effort  nf  the  Prison  .'Association  to  secure  a  repeal  of  this 
dangerous  amendment  was  unsucces»ful.  It  has  now  been  enforced 
five  months :  and.  though  the  machinery  necessary  for  its  ftiU  cnforc«- 
nient  has  not  yet  been  set  in  motion,  it  is  only  too  plain  that  ihe 
worst  apprehcn»ions  of  the  prison  reformers  are  lo  be  realized.  The 
wardens  of  the  prisons  have  earnestly  sought  lo  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  their  wards  at  work  with  only  one-third  enough  work. 
Classes  in  wood  carving,  siuiie  cutting,  printing,  and  in  th«  Spanish 
language,  and  even  an  Ajt  School,  have  been  established  in  the  va- 
rious prisons  of  the  State;  but  the  shops  are  stilt  a  pitiful  sight.  In 
the  Penitentiary  on  Blacknell's  Island  tliere  is  the  usual  "pottering" 
apology  for  tndastiy.     There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement 
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in  Mveral  of  the  lockups  and  jails  of  th<  State  duriBR  the  past  year. 
The  Department  of  Orrcction  of  New  Vork  City,  under  authority 
granted  by  the  le^&lature,  bas  begun  the  erection  of  a  new  city 
prison,  to  coiit  some  $800,000,  built  on  the  site  of  the  Tombs, 
the  picturesque  but  very  inadequate  and  unsanitary  city  prison, 
which  has  been  a  disgrace  to  New  York  City  for  half  a  century. 

The  various  public  ngencies  of  the  State  ntid  eity.  working  together, 
have,  during  tlie  past  year,  actually  blotted  out  an  alleged  charitable 
institution  managed  for  private  gain,  and  which  had  received  lar^e 
»nms  of  money  from  the  city  of  N'cw  Vork.  The  Ladies'  Deborah 
N'ursery  and  Child's  Frotectory  was  established  in  1&6S  for  destitute 
chiklren  committed  to  it  by  DiAgistTatcs,  and  receii*«d  from  the  city 
Jio.j  per  year  for  each  such  child.  An  investigation  made  by  the 
State  Hoard  of  Charities  showed  that  it  was  practically  managed 
by  the  membeis  of  one  family,  one  of  whom  owned  the  projierty 
and  rented  it  at  a  good  figure  to  the  institution,  another  furnished 
the  supplies  of  meat,  another  the  groceries,  etc.  Out  of  the  money 
received  from  the  city,  the  institution  had  saved  enough  to  accumu- 
late property  sufficient  to  rent  iind  furnish  several  buildings  and  Co 
purchase  some  real  csiaic.  An  investigation  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  City  disclosed  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
institution  as  wretched  in  the  extreme.  An  investigation  by  the 
Charities  Department  disclosed  the  further  fad  thai  the  parents  of 
half  the  children  were  well  able  to  support  them,  and  proper  |>er. 
sons  so  to  do.  On  charges  prefcinrd  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  superintendent's  son  was  convicted 
of  abduction,  and  sentenced  to  Slate  prison  for  five  years.  On  ac- 
count of  the  unsanitary  conditions  the  Health  Hoard  qiuranlincd 
the  institution.  The  Charities  Department  returned  half  the  chil- 
dren to  their  parents.  The  unsanitary  condition*  continuing,  the 
Health  Board  ordered  the  removal  of  the  remaining  childicn  to 
other  institutions.  The  comptroller  suspended  payments  from  the 
city:  and,  after  ine/Tcctiial  efforts  to  rehabilitate  itself,  the  institution 
gave  up  its  charter,  and  died.  May  the  recent  history  of  this  insii- 
lotion  serve  as  a  sufficient  warning  to  any  that  may  be  tempted  to 
pursue  a  similar  policy. 

The  societies  for  relief  of  ihc  poor  in  tlicir  homos  have  had 
heavier  demands  upon  their  workers  and  means  during  the  past 
year  than  at  any  time  since  the  winter  of  1893-94.     Many  families 
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hose  «iving»-bank  accoums  :icle<l  ihem  over  two  or  three  years  of 
hard  liinea  wtrc  left  the  past  winter  witJiout  resourc**.  One  result 
of  this  situation  was  the  opening,  by  a  sensational  newspaper,  of 
free  soup-kitchens  and  station;!  for  the  free  distribution  of  food. 
The  same  journal  warmly  supportc-d  the  Salvation  Army  in  ils  prop- 
osition to  establish  a  scries  of  lodging-houses  at  a  very  nominal 
ate  for  lodgers.  After  extended  discussion  in  the  newspapers  and 
elsewhere,  both  enterprises  were  abandoned.  An  important  event 
of  the  year  was  the  appointment  by  the  police  depanincni,  early  in 
February,  of  twelve  special  ofiicers  to  patrol  the  streets  in  citizens' 
ctuthes,  and  airesl  professional  bejjftars  and  vagrants.  Two  such 
officers  were  assigned  to  each  of  the  six  police  courts.  I'hcir  in- 
structions were  identical  wilh  those  of  the  special  olTicers  of  the 
Charily  Organization  Society,  who  have  been  working  for  tlie  pa&t 
fifteen  years.  They  were  to  warn  persons  seen  begging,  and  refer 
those  believed  to  be  in  real  need  to  the  nearest  office  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  If  afterward  found  begging  or  in  other 
evidence  of  vagrancy,  the  ofTcndcr  is  arrested,  and  arraigned  for 
coinmilmcnt  to  the  workhouse.  This  plan  has  proved  effective,  the 
city  having  been  more  free  from  door  and  sidewalk  beggars  than  at 
Rny  time  in  recent  years. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  also  made  by  the  investigation  of 
eviction  cases  in  twn  crowded  East  Side  cinl  courts,  at  the  original 
suggestion  of  a  labor  leader  in  response  to  the  head  worker  of  the 
Nursca'  Settlement,  asking  plans  (or  really  helping  those  suffering 
from  the  business  depression  of  the  winter.  These  cases  were  being 
disposed  of  on  btisy  days  at  the  rate  of  two  per  minute.  As  the 
magiMrate  had  do  opportunity  to  learn  the  facts  aside  from  the  evi- 
dence given  by  persons  interested,  more  leniency  was  shown  in  some 
cases  than  was  proper,  while  in  others,  serious  hardships  resulted. 
The  plan  now  is  to  secure,  two  or  three  days  in  advance  of  the  trial, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  tenant  to  be  evicted.  A  'visit  is  then 
made,  to  learn  if  there  is  sickness  or  lack  of  employment,  also  the 
reputation  ol  the  tenant,  duracler  of  the  rooms,  etc  On  tJiis  in- 
formation a  rooommeodation  is  made  to  the  magistrate,  who  bos 
usually  acted  in  accordance  ihercu-iih.  Since  May  15  the  work  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  with 
volunteers  frooi  ibe  Untversity.  College,  and  Nurses'  Seltlcmenls, 
with  results  so  satisfaaory  that  it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  work  to  the 
Other  civil  courts  next  autumn.    The  Association  for  Improving  the 
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Condition  of  the  Poor  has  sm  industrial  scttlcmeni  through  which 
some  departments  of  its  relief  work  are  conducted,  and  enter|Mises 
to  improve  the  general  condition  uf  the  poor  are  tnainuiined.  The 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company-  has  made  gratifying  progreis 
in  buiiding  model  tenements,  and  providing  suburban  homes  for 
workingmen.  On  the  whole,  the  year  has  been  one  of  steady  and 
substantial  gain  toi  all  well-directed  charitable  enterprises. 

The  inmates  of  the  charitable  institutions,  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
and  penal  institutions  in  the  State,  at  a  given  date  in  189;  and  1S96, 
were  orttcially  given  bj-  the  State  Board  o(  Charities,  the  State  Com- 
mission in  Lunacy,  and  the  State  Commission  of  Pruon^,  as  follows : 

CiaritoMr  /rtritiiufHiu.  fXt,  i.  ilff.       Oei,  t,  itat. 

Idiadc  and  feeble-minded iiS^S  '■93' 

Epilepac S47  419 

Blind       670  675 

I'eaf •  MSJ  i.SOJ 

t>«p«nd«fit  thildrtrn 17.974  36£a8 

jurvniU  uReodeie*       5,431  S,syj 

Reformaioty  priKmen .  ^  399 

Ditabled  soldier*  and  laUoia 1 ,100  1.1*3 

Uosptial  paiicnii 6j655  '.zoj 

Aced  uid  ffieiidlcM  ptriona -  !t.)3>  9-*55 

Pootb»ui«  Inmaiw I3.6j8  ts.n^ 

Total  ia  charitable  insiitutkmi 07,818  66^^ 

tmaamtifm/^t*fliumiu.                                                                   0«/.  t.<t«5.  (M- 1.  i»<A. 

In  SUt«  l)Mf)itala ■l.S6j|  ^,037 

In  New  Vark  Ctiy  a>ylusM  I      ,      >    ^ 6,So6  none 

Id  private  asylums .' 847  S31 

Total  ntimW  ontuone 30ji6  10,869 

/>>»/  t>uiin.titmt.  ■««}.  >*tf-- 

In  SUit«|irl*ons 3.&07  3<>9S 

In  tlmita  Kdormatoiy 1.130  1,373 

In  county  peniteotiarie!) 4*574  '(•o^g 

In  New  York  City  Wuikhouat ■  r.Coz  1.S1S 

In  county  jaitt  (availing  Iriill 1 .197  'i^^J 

In  c«uatj- jaili  (convkied)                'ASf  7*7 

Deiaincd  a>  witneue* 14  19 

D«tiun«d  a*  fnudulcnt  deblor*        J>  50 

13*43  ".764 

Total  !ninal«*  o(  all  Inctitstioiis 101^87  IMmiS? 

'  Inclitdiai  mtBj  (onanUed  tor  dcailoUMi. 
t  Rtorpniud  M  1  SUIt  h«4plal  <B  |S«&. 
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The  population  of  (he  Stale  is  approximatet^  6,600,000.  tt  thus 
appenrs  that  1  1-1  percent,  af  its  population  are  living  in  charitable 
or  coireclional  inslitutiuns.  There  appciirs  to  have  been  n  decrease 
in  pauperism  and  crime,  and  an  increase  in  insaDity  during  the  past 
year. 


NORTH    CAROLINA. 

BV   C.    a    DENSOK,    COKRESI>ONDIKG  5ECRETARV. 

At  the  session  of  1897  the  following  enactments  were  made  aSect- 
ing  the  charities  and  corrections  of  the  State. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Slate,  provision  was  made 
for  the  criminal  insane  as  a  separate  class,  including  those  who  com- 
mitted a  crime  while  in«ane,  or  were  insane  at  the  time  assigned  for 
trial  and  have  been  conlint:d  in  any  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane. 
A  suitable  structure  haa  been  aulhnrizcd  »ichin  the  grounds  of  the 
State  Penitentiary  at  Raleigh. 

The  trratmcnt  is  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  .North  Carolina  Insar^e  Asylum,  who  may  delegate  the  charge 
to  one  of  his  assistants  or  to  one  or  more  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Penitentiary.  It  is  provided  that  they  shal!  not  wear  eomtct  garb, 
and  shall  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  convicts.  When  cured,  if 
they  liAve  not  been  tried,  they  shall  be  returned  for  trial. 

Acts  were  p-isscd  changing;  the  names  of  the  three  institutions  for 
the  insane,  providing  that  iruNtee.s  should  lake  Ihe  place  of  the  pres- 
ent Erectors,  with  a  provision  (or  the  election  of  newsuperintendenis 
and  other  officers.  The  constitutionality  of  this  action  was  denied 
by  oflicers  affected,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  Ihe 
act  was  inoperative  as  to  the  rights  of  officers  holding  terms  for  which 
they  had  been  duly  elected.  No  change  has  therefore  as  )'ct  taken 
place  in  the  positions  of  Ihe  superintendents. 

The  buildings  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  include  x  chapel  and 
4ormitor>',  which  bavc  been  reported  ns  unsafe;  while  tlie  Ijathing, 
lavatory,  and  water-closet  system  (or  boys  has  been  condemne<l  as 
unsatisfactor}'.  For  heating  plant,  machinerj',  and  tlie  necessary 
additional  building  for  bo)-a,  $34,500  has  been  approprtalcd. 

For  the  colored  deparimcnt  of  the  dcaf-mutea  and  blind,  which  Is 
conducted  at  a  separate  site,  $33,000  additional  wag  provided  for 
purchasing  land,  oiecting  additional  wing  foe  boys'  dormitory,  atid  a 
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building  tot  induslrial  education,  including  heating  plant  and  neces- 
sary furniture.     A  colored  physician  v/as  also  provided. 

For  the  School  for  the  DeAf-mutc.t  (white)  a.1  Morganton  $3o,ooo 
was  appropriated  for  the  ercctiun  and  equipment  of  a  school  build' 
ing  in  addition  to  its  extensive  accommodations. 

The  Penitentiary  is  hereafter  to  be  governed  by  niiie  directors, 
with  a  superintendent  of  State  prison,  holding  ollice  four  years. 
With  the  consent  of  the  directors,  the  sujicrin tcndcnt  is  to  iippoint 
wardens,  physicians,  etc,  of  the  several  convict  camps  under  his  gen- 
eral supervision. 

Tnitnps  and  vagrants  arc  hin'caftcr  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ins  ^5^  o**  ^y  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 

It  ba«  been  made  unlawful  to  employ  female  convicts  on  the  public 
roads  or  lo  worlc  them  in  a  chain  gang,  and  it  is  made  a  misdemeanor. 

Minors  are  not  to  enter  a  bar-room,  billiard-cooni,  or  bowling  alley; 
and,  if  noticed  by  the  parent  of  guardian  or  said  minor,  the  person 
violating  the  act  shall  pay  S50,  or  be  imprisoned  thirty  days,  for  per- 
mitting said  minor  lo  remain  upon  his  premises. 

The  dispensary  system  of  South  Carolina  has  been  extended  to 
four  localities  in  this  State. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

BY    MRS.    ].    G.    HAUILTOH,  CORRESPOMDINO   SECReTAHV. 

There  was  nothing  done  by  our  last  legislature  in  the  field  of 
charities  and  corrections,  except  making  appropriations  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Stale  institutions  already  founded.  No  important 
charitable  organization  or  institution  has  been  established  in  the 
State  aincc  the  last  lepoti.  though  some  attempt  to  reorganize  the 
State  Children's  Aid  Society  was  made  during  the  winter. 


A.     GRotJp  OF  Delikqubs'i-$. 
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Class  I. —  Our  Criminais  are  nearly  all  kept  in  the  Penitentiary 
at  Dbmarck.  The  daily  average  population  for  the  eight  months 
ending  June  30,  1896,  was  iiS,  showing  an  incrense  for  the  eight 
months  ending  Oct.  51,  if^gj. 

Class  z.—  The  VUimt  (including  tramps,  etc.),  who  usually  have 
shon  sentences  to  scr\-c,  arc-  placed  in  the  county  jails. 
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Class  3. —  Insu^rdmattt.  There  arc  at  present  14  in  the  Reform 
School  at  Ptankinton,  So.  Dak.  An  appTopriatton  lias  been  made  for 
a  reform  school  at  Mandan,  but  nothing  has  jtt  been  done  toward 
building  it. 

B.  Group  of  Destitutes. 

ClasH  \.—  71tt  Agtd  Jiffcr.  Arc  cared  for  mainly  in  the  county 
poorhouses  and  by  charitable  societies. 

Class  1. — Dtstiiute  Childrtn.  The  counties  make  small  appropria- 
tions in  specially  iivedy  cases,  but  geaeniliy  Uic  chjritable  societies 
look  after  stich  children. 

Class  3. —  ITit Stii  nn/f  Jnjurtd.  The  State  makes  no  other  pro- 
vision for  this  dus  tjian  the  Soldiers'  Home  ai  Lisbon.  Numerous 
private  hospitals  are  maintained  in  the  State,  and  the  whole  care  o£ 
the  destitute  is  iarf^ly  a  matter  of  private  benevolence. 

C.  Gnoin'  or  DK^EcnvEs. 

Class  t. —  There  is  no  provisioo  whatever  for  tlte  blind. 

Class  3.—  Deaf-mults.  Are  cared  (or  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Kxy- 
lum  at  Devil's  Lake,  wbete  last  year  39  children  were  enrolled  from 
North  Dakota,  and  3  from  Montana, —  in  all,  31.  There  are  on  file 
iS  applications  for  admittance  this  fall.  This  number  probably  in- 
cludes two-thirds  of  all  the  dcaE  children  of  school  a^e  in  the  State. 

Class  3. —  Ftflfle-mimieii  Children,  Are  still  cared  for  al  the  James- 
town ln»ane  HoKpilali  but,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition,  new 
means  must  soon  be  provided  for  their  care. 

Class  4. —  Tht  tmaae.  At  Jamestown,  June  30.  1896,  were  318. 
The  annual  co»t  per  capita  was  fiS3.     The  number  is  now  larger. 


OHIO. 


Vf  JOSKrU   p.    IIVBRS,  CURKEJll-OKUING  SECRETAKT. 


^HpRtare  is  a  steady  and  apparently  increasing  demand  for  the  Board 
^01  Charities  to  approve  plans  for  jails  and  infirmarie!*.  As  a  rule, 
L  ihc  county  commissioners,  before  making  definite  anangements  or 
I  contracting  for  new  buildings,  write  here,  with  a  view  of  learning 
I    what  tlie  board's  requirements  are  for  such   buildings,  and  they 
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usuaII)'  adopt  the  suggestion  (invariably  ofFcrod)  that  lh«y  visit  a 
number  of  similar  instirutiDns  before  proceeding  with  their  own.  As 
a  rule,  the  criticism*  and  suggcMions  ol  the  board  have  large  influ- 
ence. 

The  change  in  the  law  for  the  distribution  of  outside  relief,  which 
vent  into  effect  March  i,  will  nearly  double  the  work  of  this  office. 
Blanks  have  been  prepared  specially  to  assist  township  clerks  in 
providing  and  maintaining  a  proper  record.  We  anticipate  good 
results  from  the  change  in  the  law. 

Work  has  been  resumed  on  our  new  hospital  at  Massillon.  ^Vc 
shall  doubtless  b«  receiving  inmates  at  tJial  in&litulion  within  a  year 
from  this  dale. 

During  the  coming  season  this  board  will  endeavor  to  present  the 
<]uestion  of  "Custodial  Care  of  Adult  Idiots  by  the  State  "  to  the 
people,  so  that  the  next  session  of  our  legislature  can  make  provision 
for  the  State  to  assume  this  burden.  The  boards  of  county  visitors, 
which  arc  generally  active,  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us,  as  will 
also  the  superintendents  and  directors  of  connty  infirraaries. 

The  Ohio  Maitonic  Home,  Springfield,  Ohio,  opened  April  i,  1897. 
Number  of  inmates,  about  ^o. 


A.    GRotji'  OP  Dkljxqi'bnts. 

In  State   prison,  z.o^s;  (e)  in  county 


Class    t.~  Crimina/t.     (a) 
jails,  10,091  i  totals.  12,116. 

Class  3. —  TJie  tltwus.     In  city  workhouses  or  houses  of  correc- 
tion.    Total  number  for  year,  11,850. 

Classy. —  Iitsu^n/ina/es.    (it)  In  Boys' Reform  Schools,  8>  I;  (i) 
in  Girls'  Reform  School,  347. 


J 


B.    Gbocp  or  Dbstitvtss. 

Class  I. —  T^ie  JnJoor  Poor,     (a)  In  inlirmaries,  35.841. 
Class  3. —  DatiluU  ChiUfren  (not  -insubordinate").     In  county 
homes :  boys,  3,163  >  Pf'^i  'iS^S  :  '■>"''»  3*548. 


C.    Gkol'I>  or  DsriiCTivKS, 

Class  I.—  The  Blind.    In  School  (or  the  Blind.  iSj. 
Class  I.—  Deaf-mutes,    In  School  for  the  l>caf,  +15. 
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Class  3. —  The  FeeHt-mmded.    In  schools  for  feeble- minded,  1,031. 

Ckuis  4. —  Tht  Insant,  {a)  In  Sute  ho»pitalK  uid  hospital  for 
epileptics:  malt's,  3,56a;  females,  3.387;  total,  6,947.  (^)  in 
county  infirmaries,  1,458;  total,  S407. 


OKLAHOMA. 

BY   MRS.    R.    W.   RAMStV,   CORRESPONDINO   SECRETARY. 

The  Territorial  legislature  made  provision  for  a  school  for  the 
blind  at  Norman,  ro  b«  connected  with  the  Territorial  University. 
An  attempt  to  establish  a  pcnitentiar)-  in  the  Territory  failed. 

The  legislature  of  two  year*  a^o  provided  for  an  insane  asylum 
at  Nonnan,  which  is  now  caring  for  all  our  insane,  who  were  for* 
merly  at  Jacksonville,  fll. 

A.    Grovp  op  Delinquents. 

Class  t. —  There  are  two  classes  of  criminals.  State  and  federal. 
The  former  are  at  Lansing  Penitentiary,  near  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
The  others  are  in  various  prisons  designated  by  the  govcrntnent. 

Class  a. —  There  is  no  place  provided  for  the  vicious  save  the 
county  jails. 

Class  3. — The  insubordinates  under  federal  sentence  are  cared  for 
in  the  Reformatory  at  Boston.     There  is  no  provision  for  others. 


B.  CROur  OP  DicsTirtms. 

AU  our  poor  are  cared  for  by  the  county  commissioners  or  private 
individuals.  We  hare  no  almshouses  or  other  institution  for  their 
care. 

C.  Group  or  DsPEcnvEs. 

Class  1. —  Th<  Blind.  Are  to  be  cared  for  at  a  school  to  be  built 
this  summer  at  Norman. 

Class  3. —  21u  Ota/.     No  information. 

Class  3.  ~  Tht  Imane.  Are  cared  for  at  the  Norman  SatutanuiB, 
where  are  now  143  inmates. 
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PENNSVLVANIA. 

BV    DR.    JAMBS    W.    WALK,   CORRESPONDING   SECKETARV    t'OR   THE  VKAR 
ENDING    MAV    31.  1897. 

The  kgislattirc  (biennial)  has  not  yet  adjourned  (May  31,  i897> 
The  session  has  been  cxtTaordinarily  long.  A  revision  of  the  gen- 
eral poor  law  has  i>a»sed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  now 
in  the  Senate. 

TheNVcstem  Pennsylvania  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-minded, 
referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  was  opened  in  April,  18(^7,  and  has 
300  inmxies.  The  Pingree  Potato  Patch  Flan  has  been  put  on  trial 
in  Philadelphia. 

A.    GHoxn>  OF  Delinquents. 

Class  I. —  Crimmals.  Tlie  aggregate  mimber  in  the  three  Slate 
prisons  is  nearly  3,300,  or  about  i-io  of  1  per  cent  of  die  population. 

Class  a. —  Th<  Vtmm.  The  vagrants,  drunkards,  etc.,  confined  in 
the  two  correctional  institutions  devoted  to  this  class  are  about  3,000, 
or  1-30  of  I  p«r  cent. 

Class  3. —  fnsuhordinaUs.  The  population  of  the  Reform  Schools 
reaches  nearly  1,500,  or  1-40  of  i  per  cent. 


B.     Group  or  DEsn-nrrES. 

Class  I. —  The  Agid Poor.  The  bulk  of  the  almshouse  population 
consists  of  old  people ;  and  their  ratio  tends  to  increase,  as  the  in- 
sane and  other  defectives  are  more  and  more  removed  to  special 
iiistiiutiun;;. 

Class  a. —  Destitute  Children.  Very  few  of  these  are  now  left  in 
the  almshouses.  They  have  been  removed  under  the  children's 
law  passed  in  r8S3.  The  number  of  children  dependent  upon 
county  support  docs  not  tend  to  increase- 
Class  3. —  7%e  Si^k  anil  injured.  The  State  cobtlnues  to  maintain 
several  small  hospitals,  chieHy  in  the  mining  regions.  'I'he  greater 
number  of  (he  hospitals  are  supported  by  churches  or  benevolent 
corporations,  assisted  by  occasional  State  aid. 
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C.    Gitovr  OK  Drpsctivks. 

Class  t .—  The  Blind.  The  tn-o  boarding-schools  (or  tlie  blind 
{pupils  300)  and  ihc  industrial  homes  for  blind  men  and  women  (in- 
mates 150)  continue  their  gfioA  worluL 

Cb^  2. — DtaJ-muta.  For  this  cUss  of  defectives  there  are  four 
State  schools,  combiainf;  both  the  oial  and  manual  methods  of  tench- 
'If'     -AgST^^tc  jKipulation,  about  800. 

Class  3.  —  Ftebit-mindtd  ChildrtH.  The  two  institutions  now  in 
operation,  one  in  the  castcin  and  one  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  provide  for  about  1,500  of  this  class;  and  an  equal  or  larger 
number  remain  under  county  or  private  care. 

Class  4. —  I'hc  jHsant.  There  are  six  large  State  hospitals,  witli 
nearly  6,500  patients ;  and  2,000  more  arc  in  county  hospitals.  The 
increaive  goes  on  steadily. 


b 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


BY    REV,   JAUBS    H.    KUTTING,   CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY    FOR    THE 
VKAR  «»»ll«i  JAS.    I,   1897. 

Out  Slate  is  so  well  supplied  with  charitable  organizations  thai  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tind  place  or  name  for  a  new  one. 

Our  method  of  governing  the  various  State  institutions  through 
an  unpaid,  non-parii&an  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Correction 
coutinues  abundantly  successful  and  satisfactory. 

An  act  looking  to  the  appotntment  of  probation  ofRcers,  and 
changing  somewhat  the  methods  of  court  procedure  with  juvenile 
offenders,  was  introduced  at  late  session  of  legislature,  but  failed 
to  be  executed  because  of  certain  very  glaring  defects  in  its  pro- 
visions. We  are  not  tnuch  given  in  Rhode  Island  to  copyinf;  the 
methods  of  other  Slates  unchanged :  they  must  lirst  be  ad.-ipled  to 
our  circumstances  and  conditions. 


A.  -Group  or  DELixvtjKNTS. 
In  State  prison,   191; 


in  county  jails. 


Class    I. —  Cnminali. 
ago;  total,  441. 

Class  !.—  7»/  VkifNt.     In  State  Workhouse.  203. 

CUss  J. —  tRSubordinales.     (rf)  \\\   Boys' Reform  School,  302;  (*) 
in  Girls'  Reform  School,  37. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

BY   W.    B.  SHERRAXD,  CORKKSPONOISG  SSCRH'AKV. 

Th«  following-named  biUs  were  introduced,  but  failed  :  to  o^i-ett 
the  Refonn  School  into  a  Slate  prinling-ofliae ;  to  place  tefarm 
school  children  tn  family  homes;  to  provide  for  the  care  of  feebte- 
mind«d  children. 

A  bill  was  enacted  to  remove  children  from  vicious  surroundings. 
The  Catholics,  under  the  leadership  of  Dishop  O'Comian,  are  ar* 
ranging  to  establish  three  or  (our  hospitals  in  dilTcrcnt  parts  of  die 
State. 

A.     Group  or  Dklikquknts. 

Class  I. —  Criminali,     In  State  prison,  io6.  . 

Class  3. —  ImuborJinates.  («)  In  Boys' Reform  Schools,  3S  ;  (^ 
in  Girls'  Rcfuiin  Schools,  39. 

B.  Gnour  op  Dkstitvtxs. 

Class  I. —  The  fwtoer  I'ovr.     Number  unknown. 

Class  i. —  77if  Si€i  and  /njwftl  J*oor.     Number  unknown. 

C\w%  I.— DtslituU  ChilJrtn  (not  "insubordinate").  The  Chil- 
dren's  Home  Society  covers  the  Iteld  for  this  class,  and  has  received, 
during  the  four  and  a  half  years  of  its  cxialcnce,  ;}37  children,  all 
of  whom  arc  in  family  homes. 

C.  Gitoui'  or  DarKcnvES. 

Class  I. —  Tht  BUnJ.     No  provision.     Number  unknown. 
Class  I. —  Dtajmulej.     In  School  for  the  Deaf,  41. 
Class  3, —  Thf  fffbif-Miiiieif.     No  school.     Number  unknown. 
Pass  4. —  2'ht  Insane.    In  Slate  hospital,  4i5. 


TEXAS. 

BV   REV.    W.    U    KENNKUV,   CORRKSFUmnlNC  SECRETARY. 

No  acts,  so  far  aa  I  know,  have  ever  been  attempted  in  behalf  of 
the   charitable  institutions  of  the  Slate,  except  to  make  the  usual 
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DprialioRs :  and.  so  far  as  1  know,  nodiing  has  been  done  by 
women's  clubs  cr  secret  organ  izations. 


A.     Grol'p  of  Deuinquekts. 

Class  t.  —  Crimina/s.  Are  confined  in  tn-o  St.-ite  prisons,  Hunt*- 
rillc  and  Rusk.  In  th^  fonncr  art<>o6;  in  the  latter,  86>.  'ilic  re- 
mainder arc  at  work  on  farm!),  lailroad  trains,  etc.  Total  con%ici$, 
4,616,  an  increase  of  ai6  since  my  Ixst  report. 

Class  i. —  7^f  Vuious.  An."  very  little  caicd  (or,  except  to  restrain 
them  from  crime  and  punish  them  when  it  is  committed. 

Cbss^.^We  have  an  institution  called  -t  Refonnatory,  where 
boys  arc  confined.  But  tt  sc«in»  to  rest  entirely  with  our  juries  to 
say  in  their  verdict  whether  a  boy  shall  go  (o  the  Refarmator>-  or  to 
the  Penitentiary. 

B.     Gkoijp  ok  DfcsTinrTKS. 

The  aged  poor  are  supported  in  the  count}'  and  city  pootbouses 
and  alm^houK-?,  but  at  county  and  municipal  expense. 

Our  cities  provide  for  the  wounded  and  sick  dependents  by 
hospitaht,  while  nothing  is  done  for  the  children  of  the  poor  except 
as  orphans.  Of  these  there  arc  a  number;  but  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, th«  Otfihans'  Home  at  Corviciina,  these  are  either  denom- 
inational (as  the  Buckncr's  Orphan  Home  at  Dallas,  under  Ihc 
supervision  of  Baptists ;  at  Waco,  under  the  control  of  Methodists) 
or  private  and  supported  by  )ndivi<luwl  benevolence. 

C.      CiKOiri'  or   DEFECTIVE!*, 

The  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  have  separate  schools  in  Austin, 
where  they  are  provided  (or  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  A  recent  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  the  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  gives  the  following  statistics;  pupils  received 
during  iK96-«i7,  38;  pupils  dismissed  and  suspended.  6 ;  pupiU  en- 
rolled during  session  1896-97,  363 ;  pupils  remaining  out  of  school 
voluntarily  this  session,  37. 

W  the  insane  asylum  in  Terrell  there  are  now  on  hand  S14. 
From  San  Antonio  received  from  Nov.  1.  189b.  to  date,  4;;  dis- 
charged   Nov.  1,  i89<i,  to  date,  10.      I'rom  .\»stin,  tmmbcr  patients 
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received.  77 :  ntimber  discharged,  45.  since  Ko\:  i.  1896.  Of  our 
orphan-i  I  liavc  only  liearcl  from  Kcv.  \V.  H.  V'uughn:  established 
1894 ;  OD  band,  85  ;  23  received  last  year. 


VERMONT. 

BV  J,    EDWARD   WRIGHT,    COItRESt^>NI>tN<;    SBCRrTARV. 

The  most  important  legislation  is  as  follows :  — 

(1)  An  ad  lo  prevent  cruelty  to  children,  (j)  An  act  giving 
county  courts  discrt-tionary  power  to  commit  pcr§ons  over  sixtven 
years  of  age  to  the  Vermont  Industrial  School.  (3)  .An  act  empow- 
ering touns  and  cities  to  appropriate  money  for  the  support  ol  incor- 
porated non-sectarian  hospitals.  (4}  An  act  pronouncing  parents 
and  grandparents,  children  and  grandchildren.  brother.H  and  sisters, 
under  obligation  to  support  destitute  kinsfolk  when  able  to  do  so. 

The  new  charitable  institutions  established  arc :  — 

(1)  The  Hcaton  Hospital,  a  cuKage  hospital  built  by  Hon. 
Homer  \V.  Heaton  in  Mont))e1ier,  ai  an  expense  of  some  $35,000. 
and  partly  sustained  by  a  city  appropriation  of  Sz.ooo  a  year.  (2) 
A  betiue^t  from  Hon.  Homer  Goodhue,  fur  many  years  one  of  the 
Supervisors  of  the  Insane,  to  the  Brattlcboio  Kelrcat,  its  income  to 
be  dcx'oted  to  entertainments  for  the  patients. 

■ 

A.    Group  or  Delixqcb-vts. 

Class  x.'-Crimina/s.  In  State  prison,  is<).  Moslof  the  men  are 
employed  in  making  shoes  at  71  cents  a  day,  at  which  rate  the 
institution  is  expected  to  be  self-supporting. 

Class  I.—  The  I'uiom.  In  House  of  Correction  at  Rutland,  1 1 1. 
The  men  are  employed  to  a  Urge  extent  in  working  on  marble. 
Average  daily  earnings  per  man,  less  the  amoum  paid  lor  power, 
engineers,  and  m'ersecrs,  has  been  jSifln  cents.  In  county  jaiU. 
about  75  pcr.sons.  mostly  confined  for  short  periods.  .\  "House 
of  Mercy"  in  Burlington  furnishes  shelter  under  reformatory  in- 
fluences for  a  few  wayward   girls. 

Class  3. —  /nsulMrttiaalft.  In  Industrial  School  at  Vcrgennes.  109 
boys  and  girl*. 


i. 
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fi.      GroVF  Of    rJESriTtlTSS. 

Class  I. —  7he  Aged  /Wr.  Most  o(  ihese  »rc  in  town  poor- 
houses  :  but  many  of  the  smaller  lowns  hire  individuals,  often  rela- 
tives, to  board  them. 

There  is  a  Home  (or  Aged  Women  in  Burlington,  and  also  one  in 
St.  Johnsbury,  both  small,  »nd  both  stistaincd  by  privjite  benevolence. 

Class  3. —  D^UitttU  Children.  The  following  institutions  are  sup- 
ported by  the  gifts  of  the  charitable  :  — 

(i )  The  Warner  Hunie  in  St.  Albans,  containing  about  30  chiidien ; 
(i)  the  Providence  Orphan  Asylum  in  Burlington,  conducted  by 
Sisters  of  Charity;  (5)  the  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  \a  Hurling- 
ton  (Roman  Catholic);  (4)  the  Louisa  Howard  Mission  in  tturling- 
ton  ;  (5)  the  Home  for  Destitute  Children  in  Utirlington.  having  an 
income  aullidenl  to  maintain  too  childretL  It  usually  has  nearly  that 
number,  but  finds  homes  in  families  as  fast  as  possible. 

Class  J. —  Tkt  Sifk  and  Injured.  The  Mary  Fletcher  1-Iospital  in 
Burlington,  the  Fanny  Allen  Hospital  in  IJurlington  ;  the  Warner 
Hospital  in  St.  Albans;  the  St.  Jolinsbur)-  Hospital,  under  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity;  the  Hcaton  Hospital  in  Morttpclier,  already  re- 
ferred to. 

C.    Croup  or  DErBcrivES, 

The  State  provides  for  the  care  of  its  defectives,  except  the  insane, 
in  instiiuitons  located  ii)  MA^isachuseit:^  imd  Connecticut. 

Class  I. —  The  Blind.  Amoum  paid  the  Perkins  Institution,  South 
Boston,  for  the  year  ending;  June  .'^o,  1B96.  f  i,Soo. 

Class  }. —  Dtaf-muUi.  Amoiint  paid  .\merican  Asylum,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  fii,90o;  Clarke  Institution,  Nurlltampton,  Mass.,  |6tj. 

Class  J. —  Ftth!t-fnind(d.  Amount  paid  the  MassacJiu sells  School 
for  the  Idiotic,  ji.413. 

Class  4.^  iHMHe.  'tile  \'criiKint  Asylum,  498  patients.  J4  ol  these 
bein^  criminals.  t6>  paticm»  remained  in  tlic  Braitlcboro  Retreat, 
July  r.  1896,  of  whom  46  w-erv  State  charges.  Noteworthy  improve- 
ments have  been  made  within  two  ycara  iit  botli  in^tuiiuns. 
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VIRGINIA. 

IIY    WILLIAM    r.    DREWKV,    U.I)^    CURRESFONUING   SECRKTARV. 

I.  lite  legislature  was  noi  in  session  last  winter. 

3.  At  Ihe  former  session  (i8i)5-()6)  »  Stale  Epileptic  Commission 
was  established,  to  collect  data  and  visit  epileptic  inalititlions  iiiid 
colonics  in  other  States,  and  to  report  lo  the  legislature  wliich  mceU 
in  December,  1897.  the  advisability  and  feaiiibility  of  establishing  an 
institution  for  epileptic,  sane  and  insane.  This  commiSMon  is  com- 
posed of  Dr.  George  W.  Le  Cato,  Slate  senator,  Hon.  \V.  P.  McRac, 
tncmher  House  of  Dclegalc»,  Colonel  C.  E.  VawtCr.  Huperintend- 
cnt  Miller  Manual  School,  and  Ur.  William  F.  Drcwry,  superintend- 
ent Central  State  Hospital.  Colonel  John  Bell  Bigger,  cleric  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  Riclimond.  Va.,  i*  secretary.  The  commi.i- 
sion  has  recently  visited  Craig  Colony.  New  York  State,  and  the 
Epileptic  Hospital  in  Ohio,  etc  The  Medical  Society  of  Virginia  has 
ap|x>imc<l  a  coniroillev  of  five  to  co-opcTatc  wJlh  this  State  comminition 
in  urging  the  legislature  to  provide  State  care  for  dependent  epilep- 
tics. In  the  profc:>5ion  and  among  the  public  there  is  a  growing 
K«nttmcni  favorable  to  thi»  humane  project.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  the  ability  of  the  State  to  provide  the  necessary  means. 

A.      Or'IKP   0¥   DELIS<}t/eMTS. 

Class  t. —  The  State  fcnitcntiary  is  still  crowded,  and  needs  im- 
provement. The  penitentiary  farm,  established  by  the  legislature, 
has  been  doing  good  work,  Tliere  i<  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
enlarging  Uie  present  State  prison.  The  next  legislature  will  probably 
act  in  the  naatter. 

Clastes  1  and  3.—  Reformatory  for  boys,  located  in  Laurel, 
near  Richmond,  is  still  smalt ;  yet  a  grand  work  is  being  done  ilierc 
in  the  v»j  of  reclaiming  bad  and  vicious  boys. 

R    Group  op  DBSTmrrES. 

Class  I.—  7»/  j4g.'if  Poor.  .\re  well  cared  for  in  the  cttj'  and 
county  almshouses. 

Class  I. —  DettitHte  O.ifiirfN.     There  are  a  number  of  orphan  asy- 
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lums  and  other  homes  where  dependent  children  are  wc'I  c,«n.d  for. 
Almost  every  community  has  its  home  for  orptian  children,  supported 
by  religious  urf^inizatioiis,  secret  societies,  vr  by  private  subscitp- 
tion.  The  Mnsonic  Home  has  been  completed,  and  is  caring  for  a 
number  of  children. 

Class  3, —  TXc  Sui  Poor.  Gr»t  improvement  has  talsen  place  in 
the  building  and  equipping  of  local  hospitJiU.  Trained  nurses,  (rain- 
ing school!,  and  all  modem  improvements  for  surjrical  operations  and 
for  the  care  of  the  wounded  and  sick  have  been  instituted.  Great 
inicrvst  and  pride  are  being  taken  by  our  people  in  the  charities. 


C.    Gkoui'  or  Dkfectives, 

Classes  i  and  2. —  'llie  State  maintains  chiefly  the  Institute  for 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  at  Staunton,  where  most  of  the  depend- 
ants of  thia  class  aic  cducutcd  and  cared  for. 

Class  3. —  Ftthlf-miuJtd  children  arc  more  neglected  than  any 
other  class,  save  epileptics.  There  is  no  public  institution  vrherc 
theM:  poor  unfgriunaies  have  shelter  ntid  protection.  EITorts,  how- 
ever,  arc  being  made  by  individuaU  to  get  the  lesisUlurc  to  render 
some  aid  for  these  children. 

Clus  4. —  Imam.  Vir^nia  is  now  caring  for  about  1,900  white  in- 
sane persons  and  850  insane  N^egroes  in  three  institutions  for  tlie 
while  and  one  for  the  Negroes.  In  these  four  institutions  all  the 
inaanc  ol  the  State  arc  comfortably  cared  for.  No  insane  are  held 
in  county  almshouses.  County  care  of  the  inaant.-  has  ne\'ci  been 
in  existence  in  Vit^nia,  except,  possibly,  in  its  very  earliest  historj*. 
During  tlic  last  twelve  montlis  a  building  has  been  completed  at 
the  Eastern  State  Hospital  (white),  which  is  used  purely  as  a  hot- 
fihilt  where  cases  of  acute  illne.ts  are  treated.  It  i»  thoroughly 
equipped  for  its  spccii'ic  purpose.  The  new  dormitory  building  at 
the  Western  Hospital  (white),  built  about  a  year  ago,  is  now  occupied 
by  |>ati«nts.  -At  the  Soulh-wcslern  Husfntal  (white)  the  new  addi- 
tion was  completed  some  montlis  ago,  and  is  now  filled  with  patients. 
At  the  Central  Slate  Hospital  (colored),  Petersburg,  there  was  con- 
structed a  building  exclusively  for  insane  female  epilepUcs,  ;i  purtion 
of  this  building  is  u»cd  for  female  dements  and  invalids.  Ilius  tlie 
epileptics  and  hclplcsit  dements  have  been  removed  from  the  main 
hospital   building   to   the    new   Epileptic   Building,  and   thereby  all 
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chsses  of  Uic  fctnatc  insane  have  been  bcnclitcd.     We  hope  erelong 
to  have  a  similar  airangeni«ni  in  the  male  department. 

All  hospital  siiperintendeiiis  of  Virginia  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  segregating  the  epileptics,  and  to  this  end  we  are  bU  working  in 
accord. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Within  the  last  year  West  Virginia  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  dealing  Miih  charil-ible  and  corrective  work.  The  legisLiture 
whicli  ntet  in  Junuaiy  took  fuvorabli:  action  upon  several  measures 
looking  to  the  irnprovement  of  our  State  institD lions,  and  Covcrnor 
Atkin.>>on  is  continuing  the  gornl  work  by  the  selection  of  excellent 
beards.  For  these  important  places  he  has  chosen  leading  citizens 
of  boih  political  parties,  several  ladies  among  ihcm.  On  the  board 
for  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  are  Mrs.  N.  R.  C.  Morrow, 
pfc>ideni  of  the  State  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Or. 
Hattie  B.  Jones,  a  practicing  ph)*siciau  of  Wheeling,  and  Mrs. 
Kiiffner,  i^f  Charlcslon,  who  for  years  has  been  urging  the  legislature 
to  establish  such  an  institution. 

A  Home  for  Inciirablc»  was  established  by  the  legislature,  and 
lto,ooo  appropriated  to  b<^n  the  work.  In  addition,  Parkcrsburg, 
where  the  institution  is  located,  gives  $7,000  and  forty  acres  of  land. 
Heretofore  this  class  nf  dependants  has  been  crnwded  into  our 
county  .ilm.shouse^  or  the  Slate  a»y1um^  without  proper  classification, 
or,  as  oftentimes  the  case,  neglected. 

An  Industrial  School  for  Girls  was  provided  for,  and  several  towns 
are  now  bidding  for  the  kication.  $10,000  was  appropriated.  This 
school  is  lo  be  corrective  in  its  nature. 

Provi.sion  was  also  made  for  better  .sanitary  coudilions  at  the 
Penitentiary  at  Moundsville.  It  was  propoiied  also  to  separate  the 
blind  and  (he  deaf,  now  cared  for  in  one  institution  at  Komncy; 
but  action  was  deferred  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  It  will  doubt- 
less be  taken  by  the  next  legislature. 

besides  nhat  has  been  done  by  the  State,  a  good  work  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  ('hildren's  Home  Society,  a  chartered  in<ititu- 
tion  with  headiiuarlers  at  Charleston.  Ii  is  believed,  also,  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  recent  an-akcning  in  our  midM  on  the  subject  of 
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charitable  and  reformatory  work,  that  a  Stale  BoArd  of  Charities  will 
be  CMlabli-tbed. 

A.     Gkuup  or  I)ELiNgL'r.ifrs. 
Class  I, —  CrimtHtUi.    900. 


No  informaiion. 


B.    Group  op  DEsm-tms. 


C,     Group  of  Pkfuctives. 
Cla»>  I.—  1%e  Btiftii.      150. 
Cla&s  a. —  DfaJ-muttt.   '115. 

Cla»  4. —  'tilt  {nsane.    Over  1.000  In  two  hottpitals,  colored  and 
while. 


WISCONSIN. 

eV     JAMES    E.   NEC,  CUKRE5l>ONDINC;    SECRETARY. 

The  legislature  of  1897  organised  a  Stale  Refonnatof)'  for  firs! 
offcndcrt  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  yeans.  The 
law  limits  the  ultimate  capacity  to  600  ininitles,  and  ap]>ropriates 
{75,000  to  make  a  «tan  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings.  The 
State  Hoard  of  Control,  in  whose  hands  the  erection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  new  Reformatory  were  left,  have  puTCliascd  i38  acres 
near  Green  Ttay,  at  a  cost  of  lij.ooo;  and  architects  are  now  en- 
gaged in  preparing  plans  for  the  buildings.  The  Icgistatuie  enacted 
a  law  making  ic  illegal  io\  any  town  or  city  to  vole  a  ux  as  a  bonus 
for  tlic  cstabiishmenl,  at  or  near  it,  of  any  public  institution.  The 
legislature  also  appropriaictl  fgi.soo  (or  additional  work  on  (he 
Home  for  Fceble-mindcdt  besides  t6o,ooo  for  maintenance.  The 
Hume  for  Feeble-minded  ii  located  nt  Chippewa  Falls,  where  the 
Board  of  Control  has  1,013  acres  of  beautiful  and  fertile  land,  and  a 
never-failing  spring  with  a  capacity  of  3.000.000  gallons  daily.  The 
home  was  publicly  opened  on  June  <  i  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
fully  4.000  people  being  present.  The  pn-scnt  capacity  of  the  Home 
is  150.  which  will  be  increased  tn  475  within  six  months.  Inmates 
lire  being  rapidly  received,  the  board  giving  preferetKe  to  tlie  educa- 
ble  classes  from  private  families  and  lo  v-uman  of  the  child-bcating 
age  from  families  or  institutions.  The  ultimate  capacity  of  the  home 
will  l>e  t.ooo  inmates,  with  farm  colonics  of  ^oo  more. 
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A  new  insanily  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  which  Itad  ihe 
indorsement  of  the  State  Medical  Association,  the  Medicolegal 
Society,  and  the  State  Board  of  Control.  A  copy  of  thi<i  law  can  be 
obtained  by  addrcs&ing  the  secretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Control  at 
M»dison,  Wig. 

Considerable  ajfitatiun  of  the  prison  labor  question  resulted  in  no 
particular  legtiilation,  excepting  a  law  com|Klling  prison-made  goods 
imported  into  the  State  to  be  l.-ibelled.  A  commiiwion  wa»  aUo  cre- 
ated to  iiivestigalc  the  subject  of  prison  labor,  and  report  two  years 
hence  to  the  legislature. 

The  county  insane  nsylum  system  continues  to  improve  nnd  grow 
into  favor  all  over  the  State,  T"hcrc  are  now  15  of  these  institutions, 
2  fine  asylums  having  been  opened  the  past  year,  1  at  Kichland 
Centre  and  1  at  New  Ktchmoiid.  The  capacity  of  each  is  135,  or 
75  males  and  50  females,  the  proportion  of  males  in  this  State 
being  about  as  3  10  i.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  3.000 
inmates  in  the  county  asylums,  carefully  looked  after  by  the  State. 

I'hc  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  doing  excellent  work,  as 
they  are  no  longer  weighted  down  by  a  large  number  of  incurables. 
The  number  of  new  admissions  to  the  two  State  hospitals  last  year 
was  S34,  over  half  of  whom  were  returned  to  their  homes  improved 
or  recovered. 

Wisconsin  stilt  has  but  a  smal!  criminal  population,  the  inmates 
of  the  State  prison  averaging  less  than  600  out  of  a  State  population 
of  About  ;, 000,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  fully  75  of  these 
are  accumulations  of  life  convicts,  and  some  40  are  United  States 
prisoners,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  criminals  in  Wiscon- 
sin is  small.     The  number    has  decreased  slightly  during  the  past 

three  years. 

A.    Gkoup  of  Delikquknts. 

Class  t.—  Crimma/t.  (n)  In  State  prisons,  582;  (A)  in  county 
jails,  453- 

Class  2. —  7%f  ykhus.  In  city  workhouses  or  bouses  of  correc- 
tion. March,  1S97,  365. 

Class  3. —  [nsuh>rilinatet.  (a)  In  Bo)V  Reform  Schools,  328;  {S) 
in  (tirls'  Reform  Schools,  aSi. 
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B.  Grouh  or  DtvrixvTKS. 

Class  t. —  Thf  /fiJiHtr  Poor,     (a)  In  almshouses.  1,684. 
Class  i.~  Dfflitulf  CJH/JfTH (not  ■•  insubordinate  ").     (.»>  In  Stale 
homes,  335. 

C.  Group  op  DEFEcnvEs. 

Cla&s  1.—  nf  Blini/.     {a\  In  School  for  ttte  Blind,  1:5. 

Class  3. —  Dea/-muUi.      In  School  for  the  DcaE,  179. 

Cln55  3, —  The  Ftehie-mmdtil.  {a)  In  Home  for  Feeble-minded. 
juM  opened.  64. 

Class  4.- — Tht  /ii*iiKf.  (a)  In  State  hospitals,  913;  Milwaukee 
hospital,  355,— '1,377;  (^)  ^'^  county  asylums,  3,816:  {e)  in  county 
almshouses  (committed  as  insane,  but  rexlly  idiotic).  iS;  (1^)  in 
county  pils,  i  \  (r)  In  private  iostltutions,  154. 


I  TK. 


WVOMING. 


»V    KSTKLLK    KKKt.,    COKRESI*ONUINn    SECKinARV. 


The  biennial  session  of  our  lei;isla(ure  wan  held  during  January 
and  Februar)-,  but  ito  Icgisbtion  of  special  importance  to  ]>enal  and 
cliaritabtc  institutions  wns  enacted,  i'rovision  was  made  for  a  spc* 
cial  taic  levy  with  which  to  complete  and  equip  the  new  State  l*eni- 
tenliar)-  at  Rawlins,  and  this  will  no  doubt  be  accomplished  during 
the  next  two  years.  A  slight  increase  in  number  of  convicts  in  the 
State  is  noted  for  the  year  (8^6  over  that  of  1895  ^  and,  as  the  State 
grows  older  and  more  thickly  populated,  a  gradual  increase  in  all 
classes  of  State  charges  may  be  expected.  Hut  with  the  completion 
of  the  Rawlins  Penitentiary,  the  rebuilding  of  the  State  Hospital  at 
Rock  Springs,  and  some  enlargement  of  the  State  Hospital  for  In- 
sane at  Kvanston,  facilities  will  be  ample  (or  nuny  years  to  come. 

The  General  Hospital  at  Rock  Springs  suffered  from  fire  on  the 
morning  of  Jan.  4,  1897.  'Ilie  patients  were  removed  to  a  f^ace  of 
safety,  and  the  furniture  and  equipment  of  the  hospital  were  saved, 
but  the  building  was  badly  damaged.  The  legislature  has  authorized 
the  reconstruction  of  the  building  from  the  insurance  money.  In 
the  meantime  patients  are  cared  for  in  temporary  quarters. 

.^  marked  increase  in  in»ane  patients  at  Evanston  is  noted  for  the 
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year  1S96,  the  average  (daily)  being  increased  from  44.?  in  1S9;  to 
53^  in  1896.  This  has  considerably  taxed  th«  present  capacity  of 
the  buildings,  and  any  furllier  increase  will  compel  the  providing  of 
additional  room. 

The  Wyoming  Soldiers'  and  Bailorti'  Home  at  Cheyenne  U  Increas- 
ing in  importance  ns  a  churitable  iiislitulion  of  the  SlaTe.  The  num- 
ber of  inmates  is  steadily  increasing,  and  a  good  home  is  provided 
for  many  old  soldiers  «ho  would  otherwise  be  homeless  and  uncared 
for  in  their  declining  yearst.  The  federal  government  .^Uiares  in  the 
expense  of  maintaining  such  homes;  and  the  benefits,  both  from  a 
charitable  and  a  moral  standpoint,  which  are  derived  from  the  same, 
are  uti  questionably  great. 

No  change!^  of  importance  have  occurred  in  ihe  numbers  or  care 
and  treatment  of  the  juvenile  delinquents  and  the  deaf  and  blind 
pupils  of  ihU  Slate.  It  is  .tlill  considered  economy  and  for 'the  best 
interests  of  the  pupils  to  provide  for  them  in  institutional  o^  other 
States,  where  they  have  all  the  benefits  of  methods  and  equipment 
which  are  to  be  found  in  large  institutions,  and  which  could  not  be 
furnished  in  the  smaller  ones  which  this  State  would  be  able  to  es- 
tablish by  itself. 

ONTARIO. 


nv   DR.  A.  U.  RO6EBRUCH,  CMRSESPONDIKC   SECRBTARV. 

In  tiie  law  there  are  provisions  made  for  the  registration  of 
infants,  especially  guarding  against  the  ill-treatment  or  abandon- 
ment of  infant  children.  The  law  also  contains  a  provision  against 
the  giving  away  of  infant  children  for  a  money  consideration, 
and  Mates  that  all  such  transfers  of  children  must  be  sanctioned 
by  the  local  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Correspondence  has  taken  place  between  the  Prisoners'  .\id  As- 
sociation and  James  Noxon,  Esq..  inspector  of  prisons,  with  regard 
to  the  following :  (it)  removal  of  the  girls  from  the  Kefuge  now  in 
auociaiion  witli  the  Ontario  Reformatory  for  Women,  (/)  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Women's  Reformatory  so  as  to  provide  for  clasti* 
fication  of  the  inmates,  (c)  making  pro\'isi<jn  for  tlie  custodial  care 
ot  weak-minded  u-onien  and  girls,  and  i/f)  the  removal  of  the  20  or 
30  women  from  the  Kingston  l^snitentiiirj'  and  providing  for  iheir 
safe  keeping  at  the  Onlaria  Reformatory  for  Women. 
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Wc  n^Tct  to  add,  however,  that,  so  far  as  wc  ate  awaic,  no  ^tep« 
have  been  laken  as  yet  with  a  riew  to  the  reorganizalion  of  the  On- 
i.irio  Reformatory  for  Boys  or  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  refofm- 
atory  for  inebriates,  as  recorameiulcd  by  th«  Ont.irio  IViion  Rcfona 
C'ominifision  o(  1891. 

At  the  reasion  of  the  Dominion  ParliamcDt  held  in  July,  iSi)6,  a 
cotntnifsion  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  penitentiaries  of  Canada.  The  fii^t  report  o(_ 
thi!>  commission  —  namely,  that  relating  to  the  Penitentiary  at  King- 
ston—  ba«  been  presented  to  Parliament.  Amcjng  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commissioners  are  the  following :  transferring  th« 
women  (»o  to  30)  to  the  Ontario  Reformatory  for  Women,  and 
making  all  appointments  and  proniulions  upon  grounds  of  tneiit 
only,  and  altogether  independent  of  social  or  political  influence. 

In  Febniary  last  the  Prisoners'  Aid  As!M>ciation  of  Canada  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  tlie  Hon.  Sir  Olivet  Mowat,  Minister  of 
Justice  for  Canada,  for  tbc  purpose  of  discussing  certain  proposed 
tegislation  in  favor  of  prison  reform.  The  interview  was  a  ver\'  snt- 
i^[ac[OIy  one.  and  we  arc  very  hopeful  that  imponant  legislation  in 
the  interests  of  prison  reform  will  be  enacted  by  the  Dominion  gov>- 
ernment  .it  an  early  date. 

The  reforms  relerrcd  to  have  been  indorsed  by  the  Montreal 
Prisoners'  Aid  Msociatton  and  by  a  number  of  eminent  students  of 
penology,  including  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

A.     GRotn-  ur   DKLiN(.>UENts. 

CtaAs  1. —  CVjAfrm/j-areconfmed  in  the  Central  Prison  (for  males), 
Toronto,  containing  380  prisoners  on  Oct.  t,  1896;  and  the 
Andrew  Mercer  Reformatory,  for  females,  Toronto,  containing  73 
prisoners  on  suae  date.  Prisoners  are  sentenced  to  these  prisonii 
for  term«  under  two  years.  For  longer  terms  they  are  confined  in  the 
Kingston  Penitentiary. 

Class  2.— 7*c  I'ideus  (drunkards,  prostitutes,  tramps,  etc.)  are 
committed  to  the  county  jails ;  and  those  that  are  physically  able  10 
work  are  tranferred  to  the  Central  Prison  and  the  Reformatory  for 
Females. 

The  number  of  prisoners  in  custody  in  the  county  jails  on  the  ist 
of  October,  ■S96,  was  635  (50S  males  and  117  females). 
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CUss  3. —  irttuborJinaUs.  There  ate  two  government  inuitutions 
Cor  this  class :  the  Reformatory  fur  Itoys.  PcnctanguUhcnc,  con- 
taining 14;  boys  on  Oct.  1,  1896:  and  the  Indu.stria.]  Kefuj^e 
for  Girls,  Toronto,  containing  43  girls  oh  same  date.  The  InduMrial 
School  Association  of  Toronto  have  also  tu-o  institutions  for  the 
training  of  wayward  boys  and  girls  under  fourteen  years,  upon  legal 
indictniem;  namely.  Ihe  Victoria  InduMiial  School  (for  boys), 
Mimico,  and  the  Alexandria  liidiutrutt  School  (for  girls).  East 
'Toronto.. 

B.    GKUur  UF  DKSrmrrcs. 

Class  1. —  Tht  Agtii  Pottr.  In  a6  city  refuges  there  were  1,83; 
inmates  on  Oct.  i,  1S96.  There  arc  also  14  county  poorhouscs  now 
in  operation. 

Class  J. —  VeslituU  CMItlrfn.  1,920  children  are  being  cared  for  in 
30  orphanages  throi^out  the  Province.  In  addition  to  these,  some 
four  or  fivv  ycar«  i^;o  cli«  goxemmeni  adopted  a  Children's  Protec- 
tion Act,  pro\>idin^  for  the  removal  of  neglected  children  front 
tinworthy  parents,  and  also  for  placing  homeles!i  children  in  families. 
Under  this  law  there  arc  thirty  Children's  Aid  Societies  in  operation, 
and  homes  have  been  found  (or  over  500  children.  This  work  is 
carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of  a  government  otHcer. 

Class  3. —  Tke  Siik  irntf  Injurtd.  There  are  44  hospitals  and  homes 
for  incurables  in  the  Province,  and  they  received  for  treatment  iS.ioo 
patients  during  the  year  1S96.  ('I1ti»  number  includes  lying-in  cases 
and  infants  bom  in  the  institutions.) 


C    Group  of  DEFKCTivE>t. 

Class  I, —  Blimf.  The governniciit  Institution  for  die  Education  of 
the  Blind  at  Brantford  had  141  pupils  last  year  (1896).  I Lt  object 
is  to  impart  a  good  sound  education.  The  course  also  includes 
music  in  its  various  forms,  and  :>uch  indiislrial  occupations  as  are 
suited  to  the  capabilities  of  this  class.     1  blind  child  to  16,000. 

Class  2. —  'I>t  Dfofami  Dumb.  Tiie  same  provision  is  made  for 
this  clasH.  The  government  Institution  for  the  Kducation  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Belleville  had  an  attendance  uf  310  pupils  for 
the  session  1895-9(1.  In  addition  to  the  educational  advantages 
afforded,  the  boys  are  instructed  in  shocroaking,  printing,  carpentry. 
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baking,  and  gardening;  and  the  girU  devote  x  pan  of  Iheir  time 
to  liouHework,  sewing,  knitting,  etc.     t  deaf  and  dtimt)  child  to  7,000. 

Class  y—  Tht  Imane  ami  tJu>lif.  There  are  now  six  Asylums  for 
the  insane  (Toronto,  Hamilton,  l^ndoo,  Kingston.  Mimico.  and 
Brockville)  and  one  for  idiots  and  feeble-minded  pcrsoQS  (Oriliia), 
The  tot^l  lunatic  population  on  Sept.  jo.  1)196.  was  4.418;  and 
idioLi,  605,  —  or  a  total  of  4.733  inKane  and  idiotic. 

The  population  of  the  l'ro\-ince  ai  the  census  of  1891  wits  1,1 14,- 
ji  1,  and  is  now  probably  about  3,350,000.  The  number  of  lunatics 
and  idiots  are  therefore  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  477,  the  lunatics 
alone  being  i  to  546. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  government  annually  for  tbc  mainte- 
nance of  these  institutions,  at  an  average  eost  of  f  133  per  patient, 
this  being  the  average  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

Indigent  patients  arc  maintained  free.  Those  having  estates  or 
well-to-do  friends  or  relatires  are  rct|uired  to  contribute,  as  tl>e  ctr- 
curastances  may  justify,  up  to  a  limit  of  Jj.75  per  week. 

Superior  wards  as  to  furnishings  are  provided  in  the  Toronto  asy- 
lum foi  those  wishing  to  pay  from  83  to  $6  per  week.  There  is  also 
a  private  ajiylum  al  (tuelph,  rates  from  %\a  per  week  upu>ntd. 

The  Acparatc  autonomy  of  the  Provinces  was  established  in  1867, 
the  year  of  confederation,  when  there  were  911  patients  in  the  four 
asylums  in  existence  at  that  time. 

There  are  two  methods  of  admission  to  asylums,  designated  the 
certificate  and  the  warrant  systems.  The  former  requires  the  ccr- 
tificAtcs  o(  two  practising  physicians,  upon  which  ihr  patient  is  ad- 
milted  to  the  district  asylum,  if  accommodation  is  available.  The 
aecund  form  provides  for  admi&sion  by  the  lieutenant  govertior's  war- 
rant, after  the  patient  ha^  been  committed  to  custody,  and  found 
to  be  insane  by  two  medical  men  and  the  county  judge.  The  papers 
are  transmitted  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  to  be  recorded,  and  then 
referred  to  the  injtpector,  who  arrar^es  for  the  removal  of  the  pa- 
tient to  the  asylum  of  the  district  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  admissions  for  the  official  year  ending  joth  of  September, 
1896.  were  850, —  578  by  certificate,  and  171  by  warrant. 


xvm. 
£|9inutr6  an&  Discussions. 


SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

Th«  iwcntj-liiird  awjioD  o(  the  National  Conference  oi  Clwrities 
and  Correction  was  opcnt-d  \Vcdne§day  night.  July  7.  1897,  in  the 
Pavilion,  Toronto,  Province  of  OiUario.  Canada.  Hon.  S.  H.  Klake, 
chairnun  o[  the  IxKal  Committee,  [ircsiding.  I'layer  u-aa  otleted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Parker. 

In  oiwning  ihc  meeting.  Mr.  Blake  said  that  he  recognized  the 
splendid  invasion  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  made  by  the  Confer- 
ence, and  he  thanked  the  invaders  for  it.  He  would  most  cordially 
wflcomc  them.  He  looked  forward  to  great  results  from  the  work 
of  tlio  Cunfctcnce.  Much  had  already  been  done  in  Canada,  and 
particularly  in  the  Province  of  Onlario ;  but  much  yet  remained  to  be 
done,  and  he  looked  to  the  future  with  great  eKpectalion^ 

The  Minister  of  Education,  Hon.  G.  W.  Koss.  was  nexl  introduced 
He  said  he  was  glad  to  welcome  to  the  Province  so  many  who  were 
interested  in  work  that  liarl  Ion|;  engaged  the  attention  of  the  differ- 
ent legislatures  of  the  Dominion.  On  such  occasions  as  this  it  was 
readily  seen  ihai  common  sy-mpathics  destroy  international  boun- 
daries. The  government  .ind  legt'^lalure  of  Ontario  had  done  a 
great  deal  in  Ihc  way  of  assisting  works  of  neeessjry  charity.  In 
many  directions  and  toward  m.tny  institutions  this  aid  had  been  and 
continues  to  be  given.  He  hoped  the  delegates  would  be  able  to 
visit  some  of  these  places,  and  that  the  result  might  be  an  improve- 
ment based  upon  combined  knowledge  and  resulting  conferences. 

Mr.  John  Ross  Robertson,  M.P.,  was  the  next  speaker.     He  said 
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thai  the  welcome  already  spoken  conveyed  ihe  feelings  of  the  people 
jf  Ontario  for  the  delegates  to  the  Conference.  The  two  peupleit 
tinifitil  differ  upon  political  and  national  issues,  but  upon  one  point.  M 
least,  they  are  united ;  and  that  is  in  the  nohle  object  of  trying  to  bet- 
ter  tlic  oiidilioii  d!  humanity,  whether  in  cnnneclion  with  the  rt^form 
of  the  criminal,  helping  (he  unfortunate,  saving  the  youth,  or  caring 
for  those  of  tenderer  Age.  The  prisons  of  Ontario  for  the  first  fifty 
years  of  her  hiiitory  Jiwd  Itcen  merely  pUce?  (or  the  housing  of  crim- 
inals. Today  every  modem  method  has  been  introduced,  so  that 
prisoners  may  be  trained  tu  taVe  their  places  as  reputable  citizens 
when  freedom  again  dawns  upon  them.  The  schools  (or  juveniles 
were,  he  thought,  as  good  as  any  in  the  world  -,  and  the  visitors  would 
find  the  helpless  and  infirm  children  cared  for  by  trained  and  de- 
V01<fd  nurses  and  attended  by  tlie  most  skilful  physicians. 

Judge  Macdonald  spoke  in  behalf  of  rural  Ontario,  and  welcomed 
the  Conference  in  ibe  name  of  the  people.  He  said  that  his  home 
at  Btockville  was  so  near  the  United  States  thai  he  could  frequently 
hear  the  church  bells  at  Motristown  calling  the  people  to  the  wor- 
^ip  of  the  same  God.  As  oim  removed  from  party  politics,  he 
wished  to  bear  testimony  to  what  iiad  been  done  by  bi>ih  parties  in 
the  legislature.  The  present  govcrnmcnl,  which  had  been  long  in 
office,  had  been  the  mean*  of  placing  upon  the  statutes  a  great  deal 
of  le};tslation  bearing  in  the  most  desirable  way  upon  the  work  of 
charily  and  correction.  'Ilic  House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate 
had  nupplememed  this  work  by  salutary  enactments.  Before  closing, 
he  wished  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  systems  employed 
in  some  American  prisons  which  be  h.id  mited.  notably  the  Min- 
nesota Slate  prison  at  Stillwater,  He  offered  the  welcome  of  East- 
ern Ontario  to  the  American  delegates. 

His  Honor  Judge  Ardagh  was  introduced  by  Mr,  Blake.  Judge 
Ardagh  welcomed  the  visitors  most  warmly.  He  thought  the  dele- 
gate;^ would  find  thai  in  Ontario  great  strides  had  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  prison  reform.  He  wished  particularly  to  bring  to  tlieir 
notice  the  fact  that  a  good  sptein  of  governmeot  inspection  of 
pritoiis  and  other  iniitilution*  rendered  prndically  impo«iMc  abuses 
of  the  kind  so  much  condemned  in  former  }-ears,  and  which  exist 
even  yet  in  some  places. 

.Mderman  Scott  welcomed  the  convenlinn  on  behalf  of  the  city 
council  .ind  the  city.   Mayor  Hcming  being  unabl^  to  be   present. 
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HU  greeting  was  hearty;  and  he  tendered  it  with  tlie  greater  satis- 
faction because  the  city,  on  whose  behalf  he  spoke,  vfas  so  com- 
pletely equipped  with  ilic  machinery  for  chariuble  effort.  All  kinds 
of  want  and  destitution  are  met ;  and  all  classes  arc  provided  for, 
from  tlie  babe  uhoae  life  'n  hut  an  hour  lo  the  nged  persons  n-h(»« 
days  are  drawing  lo  .t  close.  The  guvernment,  of  which  Hon,  Gvorge 
W.  Ross  was  a  representative,  did  its  share,  the  cily  did  its  share; 
and  their  work  waii  supplemented  hy  the  generosity  of  the  cilizem. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Scott  said :  "  \V«  of  Toronto  arc  familiar  with  the 
people  to  the  south.  We  live  near  enough  the  border  to  know  Lhcm 
well,  nnd  our  knowledge  of  (liem  is  s.ilisfactory  nnd  cncour.i^ing. 
Wc  hope  that,  as  this  Conference  goes  on,  we  shall  know  them  better, 
and  that  they  will  know  us  hcner  than  they  do  now,  and  that  they 
will  take  ,tway  with  ihem  kindly  feelings  toward  u».  Between  na- 
tions there  must  be  more  or  Ic^s  rivalry  in  commercial  and  other  in- 
terests. 'Iliere  may  even  be  friction ;  but  in  the  matter  of  charity, 
in  doing  what  we  can  lo  relieve  distress  in  diffcient  forms,  in  help- 
ing those  who  have  gone  astray,  wc  know  no  rivalry.  We  all  desire 
to  do  what  we  can  to  help  thoae  who  need  our  assistance." 

Hon.  G.  \V.  .-Mian,  as  representing  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion, 
spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome.  He  noted  briefly  the  legislative 
work  done  in  Carudii  on  lines  which  would  he  of  interest  to  the 
fonfercnce,  and  referred  in  most  culu}.^stic  terms  lo  the  Children's 
Aid  Act  passed  by  the  Ontario  Icgislaiure,  under  the  guidance  of 
Hon.  Mr.  Gibson.  In  ihe  Dominion  Senate  ihey  had  done  what 
they  could  lo  supplement  this  by  some  regulations  relating  to  the 
trcaimcni  of  juvenile  olTendcrs. 

\  nic«.tnge  of  r^ret  iras  reul  from  Hon.  J.  G.  Marchand,  the 
Premier  of  Quebec,  who  was  prevented  from  being  present  by  press 
of  work. 

Re.H|Mnses  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  Conference  by  Mr.  Har- 
vey J.  Hollister.  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  Mr.  N.  S.  Roscnau,  of  New 
York. 

The  annual  address  by  the  President  was  then  delivered  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Johnson,  of  Fort  W.i)-ne.  Ind.  (page  i). 

The  following  letter  from   Hev.  M.  McG.  Dana,  D.l).,  for  many 
years  an  active  menaber  of  the  Conference,  now  lying  dangerously 
ill,*  was  read  by  the  General  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  H.  Mart :  — 
*Dt.  t)uu  puxd  ■■»!  b  BnvU)«.  V.V.,  luh  i|.  litt- 
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Alkxakdcr  JOitNMiN.  EiQ,.  pFTudvitt   IntMnailoiul   Conference  ot  ChiritiM, 
Toronto,  Can : 

Drar  Sir. —  l^rmil  me  throng!)  you  id  eoa\ty  Rijr  |[T*elinga  to  tlio  l*'fE«  bodjr 
who  irill  ftHCBibIc  ai  ihe  •piipoiiuin  of  charily  workers  in  the  rained  moKopoUft 
of  Canada-  I  *a]ul«  ytyu  all,  worker*  in  ihe  gieat  Cauee  of  chaiilj,  dictating  (hil 
Irom  my  bed  of  eiclinM*,  to  which  I  have  been  oonliiied  lix  month*.  Ii  it  >  keen 
diMppolnimenl  to  be  unable  to  ^hare  wllh  70U  tn  (he  exercl&ea  of  ihl*  ni^etinB. 
and  a  IiMnai  one  to  have  bren  obliged  to  decline  ttie  honor  of  preuching  before 
yooT  body  the  •tiiiiuU  acrmon. 

May  I  remind  you  thai  by  your  body  hu  been  ciiablinhcii  the  fact,  no  iongsr 
chatlFUgcd,  that  charity  is  a  science,  and  not  a  fad,  and  that  on  you  falli  atill  the 
responribilily  of  retcuing  it  al  preMni  (toni  the  control  of  men  doctrinairM  or 
itieohal*.  The  twin  conntriee  will  look  for  broad  diacuuLon  and  advance  deliver- 
Biicea  on  queattoDS  hJibetto  open  to  dbpuiation.  Some  things  have  been  Milled 
by  yoii  n^lcb  aJl  Intollijient  cbailiy  woiker*  muM  accejit,  and  in  ixiui  council* 
kU  l9Veno(  husMnliy  muat  Uke  a  deeper  Intcrtat.  We  arc  on  the  c«t  of  great 
ehancei  In  charity  —  admlnuiratlon  and  correctional  work.  It  In  the  beiier- 
tnent  of  claaaM,  and  not  individuala,  for  which  we  ^m :  and  it  ia  minoriiies  wtio 
almyt  Improre  ib«  claiwi  tbey  tepmetii.  The  key  ot  out  loclal  tirotilema  Des 
in  the  improvement  ot  tbe  character  and  conditions  of  life  amid  the  masses-  We 
do  not  vant  to  cheapen  Iheae  conditiuna,  but  ralhei  6t  all  for  tha  enUtgemcnt 
and  enioymeitt  of  the  opportunilie*  within  their  teach. 

The  poor  with  whom  orpniicd  chaiitk*  ate  dealing  ate  the  cconontic  totsflu 
of  Booety.  All  forcet  of  etiucatian,  pritjte  conlribuiion,  and  ot^nlation  ahoidd 
be  ditvcted  not  toward  finding  tlieee  mt*£t»,  but  torard  presenting  the  eco> 
uonilc  and  wdil  tnacUnety  ptodactng  tbea. 

It  it  not  cheaper  wagei  *re  want,  but  a  larger  induitiial  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living  vice.  It  is  not  a  cheapened  *ta)idard  of  liiicg.  ending  in  the  proletariat 
lyalem  of  ICurope.  but  the  impirovemiinl  of  the  inditdtisd  condition.  It  i*  not  the 
pfeTendon  of  pH*on  labor,  but  li>  wi*e  pcmitMion,  nhereby  in  (be  past  Ihoic 
confliiMl  In  our  penal  itulitution*  wen  enabled  10  make  them  in  a  meaanro  lelf- 
eappOTilRBi  liai  it  >•  delivcran.:*  from  tko  narrow'inindeil  Ubor  oi][anLulioRi  led 
by  Ignonnt  and  aclfub  politkUn».  Itianoi  patcmalisni  iiigovcraBicntibut  chance 
10  earn  Independent  living)  by  enlarged  indnKiial  opporitinlty. 

Wiahing  you  miccoa*  in  all  your  d«lil>craiio«h,  aiKl  thereby  a  ijukkening  of 
pabBc  Intenit  in  all  correctional  and  reformatory  work,  and  the  more  intelligent 
^u|pdni«lraiion  of  public  and  prlraieinalltulian*,  I  am, 
^Hb  Very  iruir  youta, 

^  M.  McU.  »A>A. 

Krjl  Vut-PnifUft  t/  Cfnftrftti. 
tg  SoVTX  <>>ro«o  Sts^tt,  BaBOKUi^  J«ly  ',  "aw- 


On  motion  of  I>r.  C  S.  Hoyt,  New  York,  it  was  unanimouMy 
voted  thxi  a  message  o(  synipaihy  should  be  s«ni  10  Dr.  Dana,  with 
the  wiiih  that  lie  might  recover  liis  htalth  and  be  able  to  meet  wicb 
the  Conference  in  future. 

Adjourned  at  10  I'.u. 


450        TweNTIi'-roirRTH    KAI'IONAL  CnKFKRKNCE  OF   CIIAHITItLS 
SECONt)  SESSION. 

The  Cotitcrence  was  called  to  order  at  10.30  a.m.  by  ilie  Presttiem, 
Mi.  .Alexander  Johnson.  I-'ort  Wayne.  Ind.  The  (olloMing  com- 
mittees  u-cre  announced  r  — 

On  /tfsa/u/iMt,t. — Dr.  J.  W.  Walk,  l*er>nsylvania;  N.  S.  Kosenau, 
New  York;  Mr.  L.  C.  Storrs,  Michigan. 

On  Or^tinisa/iffn. —  P.  C.  Garrett,  Pennsylvania;  llmoth)-  Nicli- 
otson,  Indiana;  J.  J.  Rclso,  Toronto.  Ont. ;  F.  K.  Wines,  Illinois, 
J.  P.  Ityer-s,  Ohio ;  Clarence  J.  Snyder,  Wisconsin  :  Lucius  C.  Storrs, 
Miclitgan ;  Miss  Zilpba  D.  Smith,  Massachusetts ;  J.  B.  Hebberd, 
New  York. 

The  subject  of  the  nioining  was  the  report  ol  the  Committee  on 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Homes,  chairman,  Captain  H.  A.  Castle,  St. 
Paul.  A  paper  by  Caplnin  Castle.  '-The  Nation  and  (he  Veteran." 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Bycrs  ^pagc  i4'i- 

A  paper  on  "A  Soldien'  Home"  was  read  by  General  M.  F. 
Force,  Sandusky,  Ohio   (page  ai). 

A  paper  on  "The  Limitations  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  Sysient,"  by 
C.  E,  Faulkner,  Atchison,  Kan„  was  read  by  Prcwdeni  Johnson 
(page  17). 

DtSCUSStON. 

Mr.  L.  C.  StORR»,  Michigan. -- There  is  a  good  dc.-il  to  be  .laid  in 
favor  of  cuDscriplion.  We  remember  the  haste  with  which  the  volun- 
teers entered  the  war  ;  but  the  war  lasted  year^,  and  we  had  to  have 
a  draft,  but  there  nas  a  feeling  of  disdaia  for  the  man  who  was 
drafted.  If  we  had  beRiin  with  a  draft,  we  should  have  had  prae- 
tically  volunteer  service  ihroughoiil  the  war.  Men  who  were  ready 
to  votunlcer  would  have  lasted  through  the  war,  but  we  used  up  that 
patriotic  ^enttmtnt  before  we  got  diruugh.  I  believe  there  is  some 
reason  for  favoring  the  conscripts. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Wolff..  Normal.  HI. —  I  heartily  indorse  the  papers 
that  have  been  read-  No  men  arc  more  entitled  to  the  considcruliun 
of  the  American  people  than  thu!(«  who  fought  for  the  Hag.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  irusiec  oF  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Normal,  III. 
The  children  arc  under  cirefnl  discipline  intellectually,  morally,  and 
physically.  True,  the  lime  is  coming  when  these  institutions  will  not 
be  needed:  but  till  that  time  comes  the  people  will  not  regret  caring 
for  the  childreti  of  the  soldiers  of  the  cnunirv. 
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Mr.  T.  K.  tiMsiw,  Fori  Wayne.  Iiid.— I  know  Munothing  of  the 
M'uikii)^>  of  <)rpl)an»'  Honivs.  U'c  have  oiii;  of  the  bt;>t  in  ihe  L'nion 
in  Iiidiani.  It  h»<  Ikci)  suppoili^c)  loynlly  by  the  pL'opK' :  but  1  want 
losay^.ind  I  haw  said  it  to  tbc  iriistccs  of  ilic  Institution  in  an 
olhcial  capacity  —  that  there  arc  many  childicn  there  who  would  be 
better  off  if  they  were  placed,  like  other  children,  in  the  ordinary 
auiroundirtgs  of  a  home.  I  have  seen  many  of  those  young  people 
whij  tiave  gone  out  from  the  Indinnj  Soldier!:'  Orphann'  Home,  atii) 
I  ncvvr  ho.-ird  one  who  would  not  i^y  that  thc-y  h:id  been  duarfed  in 
their  aspirationa^  and  hopes  by  initltlutton  life.  I  do  hope  that  hence- 
forth there  will  b<;  more  efiorts  made  to  place  ih*  children  where 
thcv  will  be  wiiti  persons  who  will  be  close  to  cbem.  to  act  as  fatl^cr 
ana  itwtlier  to  (hem. 

Kc^-.  W.  A.  Hale,  Dayton,  Ohio. —  I  am  within  two  miles  of  the 
largest  widicrs'  home  in  the  United  States.  We  have  also  one  of  the 
largest  xtldicrs'  or]>hantt'  homes  at  Xenia.  a  State  institution.  1  dis- 
cover in  conferences  of  this  character  much  to  be  commended  and 
sometimes  things  to  be  lamented.  In  the  lirst  place,  we  are  not  here 
to  deieimine  the  be»t  method  of  enlislin;;  an  army  for  the  United 
States,  lit  the  M;coiid  pl»ce,  it  would  be  pretty  liard  to  make  a  boy 
believe  lluit  the  be*t  ynty  to  secure  an  army  irould  be  by  the  con- 
script method.  He  has  an  idea  that  there  must  be  something  of  a 
patriotic  spirit  which  would  make  him  n  j^ood  soldier  of  tlie  best 
army.  There  are  certain  questions  that  might  be  discussed  here, 
but  not  the  wi&dom  of  founding  soldiers'  homes,  national  or  State ; 
they  were  born  uul  of  our  love  for  the  men  who  made  the  war  a  suc- 
cess, for  the  men  who  preserved  our  nation.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  find  private  homes  for  these  children.  We  arc  glad  lo 
find  private  homen  for  them  so  far  as  we  can,  but  I  would  rather  have 
my  children  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  in  Xenia  than  in  half 
the  families  that  come  to  seek  them  to  make  machines  out  of  them 
in  the  place  of  servants.  We  think  too  much  of  our  children  to  allow 
them  to  do  that.  There  are  some  evils  connected  with  soldiers' 
honiet.  I  wish  it  were  posMble  to  keep  the  soldiers  with  their 
families,  but  that  is  impo»isible.  When  you  have  six  or  j.even  ihou- 
s.ind  [o^cllicT,  you  will  lind  a  large  proportion  separated  from  their 
f.imilies.  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  for  them  under  the  present 
conditions. 

Rev.  T.  1*.  HALKr,  D.D..  Missouri.— Some  one  has  said  that  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "charity  "  is  the  word  we  translate  "justice,"  The 
American  jreoplc  have  another  word.  They  say  that  charity  is  busi- 
ness not  sentiment  only.  It  is  the  buiiiness  of  the  .American  people 
to  provide  lionies  for  sailors  and  soldier^  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  old  soldier  is  helpless. 
and  there  i»  no  place  for  him  unices  it  is  provided  by  the  Stale:  and 
it  would  be  cruelty  and  injustice  not  to  provide  it.  Hut  at  the  same 
time  I   believe  we  ought   lu  learn  how  viV  Lo  do  it.     I  do  not  think 
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because  a  mnn  is  a  soldier  that  he  is  robbed  of  his  cnanliood:  it 
should  be  rather  increased.  When  n  man  bt^ximcs  an  inmate  of  an 
institution  provided  by  the  State,  it  is  the  most  unfortunate  day  of 
his  historj-.  I  believe  it'is  bctlcr  for  a  man  to  drive  nails  into  a 
plank,  and  then  turn  it  over  and  drive  them  nut,  than  to  live  in  idle- 
ness. .\  man  should  be  self-supporting  till  the  In^t  day  he  i>  able 
lo  be  »o.  1  do  not  know  any  more  unhappy  man  than  a  man  in  a 
soldiers'  home  must  be.  And  yei  some  iimsi  be  ihere.  I  am  glad 
it  is  impossible  for  a  soldier  ta  »ii^vr  for  want  of  a  home;  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  a  man  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  any  institution  ol 
charity  ju»t  as  long  as  he  can  be  supported  in  any  humble  way. 

,  As  to  the  care  of  orphans,  »omc  one  has  said  that  there  is  a  child- 
less home  for  everj*  homeless  child  in  our  broad  Lind.  It  is  true 
we  cannot  always  lind  them.  But  I  believe  the  better  sentiment  of 
OUT  people  is  that  orphan  a-sylums  ovight  In  be  asylums  only  for  a 
little  whilr;  that  there  ought  lo  be  an  intelligent,  earnest  Christiim 
effort,  guarded  by  law.  to  put  every  homeless  child  in  a  home,  and 
to  keep  guardianship  over  him.  and  see  that  he  is  not  made  a  ma- 
chine or  abused,  to  see  that  he  has  the  opportunity  of  other  boys 
to  grow  up  In  wise  manhood.  If  we  use  our  orphan  asylums  onljr 
as  places  to  Veep  the  children  temporarily.  I  do  not  care  how  many 
you  have.  But  let  them  be  only  hoiLscs  through  which  the  orphans 
pas-s  from  pauperism  and  scjualor  into  iiuxe  beautiful  surroundings. 


Adjourned. 


TIIIKU    SKSSION. 


r*ursd»y  JTV*/,  /uff  8. 


The  Conlerence  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  eight 
o'clock.  An  invitation  from  Governor  IQack  to  liold  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  in  N'cw  V'ork  City  was  read  by  Dr.  Hoyi.  who 
strongly  urged  the  acceptance  of  the  inviution.  The  invitation  was 
also  urged  upon  the  Conference  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Ocvine,  o(  New  Vork. 

The  subject  for  the  evenin};  was  the  ^xirtof^thc  Committee  on 
juvenile  Reformatories,  I.  £.  -"^t.  %hn.  Lansing,  >£ch.,  chairman.  A 
paper  called  "  Seven  Years  in  a  Ju^emlc  Reformatory"  was  read  by 
\tr.  F.  H.  Brijcgs.  Rochester,  N.V,  (papc  iji). 

A  paper  entitled  "  How  can  Habits  of  Thrift  be  cultivated  among 
the  Cirls  and  Boys  of  our  School?"  was  *ad  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Fair- 
banks, Middletown.  Conn,  (page  13S). 

A  paper.  •*  Do  Reform  Schools  leform  f  "  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  U. 
Drake,  Uooneville,  Mo,  (page  I's)* 
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DISClSsri)N. 

Mr.  NtnECKER,  Pennsylvania. —  How  do  we  know  uliat  tlie  r«>>ult 
of  this  work  is?  How  can  we  say  that  75  per  cent,  fiave  been  re- 
formed? The  fact  is  that  Mr,  Drake  has  rather  understated  tluti 
owrstated  the  results.  I  do  not  presume  that,  if  one  of  your  own 
children  should  go  out  from  your  home  and  come  imder  certain  «n 
xHronments.  and  become  a  bad  boy  or  young  man,  you  would  ix 
witting  to  say  that  you  had  not  brought  him  up  rightly.  ]  may  bend 
out  a  boy  with  as  high  as  a  purfx>se  as  ever  filled  the  hean  of  any 
bo\-.  and  with  as  strong  a  determination  to  do  the  right  thing  ai>  wtt 
pos-^-ssed  any  boy  of  his  age.  He  goes  out  into  life,  and  tlie  pincli- 
ing  povertx'  of  hi;^^  conditions  prevents  him  from  gratif3'ing  the  am- 
bitions which  we  stimulated.  He  suffers  financial  distretib.  but  figbtb 
along.  Still  there  is  no  help,  and  after  two  or  three  jeart  lie  falls 
back.  He  gels  into  evil  ways,  and  something  mure  has  to  be  done 
for  him.  \ou  may  say  that  he  was  nut  reformed.  But  he  wat>  ab- 
soliitcK  reformed  and  as  good  a  boy  as  your  own,  but  you  have 
not  helped  to  keep  him  as  we  gave  him  back  to  you.  \'ou  ask 
how  wc  know  that  ihey  are  reformed.  Every  reputable  institutioti 
has  people  whose  business  it  i&  to  follow  these  boyb ;  aod  you  uiii 
go  into  the  departtneni  that  deak  with  them,  and  find  great  tomeb 
that  £:o  back  for  years,  giving  absolute  figures,  and  there  ib  no  guebb- 
work  about  it.  ]n  our  own  institution  for  six  or  itevcn  yearb  we  have 
never  shown  less  than  S;  per  cent-,  and  as  high  at.  S4  per  cent.,  wlio 
are  doing  well,  a^  well  as  any  boy  can  do  under  like  ciTcumstan<Je^. 
T^at  is  how  wt-  know,  and  we  cat)  demonstrate  it  to  any  one. 

Mr.  Bakroik. —  This  8=  per  cent,  is  all  ng;lK :  but  where  do  you 
strike  the  saving  hne  ? 

Mi  >JiREi.^i:Ek. —  It  is  not  a  line  of  piranr-ia!  prospetity  :  it  ib  the 
line  of  good  citizenship,  ttiai  doct  noi  require  the  interference  of  tiie 
law 

Q>rti5nOK  —  How  many  years  do  you  folio*  tlMnn  ? 

Mr   NiBKCKEk. —  Sever  tess  tiian  three  ytaffs. 

(;jrr.-;TioN. —  How  man}-  cfaitdrer  go  into  your  lOBUtutiuti  that  are 
not  felons  aiuj  criminals  - 

Mr  NiRF.rKKii  —  Wedti  not  consider  childien  feions  oud  crimtuaib 
Vki  consider  tha:  they  arc  wha;  tiiey  are  as-  tiie  rcbut',  oi  uniwnunat*r 
environmen:  They  would  become  ieion^  if  wt  did  no!  lieiiJ  ihcin 
beioTi  tnev  hecomv  sc 

'^tri.'iTTox  —  I  poi  wha:  jrrounds  arc  tne\'  admitted  ' 

M;  Nim.,-kLF;i.  —  The}  art  admrnec  oecaus^  or  tiie  vioiatiwi;  o' 
staminr.  law  anc  ais^  ■  by  l  lav  ma:  make-  1:  posbibii  to:  paieni- 
wh<r  an-  unahu  t'  conrro  tnei"  chiiarei.  t'  ciac-,-  tneu.  under  Uk 
guardiansiiit'  nf  aij  i&sirtuuoi.  bui.  a-  l  matte  o:  tac:.  -a  child  i~  a- 
moi:  nercT  admittec  a-  incorngibit  wn^.  na-  no:  oeci  guilt}  of  peti;. 
intnn?ement-  o:  aw  o-  vtx"  ha-  no:  i>ecii  laneii  cogntzani^  v.  u\  In- 
ofrireT>  of  tht-  lav  oncr  o*  moTt 
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Mr.  pETKB  CAt.iiwKLL,  LouUvillc.  Ky.— I  ihink  th.it  this  per  ctnt. 
is  misleading.  1  think  it  can  be  Taktrn  (or  gi.iiuu<i  lliai  the  inslitu- 
tion  in  l>ouis\ill<!  hiis  ;ib(>ut  tlii;  N;tmcr  character  of  children  as  ihal  in 
Pcnnj'alv^nin,  and  I  knuw  in  my  school  tliut  tlicrc  arc  about  75  per 
c«nt.  of  the  chiklrtn  there  who  need  tio  more  reformation  than  ii 
comimin,  ordinary  cjiild  who  is  in  n  good  home.  About  13  per  cent, 
arc.  prrliap*.  weak-minded;  pciliap*  10  per  cent.,  ciiminaiiy  inclined 
only.  Now  how  many  of  this  10  per  ceni.  art-  reformed^  That  i^ 
the  question  wc  have  to  deal  with.  I  do  not  siippase  that  a  mother 
who  has  raised  her  dauj>hter  to  useful  wonianhtuid  would  w;int  to 
9*y  ihat  she  had  reformed  her  daughter:  nor  is  ihi^re  a  father  here 
who  wniild  say,  if  he  had  r:iised  his  son  to  good  cttixenship.  that  he 
had  reformed  his  son.  The  75  per  cent,  found  in  all  reform  schools 
arc  children  who  »iii]ply  need  the  name  kind  of  care  and  training 
and  guiding  thai  children  outside  get  in  a  good  home.  If  a  boy  is 
niorally  or  intellectually  defective,  you  cannot  make  him  morally  or 
intellectually  perfect.  But,  if  ju-stice  and  iudgment  are  applied  to  our 
reform  schools,  wc  may  say  they  do  reform.  Should  we  >ay,  becall!^« 
all  the  whe.1t  lhat  is  sown  doeit  not  .<iprout  and  send  out  TO0I6  and 
grow,  that,  therefore,  sowing  is  a  failure?  Should  wc  say,  becau.se 
cvciy  young  man  and  woman  who  goes  to  the  public  school  do«s  not 
bt-comi;  an  intelleciual  giant,  therefore  our  public  schools  are  a 
failure  ?  Or,  because  »  preacher  who  has  gone  through  the  thco- 
togicil  seminar)'  falls  hy  the  warade  and  1>ecci!neN  a  criminal  and 
»inner,  therefore  theological  training  is  a  failure,  and  our  pulpits 
ought  to  be  abolished?  .\»  soon  as  a  bny  who  has  been  in  a  reform 
school  turns  out  badly,  evcrj-bcHly  knows  it;  but  very  few  know 
about  the  good  boy.  1  might  come  to  Toronto  and  attend  college, 
and  join  the  church,  and  go  to  Sunday  school  and  religious  sen'ice 
and  prayer- meeting,  I  might  be  vludioiis  .nnd  respcctfvd  in  the  class- 
room, and  lor  four  years  1  would  be  scarcely  known  outside  the 
circle  of  my  immediate  acquaintances.  Kui  let  mc  come  into  the 
c1as&-rooRi  some  morning  and  have  a  discussion  with  my  professor, 
and  wnik  upon  the  platform  and  hit  him  a  blow  lhat  l.iys  him  out, 
and  the  papers  would  send  the  news  all  abroad,  and  in  le9&  than 
twelve  hoins  the  name  of  I'eier  Caldwell  would  be  known  across  the 
continent.  So.  as  soon  as  it  is  disirovt-rcd  tbnl  a  bad  boy  has  been 
in  a  reform  school,  then  people  say  the  in.Miluiiuii  i^  of  no  account 
and  is  not  answering  its  purpose.  1  could  namo  many  instances  of 
boys  who  have  been  down  and  have  come  up.  1  could  cite  reform 
school  ho)-s  who  are  now  in  honorable  positions,  in  charge  of  bos- 
piiala  and  churches,  acting  as  teachers,  as  town  olTicers.  and  one  as 
a  mayor  in  a  town  of  sixty  thousand  people.  1  do  not  say  thai  1 
reformed  them,  — bv  no  mcan.s.  I  ju.st  >imply  gave  them  the  care  and 
training  lhat  any  child,  boy  or  girl,  ought  to  have. 

A   Uf-lecatf-—  1  believe  that  the  home  is  the  best  place foraboy. 
hut  it  is  only  fair  10  bear  witness  to  the  good  reformatories  are  doing. 
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Wc  do  nol  eipect  every  boy  is  going  lo  be  refornied.  but  a  short  term 
is  ohvn  of  f-Tcal  bi-ncft  (o  btm.  It  lils  him  to  g<i  out  int"  life  Ixji- 
ler  than  he  coutd  otherwise  do.  He  learns  obedieticc.  and  has 
impressed  on  him  the  mcaninj*  of  char^icter  and  the  value  of  in- 
dustry;  and  these  alone  yield  good  rciiulls. 

Mr.  I,.  C  Stohrs.  Michigan. —  1  wish  to  remind  you  that  all  the 
bad  boys  do  not  get  into  reforro-itories.  In  Midiigan  we  have  our 
county  agencj-  system,  and  no  child  can  be  tried  till  after  the  county 
.igvnt  ha-N  invesliggited  the  case.  In  1896  tbne  were  1,185  children 
arrested,  and  only  Z74  went  to  relonnaiories.  The  others  on  sus- 
pended sentences  were  returned  to  parents  or  put  under  the  care  of 
the  county  .igcncy. 

Mr.  Patterson. —  We  do  not  expect  10  refurni  every  boy.  But 
those  who  work  in  refonnatories  and  do  not  expect  to  reform  ihc 
children  will  not  reform  ifiem.  We  should  work  as  thou^  we  could 
reform  every  one,  and  then  I  think  we  should  refortn  more  than 
we  do. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Smith.  Connecticut.— When  >*ou  say  of  a  prl  that  she 
it  «aved,  yoti  say  more  than  you  do  of  a  boy  who  is  saved.  When 
she  goe-t  out  from  the  inNtitution,  she  is  a  respectable  and  useful  girl 
in  the  house  where  she  is  placed.  We  have  in  Connecticut  one  of 
the  best  women  in  the  world  to  handle  tlivsc  girls,  and  she  vigils 
them  quarterly.  This  work  is  as  near  the  work  of  a  mother  with 
her  daughters  as  you  can  get  it.  Of  all  the  girls  wc  have  sent  out 
in  the  last  twelve  years,  wc  absolutely  know  that  ninety  in  every 
hundred  are  leading  uv;ful  and  respectable  lives. 

[>r,  E.  .\.  l>oww,  Connecticut.— The  question  of  heredity  has 
bet-n  touched  on.  It  is  the  practice  in  asylums,  in  taking  the  his- 
tur^-  of  a  patient,  to  ask  if  there  were  any  insane  relatives  in  the 
family,  also  if  there  are  any  hcreditarv  predispositions.  A  man  who 
had  the  habit  of  drink  was  asked  if  it  was  an  acquired  habit.  He 
said  it  was  acquired  before  he  vns  bom ;  and  there  is  much  sig- 
nificance in  that,  for  there  are  inherited  tendencies  which  no  skill 
can  overcome.  Certain  things  inay  de\-elop  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifteen  or  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  when 
the  individual  takes  on  the  responsibilities  of  life.  We  then  have 
the  last  chapter  uf  the  book  of  which  you  have  the  first,  llie 
question  is.  What  is  the  remedy?  Wc  must  establish  an  aiistoc- 
racy  of  health.  'Hie  careless  marriages  which  take  plnce  conduce 
10  Ihc  production  of  the  chmin.il  defective.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
in  Connecticut  the  age  of  protection  has  been  raised.  That  is  a 
gpod  step.  I  think  we  should  take  more  care  to  examitte  into  the 
nervous  organization  of  those  contein plating  marriage ;  and,  if  we 
were  to  do  so,  the  number  uf  the  insane  and  the  defective  would 
diminiiU).  There  i*  a  great  deal  to  say  on  this  subject.  If  a  wom^in 
la  not  aoatomically  fitted  to  bear  children,  so  that  the  child's  head 
must  be  cruslied  by  the  ph>-sician.  and  thus  deformed,  that  fact 
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slKMild  be  known  before  she  takes  on  the  conditiQit  of  maternity, 
litis  opens  a  broad  tield  and  subjects  more  appropriate  for  a  medi- 
cal session,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
this  verj-  subject.  The  time  nill  come  when  we  shall  c&iabHsh  an 
aristocracy  of  health,  and  when  we  shall  .tee  to  it  (h.u  the  people 
who  contemplate  raarriaj^e  are  physically  whole. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Barrrti,  Lancaster.  Ohio. —  The  children  that  are 
saved  in  the  rt-form  school  arc  thoxe  uho  were  on  the  road  to  crimi- 
nality and  would  have  become  tn^iminais  but  for  the  training  they  re- 
ceive. It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  are  not  all  saved.  The  wonder 
is  that  w-c  save  so  many.  I  dischai^e  from  forty  to  tifiy  boys  a 
month,  and  we  receive  about  five  hundred  a  year.  And,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  fully  So  [>er  cent,  are  doing  well.  .-Vbout  i  o  per  cent. 
do  not  do  well,  and  about  lo  per  cent,  do  badly.  Considering  where 
Ihey  come  from,  that  is  tuilisf.nctor}-.  1  do  not  believe  we  have  a  boy 
who  is  not  above  his  parenia^.  ]  believe  ih^i  the  world  is  better 
today  than  ever  it  was  before.  This  is  the  day  of  the  best  Christian 
civilization  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  to-morrow  will  be  a 
better  one;  for  wo  are  on  the  upward  road.  We  are  savinj;  thou- 
sands of  these  boys  from  becoming  ciiminals.  Except  tbrou);h  pri- 
vate correspondence  I  do  not  hear  of  a  boj-  who  behaves  himself. 
They  are  never  released  from  our  caie  till  the)-  are  twtnly-one. 
We  keep  track  ot  tlicm.  and  they  arc  returned  to  us  for  misbehavior. 

Mr.  fJOAKDMAN.  Ontario. —  Our  tccord  shows  S4  per  cent,  re- 
fwmed,  and  I  can  heartily  congratulate  our  friends  from  the  other 
side  of  the  line.  I  feci  sure  that  our  results  are  .ilmo.<ii  e<)ually  satis- 
factory in  regard  to  industrial  schools  We  lia\e  good  evidence  that 
reform  schools  do  reform. 


Adjourned. 


FOURTH   SESSION. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at -8  p.m.  by  the  President. 

An  invitation  from  the  Goxi^rnor  of  Iowa  for  the  Conference  to 
meet  in  that  State  was  presetted  by  Ur.  Powell. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  the  repcin  of  ihc  Committee  on 
Child-saving,  C.  E.  Faulkner,  chairm.in.  The  report  was  rcid  by 
Mr.  Faulkner  Cpagc  S7). 

An  address  on  " The  Sunday-school  as  a  Child-saving  Mission" 
was  read  by  Rev.  Duncan  K.  Milner,  Armour  Mission,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Snyder  gave  notice  that  Milwaukee  would  put  in  a 
claim  for  the  Conference  in  1S9S. 

A  delegate  from  Nebraska  said  that  Omnha  would  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed if  the  Conference  did  not  go  there  next  year. 
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Mr.  C.  E.  Faulkner  iKwiiinaicd  Topcka  (or  the  place  of  meeting 
nexc  year. 

Rev.  Meigs  V.  Ctomse,  Cincinnati,  gave  a  talk  on  the  wDrk  of  the 
Children '»  Home,  illustrated  by  Mereopiicon  views. 

l>r.  Walk,  of  Philadelphia,  rising  to  a  question  of  privilege,  snid 
that  in  the  statement  of  the  condition  of  relief  work  in  ['hiUdclpltiit, 
published  in  the  reiMtrt  of  l3>it  vviT's  Conference,  there  were  some 

'      mistakes  which  bad  escaped  correction ;  and  he  asked  tn  have  the 

.       foliowiiif;  ]>anigr:iph  iniertetl  in  the  ie|)ort  (or  lhi»  year.     On  niotiim 

I      this  request  n-ax  unanimously  granted. 

,  ,  In  the  "city"  poor  district,  which  includes  all  of  the  count)*  of 
Philadelphia  except  a  suburban  :ieciion  upon  it:i  northern  botindaT]r, 
3II  municipal  outdoor  relief  (except  medical  aid>  was  abolished  in 
1880  ;  and  it  has  never  since  been  rcstoretL     'ITie  citj-  employ.'i  fifty 

,  pUysidaoi  10  attend  tiie  poor  (^in  addition  to  their  private  practice), 
at  a  compensation  of  £30  per  month.  This  costs  annually  f  13,000. 
From  live  to  sii  tlioiisand  dollars  additional  is  paid  to  druggists  for 
filling  the  prescriptions  written  by  these  phj-sicians.  Aside  from 
this  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  all  the  relief  of  the 
poor  at  their  homes  devolves  upon  voluntary  charitable  agencies, 

I  chiclty  the  eighteen  local  associations  united  under  the  title  of  the 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity,     This  abolition  of   municipal  out- 

'  door  relief  has  in  seventeen  years  saved  to  the  city  treasury  mote 
than  a  niilUun  dollars,  and  the  ratio  of  indoor  paupers  tu  the  total 
population  has  decreased. 

h  Adjourned. 
S4l»ir,tiiy  morning,  Jmiy  lo. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  bythe  President  at  lo.jo  a.M. 
The  subject  for  the  morning  wa*  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
I  Prison  Refarm,  Mr.  Philip  C.  (tarrcit,  cluirman.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  (i.  A.  Grilhth,  of   Ualtimore. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Need  of  Radical  Prison  Reform  "  was  read  by 
Mr.  (larrett  (page  16). 

A  paper  on  "The  Indeterminate  Sentence."  by  Mr.  Warren  F. 
Spalding,  Itosion,  wis  read  by  \>t.  C.  H,  Knight  <page  46). 

A  paper  on  "  The  Probation  System  "  was  read  by  Mr.  Charlton  T. 
L«wift,LL.I>.  (pagejS). 


FIKTII   SESKIOK. 
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A  paper  on  '•  European  Prison."  by  Hon.  S.  J,  Itirrows.  M.C., 
waa  re«d  by  tiilc  (page  51.1. 

DtSCt-SSIOK. 

)udce  H.  &  McDuxALn.  Hrockvilk.  Onmrio.  —  We  feel  th»t  we 
in  Canada  have  one  of  the  b«ttt  crimmul  coilt;?>  In  the  wiirl<l,  ami  in 
connection  with  it  wc  hiive  speedine^s  of  investigation  and  adminiv' 
tTation.  One  of  the  evidences  o(  lliv  result  of  protn|>t  enforcement 
of  lilt:  law  ii  tbnt  Judge  Lynch  never  holds  court  in  Canada.  1  am 
a  judge,  and  for  over  twenty  years  have  had  to  deal,  to  a  considera- 
bk- extent,  with  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  If  people 
knew  the  difficulties  that  a  conscientious  man  has  to  undergo  in 
deciding;  what  penalty  lo  impyse.  they  would  deal  with  us  more 
kindly  than  they  do  in  discu^isin^  these  subjects.  It  suems  to  me 
that  whore  a  man  has  had  experience,  and  has  l<X»kcd  at  it,  he  uill 
find  tliiit  there  arc  cuscs  in  which  it  b  impossible  to  apply  the 
probation  &y$iein  to  the  criminal.  U'c  have  a  Ian  that  allows  the 
la»li  t<>  be  used.  When  some  great  hulking  biute  atisaulls  a  little 
girl  ur  a  young  woman,  we  may  sentence  him  to  the  laxh ;  and  that  is 
the  only  way  (or  siich  a  case.  How  arc  yi>u  K'iing  to  put  a  man  of 
that  kind  on  probation  i  llisca^te  docs  not  call  fur;i  lung  sentence: 
it  calls  for  speedy  action,  and  something  th.it  will  deter  him  fr.«in 
sucli  crimes.  Wc  have  a  law  that,  if  a  man  commits  robbery  with 
violence,  lie  may  be  sentenced  to  the  tash, —  the  violence  thai  he  in- 
flicts shall  come  lo  himself.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  apply  in  all 
classes  of  cases  this  system  of  indeterminate  sentence,  but  wc  have 
two  good  systems.  In  the  fiTSt  place,  under  our  crimin.il  code  for 
almost  any  otTence  short  of  murder  and  a  few  other  offences,  the 
prisoner  who  is  committed  for  trial  is  hroitghc  before  the  judge  of 
the  cuunty  court;  a^d  he  is  allowrd  Cu  chim^e  whether  lie  vtill  be 
tried  by  jury  or  not.  He  may  be  let  otii  on  bail.  If  he  i»  found 
guilty,  he  has  no  long  waiting  before  his  case  is  determined.  If  he 
is  innocent,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is,  he  can  go. 

Then  we  have  this  system, —  it  can  hardly  be  called  (he  indetermi- 
nate sentence,  but  we  use  it  a  good  deal, —  the  suspensory  sentence. 
Judges  differ  in  the  way  they  act  upon  it.  Some  sentence  'the 
pn:^ne[.  and  let  him  go.  Others  do  not  sentence  him,  but  let  him  go 
without.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  system  thai  will  work  bcUcr 
than  that,  unless  for  certain  classes  of  crime  where  you  wish  to  get 
hold  of  the  young  boys.  The  suspended  sentence  hangs  over  a  man, 
and  puts  him  on  his  good  behavior. 

1  agree  with  a  great  deal  in  that  magnilicent  paper.  There  was 
something  in  the  way  the  gentleman  can  cany  an  assembly  with  htm. 
He  carried  us  all  with  him  by  his  magnetism,  and  yet  wc  must  think 
of  these  things  seriously.  We  must  not  allow  the  clo(|Ucnce  of  a 
paper  or  the  magnetifro  of  a  speaker  to  carry  us  too  far     Vou  can 
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never,  while  men  are  men,  do  away  with  priMMi-*.  You  may  modify 
the  systtm,  which  should  he  done  more  Jintl  mure  a^  circnitist.inc :« 
will  permit :  hut  for  certain  classes  in  the  community  nulliin»  but  the 
prison  will  «vcr  he  a  preventive  of  crime,  unless  it  he  the  lash. 

Judge  FuLLCTT,  Ohio. —  We  may  lind  fault  with  the  critninal  law 
and  its  absurdities,  but  you  never  heard  any  more  absurd  propositions 
than  those  brought  here  ilii.H  murniiij;.  I  have  said  for  yearsi  thai 
the  criminal  law  is  far  behind  the  civil  law.  A  magniliccnt  vppf>r> 
tuotty  is  offered  to  the  I'nitcd  .States  «nd  the  civiUicd  world.  A  few 
daya  since,  I'rcaidcnt  McKinky  appointed  a  comniisaion  of  three  men 
10  codifythe  criminal  laws  of  the  United  Slal<?s, —  one  man  from  Ohio, 
one  frum  Texas,  and  one  from  Montana.  Now,  if  we  gel  a  propurly 
codihed  criminal  law  for  the  I'nited  States,  that  will  be  applied,  with 
certain  modifications,  it  may  be,  to  every  State ;  hut,  when  you  talk  of 
>  complete  code  for  all  the  States  ahlce,  yon  are  talking  about  a  myth. 
U  will  never  he  accomplished ;  It  i«  impoasible.  Let  us  help  that 
commission.  L«t  us  do  alt  we  can,  and  let  ua  watch  tl.  We  have 
already  much  that  is  excelleiil  in  some  of  the  Slates.  Take  the  code 
provided  for  Louisiana  by  Edward  Livingston,  way  b.nck  in  the 
period  between  t83»  and  183J,  I  heard  a  judge  of  the  North  say 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  logical  writing 
that  he  ever  read,  lie  had  ri-ad  it  and  reread  it.  It  is  far  ahead  uf 
what  has  been  proposed  here.  What  has  been  the  proposition  here  ? 
[te  you  know?  It  is  to  do  away  with  prt-tonit.  I  xay  there  is  not  an 
inteltigeni  penologist  in  the  world  who  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
that.  I  bought  one  of  Lombroso's  last  papers  on  that  subject,  to  :see 
if  he  did,  but  he  asserts  that  the  t:Tcatcr  criminals  must  be  confined. 

We  have  had  two  propositions  here  :  one  was  the  basis  of  cvm/  on 
which  to  punish  ;  the  other  was  the  basis  of  the  irrmitnif  on  which  to 
ptmish.  Which  is  right  ?  How  can  you  arrive  at  it  ?  Will  you  put 
a  man  who  is  guilty  of  murder  into  the  same  little  system  as  the  m.tn 
who  is  guilty  of  assault  and  battery  ?  How  do  you  know  his  guilt 
outside  of  the  act  that  he  has  conmiilted  ?  What  is  the  trial  ?  They 
want  to  stigmaiitc  the  trial.  I'hc  trial  is  getting  at  the  man  through 
his  actions;  that  is  what  the  trial  is.  Then  how  long  do  they  want 
to  hold  the  man  after  they  catch  him?  Oh,  till  the  man  is  changed  I 
I  say  this:  their  basis  is  just  as  faulty  as  anything  they  criticise.  I 
have  heaid  one  man  sjy  he  would  never  want  a  lawyer  to  provide  a 
code.  The  last  s|>cakcr  Ls  a  lawyer  also.  He  has  stigmatiiced  those 
who  provide  codes.  Where  are  we?  What  are  we  talking  about? 
Can't  we  tn.ike  a  code  ?  What  are  we  to  be  governed  by?  Where 
is  the  basis  in  logic  or  good  sense  on  which  we  ^(and  ?  We  all  know 
the  basis  at  civil  law  put  forth  many  yeani  -ago  by  no  leu  a  master, 
writing  in  Pans  two  hundred  years  ago.  than  Jean  noniai,  who  says 
that  we  arc  carried  by  it  to  our  Creator  and  our  relation  to  him  and 
our  fcllow-mrn  ;  Thou  shall  love  the  Ixird  thy  God  with  all  ihy 
might,  mind,  and  strength,  and  Ihy  neighbor  as  thyself.     Will  any 
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living  beiii;;  lell  me  unj-  other  bub  ol  civil  law  ^  If  so,  I  would  like 
to  hear  it.  Where  shall  mc  get  our  bAsts,  then,  for  criminal  Uwi 
They  talk  about  retribution.  Why  do  they  want  to  use  thai  word  i 
Thfv  think  it  is  worse  thin  "punishment."  It  i>  the  very  object  of 
puniiihmcnl  connected  with  the  act&.  What  do  tlicy  say  about  lynch- 
ing? Judge  ]{aldwin  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  .'ipeaking 
of  the  natural  demand  for  punishment,  says  of  it  that  huiuau  nature 
muAi  be  directed  and  educated,  and  thai  lynching,  N'orlh  or  South,  will 
occur  until  that  is  done,  and  judicious  laws  and  punishments  are  se- 
cured. Good  govern  merit  will  not  permit  the  vicious  unA  f^uiUy  to 
be  treated  and  trusted  zi  the  good  and  virtuous. 

Dr.  HouKKi^wN.—  I  am  not  a  lawj-cr  nor  a  criminologist,  but  the 
thoughts  of  the  morning  have  stirred  mc.  It  seems  to  nic.  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  medical  man,  that  the  pronounced  criminal  is  more 
or  less  of  an  in>ane  man.  He  is  a  species  of  man  whom  it  is  best 
not  to  throw  out  upon  the  public  Vou  can  confine  other  insane  pa- 
tieniii :  wliy  not  the  insane  by  critninnliiy  ?  What  ■&  the  kleptomaniac  ? 
What  is  the  man  who  term  after  term  serves  a  sentence,  and  comes 
back  again  and  again  ?  He  is  nothing  more  nor  lcs«  thnn  .in  insane 
man.  He  h.is  some  paiholojpcal  lesion  in  the  nervous  makeup.  He 
sliould  be  pl.iced  in  confinement.  If  you  look  lhrou);h  the  State  peni- 
tentiaries, you  will  tiiid  thuii?andK  of  ^uch  cases.  I  think  that  crimi- 
nologists —  men  who  make  long  studies  of  this  subject,  men  who  are 
deepiv  interested  in  it  — grow  too  tender.  I  know  from  talking  with 
these  men  who  work  with  criminals  that  they  grow  more  and  more 
tender  toward  them.  I  am  in  favor  of  putting  «uch  criminals  behind 
prison  bars,  and  keeping  them  there.  If  there  ia  anything  that  will 
deter  men,  it  is  fear,  ('an  you  deter  a  man  who  has  no  moral  sense  ? 
You  have  got  to  get  at  them,  as  you  do  at  animals,  through  fear;  aiKl 
there  is  no  more  fearsome  beast  than  man. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Pkitk^kovk,  Massadiuselt*.  —  When  we  made  our 
examination  eight  years  ago  as  to  the  old  probation  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts, we  found  that  only  forty-nine  towns  and  cities  in  the  Com- 
monwealth had  made  any  attempt  to  put  that  law  in  o]ieration.  In 
thiee  hundred  towns  and  cities  no  effort  in  that  direction  had  been 
made.  In  only  twenty  of  the  forty-nine  places  where  it  had  been, 
had  any  cases  been  put  on  probation.  The  reason  ior  this  failure  was 
tliat  the  appointment  of  the  oflicer  depended  upon  political  consider- 
ations. If  the  mayor  and  aldermen  could  use  the  place  for  conciiialing 
anybody,  or  if  the  selectmen  could  pl-icate  somebody  by  appoint- 
ing a  probation  officer,  it  wait  done  :  oEherwise  nothing  w;i!>  attempted. 
When  wc:  got  before  the  legislative  committee  upon  the  question  of 
revising  the  law,  it  was  suggested  that,  if  the  privation  officers  wer« 
appointed  by  the  justices,  the  practice  would  be  universal:  and  that 
suggestion  was  adopted.  If  there  is  one  man  in  Massachusetts  who 
is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  anoiber  for  the  adoption  of  the  proba- 
tion system,  it  is  Hon.  Willi.im  K.  I'armenter.  the  chief  justice  of 
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the  Boston  niunicipal  court.  He  U  entitled  to  the  ihanlcsof  every 
phitaiiihropisi  for  his  efforts,  exiendin;;  over  nearly  thirty  years,  to 
perfect  this  reform  in  the  criminal  law. 

Mr.  1...  ]..  IlARRorR.  Michi);«n.  —  When  u  proposition  is  made  to 
do  .iwiiy  with  priDOiis,  it  is  not  expected  that  ii  will  be  done  to-dsy  or 
to-morrow.  Things  don'l  grow  in  'hat  way.  Such  things  are  the 
growth  of  years.  If  this  whole  thing  were  put  into  the  hands  of  iJr. 
LevrU  lodo,  you  would  not  lind  the  prisons  done  auay  with  to*morrow. 
But  you  would  find  all  the  inlluL-nces  which  tend  tonard  j^owth  in  ihnt 
direction, —  influences  which  have  produced  the  condition  of  ihings 
which  exist  lodfty  which  did  not  exist  twenty-five  years  ago.  As  the 
rv»ult  ol  diKussiuns  which  at  (he  time  seemed  to  advance  stanling 
propofcilions,  we  have  lo-dny  the  indeierminale  wntenoe,  so  fnr  as  it  is 
used,  and  we  have  the  probation  sy.Mem.  These  wtre  lidiculed  aa 
much  twcniy-tive  years  afift  as  the««  propositions  are  to-day.  It  was 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  insane  asylums.  It  was  said 
twcnty-6vc  yxors  ago  that  it  was  an  utter  impossibility  lo  conduct 
them  without  having  restraint  in  almost  every  case.  Now  we  gm 
thill  insane  asylums  h.ivc  grown  lo  such  an  extent  that  manual 
restraint  is  almost  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Hai.f.v. —  White  ««  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  number 
of  the  dependent  by  providing  for  them  wisely,  and  while  out  sym- 
pathies go  out  toward  the  defective  cl*»ies  of  jiociety.  it  is  a  lament- 
able faet  ihiil  the  criminal  classes  have  been  gruwing.  'HiAre  are 
more  tiien  and  boys  and  wom«n  in  prison  in  free  America  to^ay  Ilian 
in  any  day  of  its  hisloiy.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  mak- 
ing more  prngrrss  along  these  Unes.  I  think  wc  ha\x  never  had 
mure  valuable  ]>n{M:r.s  read  to  thU  Conference  than  tho^e  we  have 
beard.  I  am  indined  to  agree  with  the  tirM  paper,  thai  it  is  not  so 
much  an  iiK-rense  of  criminals  as  it  h  an  increase  ol  the  number  of 
things  which  arc  made  crimes  by  our  codes-  Now  what  about 
)aib.'  I  am  a  member  of  the  iitate  Doard  of  Charilics  o(  Missouri, 
and  it  is  made  my  duly  to  visit  jails  and  inspect  them ;  and  I  give 
it  as  my  judgment  that  wc  might  abolish  every  jail  in  Missouri  to- 
day, and  he  in  fir  better  condition  than  we  are.  What  are  they? 
On  the  TiTSt  door  of  the  best  jail  arc  one  hundred  men.  Who  are 
ibey  ?  Thievei,  murderers,  men  who  are  deiained  as  witnesses, 
men  who  afk  vuNpected  of  crime,  all  mingled  together.  What  good 
can  come  to  society  from  thai  ? 

Dr.  Walk. —  As  a  director  for  four  years  of  a  Urge  correction.il 
inntitution  which  has  a  population  of  from  eight  lo  twelve  hundred,  1 
wish  to  emphasize  what  the  chairman  said  of  the  usclessness  of  short 
terms  for  drunkenness  and  for  inebriates  of  all  classes.  I  believe  that 
the  terms  of  thirty  days,  .sixty  days,  ninety  days,  simply  prolong  tbe 
live*  of  these  inebriate!<,  giving  them  a  chance  for  recuperation. 
They  are  a  gical  expense  lo  the  cnuniy,  and  ihey  arc  not  reforniaiory. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Stewart.  M.D..  Kentucky. —  Eight  years  ago  we  liad 
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Jn  Kentucky  »  !aw  for  die  in<lcUTniin«ic  senicnw;  bui  ii  was  de- 
cided that  it  was  unconslUuiional,  »o  ml-  hjtvc  no  indetcntiinntc  svn- 
tenet;  and  no  parole  law.  The  dittcrcncc  durin};  the  four  yt-ars  when 
wc  WCTC  under  lluit  law  was  very  tnarkcd.  Il  was  the  first  improvement 
and  advancement  in  Kentucky  in  prison  ru-form.  It  may  be  said  thai 
it  U  nol  the  best  prisoners  llLit  make  tli«  beHt  ciliz«n<i.  if  releaiufd ;  but 
when  n  convict  is  put  in  pri!>on,  and  has  no  pr»s|)ect  of  };ctting  out, 
his  conduct  is  not  goinj^  to  be  very  good.  1'he  management  of  the 
prison  under  tlic  parole  law  was  very  much  better,  and  very  much 
easier  than  it  has  been  under  the  other,  without  any  reference  to  the 
eflect  on  the  prisoners.  As  a  means  of  Retting  a  prisoner  into  good 
babit^.  the  parole  law  with  indeterminate  sentence  must  commend 
itsell  lo  every  community. 

Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  was  asked  to  clo»e  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Lewi%. —  I  do  nut  wish  to  belittle  the  work  of  the  chief  justice 
of  the  municipal  court  of  Boston.  I  atn  graiilicd  to  find  that  he  has 
become  one  of  the  heartiest  friend*  of  the  parole  law ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman lo  whom  Massachusetts  is  chiefly  indebted  in  this  nutter  is 
not  the  chief  jtisiicc.  but  it  is  the  gentleman  who  has  just  named  the 
chief  justice.     It  was  he  who  drafted  thi5  law. 

1  am  deeply  indebted  to  Judge  Mci>onald  for  the  remark-^  which 
he  made,  and  which  were  strangely  iiiisunder^tood  a*  objections  to 
remarks  in  my  paper.  Has  there  been  a  mure  eloquent,  a  more 
ef7cetive>  more  inspiring  statement  in  behalf  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
bation than  that  which  he  (cave  us  licrc  a  few  moments  ago?  He 
shows  that  the  struggle  of  the  criminal  courts  has  been  to  evolve 
this  principle  of  probation.  He  has  sal  on  the  criminal  bench ;  and 
finding  no  law  for  probation,  finding  that  the  law  re^iuired  him  to 
send  orTcnders  lo  jail,  and  his  conscience  rebelling  against  rhiit  re- 
quirement, what  has  he  done?  He  has  compromised  with  the  law, 
and  enforced  his  conscience,  and  has  said,  "Go,  and  sin  no  more." 
The  result  has  been  that  ihey  have  become,  in  almost  every  case, 
Independent,  self-respecting  members  of  the  community.  But  liow 
much  better  might  have  been  the  results  if,  in  addition  to  the  power 
which  he  hai  so  nobly  assumed,  he  had  had  the  law  on  his  side,  if 
there  had  been  some  philanthropist  of  high  character  and  ability  and 
knowledge  of  humanity,  whose  business  it  was  to  lake  each  ward  of 
the  State  and  guide  him  and  w.ilch  him  and  help  him  forward,  to 
aee  that  he  went  into  no  evil  society,  and  in  that  wny  to  support  bis 
(altering  step  until  he  is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  I 

The  other  criticisms  that  were  made  you  will  find  answered  in  the 
paper,  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  read  it.  It  was  too  brief. 
One  cannot  go  ovei  a  paper  like  this  in  twenty  minutes.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  suggest  the  thouphls,  the  principles,  upon  which 
the  lyAtem  is  founded ;  and,  if  tliase  principles  are  properly  set  forth. 
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tticn,  if  they  arc  wise  and  true,  aa  fruin  a  careful  study  of  twcnt)'-five 
yi*ars  I  believe  ihem  to  he,  Ihey  uill  lind  (heir  wiy,  »nd  you  will 
ultimately  adopt  them.  The  .il»jltticin  of  {wUons  i^  a  dream  of  the 
future.  When  1  ^peik  of  the  abulition  tit  prisoHS  a»  ih«  aim  of 
prifin  ri.-form.  I  speak  as  vrc  spcnk  of  the  nbolitimi  uf  sin  as  the  Atm 
of  the  churches.  Their  hope  is  to  make  us  all  righteous  and  (iod- 
(taring.  lo  bring  us  all  to  a  home  in  heaven  :  and  wc  trust  the  time 
will  come  when  there  will  be  no  sin  among  a  r^eneratcd  huiiiao 
race.  So  I  think  we  ought  to  seek  to  do  away  with  that  ^rcni  evil, 
the  prison,  and  in  the  mean  «-hi!e  to  do  our  best,  earnestly  and 
energeiicitly,  lo  make  it  the  M>urce  and  means  of  the  least  possible 
wrong,  of  the  utmost  pav-tible  good. 

The  report  ol  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  reported  through 
Mr.  Heytnann  that  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  should  be  New 
Vurk  City,  the  time  doi  to  be  later  than  the  fir&t  week  of  June. 

The  report  was  anammously  adopted. 

Adjourned. 


SIXTH  sessiav. 

The  Conferenw  was  ciHed  to  order  by  th«  Pr«&id£nt  at  S  p.m. 
The  subject  for  the  cwning  was  llie  repon  of  the  Committee  on 
Municipal  and  County  Charities.  Mrs.  £.  E.  WiliiamMin,  diaiiman. 

.\  paper  iviii  rend  by  Mr.  Ilyrou  C.  Mathews.  NvMark.  N.J..  on 
"The  Nativities  of  iJie  Inmates  in  tlie  Public  Institutions  of  New 
Vork  City,"  illustrated  by  charts  (page  281). 

Mr.  N.  S.  KoKcnau,  by  permww«n  of  the  E« ecu tiw  Committee, 
was  granted  a  few  minutes  to  present  the  claims  of  the  Ckanlies  A% 
vifUf  and  to  urge  subscript  ions  for  it. 

Mr.  Homer  Folks,  aecretnry  of  the  New  Vork  Charities  Aid 
Association,  made  an  address  on  the  work  of  that  .\&socialion,  with 
stercc^ticon  illustrations  (pafcc  378). 

The  Executive  l!omntiltee  repurtetl  proj^rcss  in  the  revision  of  the 
rules,  and  r>n  motion  it  w:ts  voted  that  the  report  ^ould  be  received 

Kind  acted  on  at  another  sesuon. 
: 
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CONFERENCE  SERMON. 

SumtLtji,  July  ir- 

The  Conference  sermon  was  preached  in  St.  Andrew's  Church 
by  Rev.  C.  R.  Henderson,  of  Chicago  University,  on  Sunday  morn. 
iniKpageasz). 


SKVKNTII    SlISSION. 
Mf»4^y  tHmrting,  July  ij. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  9.50  a.m.  by  the  President. 
The  subject  for  the  nturning  wa;i  the  Ke|K>rt  from  States.  It  was 
made  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hart,  the  General  Secretary  (page  36*). 

Ceneral  BrinlterhofT  announced  that  the  Southern  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Cortcclion  would  mecl  in  Nashville  October  u  to  14, 
and  that  the  Kaiion.il  Prison  Congress  would  meet  in  Austin,  Tex., 
October  [6  to  so,*  thus  allowing  persons  to  attend  both. 

The  next  subject  was  the  report  of  tlie  Committee  on  the  Care  of 
the  Insane  and  Epileptics,  chairman.  Dr.  H.  C.  Kulter,  inaoaKer  of 
Hospital  for  Epileptics.  GalUpolis,  Ohio  (page  63). 

A  pajier  on  "The  Reialion  of  the  Public  to  the  Insane"  was  read 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  superintendent  Hospital  for  Insane,  TorontOi 
Onl.  (page  83). 

A  paper  oti  "  .^fter-care  of  Recovered  and  Convalescent  In- 
sane Patients  "was  read  by  Dr.  Richard  Dcwcy.  Wauwato»a,  Wis. 
(page  76). 

tllSClISSION. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  vras  invited  to  o]>:n  the 
di&cussion. 

MtMi  Adoams.  — Living,  as  I  do,  in  an  indutlrial  community,  I  »ee 
a  great  deal  of  the  insane  before  they  go  and  after  they  come  back 
from  the  hospitals  provided  by  the  State.  I  am  constantly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  vciy  hard  for  patients,  coming  home  to  get 
used  to  not  being  in  an  instiluLion.  They  have  to  he  de-institution- 
ixed,  which  is  sure  to  be  a  ditlicult  undertaking.  As  patients  they 
have  been  accustomed  for  weeks  and  months,  and  perhaps  yeat^,  to 

•TIk  Piiaoo  C«aci«H  ■«  itunaid  itttmA  (til  t>«4tn<b(i  «  acuuiusl  )wll««  Inrf  In  ih* 
Sovlh. 
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wash,  dress,  and  cM  their  nwals  b)-  rule :  and  it  is  difficult  for  (hem  to 
perform  even  the  ordinary  offices  of  life  without  direction.  The 
faiitily  on  their  reiuru  «il)ier  go  to  oiie  extreme  ur  tlie  other.  They 
let  the  convalescents  alone,  for  (car  of  h»uing  their  feelings,  or  they 
wateh  and  direct  them  so  constantly  that  the  jarred  and  ill-adjusted 
mind  i»  bewildered.  It  would  be  better  i(  they  could  go  10  iiome 
house  during  their  convalescence  where  they  could  gradually  grow 
accustomed  to  self-direction,  and  that  would  give  them  gradual  detach- 
ment from  the  institution,  where  sclf-dLsciplinc  might  be  re-established. 

During  1893  in  Chicago,  when  we  were  pressed  by  the  hard  times. 
we  had  not  only  the  poor  of  Chicago,  but  a  great  many  people  left 
overfrom  the  World's  Kair  ;nnd  we  hndan  alarming  number  of  c^ses  of 
insanity.  We  all  know  that  buMness  worr^-  and  family  cares  are  not 
good  for  mental  health  and  poise  :  but  we  remember  the  words  of  old 
Gcoigc  Herbert,  "that  all  griefs  arc  ligbtcr  with  bread."  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  struggles  as  to  the  present  and  tlicfcnr  of  tlie  future,  one  is 
constantly  hungry,  and  the  body  breaks  down  through  matmitrition,  tfac 
chances  of  insanity  arc  greater.  During  that  winter  the  number  of 
people  sent  to  asylums  was  alanning;  and,  when  they  came  back  in 
six  months  or  a  year,  the  cases  were  almost  as  piiiful.  For  the  times 
continued  very  hard,  t  think  now  of  a  woman  who  came  out  of  the 
auylum,  and  was  returned  in  three  we«ks.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of 
her,  because,  if  we  had  exerte<l  ourselveti  properly,  her  return  might 
perhaps  have  been  prevented.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  of  the 
family  first  neglecting  her  artd  then  overdoing  the  care.  Between  the 
Iwn  methods  they  nigged  her  back  again.  Something  might  be  ac- 
complished by  careful  visiting.  If  you  can  make  a  family  feel  that 
the  patient  is  very  important,  and  that  you  are  interested  in  his  re- 
covery, the  family  insensibly  takes  the  same  attitude.  But,  when 
no  one  visiiii  them  who  taken  that  jioint  nf  view,  the  family  grow 
careless:  and  the  lonely  patient  in  subjected  to  a  heavy  strain. 

This  week  I  have  seen  a  man  who  has  been  dismissed  from  Kan- 
kakee, lie  has  been  a  merchant,  and  has  always  had  property;  hut 
his  business  went  to  pieces,  and  he  is  trying  all  sorts  of  things.  He 
cannot  get  hold  anywhere.  He  is  completely  institutionized.  He  has 
lost  confidence  in  himself  and  in  what  he  does.  Me  is  a  gentleman, 
well  educated;  and  he  needs  something  more  than  a  ticket  for  alodg- 
ing-hoiiw  and  the  privilege  of  meals,  which  he  has  now.  He  needs 
expert  cart.  He  ncedx  a  place  where  he  belongs,  where  he  may  feel 
th;it  he  is  surrounded  by  medical  attention  and  tvndetnens  which  a 
layman  cannot  give.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  Chicago 
quite  so  overlooked  as  this  care  of  the  convalescent  insane.  I  might 
{rive  you  lifiy  cases,  and  wc  arc  not  in  the  wayof  coming  across  thicm 
more  than  otiier  people  arc.  I  presume  all  charity  visitors  could  give 
Iht-  sumt  son  of  testimony.     It  docs  seem  stupid  for  the  State  to  ex- 

IKnd  large  «ums  of  money  upon  the  cure  of  insanity,  to  provide  nurs- 
ng  and  expert  care,  and  then,  'nr         nf  three  weeks  or  a  month  of 
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further  cherishing  during  ranvaluscenct.',  to  allow  the  patients  to  drop 
back  again.  The  human  sufTcring  involved  in  these  cases  is  very 
great.  The  sensitiveness  nhich  one  itlways  fecl&  after  »n  illness,  the 
sen»e  of  alienation  front  nell  and  strung  people,  the  fear  thai  IxHrntise 
you  have  failed  once  you  are  going  to  fall  again,  nnd  the  curious  preju- 
dices which  nbound,  can  scarcely  b«  overestimated.  There  are 
many  go<xl  rea»on.iwhy  we  should  set  about  making  plans  for  better 
care  of  the  convalescent  insane. 


The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Or.  W.  F.  Spratling :  — 

/frJttttn/,TtiU  ihe  National  Confetcnce  of  Cliaritwit  uid  Coneccton.  harinc  had 
undci  touMdentlon  the  subji^Li  of  the  aftercare  of  per»oii*  di)ichanE«<^  from  insti- 
tutions for  lh«  insane.  rKommend*  the  Cresicitfli  af  (he  Conference  (o  apiHiitil  a 
cunimillM  of  iKrea,  whc>«e  duty  it  shall  lie  to  rrporl  upon  a  plan  for  the  oTgaoi^a- 
tlon  of"  After-rare  AMoctxti<'n«"  *i  ih«  ncut  annual  race  I  i  Tig  of  the  Coiifftcncei 
and  to  dli>i«mlnali:  tnfarmallon  regarding  a(t«r>cai«  woilc  (or  (hs  Intana  amoaf 
the  menibct*  of  iht*  Confeicncc. 

Referred  to  the  Busiriess  Committee  without  discussion. 

Dr,  Keexe.— There  is  a  constant  stream  of  degeneracy.  Al- 
though the  process  of  cvoliirion  is  upward,  the  stream  of  di:gcncracy 
seems  to  be  going  forward  with  great  \ohinie,  and  increasing  in  its 
moroemuni.  We  muM  spend  ninney  and  etTort  to  keep  it  niihin 
bounds.  We  must  n>ase  public  st^nliment,  in  order  to  successfully 
combat  it.  Public  sentiment  is  at  the  basis  of  public  charity,  but 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that.  I'hc  stream  of  degenerates  roust  be  kept 
from  cominK  to  our  shores.  ,\lthough  we  have  immigration  laws, 
ihcy  cannot  be  too  stringent  or  too  closely  enforced.  And.  again, 
the  degenerate  should  not  be  allowed  to  iierpetuate  iheir  kind.  We 
should  have  a  revolution  in  our  marriage  law-s.  We  are  too  apt  to 
be  afraid  of  public  seminient.  There  is  no  stronger  safi^uaid  to  an 
institution  than  public  .sentiment.  The  public  tnu.^l  be  in  touch  with 
our  institutions  and  our  charities.  It  is  not  authcicnt  that  wc  loulc 
with  pride  on  architectural  piles  :  but  we  niiist  see  that  they  are  con- 
structed without  undue  expense,  and  th^t  what  is  going  on  inside, 
H-ithin  the  walls,  is  grounded  oo  tiie  best  thought  ol  the  centur)'  and 
in  behalf  of  humanity. 

Gen.  Rrinkf.khokk,—  I  hope  that  some  means  will  be  devised  for 
(he  aftercare  of  thtt  insane,  btit  I  al.-fco  hope  that  stmie  means  uilt 
be  fokind  by  which  patients  can  be  cared  for  at  the  threshold  of  in- 
sanity nithotil  putting  the  brand  of  insanity  on  them  by  an  official 
invcsiigation.  I  think  an  acute  case  of  manta  could  be  put  umter 
the  charge  of  -tome  one  without  an  official  condemnation.  When  the 
brand  of  insanity  is  put  on  a  man.  the  world  scorns  him.  I  have 
known  of  »omc  cases  that  were  Iciriblc.  I  know  one  instance  where 
one  of  our  superintendents  was  wise  enough,  when  consulted  about 
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a  case  of  acute  mani.i,  to  adn&e  the  family  lo  send  the  patient  to  an 
institution  for  the  treaitnent  of  nervous  disenseii  for  three  months. 
He  was  &ent,  aiid  was  cured  before  the  three  mon(h&  expired ;  and 
to-day  he  is  occupying  a  position  worth  ten  thousand  »  year.  If  he 
had  been  item  to  an  insane  asylum  and  discharged,  he  would  never 
have  been  trusted  in  such  a  position. 

Dr.  K.  A.  bowK,—  1  heartily  indorse  all  that  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  patients  before  ibey  reach  asylums,  but 
you  have  got  to  think  of  one  thing:  what  are  asylums  for?  They 
are  to  keep  patients  away  front  private  bontes.  Miss  Diz  and  others 
have  found  that,  where  people  take  Ihe  in94nc  for  hire,  they  arc  some- 
times not  well  (rented.  If  people  know  that  these  palSent.'t  arc  sub- 
ject to  recurrent  inaniit.  ihv  patients  maybe  subject  lo  abuse  in  some 
cases.  There  is  thai  objection  to  having  ihcm  in  private  care  after 
they  arc  convalescent,  The  tntc  history  of  the  ease  must  be  alwaj-s 
given.  V'ou  can  say  of  a  case  of  acute  mania.  I'eibaps  ibc  person 
will  not  again  become  excited ;  but  you  cannot  predict  it  with  cer- 
tainty. Hcredit}'  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Suppose  we  send 
them  to  these  houses:  then  people  will  say,  \Vhati.>t  the  use  of  asy- 
lums at  all?  It  will  being  the  uyluras  into  disrepute.  I  think  we 
shall  have  a  great  deal  of  itouble  in  placing  In&ane  convalescents  in 
homeM,  if  wc  arc  honest.  There  ;ire  .-tanatorium-s  where  ihcy  could 
be  placed,  and  they  are  becoming  piitronizcd.  To  these  persons  of 
means  can  go  for  mania  or  melancholia.  I  should  heartily  indorse 
anything  that  would  n-movc  the  litigma  of  insanity  ;  but,  as  to  placing 
persons  from  institutions  in  private  dwellingn,  I  should  there  exercise 
great  caution. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Cutter.  Newport,  R.I..  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment, which  without  debate  was  referred  to  the  Uusiness  Committee ! 

W'hiNe  dut]r  it  kha]l  be  to  comUler  tke  betl  aftercare  of  dUcharg«d  patient*. 
d*o  coBAidet  l>y  wkai  lue&iu  penonj  alflkied  wilk  Incipient  demeniia  ntkjr  be 
cared  for  vrilliuut  bcdng  (oisially  eomntllted  to  ui  asylum. 


Dr.  Dkwkv. —  In  some  of  the  States  provision  is  made  (or  volun- 
tary  commitment  to  institutions  for  the  insane.  There  will  always 
be  that  question  as  between  the  strict  provision  of  the  law  as  to  per- 
sonal rights  and  the  de»re  to  save  a  jierson  from  lieing  pronounced 
formally  insane.  With  icferenLie  to  the  feaiuie  referred  to  by  the 
laai  speaker.  I  have  had  in  mind  a  class  altogether  exceptional,  al- 
though tlicrc  arc  a  great  many  of  them.  J'hcy  arc  exceptional  in 
having  no  home  or  friends,  no  one  to  lake  an  interest  in  them,  and 
also  exceptional  in  not  being  able  to  step  out  into  ibc  world,  'llie 
most  of  the  insane  who  reco^Trdogo  back,  and  get  started  in  one 
way  or  another ;  but  tliere  are  ceitain  ones  who  never  will  unless  ex- 
press care  is  taken  of  them. 
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Judge  Fou-ETi  related  an  incident  of  a  woman  who  «as  Er«al«d  in 
her  home  for  inAaiiity,  and  recovered.  H«  favored  having  home  care 
and  irealment  by  a  specialist  in  nervous  diseases,  wlien  possible. 
Hither  th.in  sending  a  patient  against  her  will  to  %n  asylum.  1(  she 
could  not  be  cured  at  lionic,  then  was  the  lime  lo  go  to  thi;  uylum. 

A  paper  on  "The  Care  of  Epileptics"  was  read  by  I>r.  W.  P. 

Spratling  (page  69). 


DISCUSSION   UX   EPILKPSV, 

Dr.  Down.—  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  Dr.  Spratling  em* 
ployed  medical  treaiment  in  ihc  case  to  which  he  refers. 

iJr.  Spratlinc —  Medical  ircatnicni  had  been  employed  fifteen 
ycais,  but  it  had  had  no  effect  whatever. 

Dr.  Down. —  These  statistics,  to  be  conclusive,  must  leave  out 
medical  tTcatment.  I  think  physical  exercise  is  of  value  to  all 
classe-'v     A  re^t  case  without  medicine  wotild  be  inleresting. 

Dr.  OeokC'F.  M.  Knioht,  Lakevitle,  Conn. —  I  think  we  could  all 
g^ire  iccords  of  crises  where  the  convulsive  actions  have  ceased  as  a 
result  of  giving  the  child  occu|>ittion.  chan^ng  the  whole  bent  of  the 
mind.  I  consider  ihiil  n  ).irge  number  of  eases  of  epilepsy  in  early 
years  arc  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  we  may  call  habit  dis- 
eases; and  those  particular  cases  are  always  hcnetited,  and  a  certain 
per  cent,  cured,  by  giving  occupation  and  pmffr  education. 

Dr.  1".  \r.  Powixi.,  Superinlendcnl  lnwa  Inslilulion  for  Feeble- 
minded Children. —  We  have  carried  a  large  number  uf  epileptics 
for  m;tny  years  during  whidi  time  I  have  leat^ed  to  value  labor  as 
a  therapeutic  agent  in  the  management  of  epileptics,  and  therefore 
can  lieartily  indor:«e  much  that  has  been  said  on  tliis  subject.  When 
I  went  into  this  work,  it  was  with  [he  expectation  that  medication 
would  be  rhc  means  of  curing  many  cases.  I  earnestly  sought  in- 
formation from  all  available  sources,  and  made  many  experiments, 
but  became  discouraged  with  my  efforts  in  that  direction  :  but  I  re- 
call many  cases  of  boys  who  were  greatly  benefited  by  field  labor 
and  other  kinds  of  work  that  required  physical  application.  Some 
of  thcin  recovered.  I  remember  one  grc.it.  strong  boy  who  came  ro 
us  with  epilepsy.  We  could  do  but  little  with  him  in  school,  he  was 
so  rebellious  in  his  disposition;  and,  to  punish  him,  1  put  bim  on  Ihc 
farm,  where  he  went  to  work  with  intetest.  and  has  almost  recm-ered. 
Tie  public  has  but  tittle  idea  or  conception  of  the  number  of  epi- 
lq>lics  there  are  in  the  land.  Sutisiics  are  not  accurate  on  this 
subject,  and  do  not  conclusively  sliow  iho  number  that  cxi.sl.  To 
satisfy  myself  in  regard  to  ihe  luiniber  in  lowrt.  I  correbpundtd  la>l 
summer  with  eight  hundred  physici-ins  tn  the  State,  asking  questions 
as  to  ihe  number  of  epileptics  they  knew  or  had  under  their  observa- 
tion.    1  chose  two  or  three  ph>'stctans  from  each  county  only.    The 
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ftlttowmg  is  the  result  of  this  correspondence  :  A  knovrledge  of  3,446 
tire  reported,  an  avvragc  knoulcdgcof  j-f-  e  pi  ti;|>tic>  coming  under  the 
notict^  of  each  physician  rtpurting.  Seventy  poor  fitmis  report  191  ; 
hospitals  for  insane  and  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  report  360,^ 
making  a  total  report  of  s.q^T-  When  I  say  that  there  were  twenty- 
five  hundred  physicians  not  corresponded  with  and  twcntj-  poor  fnrm& 
Hot  heaid  from,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  conseni-ativc  estimate  of 
the  number  of  epileptics  in  Iowa  is  over  j,j6o,  or  1  in  ever)'  600 
of  population. 

Dr.  WiLMARTH. —  The  public  has  too  great  an  idea  of  the  cura- 
bilily  of  epilepsy.  While  a  large  percentage  of  infants  do  recover, 
the  adults  do  not.  This  emphaMzes  the  importance  of  gt^lting  (he 
children  as  early  as  possible,  and  pulling  iliem  tinder  tlie  advantage 
of  exercise  and  diet ;  and  ihcy  should  be  kept  till  the  cure  i»  com- 
plete.    I  think  the  vrnrk  is  hopeful. 

I>r.  Kehn'k. —  WitI)  regard  to  the  patlvology  and  treatment  of 
epile|»y,  the  sur;geon  ha.s  invaded  witli  his  knife,  as  for  tbc  micro- 
cephalic idiot.  I  have  in  mind  a  case  which  came  to  the  institution. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  befure  a  poitioi)  of  hh  skull  h.id  been  rc- 
mo^'cd,  but  the  tits  did  not  cease.  They  caine  a-s  often  as  three  a 
day  and  then  skipped  a  day.  Tive  months  previous  to  his  coining 
to  ihc  institution  another  piece  of  aktiU  wa^  taken  out.  He  was  put 
under  ordinary'  medical  treatment  in  our  institution,  and  in  addition 
he  vns  placed  out  of  doois,  and  went  to  picking  berries ;  and,  for  ten 
weeks  be  has  had  but  one  spasm. 

The  followitig  resolution  ofTercd  by  Ntr.  C.  P.  Kellogg,  express- 
ing the  gratification  of  the  Conference  at  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Lewis  to  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Charities  in  Washington, 
was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee :  — 

Whereaa  the  rcccni  appointmcni  of  Mr.  Ilcibctt  W.  L«wis,  o(  Mtrrland,  «>  ih« 
\«rf  tmponani  p<iMii»ii  iif  Su[icrintcn(lr»i  ftC  t.'barititu  of  ttie  Pisiiici  <>(  i-vlunh 
tria.ua  narked  example  M  tliecliiiKe  by  a  nklkiiiale<«eutivcuf  itkollkial  wholly 
for  merit,  and  without  refeRnce  to  political  eotulderalloii.—  lher«fare  b«  it  J 

A'em'MJ,  That  ihk  Twonty-fAurih  National  Coiilcrama  of  Ch*htim  and  Concc- 
ticNi  knel>y  wish«i  to  «ipm»  il*  ii!ni:ar«  Erati6caii«n  m  ilie  wlndom  of  ihc  choice, 
and  to  lndor»«  moat  keartllf  ik«  jinicllce  ihun  nemplllinL 

Mr.  TiiDolhy  Nicholson,  of  Indiana,  moved  that  the  Charity  Or- 

ganiration  Socictj*  of  Grand  Rapids  be  requested  to  print  and  put  in 
circulation  the  paper  by  Mr.  j.  K.  Wylie  on  "  Municipal  and  County 
Chattlies." 

Referred  to  the  Itusinirss  Committee. 

Adjourned  al  5.15  p.m. 
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EIGHTH   SESSION. 

UtMdAy  might, /mly  13. 

'llie  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  ac  8.35  p.m. 

The  report  of  tht  Commitiee  on  Organization  was  read  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Philip  C.  Oarrcn. 

Some  discussion  rose  as  to  the  committee!!  to  be  included  in  the 
report,  and  on  iiwtion  of  Mr.  Croxier  it  was  voted  to  postpone  action 
on  the  report  ttntil  Tuesday  ntoming. 

The  subject  for  the  evening;,  "Organization  of  Charily,"  na& 
under  the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  of  Charity,  Mr. 
Alfred  O.  Crozicr.  chairman.  The  /irsi  address  was  by  Mr.  Crosier, 
on  "  Organized  and  Uaorganiied  Charity  "  {page  154). 

h  tel^iam  from  Governor  Pingree  was  read,  regielling  his  in- 
Hbility  to  be  present ;  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Addison  I'orlcT, 
secretary  to  President  McKinley,  expressing  the  deep  regret  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  that  the  pressure  of  his  official  duties  and  his  engage- 
ments prevented  him  from  accepting  the  cordial  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Conference. 

"The  President,"  wrote  Mr.  Porter,  "wishes  me  to  say  that  his 
interest  In  the  work  of  the  C'onference  has  not  Hagsed,  and  that  he 
hopes  that  its  coming  session  may  be  a  most  successful  one,  and  pro- 
ductive of  much  good." 

A  paper  was  read  by  Professor  Francis  G.  Pcabody,  entitled 
'*  Developing  the  Social  Up-draught "  (page  315). 

The  last  paper  of  the  ev-ening  was  on  "  The  Abolition  of  Pov- 
erty," by  Rev,  S.  S.  Craig.  Oalnnlle,  Can.  (page  aja). 

Adjourned  at  iq  p.m. 


NINTH  SKSSrOS. 
TUnday  m^THiitg.  fufy  13. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9  a.m.  A 
pAper  was  read  by  Mr.  Mtche!  Heymann,  superintendent  of  the  Jew- 
ish Orphans'  Honie,  New  Orleans,  on  "Jewish  Child-saving  Work  in 
the  United  States"  (page  108). 

Mr.  Heymann  was  .isked  if  he  received  into  his  home  only  Jewish 
children.     He  replied  thai  they  were  received  it  one  parent  was  a 


IndMffcood  o<  M>. 

Mnt  A  H.  Midor,  Ci^cKaa,  Onu  Mknl  far  n  mnwuuuij  n> 
fdd  a  piper  vkicb  ifac  kad  pR|«icd  far  ihe  Curiciwcg,  bmt  vbcfa 
Itsd  been  owOcd.  o«in|>  to  a  MijMnJerjtaiBng  She  bcDHght  ibe 
(rcetuic*  of  <^  W'oaeii'*  NztiofuJ  Coundl.  whose  work  she  JcacfflxJ 
l^a*  ia  fee  with  thai  of  the  Coafenooe,  Us  urn  bctag  the  ipfiBtatkin 
a<  the  GotdcQ  Kale  w  bv.  eagUm,  and  Moety. 

Ur|  Jon^  F.  Oo6»f  wa»  iaCrodeoad  *•  the  im  repmcautivc  tfua 
MciiiXk  Mr.  Codajr  was  tnma  the  Mudcaa  leguioo  at  WuhiacKia, 
aad  liad  ben  coiawtiiifincJ  bjr  Pmwkiit  Oiu  lo  aoead  the  Confer- 


I 

^   B0CCM 

■  thu  k 

Ms: 


Mf.  GvOAt. —  Jfr,  /VyimCm/,  Ijtdits  *md  GettJewun, —  It  was  the 

parpoaeof  the  Mcckaa  goremiaem  in  acoeptineyota-  bud  iavnatiaa 

to  tcad  a  rvprcMatatrrc  to  lie  present  (lom  the  beg^aan^  of  the  «a»- 

akNM,  lad  it  «a«  my  iaieiilBoa  to  be  hete  ;  bat.  owioE  to  illoess.  I  hxn 

aot  beea  »ble  lo  be  y>escat  before.     I  come  to  »ay  that  Meiico  is 

fraleful  iw  jour  kind  inntaiion.  and  hopes  your  work  nay  be  laosi 

cesiful.     There  i«  a  icrcat  deal  of  interest  ia  Mexioo  ta  wocfe  o( 

thia  kind.     President  Diaz  sends  his  greetings,  and  wishes  far  ^ou 

greaieU  sotxess  both  in  this  Bilioaal  body  and  in  yottr  lerenl 

and  he  hopes  dut  your  work  may  be  prodoctire  of  good  to 

dbc  crritixcd  world. 


» 


I 


The  report  of  the  (."omintttee  on  OrgAaization  was  apiin  brouf  h> 
before  the  Cotifereooe.  Mr.  W.  C.  flail.  iDdtana.  wboae  name  bad 
been  proposed  as  dutman  of  the  section  referring  to  dcltoqucnt 
children,  declined  to  lerte,  and  asked  thai  Mr.  Peter  Caldwell  migbt 
be  put  in  his  place.  This  was  dune,  and  [he  repon  was  adopted 
naaaliiKNuly  (lec  pace  a). 

The  rules  were  read  as  revbed  and  adopted  (page  xiv). 


Mf.  Bmtitm.  —  There  are  some  people  who  feel  that  it  is  rather 
hard  to  lequire  nicnil>cr»  to  print  llxrii  papets  al  their  own  personal 
capenM-.    I  hopcihe  Kxccuiivc  ('otntnittcc  will  v>chanpc  ihcwTirding 

tthat  it  lihall  redd,  "  No  pipt^t  of  over  ten  minutes  sKall  be  resd  -  and. 
K  poaiiMc,  it  »h.-ill  W  primed  and  circutated  beforehand."     I  offer 
Diat  as  a  Niib«titiJtc. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  ftuh)ect  of  (he  morning.  "  Social  Scltletncnt»,"  wax  thtn  l^kcn 
np,  Profetaor  F.  G.  IValwdy,  chaimiin,  presiding  (pa|^  329)- 
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Mis'*  Jane  Ad(liitiis,of  Hull  House,  Chicngo,  was  introduced  as  liie 
next  spvakt-r  (page  33S). 

Rev.  KoberT  K.  Ely,  of  Prospect  Union,  C.'ainbridf;c,  wa5i  introduced 
(page  532)- 

tllSCtFSSION   OK    SOCtAt   SETTLEMRKTS. 

Miss  Marv  a.  Jomdas,  of  Smith  College,  spoke  of  the  great  good 
of  settlcmeni  woik.  not  alone  to  the  people  among  whom  tlic  wtile- 
tnent  exists,  but  to  the  residents  in  the  settlement,  those  persons  who 
are  likely  to  fall  undt;r  the  tjranny  nf  ideas.  Any  one  uho  leads  ;in 
exclusively  intellectual  life  lenins  that  outside  of  the  life  of  {eAne- 
mem  and  delicacy  and  absence  of  btul^l  temptnlion  there  is  another 
life  in  which  jealousy,  an  undue  sense  of  one's  importance,  a  totally 
undue  value  attached  to  one's  own  way  of  doing  things,  exist ;  and 
there  is  no  remedy  more  potent  than  to  share,  even  for  a  short  time, 
in  the  life  of  one  of  these  settlements,  and  to  come  into  contact  with 
other  lives,  even  if  those  lives  are  in  Uteinselves  painful  and  de- 
pressing. 

The  constitutiott  of  society  based  on  family  life  of  the  prosperous 
sort  lend-s  to  foster  <»llishness  of  a  subtle  sort  in  women.  A  mother 
ieeU  th^it  within  certain  limits  she  has  a  definite  place,  and  that  her 
word  should  be  law,  and  hi-r  di-cisiuns  should  in  the  main  be  followed 
and  loved.  Against  the  dangers  and  weakness  resulting  from  such 
experience  the  settlement  protests  by  its  laudable  lack  of  definite- 
ness.  A  person  Tinds,  even  in  a  short  time,  that  he  cannot  say: 
"  This  piece  of  work  is  mine.  I  began  it,  I  carried  it  forward  to 
completion."  He  has  to  say:  "I  did  begin  it,  hut  I  found  I  was 
wrong.  My  friend  showed  me  a  better  way.  I  did  not  finish  it,  be- 
cause I  was  busy  about  something  else." 

It  presents,  too,  to  the  persons  living  in  such  relations  an  extraor- 
dinary demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  persons  who  never  struck 
them  as  being  interesting. 

They  tell  a  story  of  Whittier,  that  once,  while  driving  in  the  cour»- 
try,  he  saw  a  tall  fanner  leaning  on  his  hne.  and  looking  contempla- 
tively over  his  lields.  Mr.  Whittier  ilioughi  it  unusual  for  a  man  to 
hold  such  an  altitude  so  long,  and  decided  to  talk  with  him,  He 
found  him  a  man  of  strong  pcrr-sonulity  and  of  unusual  ]K>werin  the  ex- 
pre^»ion  of  his  ide;is.  He  felt  tlui  he  would  like  Im  improve  the  man 
by  a  little  book  culture.  So  he  lent  hin»  a  translation  of  Pbio.  Some 
time  afterward  he  saw  the  old  farmer  again,  leaning  on  his  hoc.  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  read  the  book.  "Yes,"  said  the  fanner.  "! 
read  some  of  it."  ■■  What  did  you  think  of  it  ? "  asked  Mr.  Whittier. 
"Wall,  I  thought  that  man  had  some  o'  my  idccs." 

Now  I  think  that  we  almost  always  find,  however  brief  may  be  our 
acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  settlements,  that  the  best  ideas  we 
bold  have  been  shared  by  the  people  in  them,  and  oftentimes  by  the 
very  ones  for  whose  benefit  the  settlements  are  intended. 
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Rev.  I>.  C  MiLXBR,  Chicago,' said  the  thing  iltai  had  unpressed 

him  ahoul  the  Chicago  srcilenif  ni^  vras  thai  iliey  had  effected  such  re- 
forms in  the  commiinitv  by  p»]ilical  mentis^  in  the  mittvr  of  hc.iltli, 
in  llie  care  uf  alleys,  etc.  The  clubs  fur  hkq  arc  also  a  murked  feat- 
ure. Some  people  have  been  alarmed  because  these  clubs  di«:ti&s 
single  tax  and  all  in.-inner  of  hmi,  but  it  shows  the  good  sense  of  the 
settlements  in  encouraf^inf;  these  itten  to  give  free  expression  to  their 
extTcn>c  opinions.  By  so  doing  they  come  in  contact  with  people 
who  think  on  other  lines.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  more 
kbriut  tlic  religious  side. 

Miss  Kkhmu><i>,  Baltimore.  —  May  I  say  a  w-ord  about  settle- 
ments from  (he  point  nf  view  of  the  professional  charily  worker?  1 
have  noticed  for  a  good  many  year*,  when  a  new  idea  firsi  get*  hold 
of  the  charilable  world,  that  immediiitely  after  the  tiral  enlhusiasm 
has  worn  ofF  it  begins  to  be  copied  by  people  who  do  not  half  under- 
stand it.  1  remember  charity  organization  suffered  from  this.  A 
good  many  people  had  heard  there  u-as  a  new  kind  of  society.  So, 
whenever  they  started  a  new  charity,  the)  called  it  a  charily  crganiza- 
tion  society.  And  when  working-girls*  clubs  got  to  be  iwetty  well 
known,  if  any  one  wanted  to  ^Uirt  a  missionary  b.ind  for  girb,  open* 
ing  its  meetings  with  prayer  and  closing  with  the  duAolovy,  ihey 
called  it  a  working-girls'  club.  Now  the  -icttlenicnis  have  siitTered 
from  this  .tame  dilTiculty, —  the  tendency  of  people  to  take  up  the 
idea,  and  misapply  it.  I  do  not  say  this  aii  a  criticism  of  real  sut- 
tlemcnt  workers,— for  none  realize  this  difficulty  more  than  they, —  bm 
as  a  word  of  warning  to  those  who  are  going  home  inspired  by  thi** 
meeting  with  the  desire  to  v.'«tablish  settlements  and  m^c  ihein  grow 
Up  in  their  :>ever4l  communities.  I  iiavc  &cen  peuple,  who  wanted 
re.-)lly  to  .Stan  nothing  but  an  .old-fashioned  mission,  who  said  they 
wcce  going  tij  li.-ive  .i  Nettlement  like  Hull  House.  Mull  Mouse  has 
.1  great  repiit;Uian.  People  are  caught  by  names,  and  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  misapplied  enthusiasm  have  been  dissipated  in  imita- 
tions that  have  not  succeeded.  No  nnc  sutlers  more  from  thi^t  iJian 
the  charity  worker,  because,  under  the  name  of  settlement,  the  old- 
fashioned  mbsion,  di»uibiiling  a  cheap  anil  sprinkling  sort  of  charity, 
can  do  more  harm  than  under  iiti  right  n.-irae.  It  can  pretend  to  be 
KCientihe,  when  it  !s  nothing  of  llie  kind. 

Then  the  settlenienls  bring  to  them  young  people  who  have  a  "  burn- 
ing desire  to  do  good."  who  have  just  left  college,  often  after  a  clav 
nical  course,  with  no  training  whatever  in  social  llicory.  These 
yotmg  graduates  come  in  contact  with  workingmen  wlto  have  a  stock 
of  theories  of  a  ceruin  sort,  and  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  crude 
theories  of  the  workingmen.  On  workers  who  stay  only  a  short 
lime —  say  six  weeks —  the  setllcnvcnt  often  has  a  disastrous  ellcct. 
It  sends  them  out  with  the  idea  that  they  know  it  all ;  that  they  can 
learn  notliing  from  us  charity  workers,  for  instance.  Whether  they 
nre  prepared,  like  the  bigliubman  Miss  AddAin*  quotes,  to  say  good- 
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by  to  olhers,  I  cannot  &ay;  but  it  u  quite  certain  thai  they  are  deter- 
mined u>  say  good-by  to  us. 

Finally,  as  a  member  of  this  Conference  for  a  number  of  year*.  1 
wish  to  »ay  that  nothing  can  l>c  of  gre.iter  help  than  the  Idea*,  the 
point  uf  view,  which  ibe  settieiaent  leaders  can  bring  to  us.  Here- 
tofore wc  h.ive  been  like  an  arm  with  a  cord  lied  tightly  round  ihc 
middle,  preii-cnting  free  circuiation.  This  meeting  has  cut  tlic  cord, 
has  given  us  a  freer  circulation  of  ideas  upon  the  important  questions 
which  concern  lis.  VVc  need  all  the  light  thai  the  sctllemcnt  workers 
can  bring:  and  1  hope  that  no  morbid  prejudice  against  the  name 
"charity"  will  prevent  tliem  from  understanding  this,  that  they  will  iry 
not  only  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  workingman.  btit  of  the  char- 
ity wftrker  as  well.  Through  all  this  complex  social  life  of  ours, 
through  all  the  di^icultie^  which  beset  us,  we  need  tlieir  help  ui 
securing  the  free,  unprejudiced  interplay  of  the  thought  and  experi- 
ence of  the  he«l  minds  and  most  devoted  students.  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  learn  a  little  from  us,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  we 
shall  learn  much  from  them.  W'c  arc  delighted  to  have  then)  here. 
ADd  hope  that  they  will  come  cvcr^-  year. 

Qt-ESTioK.— How  does  Hull  Hou.>ie  interest  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-live? 

Miss  Addams. —  You  can  alwitys  interest  them  if  you  allow  them 
to  join  a  girls'  club  or  if  ^'ou  give  them  some  work  to  do.  One 
evening  a  month  is  given  to  serious  vrork,  and  two  evenings  are 
social. 

Mr.  Clark. —  How  much  time  is  given  to  the  religious  clement  in 
the  work  to  which  Mr.  Ely  has  referred?  Is  there  preaching  ser- 
vice or  Sunday-school? 

Mr.  Elv. —  None.  We  believe  it  is  our  religious  duty  to  be  unre- 
ligtouK  in  thai  sense.  In  beginning  our  work  at  Prospect  Union,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  say  to  those  who  thought  they  were  beirtg  lured 
into  an  educational  institution,  that  Ihey  might  be  preached  to.  (hat 
they  were  mistaken.  1  said  it  should  be  my  duty  as  a  preacher  to 
see  that  no  preaching  was  done.  In  order  that  this  may  not  be  mis- 
understood, I  would  like  to  say  that  there  arc  people  who  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  religious  service  whatever ;  and,  if  you  do  not 
meet  those  people  on  their  own  ground,  you  will  not  meet  them  at 
all,  \Vc  have  men  in  the  Prospect  Union  who,  when  1  first  knew 
them,  hated  the  very  sight  of  a  church,  and  had  greater  antipathy  to 
a  parson  than  to  any  living  creature  ;  but  we  tried  successfully  to 
Uara  logeilter.  fltit  we  find  In  ourselves  a  common  sense  of  right 
and  a  common  sense  of  duty.  Many  of  these  men,  t  am  convinced, 
cannot  be  reached  by  ordinar>-  religious  methods,  but  the  religious 
spirit  must  be  the  moiivL*  of  it  all. 

Question,^  Arc  ihc  clubs  made  up  of  boys  and  girls  ? 

MLss  AnnAUh.— .'Minost  all  of  them  are  of  boys  and  prls.  The 
clubs  themselves  decide  who  shall  be  members.     We  allow  dancing 
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r  once  a  month.  We  see  a  greai  wipruveruent  in  ib^  manners  oT  the 
yoiing  people.     I   believe  very  strongly  in  young  men  and  Motnen 

'  meeting  together.  Somt  of  our  clubs  ure  of  young  men  separately. 
In  the  Shakspere  Chib  there  are  abuut  (oriy  women  and  two  men. 
There  is  a  club  of  mechanic*,  of  about  twenty  young  men.  mostly 
from  the  ek-ctric  works.  We  have  a  mothers'  club.  Wc  have  a 
great  many  dramatic  entertainments.     We  insist  Ihnt  tliey  shall  be 

I  very  carefully  done.  A  great  many  clubs  study  plays  which  art 
never  j;ivcii,  because  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard,     'lite 

'  club  programmes  never  sound  very  substantial,  but  they  are  a  great 
help.  Wc  have  Ihirly-live  classes,  and  Uie  young  people  come  also  lo 
thei^e  classes  and  to  the  gymnasium. 

While  I  am  speaking,  I  want  to  modify  one  thing  that  t  naid  when 
1  first  spoke.  1  think  {tcople  in  settlements  have  to  be  as  careful  as 
people  outside  about  giving  to  those  whom  wc  know  only  slightly. 
1  bare  to  a^k  (oi  a.  gaud  deal  of  money.  When  1  have  been  asked 
to  a  house  to  dibncr.  I  dislike  to  go  the  next  wceW.  and  ask  for 
money :  but,  when  you  arc  on  terms  of  friendship,  you  cannot  draw 

,     this  line  about  material  things. 

,  As  to  transient  residents,  we  do  not  take  any  one  for  less  than  six 

I  months.  Miss  Lathrop  is  a  stanch  defender  of  charities,  and  we 
have  always  been  anxious  to  avoid  that  affectation  of  saying  that  the 
settlement  is  superior  to  charities. 

QufisiioN. —  How  is  the  cost  of  Hull  House  met.» 
MissAtiDAMs. — The  means  to  support  it  arc  given  by  the  people  of 
C'hicagowho  have  come  to  believe  in  what  it  is  doing.    The  residents 
work  without  salary  mostly,  and  pay  their  board.     The  running  costa 
about  ts.ooo,  and  is  given  by  the  people. 

QuEsriuv. —  Does  Miss  Addams  tind  virtue  to  be  as  taking  u 
vice }     Because,  if  she  does,  there  t»  great  hope  for  all  of  us. 

Miss  Addams. —  It  is  rather  a  favorite  topic  ot  mine  that  virtuous 
persons  do  not  lake  as  much  pairs  to  be  attractive  as  vicious.  If 
they  did,  I  should  believe  it.  Virtue  cannot  afford  to  be  disagreea- 
ble. The  old  Puritan  idea  is  at  the  root  of  a  great  deal  of  our 
trouble.  The  saloon  is  not  altogether  vicious,  and  it  is  the  most 
attractive  thing  that  many  people  have.  'Iliat  is  why  we  have  gone 
in  for  the  things  we  have,  because  wc  have  to  cope  with  that  aitrae- 
tiveness. 

QURSTiOK.—  Is  there  any  trouble  about  organizing  th^  dubs  ? 
Miss  .\[>i>AMS. —  Some  of  the  clubs  are  exclusive.     They  seem  to 
think  the  dm  of  having  n  club  is  to  Iceep  others  out.    Of  course,  we 
preach  against  that;  and   I  hope  the  »ettlemcnt  has  none  ot  that 
spirit 

Question. —  What  is  the  method  that  Mr.  Rty  employs? 
Mr.   Klv. —  Ours  is  purely  educational   work.     The  effort  is  lo 
bring  young  men  from  the  university  into  contact  with  workingroen. 

LThc  classes  are  small.     We  have  lectures  once  a  wecV   "•*•*■  "iroor^ 
tunities  for  discussion  which  any  man  has  a  chaoc 
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Question. —  What  does  Miw  Acldams  liavc  (or  children  after 
school  )K>urs.* 

Miss  Adhams, —  \\V  have  a  phygToiint)  where  ihey  p!ay  in  Mini- 
mer  ant)  which  is  doodcd  in  winter.  We  have  bct*c«n  five  and  six 
hundred  children  in  clulis. 

Adjourned. 


TENTH  SE5SIOK. 

TtituUf  mghi,Jitlf  13. 

Th«  Conference  was  calle<l  to  order  by  the  President  at  S  iMi. 
A  telcgratii  wa^  read  Irom  Hun,  WilUani  K.  Stewart,  of  New  Vork, 
accepting  the  Presidency  of  the  Cotifcrence  Eor  the  cominf;  year. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded,  chairnian.  Dr.  F.  M.  Pnvrctl.  Iowa, 
who  read  a  paper  on  ibe  "  Prvsunt  Status  of  the  Feeble-minded " 
fpaae  i8g). 

A  (Miper  on  "State  Regulation  of  Marriage."  by  Mr*.  Kaic  Gan- 
nett Wells,  of  Boston,  was  read  by  Dr.  Rogers  (page  30a). 

\\\  address  on  "Child  Study  as  applied  to  the  Defectives"  was 
given  by  Professor  W,  O.  Krohn,  Uni*'erwtj'  of  Illinois  (page  308). 

Adjourned  at  9  p.m. 


ELEVENTH   SESSION. 
tt'tttiifiJitf  rnvrmiag, /hIj  14. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  for  the  final  session  at  lo  a.m. 
by  the  I'resident. 

A  papei  by  Miss  A.  M.  MacAar,  Kingston.  Onu.  entitled  *' Out- 
door Relief  in   Canada  and  its    Relation  10  Tramps"  was  read 

An  address  on  "Moral  Reform  in  Ontario"  was  given  by  Hon. 
J.  J.  Malarcn,  Q.C,  LL.D.  (page  347). 

A  paper  on  the  "Child-saving  Work  of  the  Hunt.-ine  Societies" 
was  read  by  Hon.  J.  C  Shorlall.  president  of  the  Illinois  Humane 
Society  (page  no). 

The  Committee  on  business  reponed  through  Dr.  Walk  that  the 
only  rcsoliilion  offered  for  action  by  the  Conference  was  that  with 
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reference  to  the  aftercare  of  the  insane.     He  moved  that  that  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Care  of  ihc  Insane.    It  was  so  voted. 
The  following  resotudoii  of  thanks  was  rend ;  — 

XeifltvJ.  Thai  the  thaiiht  of  the  Tweniv-fourlh  Naiionsl  Conlcfenc*  irf  Chari' 
lies  and  CofTc<tion  arc  coidUlt;  retained  — 

(II  To  itie  Kovemment  of  tht  I'lovince  of  OnUrio  and  e3|)cdally  to  i!ie  tlon. 
Ci.  W.  Kou,  Minuter  of  Elducaiion.  for  the  libera)  conlribntion  of  one  ihouuiitl 
dollars  If  i.oooi  toirard  ihe  cxpciito  of  ih«  ^cvlon,  for  ihc  free  iik  of  the  coiu- 
foruli}e  and  cAnvetiicnt  Nonnal  School  iliiilriing,  atid  fnr  iha  roc«piion  giv^n  in 
tlie  evening  o(  July  i  ] ; 

(II  To  ih«  I  lonortUe  City  Council  of  I'oronio  for  the  UM  of  lh«  commodlout 
Pavilion  for  MT«r>)  of  th«  g«nerxl  auwionft  o/  {ha  Caaitnae*  and  for  tbeu  tender 
of  an  cxcunion  to  ili«  FsUs  of  Niagara ; 

tj)  To  (he  Toronto  Str««(  Railway  Company  for  (h«  free  UM  Af  •  pdraie  car 
each  da;  during  our  nKeting!i;  lo  ih«  Vacht  Club  for  trip*  lo  th«  inland: 

(4l  To  Ihe  lidiM  of  the  city,  who  hare  ooarteoiul)'  iimffeTed  Iheir  cairiage*  for 
many  pkoaanl  drives,  have  thrown  open  theii  eleB»ni  homes  for  our  entctlain' 
meni.  and  hare  aoanged  fecepiions  which  h^vc  afforded  u«  an  opponnnity  for 
cl<»*(  aojiiaiDlancc  with  thoae  whose  kindiicM  we  iihall  hold  in  renwoibianc* 
»tld  whose  frlendikhip  we  ihall  highly  prlxe  ; 

To  the  nU«ay  aathoiitU^.  especially  to  the  ofikera  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways,  the  Central  I'a>e«ng«r  Association,  and  the  Railway 
Vaascnget  Aiaoc'ialion  of  Michig-m.  for  the  mast  liberal  letmK  ever  given  to  lh« 
Conference  1 

To  Ihe  papcn  for  the  very  atcimtie.  the  inieUigcai  and  duett miiui ting  report*  of 
th«  pracMdinta. 

Mr.  Sayce,  New  Vorle. —  I  am  t»t  a  member  of  this  Conference, 
and  am  not  enough  of  a  practical  cliarii}'  worker  to  have  taken  an 
active  pari  in  it.  I  am  here  as  a  student;  and,as  a  student,  I  think  I 
can  »ay  a  word  for  Columbia  in  welcoming  you  to  New  York  next 
yew. 

Columbia  reaches  the  university  ftcnlemenl  worker  and  Ihe  charity 
Ol);aniz3tk»n  worker  holh.  One  of  our  professors  Spends  part  nf  the 
year  liviiij;  at  a  ieltlemem,  and  in  his  class  work  he  has  devoted 
special  time  to  ihe  working  out  of  the  rccord^of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  i)f  New  Vork,  Our  president  is  a  man  who  is  in  the  broad- 
est sense  a  man  of  pTacticai  politics  and  devoted  to  social  welfare.  In 
tbedbcussion  of  such  papers  as  wc  have  heard  pertaining  to  child-sav- 
ing, the  question  comes  up :  Can  we  in  some  way  introduce  into  the 
child's  life  those  elements  that  shall  make  him  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
social  life  th:i(  waits  him  laiei  on  ?  I  have  been  interested  in  one 
work  th^t  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  the  children  of  the  »Iums 
of  New  Vork,  the  George  Junior  Republic.  'Ihe  buy  has  tirst  to  sup- 
port himself ;  second,  he  must  enforce  social  refutations  and  enforce 
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order :  third,  he  elects  the  Icgislaiure  that  n)*kc&  the  rc^lattooB. 
This  U  one  of  llic  beat  ways  of  saving  ihe  nliim  boy,  ihe  street  boy, 
(he  boy  .imbitiotis  to  be  the  leader  of  a  g.ing.  It  regulates,  and  re- 
strains him,  and  it  i&  securing  »  degree  o(  civic  virttie. 

Mr.  John  Edward  Bel)  thanked  the  i'onfcreticc  (or  coming  lo 
Toronto,  and  hoped  diey  would  carry  away  as  pleasant  remembrances 
as  he  had  brought  from  cities  in  the  United  States  where  he  had  beet) 
a  gucat. 

President  Johnson  thanked  the  Conference  for  having  been  al- 
lowed to  occupy  the  honorable  place  of  President  ;  and.  in  resigning 
bis  chair,  be  called  upon  Mr.  N.  S.  Rostnau,  of  New  Vork.  to  speak  a 
word  for  the  ncwty  elected  President,  Mi.  W.  R.  Stewart,  who  was 
unable  (o  be  present. 

Mr.  RoSKNAt:. —  Afr.  Presiiitnl,  L>idus  and  Gtntltmtn  n/  tke  C»n- 
Jtremt, —  1  am  one  of  the  lesser  lights  of  New  Vork.  on«  little  part 
of  the  ceaselessly  whirling  mass  of  humanilv  that  makes  up  the 
metropolis  of  the  New  World;  and  1  know  that  I  cannot  propeily 
represent  my  city.  and.  therefure,  i  dare  nut  ittake  pronitses  of  Mhat 
Kcw  Vork  will  do  for  (ear  they  be  not  large  enough. 

1  think  it  singularly  appropriate  that  the  Conference  should  meet 
ncrt  year  in  New  Vork,  (or  two  reasons:  first,  because  il  saw  its 
birth  in  New  Vork,  and  New  Vork  will  help  to  celebrate  its  Silver 
Jubilee;  second,  because,  if  the  union  of  communities,  which  will 
on  the  ist  of  January  make  the  Greater  New  York,  be  a  mark  of 
progress  in  civiliution,  il  is  eminently  appropriate  that  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  U)e  purific^tliun  of  civili]:ation  shall  be  sig- 
nalized ill  thai  (Greater  New  York  by  the  meeting  uf  ihia  Conference 
in  the  first  year  of  its  historj-. 

New  Vork  i»  b<;ing  civilized.  It  is  working  (rom  within  out;  but 
it  can  be  helped  from  without,  and  not  the  least  uf  th«f  intluences  to 
help  in  this  direction  will  be  the  meeting  of  this  Conference  next 
year.  We  have  clean  strccLs.  Wc  ha%'c  a  comparatively  clean  luunic- 
ipai  government.  Wc  are  reforming  the  tenements.  We  are  caring 
for  the  children.  We  arc  hclpinj;  the  poor.  We  are  trying  to  reform 
criminals.  We  are  laying  out  the  most  magnittcent  sy.stem  of  parks, 
probably,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  aie  huihiing  a  university 
which  will  stand  with  any:  and.  finally,  we  are  rearing  a  cathedral 
which  is  to  bu  the  grandest  tribute  of  humanity  to  the  Divine  that  our 
country  shall  know.  So  we  are  prepared  to  welcome  the  Conference. 
Wc  have  enough  of  the  leaveit  of  righteousness  in  us  now  to  appre- 
ciate its  spirit  and  its  work. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Stewart,  whom  I  represent  with- 
out his  knowledge,  1  can  say.  widi  the  conviction  that  1  am  uttering 
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nothing;  but  the  ttuth.  he  will  do  his  inmost  to  maktr  the  meeting  of 
the  Conference  a  success,  jusi  as  (or  years  he  has  done  his  uimosl  to 
make  the  vfork  of  the  State  Board  ot  Charities  of  New  York  a  success. 
His  chief  ambition  and  his  chief  delighl  lie  in  the  gradual  evolution  of 
the  institutions  of  New  York,  under  the  encourage nent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  where  he  h  Admirably  filling  ihe  place  oi  his 
eminent  predecessors.  William  F.  l.elehworih  and  Oscar  Craig. 

If.  in  conducting  the  work  of  this  Conference,  he  shnll  succeed  as 
well  as  the  retiring  President,  I  an  sure  our  mectiDg  in  i^S  will  not 
be  a  failure. 

I  shall  look  forMi'ard,  as  vill  all  my  fellow-workers,  to  the  pleasure 
of  {jrcclinK  you  in  New  York;  and  I  can  assure  you  thai  no  effort 
shall  be  spared  to  make  jour  ineering  a  success. 


A  (cw  closing  remarks  were  made  by  I'rofcssor  Ilenderaoo  in  ap- 
preciation of  tlic  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Toronto 
and  Ihe  value  ot  the  Conference. 

Tlic  General  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  H.  Hari,  was  called  on  for  the 
final  word.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  ready  and  willing  workers 
in  Toronto,  who  had  Hhoued  themselves  ready  to  co-operate  in  ever}^ 
thing  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  Conference,  and  to  the  daily 
papers  for  their  aid  from  the  inception  of  the  Conference  through  its 
whole  extent. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  without  formality. 
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John    M.  Glenn,  Treasurer,  in  auouni  with  The  National  Conference 
OF  Charities  and  Correction. 

1896.                                                      Dr. 
June  I.    To  Balsmce  on  hand,  as  reported  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  1896,  page  493     J'rg-^j 

Cash  received  from  sales  of  Proceedings,  etc    .      ^33-50 
Cash  received  from  membeiBhip  fees   ....       669.50 
Cash  received  from  Grand  Rapids  Local  Com- 
mittee     6ooJ>0 

Cash  received  for  interest  .    -. 5.09      1,308.09 

Cr. 

liy  Cash  paid  for  printing,  etc $:  24.70 

Cash  paid  for  postage,  etc 84.09 

Cash  paid  for  clerk  hire  |ti4o)  and  for  salary 

of  Secretary  (>i86) 326^)0        J534-79 

Aug.    I.     Balance  paid  over  to  Levi  L.  Barbour,  Treasurer  .  952.53 

#1,487.32 


Levi  L.  Barbour,  Treasurer,  in  accaimi  with  The  National  Conference 
OF  Charities  and  Correction.     , 

1896.  Dr. 

Aug.  I,     To  Cash,  balance  received  from  John  M.  Glenn, 

Treasurer #952-53 

Cash  received  from  sales  of  Proceedings,  etc.    .       #73.10 
Cash  received  from  membership  fees    ....       302.50 
Cash  received  from   New  Haven  Local  Com- 
mittee     281.77         658-37 

#1,610.90 

Cr. 

lly  Cash  paid  for  the  Charitirs  Kevino       ....  #150.00 

Cash  paid  for  printing,  etc 87. 45 

Cash  paid  for  postage,  etc. 5.83 

Cash  paid  for  clerk  hire  (#78.70),  salary  of  Sec- 
retary (#50),  and  Editor  (#59.20)    ....  187.90 
Cash  paid  for  miscellaneous  expenses  ....  31.88        #563.06 

Sept.  30.    Hy  Kalance  in  bank 1,047.84 

#1,610.90 
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REPORT   OF   THE   TREASURER    FOR   THE   YEAR 
ENDING   SEPT.  30,   1897. 


Levi  L.  Bakbour,  Tkeasurer,  in  account  ■with  The  NATIONAL  CONFERKNCl 
OF  Charities  and  Correction. 

1896.  Dr. 

Oct.     I.     To  Balance  on  hand,  as  per  last  report  ....  $1,047.84 
To  Cafb  received  from  sales  of  Proceedings,  etc.     f  [,538.85 
Cash  received  from  membership  fees     .     .     ,      2,384.56 
Cash  received  for  advertisements  and  sub- 
scriptions to  the  ^u/Zf  An  17975 

Cash  received  from  New  Orleans  Local  Com- 
mittee         7O0.0O 

Cash  received  from  Toronto  Local  Committee         800.00 

Cash  received  for  inteiesi 19.18      5,112.34 

*6,i70.i8 

Cr. 
By  Cash  piaid  (or  publishing  Proceedings    .     .     .    ti>989.Z9 
Cash  paid  (or  publishing  BuUiHn       ....       1,286.63 

Cash  paid  (or  printing,  etc 264.86 

Cash  paid  for  postage,  etc 56r.i: 

Cash  paid  for  salaries,  etc. : 

Salary  of  Secretary   ....       ^335-00 
Salary  of  Editor  and  Reporter  343- 30 

Salaries  o{  clerks 389.38       1,067.68 

Cash  paid  for  miscellaneous  expenses    .    .    .  13.54    ^5>i83.ii 

1897. 
Sept.  30.    By  Balance  in  banlc 987.07 

(6,170.18 

(E.  &0.  E.)  LEVI  L.  BARBOUR, 

Triasurer. 
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TREASURER'S   COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


Rcctipli. 


Baluice  on  hand  beginning  year 
Cash  from  sales,  Proceedings,  etc. 
Cash  from  membership  fees 

Cash  for  Bulltlin 

Cash  from  Ixical  Committees  , 
Cash  from  interest       .... 


Ytar  tnding 
Sipt.  30,  /*fl3. 


<I, 521.87 
2^49.50 

14.50 
88Z.77 

33-35 


»i.S36"5 


4.9°' -99 
»6,438-i4 


Sift.  JO.  rt  w- 

»1 ,047.84 


»1 ,538-85 
2,384.56 

'79-75 

1,000.00 

19.18 


5- "'-34 
116,170.18 


DiitursemenU. 

Vtar  rmding 
Sifl.  JO,  /Sgo. 

Paid  for  publishing  Proceedings  .     .  (^,273.05 
Paid  for  Charitia  Review  and  Bul- 
letin     730.00 

Paid  for  printing,  etc 48050 

Paid  for  postage,  etc 644.41 

Paid  for  saiuies 1,216.44 

Paid  for  miscellaneous  erpenses  .     .  45-90     f5>390-3<> 

Balance  on  band,  closing  year     .     .  ti  ,047.84 


Ytar  tnding 
Stfl.  JO,  iSifJ. 

$1,989.29 


1 ,286.62 
164^6 
561 .13 

1,067.68 

'3  54 


*S-'83-'« 
$987.07 
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STATEMENT  OF  RESOURCES  AND    LIABILITIES    TAKEN    FROM 
THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY. 


Dec.  11,  1894. 

SepL 

0,  ttgi. 

Sept.  }□,  1896. 

Sept  JO.  ig^. 

Ca&h  on  hind       -     -     ■ 
AccounU  Kceivablt : 

Stale  boanl*     .     .     . 

MisnltaHoua  ,     .     . 

- 

»s* 

*J-7 
31 

» 1,536 

sso 

'm 

|i,o64 
■  •■43 

»7J' 

Electro  plates      .     .     . 

t>,3'1 

'97 

».S'5 

(1,61 1 

i.SoB 

#i,8W 
ISO 

i.iog 

JOO 

1,14s 

Total 

(1.SS1 

(!.8v4 

»4.3l6 

AfiOii 

LlAIELlTIBFi. 

ProcncUiict  dua : 
Members  41 85  ccnti 
Purchaten  at  Sj  ontt 

- 

- 

j»8 

1,113 

sa. 

'.7" 

7^5 

ST* 

1,301 

AccouDls  payable     .    . 

Toul 

15' 
_»15i 

100 
«',3'3 

1B6 
*T,>>o8 

133 

»i,e^4 

Net  KKSoviTL'Ks     .     .     . 

f  1,4  JO 

|1,S8. 

|j,4oa 

»>,*>» 

Report  of  copies  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  aod 
Correction  on  hand  Oct.  i,  1897  :  — 


year. 

1874 

1877 
187S 
iSSi 

1882 
1883 
1884 
■885 

■  886 
1887 


Ai. 


year. 


JVf. 


116 

1888 

5 

1889 

3 

1890 

24 

1891 

38 

1S92 

55 

1893 

171 

1894 

61 

1895 

41 

1896 

19 1 

To 

Total 4,619 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFEKENCE  OF 
CHARITIES  AN'D  CORRECTION. 


ii.B.-^  MsBbtn  «h«  mic  is  <citBd>iic<  •(  TiNQdIo  an  iMtksd  *. 


ALABAMA. 

Blrmlnfliain 
Ward.  Mn   '■>«*..  Pim,  SK-  •!  UntlHl  L'hlr, 
ill]  M  Jnd  I A  Ar*. 

LIvlncMon. 

•TutwilBt.  Mta  lidta  5,,  rHadp*].  Alt.  Xtwnul 
CoIlncfaiiHrlt. 

Bximl-riK,  VrrJmek  C  C<nni»*l.  Molille  Sut  lot 
I'rnriition  ot  Oudtj  to  Aninult  and  ChUdKc- 
ji  Sr   f'niKiiSl. 

TaaealoiMB. 
nrilltl>^    A.     1,.     Sec    <J«)ARiil    Eisngilituiaii 

Vm.  Cliiinh-  Suuik. 
SOKV,  ).   T..   M  D..  $■)».  Ala.    nT^ia    Innnt 

ALASKA. 

JuduDn.  Bn,  Slwldim,  D.D,,  Biimu  ut  E4uai- 
liuo,  n'MtilncUin.  U-C. 


ABKANSA8. 
Conway. 
MllUi.  A-  1.,  rit>.,  Kenttrii  Cclln*i  FMi>.,Aifc. 
UoliwliU  i'l»rlicn'  ■flXllule 

OALtFOItNlA. 

Btdrldc*. 
OtbnnM,  Aalrlm  K..  U  U.,  lli.P.,  SupL,  SUM 
nsBW  f«  A*  Fcelile^niBdcd. 

Lm  Ane*lN. 

UnilltT,  Walur,  Mil.  Kupt.  Undlt/a  Prinlg 
>UKlcja  H»r  ;  Tniiiet,  WhinlHSUiieStli, 
jijW  MliM. 

Lytion  Spria  ta. 
Wovf,  Mn  l->itllpl^rra|HWi>ir,  L)nou»priii(i 

Pimily  RnoR. 

Oakland. 
BiniuiiK.  I!  R,.  iiiQ  A4iI(iH  !il. 
[luilwJ,   Mrt.  !Mr4h  C .  DiiKltH.    Aito.  Our,. 

1.11  trankllnM. 
H'tndl-.  Krv  <:iu«.  W..  1V«K,  Mnitiap*  S«itl)'. 

8aa  Plane l*ce. 
AMaciated  (rhaiidti  ol  ^iiii  CtaiKlKu. 
Brown. Clu'loiir  II..  .M  >>.,  ii'i  ^uiirt.Si. 
KuoDrll,    Ja4-    ^**^.    C««a*i    Audilor   >&d   <U>h»T. 
W<|U.  Pufo  ft  Co.  Expma. 


Thvti.  Kwan.  itso  BnMitmif. 
CMira,  MiH  Julii.  iK>  SuMM  St. 

Santa  Paala. 
ItkDchan),  Nalliu  w 

Sunlom  UdI  vanity. 
Soilih.  M>m    Albtn  V,'..  Am  Pnl  ol  J^oc^Blocr. 

I.at>nd  Slanlnrd.  Jr..  Unrr. 
Wimei.  I'Tol   A.  G. 

COLORADO. 

8ould«t. 
Milirt.  Jrimc*  H-  Via..  I'aiv.  at  Colonda 
ViirlioK  Wallet  II.,  L'nrc.  alOAtmta 
^t'.ltiinit.    Mil.  Hmhik  E.,  Scc'r.  a4.  ol  G» 

Colorado  Sprint* 
Slnrum.  Um   K  .  i.l..l).,  Pxa.CahaAkCAll*!*. 
Danver. 

Afpcl.  J.  !^  ,  Mambcr,  SUMe  Bd.  olChai  •at  Cvi. 
•linktf,  W«iImuuIi  S..  7it-ti4  KtimmA  fraB- 

mrr  Klk. 
niLnoI.  JoU  H  .7ii-;i4Kiiucil«  lUiBdW 
S  lief~  •:--"-   '■'■•-  "~  '^- 


l.ort,  llr   Mii.nwU    i.Lvt  S«fr.  .NaiioralCO^ 
'  hciiKc    ut    Cliariiln  and  Canv4ik«.    ((al 


ula.  S«'>.  Chir.  IMS.  ■>««. 
>r   MiiinwC  T.Lqi  Scc'i.  .'ialionilCo^ 


BtoidnraT. 
Mnni.  I.-  :^.  ItH..  Char  Orf.  SM.,i»iSh«c' 

ni*n  Avt- 
•  Plan.  Mn    Sar^i  S„  Vi«.Pma,.  Stale  Bd.  ol 

Oiir.  itid  Cat..  HottI  M«in>iMitc. 
StruHkrc.  r.  I.,  bet'r.  HalE  Bd  olChu  andCa*. 
1'tiki,  faul.  Ucn.  S«'y,  Civic  UliurUi,  J4  MmmiIq  J 

Hiahiudi. 

IlrUpltlnt.  lilaocht  1„.  R*lonn  Dml..  Wo«(fi~( 
Cliih  nf  OtDivt.  iq>|  Hl(hluid  Aiv. 

Aduma.  Alva,  Govenuir  q|  Coloradu. 
McDuiaU.  Mr»   W   11..  S«V.  Aua.  aiv,.c«e., 
(11  Sanla  H  Ait. 

SpwtT.  Mm  |.  s,.  Co.  A(t.  Colo  Human*  Set. 


OONHStCTICUT. 
Ctemwcll- 
lUtlo  k.  tir  W.  B..  Kiiul.,  CdHnKtll  Hall.  Saiia- 
loiium  (HI  Nfnmu  IMicaKa 

0«c»  Rivcf. 
•  Spiimr.  GaoL  P..  Mcmlxi,  Slata  1M  nf  Out. 
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A.,   Mauber.  suie  lid.  nt 
10  Ih*   K«mii  lor  InHM,  jn 

,  CliK.  Out.  Sot .  1^4  Petil  S» 

,  Mainba.  Suit  Bd.  •!  Cliu., 

D-U-  Pm.,  llwtlord  Thiol. 

tyn  SrtaaSL 

.  M.U..  EmC  Corn.,  tiantori 

ehoT.,  I'm..  t!ti<bi.'(  JUd  S«c 
S  .  IHnctoi.  Cb«f.  (Jn.  Soc, 

r  K  ,  Pful.  IB  HintMd  7h»l 
mvr,  ChtT.  (hz  Sk 

iWtctw,   Clot.    Otf.    S«.; 
■n  CtkipcL  iji  Sijinurtwr  ^<- 
L,  Supt,  Hjfttonl  K«ln«l.  jo 


,  MIX.  Sup.,  C«n-  Sch.lor 

[.  Cm»i.  Sc^.  far  InbNilM 


L,  Con.  InliiL  Ml.  far 

'.  C.,  Ami.  Supl,  Coun.  lndu>. 

nrf  of  RfoHinln  ind  Sodal 
lanUdr..  i|  UbHniUny  Hill. 
Munber.  Sole  Bd.  ol  Clui. 


> 


ludila.  NiL  Counnl  <■!  Cm- 
trchci. 

(W.,  D.D.,  ■•>  WiahlnitOD  ?^i 
'    -     Chw,  U>g.  Soc.  i*    W. 

Emc  C«m..  N**  BrtUh 


f 


O,  MoBbH,  .sun  Bd.  at 

uHdiMuel  Anwt.  UluU.  IJboiy 

Cntvn  St 

n.  F  ,  l^ul  <ri  thtltnu  Klhlo. 

St.  konu  SL 

H.,   V*ta    Vniv.,  Prw,  SUM 
Mt.  t>»  Oiun  &I. 

n  r .  Treu,  St.  ttmUt  Urph. 
1  iir; 

.  Wm..  KeilCT.  TihiHr  Chmdl, 

■  W.,  V>b  VntT,  DtfMW*. 
,  u  Hinh«H  Ah 

Flnbiat  Ccoa.  Vilr 

--W 

..         :  \!-- 


I'mum.  MittHBvd  IA>  AfLi  Ui|.  Char.  Ak  Di  *m 

Onncc  ^ 
Mim^cn.  b   A,  Dir*ctar.  Oic  Chw.  Au'b.  <■• 

WhiiWF  Aiv 
Shalrim,  L'liu  A .  lUnttor,  Ort  (^IuuT'  Ai^'k- 
Weltli,  riefce  N 

n»nUTlll«. 

*.SnitiI>,  Kkiii  II.,  Pm,,  CoDii.  tndiH.  Stb.  ler 

r.iil.  ii  MiridlMovD. 
•Smilli.  M™  IIidttU. 

South  Manchntal. 
CliciK)-.  JjiiEie*  W. 

Waurbury. 
rt*i'>n|><'n,  Kn-.  John  C...  I>  IV.  Ptner.  S^omi 

C<>nxi<0li°c>l  CluiTch.  u  MnliiM*  An. 
•X»liiu.CliM  I-..  l^cc'T.  Sut*Bt  nlOar 
KtHoUeJy  *■• 

wtuCrw  i>.,s«'y.saM  ud«i  ritM*  m 

fKUn.  t?  Uhsoniii  Avf. 

W«*tpan 

KuJand,  t>r.  F.  D  .  Suiilutna 

D1LA.WARE, 
Wllmlnsloa. 

AjkjdjHfdfZhuilWk.  ttr.i  Weal  ST 

Wvnff.  Mn  Einiln  I' .  (.'l^iimin.  Kivc   (:<im, 
lUw.  Lhu..  i»i  I><l*aait  Ait- 

DtSTBICT  or  OOLUHBIA. 

WuhlnftDQ. 

llallok,  Mn    Kotr  II.  Sii;ic  .  Indm   Itnai*  Stk 

Himd.  Mo  km  Milltt.  supi    'Ihe  SUTl  KltT- 

ciiic  (.niKiiiaa  .Misian,  iia  jil  .-'i..  N'.W. 
Cntlc.  WtoTf  A  .  Audiiot.  K  U.  Ilciil 
Ca^vrali  A   ^..  <.'qii<><"«»  mi  Chu.  indCM.  •! 

Butid  ul  'I'lidr.  -ji)  ulh  St .  N,W. 
lliod.  Mn    Miry  K  .  M«u«t(,  Am*  Our..  ■■»« 

OSi,  N  W 
Tunty,  B,  T-.  1^)1  Jilt  St 
l.ewl>.  Iltrtwtl  v..  AH.  ttoardol  Chito'iGm- 

diaoa.  «;>  Louuiai*  An. 
L4*ndc*i  Jm.4  iy>3  PHuur>v«ali  Avt. 
HKlwteid,  llmiT  M    »' .  Cm.  Sk^t  ■<•  IHtuki 

«l  Caliimbla.  i^eB  C.  hx. 
Jlooit^  FipJmc  U,  Chiirnun,  Aim>.  Cku..  if^s 

F«BB.  Ate. 
Mount,  bin  Eodlr  I,,  Bd,  >if  Dlreclnn,  iBdur 

Mai  Hmiu  SdMKl,  t«>]  V  $>..  >  w, 
SyMKH,  Mn.  Sm  A  .  TnMx.  .Sil*!   If  oniao- 

padrif  lloap-',  ftin.,  Spcnccrijin  Butiiwaa  CoJ- 

•WUhw.  Crto.  e..  Cm.  Sm-v,  Ama.  Ctar.,  «ii  C 

St..  N.W 
Waodbnrr.  Mi>  Anu  L,  I'm,  Mtslca  Mtk.  ol 

^IWkrrv  vid  Houaawurk,  iji^  M4B>    A\«- 
Wmdarard,  >   W.,  Viic  I'm.,  Aui>- Chii  .  Piw., 

B<L  «4Tra«r.  »<«  U-TuXitac  Avi 
WvadMrd.  Wm.    Re««.    PrM.    Hil    (d  Ouln 'i 

CKMdLiiii  ol  lft«  IIM  •!  Udlombla.  m   K 

Sl.N.W 

WriibL  CtfnII  v..  OiMlnUiiH  ol  Labot, 

OBOROIA. 

Atlanta. 

lUnUr.  J<>»    r  .  Hmn..  MuMU  M.  MMrto-  >n4 
K*~ii>  tlnii«,a4  W.  AlabmnM. 

CarrotUwn. 

Ca^.  *l    I 
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II  MOO. 

HaBimoD^  Mn   John  D, 

ID  ABO. 

M  MCOW. 

Csuli,  KranUUi  U,  1>t».  Unv  d  IWw. 


Anna. 


II.UNOIS. 


•Siulisr.  Dt.  W.  A.  SupL,  III.  Soubcn  Uar> 

AiitMm. 
KiDich.  Mm  t  r.,  VIcfPm..  Our.  CmmcU.  (u 

N.  tlk  M. 

BUaninctoB. 
•W.,ll..   iUv    I     fc.  Tnuu*.   ID.  <v3akn'  Oc- 
phui*  .Home.  ■<»}  L  JerfmcabL 

Ctieawr. 
•Auuu.  Knnk  A.,  H.D. 

Clileat0> 
AJai»,  Mn.  Cm.  E.Uo  BcUcb  An. 
■AdMu,  Ml«  luit.  (full  Huu>«.  ut  S.  HabM 

St. 
BMndni,  tphiMm.  Uttntwr,  lid,  >f  Suit  Cun'n 

olPub.  OiH..  cs  WiiIitn|[Uin  rinuVivuri. 

•  Drwrf.  Kithtri,  M.  II.,  I'hw,  in  Ui«n  S«riU(- 

riiHii    •!    WiuwMuu.    Uu.^    Cliniul    Ptv(. 

Menu!  DiwuM.  Chiciita  PMI-(nd  Sell   knd 

W.inuiri  Uot  Mh  .  N.W.  Uiilv..  |t  Wuli- 

injttHi  Si. 
DoiHt.  M».  I.  B,  111;  Midiiian  At*. 
Fcltso.  Ch*L   E.,  Mki-.  SuU   KctarRulary,  jiu 

CAlontl  Ale 
FUnk.  R«.  C.  K.,  Pkrica.  WiImUi  Ai<   U    E. 

I'hiiith.  ict  11.1I1  Si 
nmni.  Xn  }.  U..  111.  TiMnUif  lich,  lor  NiUM^ 

^■;  Ldka  Htton  tlmr. 
tnot.  HnuT  U,  FRa,  Jtmlih  Titining  S<Il  uid 

(Inh-  Sw.,  t^^a  Priiric  .Vit. 
CivU.  }(>lui  I-..  Eilliui.  T"!!  r»— *-'  llw  SocUl 

Sia4ll*m«M  tvrindkal.  j^^N.  VniAii  St. 
(>!«■.  Uiv  S.  Fl,  t*  L«k«  Mioit  Unve. 
duBon.  V.  A..  Lr»-o  lint. 
Kimu,  D.  J.,  )•«'  ^"«™ni'  Ave. 
•HdulMHa,  ft«r  tlu..  «.,  D.D,.  li'Blv.alCkl. 

(>C0,  OulrmiD,  tiunau  af  Cbw. 
Hobbt,  hin.  J.   It..  Ur..  Hom*  (■■  ih*  Frinii)- 

Um.  tic..  Ill  L»  file  Aw. 
Holtnn.  Kcbecta  Biickrll.  Asl.  S«<;'t,  ftiinaBol 

Ame-  Cbv.,  doCvuuncruAl  Riuk  B\tln. 
L*llhrT>{^    Miu    tutU  C.i    Mcmbci,    IM.   ul    I>ub. 

IJIiar  ,  lliiiniouH. 
M<T).i>.^ll.  Mi-  MaiT  ?_.  Hew)  Hw.  L'niv.  °l 

CI  iiuiru  SillliiiicBl,  (ftJJ  Omi«»  Avt. 

Mick.  JuTin  XV  .  Sk't.  t  niMi  Htbnw  CInr.. 

■'A  U  SiUc  ^4 
M«:VeiiKh|  I'ciutkltn,  Fn*.,  Uiafaiii  Ann-  Ctur,, 

t.ik>  M.  null  Wahuh  Av*. 
•MJEC4,   ;.  J..  TruaiK.  IlL    Euicm  Hcwtk  In 

tuune  41  KuiIijLh,  ril  E.  €/|h  St. 

*MliIi«.ll   K..titvVrr»tiA\r 

*  Mllnri.   Km'.  Ilunrjn  C.  t).  D.  Putot.  Aininir 

Ululnn.ciK.  iidM.(nil  Annonr  Arc. 
OlmMBwl,  Ber  H  F..,  j,ii  JxliHa  A><l 
Paunen.  C  X.  Teulici.  JcOxnan  KinL  Scliwil, 

091  W.  Nunh  AvT 
Rtmt>U>.  Arlh.K  R  ,   M  ]>  ,    Conri  nl  H*allh, 

<"hlr«fo,  (ft  U'utilniiiflii  St. 
KoKDbtn,  Juob.  Lilreooi,  L'nilMl  Hcbitv  Ctw.. 

■Mo  Mkhigin  An- 
KiKnfiU,  ITsuitie,  Uulied  Htbtc*  Omi..  ;«  5<li 

At*. 


RetCMhiL   (iilinn.  rrtmuA  Old   Pt«|ilc'>  llonc, 

iiu  Wiibuh  Av*. 
StNimtl,  John  ti„  I'm..  Ill  llunuae  Sw  ,  PnrL., 

Amci.  llumanr  Au  n,  I'-en  fnlTM  A>» 
Simcmi^  A-  M..  Hiat- Agt,  liurvjiiotf  Auo.  Clur.« 

uV-  W.  .jtliSt 
•Sn>hh.  Mm  Uwy  K.  Hull  How.  115  So  Ital' 

•iirf  SI. 
.Smith,  KutKit  U..  PiJudpAl.  Join  Wonhy  Ml, 

Undvnil. 

Slurgcs  Wiu  Maikm  Dalnlielil.  lo;  ftnc  ^ 
Sautm.  Atlutph.  IMP^  ■  tlo«de  (^  C«Tvctl«i. 
T>)|lw.  Gnhim.  Hiaunaful   Ubiarjr.  (i   Wimo 

An 
Wtlluc.  Mti  M.  K   M..  j»i}  Mlditcn  Aml 
■Willn.  ChH    ficdcnili.   IMm    3upl.  Iih  &«)•• 

moud  4D(1  W"«M  Silk  r>i«riL-|»,  thiCJct  Kunau 

M  A*H-   Llmi  .  )!■*  W.  ',|il  M. 
WtoJhMtr.   InVin,   Pn^,   5<ai't  Chda '•   H.>«i 

Soc..  Cm  Kopn  RliKh. 

Danville. 
(tilttiiuii,  Win.  J,.  litcnlMf,  Bi.  at  Pub,  Cluit. 

BvBDBtSD. 

Caianll.  W.  M.A.  D.Sc.  !>i«L  of  Moni  mi 

Satiil  Vhiitmipiiv.  N.W    tnlv. 
S«uthKat*.  it*v  B  U.,  «ii  n'Mlejr  Ave 

UilUt,  Kn.  U.  J  ,  TmOMv  Atilioch  CslJict  at 
Velio*  SlHiaft.  Oliia. 

a«a«ra. 
*AuilEh.  Mn.  OplMlli  I...  .Supl..  Suu  llwu  (or 

luitnilt  Fmole  fttleaim. 
Ilinthkll,  Mr>-  F-  l>   W  .  .\l.r>..A«L  iiupi.,  SitW 

ifcnic  far  Juvenilr  Fcnulv  Otfcacirt*. 
*  Hale.  S.  W  .  tiuiin.  Eaiicin  )l«p.  lo*  Iimvx 

JolJcl. 
McirUushry.  lt.W..  Wudn. 
liiri. 

Xankkkea. 

•SimII.  Uni  ,  TiutiM.  Suir  11 
SlMmk  Wm    I'..  M.l'l..  >upt 
IM  Inun*. 


IIL  Stut  tViillce. 


'uap  I 

riii. 


I*F  lnM4# 
Kut   H«<ii. 


Aij'lun  lu  V«*W*- 


Lineela. 
SiriUi.  }.  W^  MIX.  Sapt 

nilMt4  ClilUnn. 

HMdet*, 

(-ln^ut.  J.  I.-,  M.n.,  .Mraibct.  Bd.  (It  Pull  Clur. 

MoDtiealto. 
MOItt.  Ur>   Plan  1. 

MDtnial. 

nutnc. 
RoeUord, 
TaltMi.  Wn.  A..  :rw«.udTHai.RMUe*4  Fltafi. 

A>-e,  *(C, 
rtlCKlL   Ua    WUllxn    A.    \'tc»P>m..    LxliM' 

L'liloQ  AW  Soc..  «t. 

Sou  til  Bvanalon 
MUlcr,  MIM  KalhadiK  S..  S«p>.,  111.   Indw.  Stik 

/nr  Ciili 
:ttuT>ii.  Mill  I'mdi*  I:..  nallor.  Ill    Indi*    Sclk. 

tMGtrii. 

SptiasflaK. 

I>wMk  F  C.  Cltrk.  Hd  ul  PuV  L1iv. 
|jAn«t>.  K.  )).,  Member,  nd.  <W  fub.  Our 


1 


CmUtmtJ— 


..  Oak.  Bd.  al  r«b  ChB- 
C.,  Dct^lfc  Bd  «l  ruV  Our. 
MImH^    SafL.    Itnm*    fat    ihc 

k  Hawtii.StfT.  Uol  Pab.  Chir. 


laic.  Km')  Cbdn.'t  Konx  8m. 
INDIANA. 


Km.  H. 


r,,  Bs«1t-U«p<i  uhI  SoptrriHi  «< 
1^  II«i|k  In  Ihc  laauic. 

I- 
E  .  Utmbtr.  Kd.  of  SUM  OlM. ; 
rtjn.  Imt  lUf »- 
KD  r,,  lYck,  A»D  Cliu  ,  i;i  Tilr- 

fM  r««blMi£M  V«Mh.  ;(.  E. 
I  St. 

L,  ?»M.,  NuUoul  Conbrmra  lA 
la  Comction  tai  >Hi>Ti  Supi.,  Ind. 
tble-raiiKlnl  Vtutli. 


fomc 


M,  Sk**,  UA  OI  StMC  ChM. 

Uorohr,  Hd.  «<  Sou  Clu>. 
'.  H.,  Sum.,   Uid.  Chita-'a  Bumc 
UwkMSi 

wicn  RiSt'^'lnctDt  ■)■  PulSw.. 
■XilSI. 

lun.  Oot.  Ud.  of  Halt  L-hx. 
t.  tk»  Ste'r.  C*«  On.  Sue. 

Smi},  Memba,  Flow  Uiuun, 
™»ftSt 
lanh  r.,  .Si-Dt.  It«l  Ktk  hx  GitU 

r.,  Uentwr,  Dd  «l  Ccoml.  Iiid. 

IT  lion 

In    SOMB,   Si    VlBCtM   dl     Pwl 

I..  Gwnnm 

fan  r.Ucnho.  Bd.*l  SuteCliv. 

A..  U-U.,  >l«Bb«t.  Bd.  al  Suu 


,  Aal.lU  (dStMcUiw, 
^ilJM,  lU.  •<  JUbu  Out. 
2.  A     Mcr.   lod.   lUt    ^h 
W>'<  r>Un,  »»  W  .uhSi, 


llH 


C ,  lUmlMT,  Ud  ol  Mmb  Uw 
■ik,  MhY  OrVluM- Mob*  Sw. 

L   SufL.   Holdkftr   Mri  MlanT 


HatldB. 

•Sh-dckr,  r«s.  A.  H-.  McoiVcr,  Bd.  si  CtntnL 
tbi  KtI  &th,  lu  Bop. 

Plaloncld. 
•dulbxi.  Mn  Alin  R..  UMro.  lad.  R*l.  Scb. 

for  lloy* 
*auDlluii,  T.  },.  Supi,  Ind,  R«t  Sdk  b*  B«y*. 

Flyoioulti . 
Rtn-r.  Uhu  II .  ntnaiDt.  Ku^l  PHKa  Am'o. 

Rlchokcnd. 
•Mkholion.  Timnhv.  Mnnlw>.  lU  d  JUMCInt. 
■5alUi.  !v   K  ,  MP.,  Med.  AuF*..   EoWm  lid. 
Ilo^.  Iw  Ini»ii4,  Eatthftvcn. 

T*n«  Haul*. 

A)d«ii»  L>ndn  P..  SupL,  R«c  Oiph   Ifonic 
•Bit).  WinLam  C.  MtmW.  Bd.  «l  Conml.  KH. 

S<l).  lot  Uoyi. 
Dam.  STdnn  6,.  fie*..  Soc  toe  Oif.  Ow.:  Dd. 

ol  Cndn.  >  Ciwrdiaiu. 
Hwpo,  Mu>  N  ..fii  CbcMnulSL 
Panct.  Kn-  l.ainK.  Tnu.,  Koadjulba'AldSoc.. 

•  •»H.  idSI. 

Winch  ■■tar. 
Hovord.  Julio.  Su|*.,  Juan  Uaaraap  Or|ilm 

IOWA. 

Bufllncloo. 

Balilolii,  W    W  ,  Pit».,  CNk.  Oit  Sot 

KuUo.  T..  U  .  Mambtt,  Fvh.  Con  .  Omt.  OiS' 
See.,  iiT  S-  Cm»i1  Av*. 

Sahcr.  Ktv.  Vr'm.,  I).D.,  Mamtxr.  ChM.  Oil- 
Sot,,  iiqS.  mbSt 

Wi)linl,  Wn  t.  A 

Council  BliKri. 
LmHs,    J    G,.    Mir.    of  ilw   ChriitUn    llaa** 
Oiiihtuss. 

Dav«apor1, 
llcKinl,  Mn.  liMlia  f.  (died  Mi^,  i»«). 
MeCoveii.    Df    Jeflnlc.  S«'j,   bui«   ll*l   Ujpk, 

lQ*t9  CImIo'*  I  tome  .<<K  .|ifi  llraili  -^1 
IWcfc.  Mn.  W.  r..  IV*.  .  St  I..>1»'>  H«i> 
Van  Pmim.  tin  J.  P..  Scc'r.  La£«'  InduL  Re- 

llr(  Sf^  ,«:.,*.  .«h  St 

D«*  MdIbm. 

BunwtH.    MalM   W.  S.  R..    Sunt  $«■"'■    !•*« 

Chdn '.  H^  Sac.,  >«  Maahann  Bihk. 
Coff.  Min  ChailuUa.  Ste'y,  Ah*.  Ctiar .  a«>d 

HallainRinh.  Hanca  fl. 

Ild»r>. 
Mllt>.  II.  J  .  SupU  MiM  (adu  Sch 

OlnwMd. 

Mqpidaa.  Geem.  kl.D..  AM.  SafM.,  loaa  IM. 

lot  rMlilc-niliNhil  Chdn. 
•Pvell,    r     M.,    M  n.   £«t4,   lixni   l-t    tm 

KnWr-mliiilt^  Oirin 
•l>i>«^,    Mn    r     M ,  MuiM,  lom    tnM     trr 

Fnbk  mlsdcd  Chdn. 

OrlanMI 
W|it  ><!,  I.   P.  Pnd.  to  SuciilacT.  tna Caikcc. 

IndepamlaBC*. 
Ilfoink  JrttM    rwnn    K.  Si^   Now*,  towi 
lln^ !«( laNM 

inn,  Go^cB  IL.  II.  Ii .  Smpl.  Hop.  lar  toMn. 
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TWENTV-rOURTH    KATtOHAU  COKFERENCK  OP   CHARITIES 


KANSAS. 

EmpofU. 

Fjilmu.  D.  W. 

Bnini.  W.  I..  Pm,  Bd.  d  'niMcw  of  Sale 

CwimUll.  Un.  HetcD.  Dan.  lle|1.  of  Nuuiehald 
EcaiMaiia.  Suie  Axticulluni  Cellre* 

0(a|*  CItjF. 
Juiiiw',  II.  G..  MtmbM,  Md  at  TnMM*  c4  Suu 
Chii   I»M. 

FuUlc.T  C.H.D.SupL.  Suic  iManv  Hwfi. 

,  Sloiw.  Pnnli.  Mtmbn,  IhL  et  TtwMn  ul  5iaU 
CbB(.  InicL 

BiUda. 
Dolin.  P.  H..  Mcmbrr.  Brl  ul  TnuMit  of  Staia 
tzhir,  Inm 

Tapaka. 
CUik.  I.  X,  Pm,  KasM*  Chdn'i  Umte  Soc., 


..  Ml 

Avt. 


KBNTUCET. 

CovlDflnn- 
•HffMB.  Mm  U»y,  Member.  Ed  of  TOreclan. 

Amu.  Char..  ^7  F-  wli  S< 
■Mclb*um,  Un.  I-.  Maliiiii.  PniUiUnl Oidii.'i 

Home,  1407  M^diKin  >>L 
^|olc^llf,  W.  P..  Amm.  CIiu.,  tat  GnraopSL 

Aiktiiion,  Jqhn  B. 

FiaaHfan. 
»lmn,  A.  H.,  U.n.,  II1TI.  ud  Stuf,  Kj.  Pnri- 
loniaiyr 

Laatnnoa. 
'  Chwln.  Mtt.  S  A,  TniUM.  Ky.  Ilmna  of  K». 
Iwni.  ]  r^idlt  Put. 

LauiavjUe. 
•Clldwcll.  P..  ^upL.  Indui.  SctL.  ol  RdORD- 
liumll,   F.   S .    PluiKitl  Sk-t.  Soc  In  ih( 
Piotaainii  of  Knnboy*  and  Walb,  1  ilh  and 

HUI.  AnrhitraJil  A.,  M«d  Kadteil.  NiiKhbrnhood 

HcniBT,  1=1  E-  JcfTwv  Sl 
Richanlkjn.  C^rol&iie  H..  Ch^r  Otk  Sue. 
■Rojlil'.  W,  T  ,  rinamrUl  S«'y.  Char  Oij  Sue.  1 

Chaitttoi  and  Canocuan.  CnJunliU  K:i:lg- 
Rlehoiond. 
Btuwu.  MiHl&tUi  H..  Pm..  Wiunau*!  Puwn- 
an  and  tlonu!  MlmIod  S^ocwiy,  M.  K.  Church. 

Smlb. 

LOUISIANA. 
Baton  ttouf  e. 
McVea.  Oka*.   M.D.  Phyildin,  Sum  tiM.  Icr 
lh(  lllinrl.  tti  Com^Mlon  Sl 

jackaaD. 
Kij^  (Vi.  A.  B.,  U.D.,  Sal*.,  liana  Aiyl.  dI 

L«ui>iaiia- 


Ncvi  Otlaana. 

Vaktr.  V   U.,  jtrt  CoHhw*  8l 

tUur.  Mn.  Wn.  U..  TtnL,  Sl  Anaa'a  AvI., 

t7ir  Collwuni  St 
VOtMC.  }uln  A. 
BiD*Dc,  .vnltui  H..  DlniUur,  Out.  Oii.  S'X-.  iji 

Naxliei  Si. 
CiiidtviiUT,  Vaul,  !■»•,  Mrnhanu*  tn>.  Co. 
fan*,  W,  W..  IHa  ,  Cltr  <»r(   S«-.  >».  Cams- 

Unbt.   Carpi.  r*o,    MtC-  Pif«li)t,  aiai,   0«i 

^nc,  jj|i  Trrtaiiia  At. 
■Kcirlir,  tieonn,  /f..  :S«'t.  Ia   Pllaga  KatanB 

AVi>.  Cilv  Hafl 
•Hnituo.  M'cIicL  Cor  :^V.  la.  Jciririt  Oq>L 


<l 


L."?.' 


Si.  Cliirla  Art. 


KInch.  Mn.  Crrf.  i)i  Canal  SI 
Ituwanl.  M  T  ,  .'>ij  St  Chailo  ^ 
JMcdnM  ain  M-  d,  u6}  Curaadcki  Si. 
J^htunnn,    Wen.    Haatau*  Pra^i   Tulaoc  Vinrv^ 

•ily. 
*  KaliD.  <^lie.   Pm.,  Jmhh  Orph.   B^irw,  un 

Annondation  St. 
Kunir.  J.  Wtitt.  Uiiectot,  Our.  Oig.  Sac..  f.U. 

LaochI,  kahili  I.  U.  Ptn.,  Uniled  Habnw  Char., 

8144  CaruudclH  Sl. 
Low.  Clanna  I' .  \kr-Pn%..  Chai.  Oix  Ssr. 
l.Ton^  I    I-.  CJar,  Org    Sot.,  Carai.  and  Craviw 

.M»i;iilfr.  1'.  J..  i6ij  4lh  Si 

M(i4cr.  Ktiman.  tltmbti,  Char.  Oi^.  Sac  etc. 

•  1"  Cliulidelil  SL 
Mi.iln.,  Mn»  XU-y  L  .  iij"  I'MHp  .« 
N«<Aimrx  l.lil.:av,  .^ .  liiTH'ivir  hbd  ].<iiidaa  aoA 

i;inhr  l!ld(. 
Oiborna,  Kobi.  J.  B,,  Mcmbrr.  l.'niuuUm  Cliitfdl 

Ltad  a  Haul  Chib.  1 1 1  lioutbon  SI. 
0<i*,  MiTi  SuMcna,  Sro  Ftlidfly  St 
Palmer,  Ktv.  II.  M  .  i;>«  Hcuif  Clav  Avt 
klchwilifpii,  Mix   T   <;.,  rr».,  Si.  Anna'*  Aa)*, 

«tc,  uaA  Vty^ittlt  Si 
Taylor,  JiAn  J  .  M.il ,  I'm  .  "  Ui.  Ta»l«  Crfild 

Ciii*  Initiluli."  Litnntd.  Honunry  Phytidaii, 

Chu.  On.  .Sue.  iiib  Canal  SI. 
WtatfeUK,  p.  M  .  Mtmbu,  Chai.  Ore.  Soc..  «|S 

MrhilLSC  ChB.  ^1..  R&i  TcUonpatoalaa  Sl 


MAII4B. 

8aB|0r. 

Ctiaw,    Mn     Itoniwr.  Trnu.   Ano.  Char..   Ill 

Siroudwatcr. 
Hi'n,   Andrrn.  Truitw,  Ilidua    Sch   far  CIrh, 

llall>T»(U. 

nirtlana. 
Sunn,  Ma.  t.  M.  M..  TtuMH.  loda*.  Bdu.  lar 

Girit. 
WOTRvmtfi.  Mnin  P.,  Supt .  .Slalf  Rtbrtn  Sch. 
r.l>.  ItDK  ittj. 

UA.BTLAND. 

8altlni«re. 
■  Rial  kcli.   JrflicT  H  .  Suit  Ilclt«ale.  Char.  Oif- 

>>*(. .  Trvixc  ol  Ihc  Poor  n  Ibltunart.  *> 

W   M>ili«ii^i. 
■BcDWD,   Mi»   Muy  WillEot.  Mni  .  Out.  Oil. 

S*c.,  !.••<  W.  Nunh  A>v. 
Cclwo.  Un.  I    I.,  141  Ui»-aJ*St.,  W. 
rfllman.  DaiiM  C,  PiM .  Johni  HopliM  Vtltv.; 

I-TM..  Clur  Otr.  Sot. 
•i:l<nii.  Jiilin  U  .^iK'i  Char  Off-  Sac,  >i  9t. 

Paul  HI. 
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tlmorv.  ftmttmmJ-- 

,  Hrv  Wm   L,  iir>j  >'.  Euiiw  A 

k   K(V.  (jliav    ,\  ,    tlrmtiri.  )hl    ul   Upi, 

hii.  ilTK.  *jc,  I--1  ti-U.cdr»l  SC 

,  Ho-nnl  A  .  M  ■>.,  .f*  Kuiao  II 

|p  Mtu  B-   T-.  V'icc-Pi^,   liHirucliya  ViWI- 

(  Nwrvc  Aw'h,  -uiT  P'rK  At<- 

ird.  I   M.  I'll.  hanitiM  of  L'uKmtKc  Bide, 

Inj,  Ktkiriie.  TrvjiL.  Sue-  I1K  SujijnwiiA  rl 

lie,  ivj?  Luun  l'l*«. 

lAfl.     JiMhiu,    1*1**,,    ilouw   til    K^ij;4,   fr^ 

Kiicvcri.c  Sf. 

juc.  UUa  Kiu  M..  M(i .  Chu-  On.  S«. ; 

«d>>  !■»•,  iK><  N   CImiIkSi 
W.,  On.  S#r>  AWb  Idt  Itic  Im- 
d  ^omdniuD  of  tlia  l\Mt,  4  W. 

,  (Uv.  EdwD  a.  tteOBt,  CtiriMChurdi,  ■«• 
L  l>Ml  ft 

{bm.  0   F.  M  n.,  Pm.  MuonkLadst  «l 
•IW.  )i>  V   LibHt^M 
UUMiil.  MHi  M.  K..  Ikn.  SM'r.  ^:iW.  Olf. 
jc..  joi  S,  UimIu  M, 
In.  MiH  El  it*.  Alt  Path  \vr- 
'*.  \l*^  Jult4  R..TrT4v  wi4  S«^'y. EvcnlDf 
I.  t^   H-«il[ln|  WnmNi  and  GWt. 

:n  C.  Alp,  tlur  Orr  ftnc.  As] 

-11, 

><!  C.  Ubruiw,  Enoth  Fnn  Fnc 

I         .11..  FiiMliy  nUa. 

'.MTK  II  .  i4(S  Puk  Am. 
•IK   tunk.  Sijiv  r>*[*n<*.  Vm..  HoaM  ■( 
doRUDoo   M  QMlmtuin,  Ud,  1111  SL 

MH  CHy. 

^•iihI  ;  ,  M  D,  Pmtl  lull  PiMMI  IhU.  I« 
wU*«uiuM  Md  EplUplll. 

FCfo.   R.,  SiafL.    SkohI  Hatp-   lor 

U&88AOBD  SETTS, 
bent 

..x\.  r':'>tn!.    M  [I  .   Mcmbcf,   SWH  8d,  of 

,n  «•.)  I  111.  :  Vi.i  riiyiinl  RriMUionaDl 
IZttoc,  AnlMru  tulltct- 


«  Rill. 


u.kii»c.  A. 

n..    I'mUrkfc  B..  Kupi..  CpiKopd  City 
I .'  Miilbom  Sl 

l«btl  C.  04a>l  KfBintruid 
.[  >'4ai«&l  Caaferaani/ Ckwilie* 
<  ».  5  drk  Vd. 
W  .  r«i.  Wt.  Oi^'.  Aid  Sot.. 

.Uui-nJ.UU..  mMirftiMoSt. 
(Cl>lldNrfi'4  AU  Aodd)-.  tl  ClwilT  lIUl. 

„  i  1^,    II     s..,i,  ii.^r,..,  A*]l.  <u<l  F4n< 

il   IiirHHr.  Si. 
h     SmmI      I'.     rt«,      l-.'^  ■■      "'     ■  -■■'! 

(■OK  t!"  W«liln(Hii>  ^1 
Ml-  SUry  AlMU,  .^|l.   A-!     '.Ii'.   i, 

iM.  Mn.  C  C^  3(11  Bucna  ML 

.  Ml>  U«7  e..   VLrt.Pns.  A>H   Clui, 

«  B*lWI«y  fit 


Dob*.  Wn.  tv.  M  II..  nupi.  Ouidur  rmr,  Shu 
Rd.  ol  l.un,  mill  Ctat. 

IhinncHi'.  Clias  F .  Umtin.  Suit  lU  ol  Lmi. 
mi  Llitr  - 

KiflH^  Mri-  d#ntlitwv'H  Tristm.  I.yrMu  iind  In- 
dia. Sdu,.  11  <Mt  H. 

Fit,  Mn.  Ijkv  AntDod.  Am.  dm.  Ari..  *>«< 
tnt  PtsimlUin  of  Ciutll)  to  Ijbia.,  ij  hm- 

Wfl4Ul  *^q 
riiHcli*'.  HjbM  ChM..  Ilan  Vln-I'r**.,  Chiin  '• 

Aid  SsK.  o(  Iiaiiim.  it  M.  B<iinl(4i  !>i- 
KuUsni.  Mn.  Clo*.  F  .  hn..  Winlf-Ccml  Aho. 

Char..  IS  MjribeisM 
FoiiIk.  Wm.  r,.  CluiiTiian.  Oicnrcii  ef  Ihe  Fun. 

clt.  wji  TTtmtal  Uullitln|. 
l>*w,  IfMin  SCii>)M,  h)  llNiun  .Mr*M. 
Hilt.  Ok-  k.  |(I1*iI JuIt  a,-.  •»«>. 
HamilbHi,  Rn.  F,  W,.  Fitm..  ItfaL  <(  CnL  Am* 

Clor..  it  Townimd  M 
Hukfll.  U*     H  .  .Mrnibnr.  .SUM  lU.  ul   Ijin. 

mi  Our.  >■  OUt.Si. 
HiUnlh,  JoNn  I.,,  MO.,  Uambar,  >«iiM  lU.  ol 

I.Ain.  u>d  Clur. 
Miunpl'iTrK   Kltluiil  C  O^tnttt  ol  ihc  l'ia>. 

Mi  .  %^l  I'ranklln  .Si. 
Ktd**.  Urt   Miry  KlAnoa,  Pn*..  Wiimni'i  I^du- 

KnuMdy,  Jolm  I  .  Vic*-Fi«,  l^ntl  t'niuiial, 
SL  VliKeut  ftc  ['aul  Soc-,  lyw  Tfcini.cii  fii. 

'LaU.  Mlt>  Kmlly  J  .  Minibec.  Amu  Chu..  4] 
IV(iYlil«rk«  >4. 

•  {.urhlifl,    Mrv    Hininl    M..    Mtnibu,   Am. 

linnnii^i,  U  ni.,  m  1.  ninnioiimilili  A>e 

Lr.  J-)M^,  911  IIcrclul4  S(- 

LIiuqId,  KbIbwI  C  ,  Ulnoai,  tiWw  Cv^pmiln 

RuiUiiw  O  .  >»«  RuKOB  S(. 
UiKfila.    Silri.    Round  C.   !w'r.  Bd   ol  P«.|>ct 

Intl.  'I'nuMts  ifo  Ittann  SI. 
I.rmin.  AnhuiT.,  P,0  Boiiji^, 
Mm««.  >ltH  Ida  M.,  1  Wilmu  M. 
M«»(.  Mix  Fnum  K,,  WMm,  Amu    Chu  .  ■■ 

klulboni  Si 
Uuoni,  Miu  Uanhi  H^  Vniui,  Ann.  Cbii..  iti 

klBitf4.b^wlla  Aw. 
Ortnrtn  ol  the  PMir.  (or.  Hlakliu  *Bdl  Chiidaa 

sn 

l-tiH,  Knlxn  Tiwl.  Prai.,  Awa.  Char,*  jar 81- 
>'>ui>.  Mn-  Kotwn  Tnal  tdlid  klanb  «,  il^s). 
i*altw,  Miu  ^r*h  C  91  bimnsr  SI 
FanoM.  Mix  limma  A.,  Vluasr,  Atw.Char..  v>) 

li*ylM>wSI 
'Faalpinc-  Fiol  li.,  Gm'l  Sa|(.  at  I'rtwu  «l 

Kau  ,  Siair  Houw. 
"FIfilti.,  .Mix  l.ahah  8,  ■■Ttw  l.wllm " 
Piaii.  l.jT>au.  ttcmbei,  Sun  lU.  nl  Uu.  and  Ckai. 
Piihlii  l,ib>U7  ■)(  %mUin. 
Putnun,  n>  ('Kul.  P..  Aawi.  Chai. :  tlMa.  toUnt 

Anl.fti  liailbMDM 
IMtnan.  klnt  Elliabtih  C,  Tnivn.  LtnunMd 

IniK  SdK.  ft)  Maribw)  St. 
lUgm.  MhB  Aaamc  P..  Omwfi  <4  <>*  l^>oIl 

Ihmtn*.  Itodon  Clwin  '4  AM  Sdc..  ^  Jnp  »l. 
Nmat-  Un   Man  !>,  VVa-l'nA.  I>bl.  n  Conl. 

A«a«.  Cliar.,  jii  lli«jr:iiuifi  Aw. 
•Sai«h.   Mia    lS5t»    :■  •<  r  anil   AM. 

rn«a,.  AiH  ClU'  1 1  llanUoa  Kt 

spaMlaE,  Wanvn  F..  ;  Pnnn  Ak'ii. 

■  t  KiWtqnni  Sqaaii. 
ThisBUka.  Aucvto.  «-■  Bcacoa  !ll 
U'aff,  M>u  IklaiT  I.  .  41  tlrimoicf  Ift 
\w  I      t  .t.nll.CWrk,  MalelhLtfLiUi  aiulCtJf, 
vv    .:■     '.[r<    Kale  liaoiirlL  MMibci.  f*tt  \M  id 

I..I.J1.  .  |i  Cv«"njuiiirralll]  Avt. 
Wanmrth.  IV.  Ijsw>n  F  .  -Mipi.,  Alaubnn*  and 

Hflifi.  Umv  ■•Unl 
Wlulawanh,  Gvn.  Tnmw.  Maa*  1^   llmfi. 

{!  M)l(  M. 
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Be«laii.  CmUtmrJ — 
WeleoCI,  Ml.,  kojwj.  MemLci.  IW.nl  (Wrmci-ol 

IVosdbuiy.  CliH,    K..  M  (>..  ln*(i  of  Intii,.  Suic 

lU  «t  l.un  >nd  a*r 
Wrtlln.  Miu  Uur  A..  Ytellot,  Abo.  Chlr..  it 

MFrtcSl 
WridillnKWB.    ^cylMB   C,  SuK-    Udoer    Puor, 

YnnKK,  Mn.  I«aU*  Cm  v>  riiukMjr  St. 

BrocHBdd. 
■JoriinDD.  Cm   V!..  autfaan.  Suie  Bd.  of  Lm 

/.Idkrl.  M™  f.Uoh,=th  T. 

CMnuK,  Mn    Hrarieiu  C..  HmtW,  KbW  Bd. 

"f  1 .1111  ami  iliu.  -.  C>>«nart  of  tin  Poor. 
CunriiiiriDx.    Miu     lluiM    A.,    Itlv,    Oiv.    IM 

vr.iiron  ami    Inliltlh  )i  CY|ilW  Nl. 
Fjlgrilr  Miu  .M.  W  ,  f^rtnntsfllwPsor. 
HuUiT,  Kllcn  O  .  i;t7  ReHon  Sl 
S«»i.»'n>    W  ,  TnM«  mhI  ^iH'r.  MlH.  Sell    lid 

r«^(i]*-ivawlHl.  t7  Irving  ?4I 

Uroo^K  Jcihn  IfTthmn- 

B*n.  Pt»i    Atbm  Umtincll.  H*rwnl  Vabi.,  •! 

AjififD  Wat. 
Hulm,  Rei-.  I'-roTir.   Dnn,    EpiKinpi!  Thtnl. 

Vh..  3  Maxji  SI. 
Alills  Kf.  II  Fit.  iu  Ml  Atibuni  St 
■p.iUnlv,  Funca  (;.,  Tnd,  Hiomtd  faiv.,  ■) 

KiFUiiid  Si. 
StuTEf,  Mr>    Sdrah  R..  IVuiHe.  Avod  tlonw,  (^ 

f^arklm  Si, 

TiuHig.  J>nl.  F.  »'.,  I'ToJ.  ht  PeltHca)  Knm.. 

Kuiiid  Hmv..  1  SniU  St. 
Tliotf.   ).  i:.,   Pnft,    M«H.    PliMO  An'o,    iij 

Biaiitc  SI. 
Tlioqi.  Mn  ;  '.,,  Hi  Until*  Si. 

BtftnU,  UIu  Jr.<v  L  .  Gou  fi«^T.  Aml  CW., 
b}i  MamdiuHlta  An. 

CkarlMwwn. 

Pimm,  Col,  tlHHiii«|dMUct.M,  ((wX 

Ch«auut  Hill, 
bo^i.  Mn.  l.uiT  N.,  \'He-)VM.   K*><an  Sadat 
-■viritr*  Clnb 

Concord. 
.'fmi'mi,  f.  U^  Sk'j.  Am.  SmU  Sdancs  Au'n. 

Dedhan. 
Whiinry,  Mn.  E.  D..  GupL.  TcmpMWy  Aijil  lof 
pMhaiivd  fViul*  IhiMiiart.  i<ai  •!(. 

DoKliaMar. 
BrkdFiml,  On.  G..Tr*aJu,  llorcbctwr  Em|dafuH<it 

and  Rclicl  Sut ,  iS  Sninnet  iL 
KIiv.  Mm  V    P.,    Munbe'.    Rhc.   Com.   ttui- 
choMt  ladiH.  Sch..  «■(..  FmMI  ». 

HAitiiJtijf^  Rtv- ((0»  G.,  Member  Com.)  Bdlinnj 

rui  RiTci. 

AMlHiii!>.  Kn.  I>.  ».,  ]M  K.  Main  Si 

finnkn.  Tliot  J. 

Lincoln,  LMalUw,  Mcfnber,  Shm  lid.  of  L«.  ml 


Aliiithow  and  Jtuir  Pani»>  >i4  Hmo^tf 
Sladfv  Mr-   IXavid  F  .  *-,•,  Rock  Sl 

PaxbOTa. 

U'Inu.  Kn.  Win.  Slo* 
Jamaica  Praia. 
W«nirn  diuf  Chdb. 

LaWTOMa. 

Cuwr.  Kr>   Ouk.  .•w'r.  Oly  Miunn ;  Chji 
Kwn  Co.  Jtll  ai  l.dWTaa«.  i°e  Etau  sC 

Lawall. 

CumiMck.  Un  thta  TftlbM 

Hill.  .Mr^  VintlDtiU.,  ;^(  HcrrlnUK  ». 

l^f,  |i  I-,  M  I> 

kicWnUim.  Vlti.  AoD*  B..  Mimbcr.  StMr 

Lua.  and  Oiar. 
Wrichl,  Rev  G».  C. 

Lynn. 

I'dVpi,  Km-.  A.  N  ,  II  Vtaait^- 
■Jmlmi,   Mlu  Anne.  Rfxi"*'.  .Ann. 

Cxy  Hill  &<|. 
IHillaiM.  Rtv    )m.  M..  D  P..  Pm*.  Awl 

■  SHwo.  Kobi.  S.  .S. ,  jj  CotuoUnu  Av«. 

M  aides. 
UUUnd.  C.  F.,  Prti.,  Haldn  Indn*.  Aid  >« 

M»in  m. 
liHii.  i'-hf.  I>.  TnuUa.  Uatdca  Hop.,  w>  ^ 

>^ 
Fska.  Mn.  StrtU  D.TnuiM.  SUK  Afaml 

and  Male  Firm,  im  HaiKOtk  Sl. 
Rnbimcni,  Rmnll  K  ,  &4  Undcn  Av«. 
Simd.  Eivrell  F,,  Mumr  Eb 

MalMM. 

UvmntJit.  M™.  Mmi  A. 

New  BcJtwd. 

lletltT.  ll"t<n  C  .  OK.  Cutu>ie  anil  Uurtce  ^b 
llttvy,  Hiv    1-lm.    !• ,  i;iiT  Mturiman.  i*« 

Wjwr  .Sl 
•UkCoIL    Key.  J.  A.PMUt.N.  Cms  Otof 

»•  Nuilb  SI. 

Newun. 

Day.  I'nnk  A.  lu  i^HKCal  St. 
U'lllUiH,   .Mn.  if.  }.. -SupL,  Famtwttr  Hoi 
<  >tjilun  #nd  Dciitilure  ulrtt.  la  llutir*  M,  ' 

Naitfc  AOuna. 

■  Outrh,  Krr  A.  II.  41  ChUKh  Sl. 
MortbacBiiteo, 

•  fonUn.  Mix  Maiy  A.  SnnhConic<k.| 

Honh  Blllanca. 

T»ilMM,  Mn.  Tlaa. 

PIU)H«ld. 
CnliitiK.  Mill  Madennr.  lid.  «[  Mp>,  Ualaa 

M'iii>r  W<«ik 
Dawn,    ^Itv  Anna  1...    Mgr..   Utiii?n  fq< 

•Uuim.  Mr    J.    A..  Supl.  Itikm   l>u 
Wi.rb. 

ftoibury. 
Hal*,  Edmnl  F.rcrcU.  ]q  Higbland  SL 
QiUne.  Ml*.  I'm.  (..  a  Alinifi  Si. 
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Somctvilts. 


Oow,  Rev   ;ohu  R  .  IM  ol  ftue.  Llur.  u  »>Mk' 

UaSt. 
Ka>M.  MU>   l-jsnia  S.i   AtL.   Awv.  Chir  ,  (H 

t^niriJ  Si, 
"htiHin,    M>H   Ellca  E.,  Sunt,  SonintUlt  D>r 

Nuno;.  ii*  Wuhiniyn  i^L 
NOTM,  Rtv    CIhb.  L..  Ah.  Ajw  CIh'  .  («  jU- 

Urn  Si. 
Powtn,    K*v.     I..    M..   ^Wy.    Aw.    Clw~    >> 

ninl  Si 

Scutn  HBdl*r  Palla- 
SprtacHtld. 

CHt  Lltiruf  Au'n. 

lliriua.    11(1      Ondtej.    Ira^ea.    Uolu)    KcKrf 

Ati'n 
Kitkhim,  \ln.   J.  ^luin.  Tma.  HwipdcB  Cu- 


CIkIu'i  All)  .\H'n,  16  Elliull  Si, 
iK,  :■  (tor 
Mr* 
Supi.Dl 
PeUft  Bide  '  (^oiiit  SL 


Ljiu,  Mk>4  IJIDC  K.r  ;■  ttormoollk  ^I'nrtn- 

SupLol  Purityfoi  tUnipdm  Co..  W.CT,  l". 


■Pirfctt,  Jolia  A.TnijmORint.  n  WlntbMir 

St 

■wi,iiii<i,   vin.   i:i.u  K.,  Sti'r.  Uni«  KdM 

,\u'n,  i«i  llnl  M. 
StDCktthdi*. 
C)>«Uc.  JOK  II. 
LmmncT.  lUv.  Artliur,  1>D. 

TepifisM 
Cam  Ficr.  W   (^nnl.  Supc..  StuKkood  SdioaX 

TatM  Callcfe. 
Haimuii.  ti.  M. 

Wama. 
PiKhnr  K>r.  TWt'  A. 
Wsvcrlcy. 

C.>-k>.  I'i-  ,  M  n  .  M(l.Mi>  How 
FmiM.  Wilier  K-.  U.D,,  .Supl ,  MJM  Ml   tar 
rccblT'iH^iideU- 

WeltMUy. 
Conas,  KatfurtM  W,.  Pi«f.a(  HiMwr  wd  E«ti» 
amy.  Wdlnlsr  Collage. 

WallaaUy  Kill*, 
f  «»tll.  R(i    i'HiU  T. 
M'ljlii,  Mh,  ;    ItuUhl. 

Waiibora 

W<]l«r,  Mclvinll. 

Wauflald. 
Uonrvf,  Will  &,   loMnKiot  li  l^fchalosy  ind 
l>*^(s|r.  !>Ulc  Normal  ftOt. 
WIIHa 


lehB,  Pnrf.  •[  Political  ScIcdm,  WunaiM 
;  htBM  Ki<.  Aaa-it 


WnotluB 

DoaMi.  MIm  Alk*,  M  U..  n.D..  iMt  Sup*.. 

Drill.  Id(  Wofain.  Stau  Moap.  for  Iauh  >I 
KvtMown.  I*! 


Wi 

_         NkboK  Chu.  L.  M.D.,  UfMv,  JUo.  Ch«.. 

■  SMdDld,  K  C,  CUtt  Utit. 

I  WCWD 

■  DOMII. 


MlCfllOAH. 

Mobbfan.  Un-  diuiic  Kimum,  Lm    !-*c't-  KaA 

Cnauill  ul  WoDwH  ut  I'.  K 
•Skk*l>.  Mn.  Lucy  M,.  Su{«.  Inrini  Hnme  Itr 

l^ub. 

Aim  AtbiM. 
■C«u1(y.  C  H..  InaUiKlcir  Id  Badolcvy.  I'alv.  i4 
MLttilsaii 

8*lll«  Cfctk. 
Kcllon.   J.  II,   U  n.,    Pin.   :«.  D.  A    McA 

Mc^  MintuiT.  ;.:.j  Mm<hc*(cr  SL 
PaulMii.  Litvid.  M  1)  .  S<ui!rUTluiD. 
Rand.  H.  P  .  M.D.,  Suiurign 

Banionla . 
Ben*.  Wo.  A..  Cb>  Aty.  M-  U  Cor.  aadChM. 

Cauepolla. 
Vhcvwd.  iKint.  U..  Gm^r  «l  Cw.  aBd  Ckar  ^ 

C*Mwaiet. 

■CniiiUli,  Mllii  D.,  SUI*  DclcgMCi    Coni'r  14 

I  n<i*raii£* 
'(Infbn.  siinld  I    .  SUM  Afi.,  Saif  I'ub.  ><h. 

•  MiflTHV,    .*.    J.,  '■"iJl.l  ,  Stllr  Pub    .•vh- 

•  Slum'.  Jlamn,  iMtnitior,  Sou  tVy^  Mi. 

DttMll. 

Andtnon,  lltimiUS..Qiit'lMinbnofC«iniMte. 
*IUihnn.  Mn    Slcphan,  I'li*..  Uctioii  L>i<  Hit- 

kcryaoci  KindcK"!'*'.  4}  ^^'-  L-aLlcvc  M 
Buboai,  (K<H»   K .  Vitc-Pni.  uid  <!<■    Mat.. 

The  Mlclilaiai  Sivn  Co,  }*S««sd  An.,  (or. 

Ad>>>  Si. 
■Uifboiii.    UM    L.  Treu.,    katnii.    ttnl*    •! 

MMJi.  lulluliJ  Ittock 
■BoHliM,  Mn.  L  C,  Vt(t-l-n>..H«M  at  lidiu. 

luT  l)i*cli*T«<^  Fnauocrx  N  ITanvck  M. 
tWFM'rti.  Mr*  A   I'..  I>n  .  PrulKliw  A(«U(f  lar 

WamaD  tuid  Chdn  .  t«  fltcf  ^i' 
•Bndr.  i:>Dt|*  >>' ,  I)>1a«auli«B  IMKI.  M«n>. 

hm    ICiar-   Cam..  Uttrall   Aaa.  Chv  .  414 

JtUcnan  An, 
CAtT«nM',  Mn    N.  [>..  I'm,  N*«btp*  AiudB- 

*n.  'v^  Lc4rar4  St. 

•  Il'Anjmful.  Mn.  AciiH  (.,  roandn.  Hami  •! 

IsduL  t4  [3iiicJufr#rTl  Pnuaa**,  lu  With!  At** 
Utvm.  tin  I'.nit  VVKituty.  iit  WMdwud  Am. 
*rrkdni>i,  Mi«  L-<rtrud(  .L.Prac  KlndngwtM 

Aia'n.  17  Braiaatd  !H. 
jMAa.  Kdw    W..   M  !>..    Mtwibtt.  »HM   Kd.  aC 

C«.  and  Ct«r  .  Ki  l.alirt«it  An. 
•Kronii.  Hcv  A-,    VW>-f>r«..  lloM  •!  Intw. 

14  AfleUiJe  St 
fuU.  Mn  Ilcn«T  C.  tpi  Wtodiaard  Ave 
■  H«4.  til   Jat   A  .  tka.  Sa'}.  DeUnii  Awn  ot 

Chiiliiri, )(  B  Co^raaabl. 
■RiM>fk.  Jai  A.,  Iimnvi,  "iioJi  Ctm*."  nam 

SD  id  A\^- 
>C  Law*,  *i^«>7  HaaiiMuMI  UUb 

■Lm.  Mn^  KitdK.,  Chdn.')  Hoot aiM  Joaiph. 

BIcdM. 
Hcniicli.  E  O..  U.D,  Ucd.  fnifi..  WtfK  Co. 

VUM. 
Bun.  D>  C  B.,  Med.  tHneiirr.  Oik  nion  H_p. 
Clark*,  t    U.Supl.  Uicli.  Sch.  fMltw  tiaal. 
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Oriad  HmfUM. 
•C«f«.  WalKi  I. .  Aw*!  Bn'r.  i-hn   Otf.  aw . 

•(Kaon.  MlRd  iv,  VIm  Pth  ,  Cbai.  On  Stc.i 
CtisinBU.  Ilrf.  nl  l^luf.  Cnm..  Nurl  CtKd, 
vi  L'tuar  «did  C'or. ,  im  Oimy  S«. 

Pnlltt.  Mil  C<.rBti;i  r^..  Mcnbn  ol  114.  Ctdr. 
Au'n,  >^  Kulljiii  St 

aniBX.  Stn.  Hiis.  l>.,Metnba.auu.<liI.  hdc-. 
5J  N    IjttTiIci  M, 

r.illvi^'f,  Kt  kn  Hh.  D.,  D.I>.,  OuJnnu. 
Suit  Bd  ul  Ijir.  iu>4  Cliar. 

•  HollMct.  Iltmt  I  .  Pn>^  CU>r  On.  Sue.,  jji 
F-  FallunH 

•Htlliiut.  urn  Harvty  J.  I.ad>  )l(r..  Hultrr- 

*lJ«iBptocw,  3li«  Ana,  Matraa,  Chdn/a  Heoc, 

Mo  Cbcnr  i''- 
la(»tn.  P.  Mtoibei.  CKm    Ois.  Sm..  (Ai  K. 

ljutbcr.  Ownr  H.  llunbn.  Chu.  Or.  Sec.  ij6 

Umy.  Abnhinii   DiraOM.  Qhu.  Oik  i'vc,  i>9 

■ttimniaon,  Mn.  Ilmiy  R..  Char.  Of.  %ik. 
Tanay.  Anhin  C  .  Sk^,  K*nl  Ta,  Humui*  Koc. . 

Iio  IVuhtalKldB  SI. 
TiBl.    Mn.    L    W.   IVifuintJ.   Gnitd    Kipfdt 

KinilnraiMn  I'ninlni  Sch..  HvmI  Wmntk. 
«Wal1m,  )'r.uili.]|B  a.,  PnL,  PoOf  CowBilaks,  >i 

•  ■'nnvltic  Si. 
WyT»,    J»     R..    Dn,    ^MC    Ctnanbatei,    re. 

toala. 
MuniKvneiT.  E.  T,  Supt  «I  Poo. 
Jictaon. 

•0>w>b«rU<n.  Wnu,  WaidM,  Uieh.  Snu  PHiua. 
Maliny.  Ktv  Jnhn  W. 

KaUmaioa , 
Dcwinf.  Hn.  ;.  A..  Car.  Sec'y.  C1iJa.*s  Mooie 
Sm  .  lo^E.  t^vtllSt. 

<rB>itik  Vfn  R(*.  n»n  r  a..  u.d. 

Vu>  I)*iuM,  F..  H..  M.I). 
Laatlns. 

Bull.  F.  cui.  ra  mu  n 

■Hftiwx.  C.    W..  Thu.  Ud   •><  Owtrct,  Mvfh. 

-Srk   Ini  nitnd.  4i|  »kh1cali  An..  W 
St  John.  J.  t ,  Sm*,  lodiB-  Sch.  for  Boyv 
■St.   John.  Mr.  |.  K.  Mimn.  Indui.   Sch.  lor 

ibiyi 
EUlWrr.  Rev,  T.  F.,  Ch^iilaiu.    CMholic    fitrfi' 

JnJut.  S<h,.  Sii  Or«oui  SI .  N 
•ViflfTi,  1^  t".  JH*'y.  ^^'^  ****  q(  for  4nd  Ctiv- 
\»'»nl»ell.  Mi»  Crimaae.  <-'lt»k.  Suin  EA  «J  Coi, 

mil  Llili. 

L.sp««T. 
■IValiH,   Wm     A..    M.U.,    >htfH.,    Hoow    te* 

Wttiti,  Mrt.  Wm.,  mOd  Si 

Nai4uell<. 
Fmniin.  i>o    W..  Wtrdm.  SUIC  HeoK  (f  Cof, 
ind  IikikIi  l^lHia.  L'.l* 

Ncwbcny. 
Bell.  SuumI.  M.D  .  Mtd.  Su|«..  Urm  PcniiuMU 
Hoap.  tai  lnun«. 

MllM. 
CmIIiIkc.  Orrlllc  1ir..  Ju^n.  Scmid  Judicial  Or- 
ciut  of  Muti- 


OUT«t. 

Milrhi,  R(*.  W«lHr  C.  C.    Pnt  nl  t<aciolairi 

OUt<«  C*Ikc«. 

Pantlte. 

n<«.ItM>.  I*r.  C  A.,  Uoi.  Supl..  Kutara  Micl>. 

Aiyl. 
faim.  J.  K .  Mtohn.  Ri!  d  TniM***.  KaUm 

Slich.  A«iI 

n>tl    HUTOB. 

•KinncT.  Mn-  Jioc  M..  TniUsc.  EnUm  Mnli. 
Airt    f»i  luuu;    Mil'l  Sum..  IVhI  Wo' 
W  t  T   L-.  <i>«Mh!i( 

S^naw  (E&l. 
■LifM.  ChH.  W.,  M*mb«r, Sun  Hd.  of  Cu-  and 

Sasliiiw(W.S.>. 
*  HIiB.  XTn.  AlbulM  M..  fm.  Bd.  af  nuudUm. 
SU(c  IndUB.  Moincloit'pirli,  i;qi  N.MIclilsUl 
An 

W«ya« 
MuRiwn,   Un.  S   A,.  NaiH  Sui*.  a<  Alnuiiniia 
WaA,  IV  C  T,  U. 


MINN  BS  OTA. 
Blui  Earth  City. 
Timplf,  K.  W  ,  Mn  ,  SUM  PnMO 
Wak«nelil.  J    K  ,  Utmbtr.  Sum  Hd  of  Cot  and 

L!l»f 

Dululh. 
CMirllo^K.  A.,>lct..  J^OMTalnUgSch.  ailUd 

Hall,  Xt  (I.,  Mcr.Snta  l>riuB. 

Mlftnob.  C  y..  Mcntier,  Suie  ltd  iri  Cor.  tod 

Char. 
McGclrick,  Ri.  R(>-.  J».  M.,  Amu.  Chac,  Rc 
StrjBl.  Wm.  C  ,  awnlT.  Si  l.«ilt  Cu. 

By  Ota. 
■Dunn.  KdHtn.  Mcmba.   Bd  ol  Mfn.,  hMtm. 

Farlbwjit. 
Camn.  Riv   Llua.  Clwli.   l^at..  Scabury  IHvinlly 

.4ch. 
KiUei.  Wm.,  Traat.,  Aau,  l^ir. 
Moti.  K«dncT  A..  Sec'r.  Mlnii.  latt   far  VtlH- 

liVTt. 

■KOKciK  Rr.  A.  C,  SupL,  Suic  tkh.  toi  FMblt- 

Tai(.   fnl    Jamiia  N..  Sue*.  Sou  Sch.  lot  Ihe 

t)«f. 
Whli^le.  kl.  R<v.  H.  B..  Bl>lMfi<i<  Minn 


Patmin^tan. 
KmIIcju,  Thunui. 

HMtlBct- 
NunUh.  Tvl»  F.  (lUrd  Ka<r.  ii,  •Iwi 

K«ptaln>. 
Cobotn.  Ii«  1<i' ,  K«K.,  lltM«l<H  Cft 

Lone  Prttlrle. 
L«.  Wn   E. 

t-imiiKl.  II   W.,  U.O. 

(./ill;.  M.1    W    H. 


lOk  PiMllMntii  ■ 
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OaiiRti, 


■pvlto. 

_.  .  ,  iWo'  A..  Cn*.,  <tei*  Ch»i 

Suic  Hd.  ul  Cor.  *ad  t  h*r, 
*ru1kB<>.  Chvi  R.  Smm.,  H'ul.U.m  Hukie 
rolnll.  Vb.  W.  I.l.li.  Piol.  l\.x  tJMtnh  . 

Hfmbcr,  -Suu  Hd  «l  rur  in4  Uiv 
Fmw.  H*v  II.  W..  rtu  lUli  A>t .  s. 
CRxniR.  D  K,  Sv|*oa,  Mnn  ssUhn'  llsmc. 

Hall.  Ot4in  D  .  r>5  E.  ><lh  Si. 

Kina,  (I     S  .  ^^m'v  i^  I<*h    ..I  l^l>ar.   M.  ^t 

(Jiu  and  Lni,.  l-lty  Htll. 
*McMillii>.  Mn.   PIkIk  IK  Aw.  SupL  d  (he 

I'oOT,  ii;  r..  iMlif.1 
McMtlhfl,  (a[ii    Hu*.  Coinmandanl,  SiMc  Sot- 

UcfuWnltil    Un.    K.    J  .  Tr*u..   SIMnUod  «l 

IMhaKv.  itoo  Slerok  A»t. 
tr»ilt*(.  Mn.  I.  U.,  A«iin|  Mv.,  ibM.  Our., 
^<i  cLi  Arc  •  3. 
.UUia.  Altau, 
nUbiiiT,  CIUl  a. 

•  ltl«<lU  Mi*  (»il«  A..  Hopl..  BMhwT  Htwi*, 

irn  ItrvaM  AiT- 
la*r<-4.  IV«r.  Uhu  L  ,  sun  Ualv. 
Smllh.  Mn  C.  D  ,  fa»  )4  A»*..  S 
Tmut.   lln-  II.  A.,  Ufrattar.  Ana.  Ctufn  i(it 

l.uiilm  .\n. 
Walker,  lln.  r.  ».,  Prr*..  Nnnh-waltrn  Ko^, 

ti4  ,  ««i  HenfKpiB  Ave- 
WuAUib.  W,  Dl 

■  Wmw.  N.  a.  U«nb«f,  M  d  Um-.  »lnn. 

>utc  IVltoias  Sell. 

N«rtUI*U. 
Phillipi.  n.  M  .  nnt  XM-I  Binh. 

Owa(os»a. 

■  r.»i>.  Mank.  Afl.,  Ami  tSb.  ECh. 
Xhmll,  i;   A..  Svpi.  Sum  Vth^  9tk. 

R«d  Wlac- 
■Itoum,  I.  W.  >aiil.,  VIU  TnimHSth. 

•  Brvmm,  Mn   I   »  .  Mtlnci.  StMt  I'nlniiw  ^h. 
■UawhM.   Rn.     /.    H-,    fMw.    SI.    i<w|*'t 

Hoblwnl.  fioD.  I.  F.  r^n,  lllH.  r^wn  Aa'n 

•  lofciMliiB.  Itkw  4>*n,  Ad..  State  Ttwahif  Sik 

•  WdiiiiM.  I*«c.  Mh  .  ^4M(  'rnlninc  s<tt. 
KldL  J   H  .  Mnbn.  Sulc  K>l  of  C<w.  and  C7i*> 

Rsekansr 
XitliH>l(aD,  It  M. 

St.  Cl«n« 
HnuMiin,  W.  H  .  Supt.  .Sum  RdarmUMi, 
fm,  s  S.  Nn';lliDnMe:<oc,Mo'4A««.,& 

St.  Paul, 

llM«A.  Mn.  LkIii  C  SajM.,  Ihilhil  (•*•&  Wnk. 
St>^.  tlUn  W.  M  D.  •<*  WMon  At*. 
CAsk.  Uh*  Uirr,  Clok.  Km'I  CML  oI  CldT.  a>4 
Cm.,  li  ijih  SI. 

•  Cifit.  UiD.  G..  CkFk,  NUM  lU.  at  Cor.  Mrf 

DfUV  vriUiim  R..  ij<  Sammll  Ave 

ri*M.  Un  T.  O  .  id  rinPn..  ti  iili  iww  Otph. 

AnI.,  Ill  llartta  At*. 
•Guct.  W  A .  Art,  SBM  U  11  Chu  and  CiOr . 

■.|M>I.  IVmSi. 
H*nil<n,  Cowli.  Mcotnt,  SUM  Ed.  nl  Cor.  md 

Clw. 
•H>n.H   H  .K«-F.  SiaalM  ol  C«.  anil  Out. 
HauM.   hrv.  A    J.  I>.  .-in    KtlWC  (4  iW  Pwt, 

ttlita*.  Etta*  Klin  IL.  It  itmmtt  A<w. 


Juh-M.  JM.  r.,  Sw'r.  Aja  Omt.,  «m  Gl*bt 

KMiO^Za>>>.S*c™ip'.»<wU  olCr  »4 

Mvwtuni.  .\    I  .  Pn>.,  KnI  Whw  KuimM  Km., 

y<.>  .:  ,  Twai.,  .Sec.  ft  K(tM  ol  lt« 

-  ijiaibIi  AlC. 
Hl-IKiihcmi.    Mn     And,   PiB.,  Si     Paul    Pm 

MMtrai  f  fiHVfnafv.  Tl<v  Atv*inv. 
smMi.  Kiv  .S.  l', .  [).l> .  l>iM   Aha  Lnit :  LKt- 

an>  lai  saiiijoiu  in  tht  (I'a)*    of  Mint .  m 

Colin*  Aic 

TVaBsacaH  MrL  l^uriH,  t9t  Ijtvnl  Aiv- 

Vao  IlMH.  Un  r.f,1iiic  F. .  Treu,  Mtan  Mac 

dfJiB^vc.,  ;"i  VUiihill  Aw. 
Whilliti,  I'  A .  SiKc  Xft .  I'riHAi  ind  tUdanat- 

■vy.  Ml■■l'a□llol- 
■  WJIb.  laliD  W  .  liidiR.  IhnHTCan. 
VwiiiB.    Un   G<v    K.,   I'm,,   l>i»UMU«i    IJqA. 

A(^  .  JI4  SwBDul  An. 

■t.  Puv. 

AnvodMni,  Oirlftophtr.  UiiUnuS.  Mult   Bd.  ol 

Cot  _dClur. 
Twnllnws.    IM.  II     A,,   fiiipt.,   M    Pattr  Malt 

Hoili. 

SUUwoUr. 
CUrt.  T.  C.  Ji.IK.  hwCoB'r. 
ORrin.  Jimct.  Mb  .  Sut  Pite*. 
4rBrtca.  JoFin. 
Tona^i,    lln.    Heleo   M.,   I>ntt.,  SOllMHt  \Mf 

WoKnil^enrT.  Wanfco.  SUM  Mm 

Winona 

RUkL.  Mrv  A.  n ,  Vtiil.,1.  ManHrtt  Siniiwa 
llom.  i^iW  MFi.Sl 

Dwd,  UUa  JcnaK  V.  Aat.  SnV  M»Rai(i 
Su^wm  tlomc-,  Coni'i  at  foar.  iii  W  fa- 
llal* M 

RWIk.    Un.    r   A.  Treu.   Maquni  SiiapMH 

WsflMnflBB. 
Palm.  M   .M. 

BItBSISSIPPI. 

JackaoB. 
Sliuhc)',  ItltT-.  Mtoba  gt  l.(iMlilart. 

Mcrldlu. 
liiichiniB.  }.   M  .  !hipl,  Eau  Ml»  Iiom  Att4. 
NaUhaa. 

•  WatkliRi.  n>   U.  I>,SMaUrk»iu>  lliMw&ar- 

iraa.  SMcWt  Char.  Hsifi.,  ^  Utin  St 

RoaMUlo. 
SoMI.  Chu  .  AtlT  -M-k* 

UIS80UHI. 

Booavllle. 

•  tmka.  L^Mw  D.  )Hp«,  Sum  Rat.  .tih.  Im 

ChlUlcath* 

*lnriMri,  M<^  H  Ci  »m-,  SiMc  IndoMiU 
lliHH  Ah  t'AiW 

CotaMNl. 

•  Un>D.  Jahs  U.,  I  J.  D ,  Prol    ol  Uw,  Ualv. 

id  II* 


IHTV-rOURTH 


SAL  OOKFBRIINCC  OF  CRARITIRS 


IUdmi  City. 
<  Klixk.  .Mn  Sil.  ijii  Hiinua  St. 

Ellimi.  D..  •titVfmtliuKkm  !M- 

■O^bcn.  Mm  Cihmu  M..  iiii  Hutiiaa  Si 

■  Htltr.  Kfv  T  P  .  l>  It ,  Mtmbn.  SUU  M  of 

CtM'    mh!  (~i»  ,  »lu  I'lKOt  Avt- 
aitm.  .^UK  K..  mB  M'inrkk. 

>R'««i.  Rev.   A.  E..S«c'5.  Sblc  Bl  at  Out. 
Kid  Cor. 

St   Loan. 

II*«o«,  >ln>  ^Mn  v..  fill  WuhlBKian  An. 
•Fni»«li.R<*.Thunu»M.I'  D.r.cu,  Mgr,,  Prw- 
Mrnl  Au'h.  MI7  Lriciul  SI. 

rrandv  l>i>-U  tt..  (o  t^Mc  nidc 

K«rM>.  tin   H-  C  ,  )(•  Vtnd*VMiMr  Pl. 

•Uoifc  Mil    W     J..  M|p..  tplHipal  Uiphaiu* 

Kans.  K<4  Murnii  M. 
IjxVuiud.  C«i.  R..  lot  RUliu  I'ldE. 
»lo«n.W    II.  blli<H«("l'hc.--u>^iI>MTrS>S 

('omnHiiEiil  Rldff. 
N4i;«t,  Utijkv-H  rn>  SceuntY  lUdf- 
"Pfm,  Mm  Mary  E.,  Htnlnr.  Xlcc-Pm.  Sum 

IM  (4  CMir.  mi  Cm. 
5«crlinc.  Un  K.  C,  ii  vrtMnianland  PL 

MONTANA.. 

Butle  Citr- 

•  IlixUiif .  John.  Stale  DtlepM,  tij  AHnu  SI 

NBBBASSA. 
Baftltlt. 
SaU,  ke.    »'  t,  PuiM.  U.  £.  CiMKfc. 

Keaniej'. 
■tr«ii  ronll.  Rtv.  R,  Oupbln  uM  Panle  Ai|i'i 
Snla  InJiu.  .ScK, 

Lincoln. 
•HtbMd.  J.  I'..  G«a.   f^y.  Ckv.  Ore.  Soc.i 

Trcai .  State  Cant.  «l  Put.  aod  Cor. 
LuMea.  Luilxr  P.,  Mp..  TlwTorical  Vtblt. 

NalMR. 
Subrook.  Rei.  f .  W. 

DlB»hB> 

SIcianilei.  W  .>.,  The  MUlvd 
idovll,  r.m   I' .  (^D  »gi,  r.  v..  ft  M   V   R.R. 
CuTcnler.  lauc  W. 
•CTirk.  ttr*.  A  W  .  Siipi  .  Rur>'  ui<l  (:;itU'  Aid 

*  IiAnflitind.  Inbn.  Stt'r,  Ama.  Our..  Bm  Hd*- 

TebatHlk 
Huntiliiu  C.  H. 

York. 
Spuilocb.   ain.   InMb,   AaL  Supc..  MMhtn' 
Jcixl*'  Home. 

NEW  HAMFSUtRK 
Alton. 
dlnan.  Oliver  J.  M..  Blenbo.  9lMc  Bd.  ol  Cliar 
(nd  for. 

Aoufn. 
Utile.  Rtv.  W.  A. 


Cofloord. 
Satetii.  Mtv  UIIUd  I'm.  ty  N.  M«ln  ^1. 
Vilin*.  Mi>    AnncnU  S  ,  TniMtc,  M-H.  Orpti*.' 
Ilnnia  rnul  IJId  P*(ilil(*a  HotMC 

Fianklln. 
Blddjnll.  iln.  tntr  S  .  Tiutin  ifid  ie^t.  tUw. 
Com  ,  X.H.  Orjihi'  Hiiiiw, 

MaDchaatar. 
Viiu:k.  Mi>.   J.ihn  lUnm.  )l«ibw.  SUU  Ot.  IM 

Somcrawsrth, 
pEtkliu,  Mn.  A  A,,  Prea..  Soinenvgidi  Wonui'i 
Oiii-.  Mc. 

HBW  JSBBBT. 

BayonDe. 
>  r>x.  M»(l<  r..  Pra..  Char.  Orz-  ¥a(..  u  Sthey 

Ui  <Vurt- 

Casdan. 

CstCT.  Wn.  J.,  tlh  and  Mickle  Sh. 
Rkvc.  Ktthanlfl.,  S«'y  jaJ  T>e«».  Tke  CMftr 
llttip. .  J^>  Coop*r  St, 

Cream  Rldfe. 
Xu*.  Nuiunkt  S  ,  I'm,  TruawoL  iivt  Rd.  Sdi. 

Davarc. 
DsnluiR.  Iluncc  I..  TrvHcb  Siile  R<f.  Xch 

E«*t  Orutge. 
tumuL  Wilitm.  Pna..  Ciwi  Co.  Dntacli,  iMM 
Ch»   Aid  Aa'n,  |«  KttllMMU  Plior 

ElliabFih. 
■t«*(l  [«>«««.  Un.  E.  K..  Sk>.  S«H«Clur  A'A 
A»'n)  vtc. 

BD|l««ir«Mt> 
Etllt.  Kf  U* 

Hoboken. 
Alooaittf.  Mn.  A.,  Cailh  IVuni. 
Cook.  MlH  P^lb  v..  Soc'v.  MudMS  Co.  Bnuch. 
Suu  Cliw.  Aid  Au'a,  T*>  HudHtt  ^. 

janaabur(. 
•Olwneti.  in.  Sepi..  9laH  H^  Sch. 

J«rier  City. 
Coprill.  TluM.  Mltbtim.  Tnu.  Sala  Chu.  Aid 
Am'r^    S*e*T.  nala     Ktfnnnalnrr    Cors'iv  t 
llicliinn  I'l 
Fuithcra.  Z.  K..  Hoilc  Ch*r.  AidAM'n. 
P«i(t>oin,  Mn.  Z.  K.,  Slale  Clur.  Aid  Aw'n. 

UanlKeiivn. 

Family.  Putick. 
•L«»U,  Onrleton  T. 

Newaili. 
Culk.  M-   U..77»  Broad SL 
Couli.  MiM  hlai^nt  t*  Ml.  Hi  ill  am  A«*. 

nrnnl*.    t.. ,   Pra*..   llur^av    ol    Aaso.    Our.,   ja 

(.!ciLlrm]  Atc- 
Krlchl.  WalWF  |  .  TnitlM.  Slile  Rtf.  Sdi 
•  M»ihf»-»    hTfiii  C    [inUiHior  In    Boononilrt, 

(;n»  IltKli  S.h  ,  s',  KeuDe;  St. 
MhIi*i,  s  J  ,  liirKioT.  Muraau  ol  Ahd.  Cbot..  gc 

Moll,  Her.  Cm  S  .  D.D.,  •«■  N  •Hh  SL 
Pi4n.  Tliea .  jX  Knmey  8l. 
.Smllh.  V\\a\    R..  Sn'y,   KuiNu  ul  Am.  Char., 
U)  llfMd  M. 
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New  eiuniwlcK. 

*  Piiv.nv  limn  it..  f*t'r.  Tniuert,  Siut  Jtcl. 

•tdiUI,  Fnnt  S.  T'lWH.  SIMt  Rti   Ml. 

•i;iW,  UiL  t'nncia  A..  Minlxr  lU.  i<l  Mpk, 
StMc  Iml  lot  t'c*Ui-eiliuM  H'onwn  U  Vln*. 
Unit. 

•  M<I>iwi*B.  Anliut  Wai ,  Tku.  MCr.  Chnft 

Iiaeiv  «l  Afo.  Char. ,  tj  Ki»>  An. 

Vu  U'aIV,  M^a  Jlnnlc  M..  )I7  VfV  A**.- 

Plilnfield 
U<l1rf,    r>hn   D<m11.   Spry.  III*.   Aid  Au'a,   tu 

V    illi  St 
Niiit.1:;,  llinrrM,,  VKcl'rM..OliHD>'0tt.  AM 

Au'n. :   Fni..  Uniw  Col  Dnatli,  Suu  a«i 

AM  Au-K 
lllfu).   Mr>.   [■»■•«.  Uvmlwt.   •'Lin  C^v-  Aid 

Am'h  .  ii*C/»wtiil  Av»- 
T«t».  Miwn  W .  l>raL.  Uv  AU  Aa*!  ef  f  tain- 

Priaestoa. 
DuAl,  w  M.,  PmI.  Hi  Xma.,  ruDCMm  Uilv. 

taaxrvdltt. 
BotcB.  Jm.  J-.  Umtcr.  It.|.  Sum  M. 

Middmb.  KcT.  Gta   C.  ChapbM    NJ-  Suii 

Mh-ii.  ••>*  R   lljnmurN 
>«al>i>.   I~,   Fneniii   AaAnof.  I.BtaM  V«lkT. 

llMwlJ,  )L  H  .  If  .!>..  'AnNM.  hMtt  Itct  ticb. 
•Iiw^ip,  Maty  J.  Mil.  Siiiii..  ^*ttr  iM  lor 
fKWmla'kd  GwU  tnl  Ammb 


NBW  TORE. 

Ilaraui   ol   ClwiiHfcli    InMiivtlMM,  Cl«V0oBn*( 

ruwHujM.  a.  Iwpnra  il  CtMrttn.  Smc  M. 

•  Hc«.W>A  llofcMt  W.,  ScC..  SUU  ltd.  il  Oaf 
■  Hnl.  Churiw  &.,  M,l>  .  ^Wj*.  ol  Mm Hrf  Allen 

IV-ff.  SUM  M.  Ill  Oat. 
M(4:<n.   r.  E.,  Ba^j.  SUIa  C<UBTnlnimi  to  Lo' 

n>n'.  i;  l.iai  Avw, 
Utnin.  -wldoa  B  .  Mraibw,  Suit  Bd.  it  Ctur. 

|u54Mc  51. 
Vol'.  ;■•)-•.  ISaK  fWt,  Uw.  (Ha.  Hoc  .  *  LXkibi 

■ShniniK.    AMtiM.    SaH).   tlalt   C«w'd    ol 
PrihM*. 

AtUoa 


BMfe. 

•  Dmnciori.  Mn  Inhn.  SM*  Chai.  AM  Aa^n. 
Minnnm,  Mn  KvUn.^V'-.  Divinim  llmnc 

Braokirn 
Qinrn.TuiilsO..  Mtmbn.  Suit  Bd,  of  Cla>..  ■□> 

IMr.  Altxd  A..  I,L  ft.  Cm  Sm'}  »d  Gch   Ail.. 
AM^n  J4ir   [iiTinrti^tif  Ihr  OhuI'h  q(  Ihr  PdOf. 

IJkcbfidd.  F'l-    H  .  .ItanUT,  Suit  Bd.  tA  Our., 

)  MeaUKK  Tei 
NichoK  Wni   I  .  Gnt  S«'r,  ni«>Vi)ii  BMfMu  of 

nur  ,  do  SihfnDirtim  M. 
Tcniw;.  Mrv  s.  K..  Konhtm  DtU-  Mec'jp,  llufuu 

«ICkM.,iiiiH.  jlhM. 
trhiw,   AUivd   T,   1Mb,   Bhsw   •(   On.,  ^o 

BallU* 

•  Alinv.   rndelc.  fcc'9  Md  I^mil,  Out.  Oiy^ 

boi.,  ruch  luBuiM. 
•Qiwrltfll.  H  A..Su|il..QnnnT5o«.(«rr>*- 

mibnol  CncliTUCML.AjDdmnAin*. 
CVan.  Mn.  >:■>•»  S.  -u  Alls  Si. 
Hlin«.    Un.    Alb«l.   Cunliia.   Hob*  lor  Of 

Frlcadfaaa.  wt  DiUwm  Ave. 

•  UolMi^  MIb  Kmlly  )(.,  IIokI  Wurbrt.  WtM- 

nfBHn    Hoac  U    iwci*i    StnluiTnll.    <]« 
AduuSt. 
Ilcfddv.  Mo  M    I..,  VI  Vlrdnlj  At* 

•  UooH.  Mh  AUn  n  .  All ,  libL  ).  Chu.  Ot|. 

S0C-.41J  Brt^tjirirfi^st 

•  UsoN.  Mta  Muion  I .  Ax.  Scc'r.  Our  l](f. 

Soc.  nieh  ImliUOt,  iC)  Sir»n  M. 

MUMO,  JwUfc  (>  .  O1M.  C>n(.  &u(  .  Ill  Puk  Sl 

IMOHIn.-llann  W..  MhiiImi,  .sow  IM.  ol  CiMt., 

It  Whiu  Hidi 
Rcid.  Adu».  >.;  TV.iil  Si 
S«Mlh.  T  Culilold.  )>rtv,  Our.  Ow.  SoK 
■  WlloM.   Ai^er,    Tninn  aial   Ltniman,  S.m 

Cuh.Omi   Oic.Sik.,  !>in  KI>i(nn-SL 
vnUfaiim,  HmHu  r,  I'HOT.,  (.«4>.-t  H«p  ,  i»h 

MiIb  Si. 

C«Hadal|iM. 
nrhirfMn.  C  A.,  SK'r.  TnMm.  Oelms  CKph. 

A*rL 
WUdct.  Un.  K.  S..  MuiiMi,  (iMirta  Co.  Alnn- 

hnw 
ClllllB[l«»|ll. 

Wkln*.  PMtf.  UMibar.  Stila  lU.  ol  Ouf. 

Kmira 
Itnxfewar,  Z.  K„  Am..  SMt  KalonMlpfT. 

lluUxfc  K«v.  John  Iln*U».  D.D.  O.CL. 

Omvamear. 
Aldikli.  Ncvlco.  NcBfev.  »Ut  Bd.  «<  Ott. 

UbMB. 

WittcoL  WaltH  rruick.  tnl.  ol  SmUI  £<kiu 
utJ  SiMbiln.  Ca»M  Uiriv  .  17  itltwi  A>v 

Lofif  I*Ud<  City. 

Thiiy.   I    H,  Mcinbct,  M  ol  Educ,  Smt  •« 
S'.V  ,  ih^^saiui.  «l(houl  KaiUtti  Itoak  )>7>- 


IrtUnd.  ;.  K..  PiM,  RMMMrick  HoM 
Aub«ra. 

lloTI.  A.  S..  Uboriaa,  TliHteflal  .ttmlmy,  (| 


,  ihunHiix.  »ahoul  Kaitta  llaak  Avi 
■iNclualialtlu  U  ».  >N>  Aakn^ill. 

»lu 
_  II.   I>r    «    AIKM 

Whom,  C  W,  two..  SI 
r«At.  Iladwl  WnIM 


Ncwaih. 
BremtH.   Dr    M    AIKC  KdtdtM  Md  AiienAnC 

'.'vta«al  Anrl 

,  SUIc  CiiilMii  A>r1.  Icr 


r^ 
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Illich,  Mri   tinlinili  llcbuii. 

N*w  York. 
AndnKi.  I  LiKUnI  X,  Clxltniui.  Kiiilb  I1'hi.,iihI 

Mtfobci.  CauDiil  iJtur  l>tE.  Sm..  tji  Uadi- 

tun  A*t 
AvrnkHr  flxlii.V  .Clur  Org,  S<«..iftt- Jid^- 
Bilbc,  J.  S.  ".  >j[(luitrta  l-l. 
Ibiiuuil.  IHLo  T  .  Mimhii.  Bd  □■  Trvtec*.  Uui. 

*    >l^.    SfVnl     111      M**lHtD     AVI. 

KiiDn.  Juiin  s..  II  i:  VUli  Si 

■lti..t(.  KiftanrV  »:  ,  Nupt-  I'ow  I'M-  >*  f^*>- 

Otu.,  UijilAi*. 
ntur,  »*<l»a.  Ulimoi,  ITniitd  Habmr  Chu., 

B»i)|.  Mi>.  Simna.  t  ^.  Mill  !^l- 

thKe.  C.  Liwtni.  S*i>,  Chdn  '>  AU  Sae^  id;  K. 

ftryM.  Mku  hidilh.  tn  W.  uth  St 

HuiW.  -Mku  llrliu  L.,  Mole  Ltiir.  AidAM^n.  li 

E-  c>gih  St. 
Buttn.  UlM  ttnalit.  SUte  Cliw  AM  AWn.  it  E. 

a  111  Si. 
Bfc  B.*lyfrii.  t'iiM  DiM.  Oiu.  Ui(,  Kot. 

■  Cmk.  MM  Mary  Vidi.  Aut  Soi't,  SUM  Owr. 

Aid  AM'n.  Rovm  >«).  <•>}  £.  im  &L 
C^it  C,  F-.  Mcihlvr,  Cmtril   C^upc^t  And  l^iK. 

Cum  ,  Our.  (Jir  !*«..  Grind  C'oiti)  IVpnL 
bv^lir.  Mtv  IrOiiiv,  Siii>t,.  N.V.  Gty  Tisinins 

RdMul.  ah-.  Klultircll'i  liluil 
Ite  FOMtl.  RsbL  W  .  Pn*..  Our.  On.  Soc.aK., 

joBindSi 
•Dc  UuT.  Jdu  ;..  •!  wultiKi  Si. 

t>et'(T)<ri,  Mn  IWvLnmn,  Mfinbn,  SUM  Rll.  dI 
Chsr.  ml  W.  liil  St. 

•  Dtriiw.  Ed-.  T,  i;c&   SkV.  CIim   Off.  Sot, 

icS  E.  >■>]  Si 
PrTmfcKey  JylmlUnnoft,  PmUk,  Hi««CtMpdj 

PiM.,  FiJwitiim  <J    Kui  Sid*  Winkn*^  tlV 

y-  4iti  Si 
IkHln,  .Ml*>  Taki  H  .  ninoar.  Aw'n  dI  Wnrk- 

S«-(irI>'  Soiirilwoi  X.V    Cilj.  ^^J  M»ifi«n 

a™. 

Jlodp.  K(i/  n  Sliuit,  I'iri..  N.^'.  ChrtiUln 
Hiimc  lu>  lBi«iiiicnt<  Mtn,  1 1  Ctllt  ^<. 

IiupoT,  Mm.n,  Sum  ni  Nchiiub  ij  die  Oidn.'* 
Aid  Soc  .  im  Mi  Si. 

Klultin,  llrt.  Win..  I^rci .  Emmiitl  Sin«I>«ad, 
■  11  K  Mth  Si 

F.rrinuiiii,  Mjrtin.  ii  Kiiuiil  St. 

■  FulLi.  Iloiiiei,    fet'i,  huic  Lliu.  AU  AiB*ni 

Sk'i,  tonf  tri  Clm.  i>(   ."^im  Vuili  tSlj,  loj 

E.  lid  flL 

FunL  Ju,  U,  lt*mt«(,  Chv.  OrE.  Soc  for  5I>> 

Aw- 
ruiw**  C  V-,  jii  Hrodfuc  Kl- 
rulStnon.  «n    M  .  Mijit    ol   Kctirl.    S  V    A»-n 

lor  loxiniruiK  (lie   ^'sn4iii«a  uf  On  l>M>i,  Ji 

w.  iijih  St 

■Gimbtuit.  A«wii  f  .  nni  Au  »ii|iit.,  Jiivwin* 

Aiy(..  ir^li  -*^l.  BHi  Anulvrdain  At«. 
fliiUinD.  Kruk:^  H..  l*rDf.  ol  SmIcJmV,  Colun- 

bli  L'nh,  lioW  jdliSt 
■GcMroa.  Ilniy.  9  Pint  Si 
Cvuld.  Hfln  K.   L.,  IHct.,  ai<r  mbA  SubwiMn 

HoiDb  Co.,  jf.1  4th  Aw. 
Ilmblfn.   Alci.   M  .  A>w.  Sac'y,  Unrflinhaod  c4 

St.  AihIr*.  «c.,  I*  W-»"t  St, 
Ucttj,  Mil*  M>um  U..  Cfiai.  Urt-  Sec,  ia{  £. 

lid  Jl 
Hcmunni    Mr»    Eilliti,  Sutc  PiM.  Aid  Ak^iu 

nc.,  vv  *>*'.  i^-Ui  SI. 
IIEniunii.  lu  J  .  Chit.  On.  Sot..  tG  E.  4<u  Si. 
Hc«uM.  RoUn  J  .  Tru.  >rr.  Caiholli    Itowc- 

lacy,  41}  UnoBH  Sl 


IlllU'Ivit. 

llDiijEliion .  \iii  ijtrUiK  Arvmnur,  ^'1^<ISH ,  Tfn* 

cincEii  llouM:  club  of  ihm   Kivj^t  Iktttghain 

<TJ<I  S<.u*.  IV  SI    .V>clii>lu  PI 
lliihfarLl     tliflxa-ir  ,  IsWall^L 
liy>l..(..   t     II      V,nl    of  Li>aic  ind  Bihkii.  c*- 

lumbi:!  4  ijllrei 
[iMa.  (mk  »  .  >«'v,  I'nilHl  lldiwr  t'hif..  n 

PhvcSL 
JiikHui,  Krv.  ^inurl   Macaulc«.  Srcnibct.  Char. 

»i(.  ■«;  !  lvi«on  Am'ix  lit  (111  M 
JidtKia.  M?m  Wia.  .M,.  P»4.  Vonnj  fn«9»1»'  Aid 

Ab^'u.  ^  HfcLhiAn  Sl 
jKubi.  A     Itl  ll..  1 10  W.  )<lli  M. 
Jenniiip,  Mi«  A-  K  .  jf  Fiik  Aic. 
JaH|ii<i,  luiiii,  Vjlt-Pth  .  t'ii>i*i1  MtbrntChu,, 

^J    I.4f4y4l'<    J'JAfr- 

Juuln.  li«>'.  Miiiiit  •nd  ImiKctor.  N.V.  Cithollc 
Prutci.loi^.  411  Uruuibc  ^1. 

K(lli>n.  Out  D,)d  Vkr-PiM..ClBr.Oi(.  Sot.. 

lu  K  iid  SI. 
KcUt.  Lldmond.  >«;  K.  «iMh  Si. 
Kudtlch.  H   C,  ■,,  W.  7}ih  St 
Kunkcc^L  klanuti  A,.  »  Wuita  SI, 
Ltchn>lK  Jinii*  R..  !iu^L.  Hie  Rueietf  ll  Uutfi. 
t^liHrikn.  lliniy   M..  Iitintcint.  Suit   Flil.  Of 

Chir.  i|ii  WuIiintliHi  Aw. 
LdotII.  Un  C  K  .LlLii.  UiK-Socmr..  lalhML 
Mi.-Cutch»n.  XIn  E.  A.,  CW   On.  Sot,  ivt  C 

lid  St. 
McKIn,  Inhn   .A..    t4d.    Mzr*.  Stu«  Chai.    AM 

Au,'n.  .«  Wall  i-t 
McMihon.  »u1ia»,  Sec'y,  K.Y.  SUn  Ud  L'Mnr 

H»p  ,111  McoadltlT. 
■Muwll.  Mn.  t.  V  K..  Ivmiicanv  AcL.CImi. 

Ort.  Sot,  tui  t  «!l  SI. 
Mwliia.  A    K  ,  niivrtiir.  S  V.  Snimliw  JUft.,  «« 

C*3«-<i. 
M*y«i.  H.  H..  t'nilBd  HabmChir.  K  Bom  St. 
.Uuiiun.  tltts  sophlt  t,.  !iuic  Cliar  Aid  Ai'n, 

Aji  i'ark  AvB 
MuliT.  Tlim.  St.,  S«'y.  Sinvnw  CuuDtll  ol  N'.Y. 

Sot  ni  Ni   Vlnctat  At  Paul,  m  P«itj  5^1. 
Cip|M.nli'Lfn#r.  Mr«   Mw  I-.  IwpvdDr,  .^ut*  M. 

or  Chin,  111  t.  r""'^L 

mimdailcr  Onald.  ijn  W.  )^  !<L 

PanaiiH.  John  V. ,  III  umidirtr. 

Pellci,  Ctiu.  fc.,  fro..  Bukxiirt  Indm  Finn  at 

%.'^rya*n  VnuF  Comri^  \\  K.  jiii  SJ 
KafBoldi.  Jutna  B..  Hwd  WoiWr.  ['nil-.  SmiIv- 

Biflil.  j6  ttalancT  SL 
IU(«.  Hcnfv,  l^w.,  Vnilcd  lIvbiCM  Cliw  ,ttc,it 

FVukUnSi 
Kin.  Mn.  Wm.  11..  Vlu-ifo..  buir  Uui.  Aid 

Aa'Di   Membd,  Cinml  Council  aA   IMk. 

Cam.Clw-On.  Sec.  17  W.  iMJi  St 
Rjvlib.  J.  Uiinpclcfi.   Mvmbvi.  Chir.  On    ^o^i 

•tc  .  *i  l^rt  Ave. 
Kobiiuob.  iim.  B..  S«c')r.  V-V.  CiUulk  KoUC- 

lotir,  (II  BroaincM 
'KoHiiku,  ^I[]lalll<]  ts,  KmI;  United  tUbrm 

Ch«..  ij«  id  Aw. 
Kound.  W    M.  K  ,  «:«    Scc'y.IlM  f>ri(M  AWn 

nr  N.Y.,  III  IX  >(lli  f>t. 
.ScliitI,  Jncab  11  ,  Prci..    MmleAoiQ    Hunt   k* 

Ltinniic  Innlldi.  elt.  n  Pine  M 
fkbiiiic.  Um  l-tniM  U<.  kin  .  Stale  Chn.  Akl 

Ah'u,  im  t^  111  St. 
><«ii,  M«i  ¥   I  ,  K<staini,  Char.  On.  Saci  ns 

R  ii[is;i 
Shvimin.  Wm    Wili>.  lU    '!  r«  Ittkf- 

nUiop.il  JlKcMir  r>il'<<.  .iIiAm. 

Smith.  Ri<Ii£hti(iil  Miyii.  i  'lii. 
:i[)iliti.  Hi.  siitihcn,  hlcmtKi,  ::fuiE  Ii^.  ul  Our., 

'S^  MiditoD  Aw 
Sp*^i.  JunvtfK,  (-<im'r  ol  Educitio^  417  flh  Avb 
Stevwu  UUIUb  It.,  Pm,  Sute  Bd.  olChar.  ja 

Ka«Hi  Sl 
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New  York,  Ctnllv^d— 

Stl^ci,    lllim,  in  L'nill  SL 

Kultb«a«r,   <\ni>   [, .  ItindM,   ViiHfd   H  tbrcw 

CbU.,  «1  ritna  SL 
Tipbr,  Mn^,  F..  Munbo,  Chn.  Ort.  Sac,  b| 

TolHin.  Wn   M.   Ph.I>,  Ckn  Aft.  The   M.V. 

Voa.  tai,  K-  ud  SI. 
raintr.  Hofcwt  H  .  >t  urUUin  ». 
11  Hind,  W^lar  S..  xA  W.  ]4lh  »l 
\'m  W«(Ba.  Blcctko.  Pn*.,  Ike  Onnn  Bnwi 

<rf  Am»  Cluf..  OnM«,  N.l.  itt  fill  Av«. 
Whwlock.  IH.  ■;««.  ti ,  rj  Pirk  ,\n 
WMiuH.   Monur.   >■»-.   K  V    J*nnll«    .iifi, 

in  Sn*i<MT. 
Wfa^  Sn.  Sltflitii  S.  MadiMiM  A*«.  1r«wwiif 

119  R.  (i^  SL 
Witefal,  Rvbc   t.,UiNn'rotCMTtc«M,MjdAit. 
VoM«.  Il*<>-  W.  19  Cadu  St. 

Nlf4|ua  PaU*. 

•MrhoK  Mn    £1)  S..   PlW,.   ChM.   Ont-   Sdt. 

■  k>H^  Hl*in  5t- 

Ofdanitiarf. 
Wm  I>r.  R  Bl..  Supt,  St.  UawDM  Stale  ll«t>. 

Faiokofat. 

Ullb,  loK  II.  Mcmfao,  lU-  ol  MxititM,  Mllb 

Paskihlll. 
*Kuil<ia,   Ku.  ThiH.   L.  Dittfan.   M.V    tUiu 
(.uiiiculiua.  C&  S'apO  •!  IVar. 

Pona««. 

•LrtchnartKWn  Ptfnr.  U.D..  Ei-Ptw.SDM 
lidafOiw. 

PoMdun- 
CbrkHh    M—  -v..   Sec'r-    Vmui«  Ktm..   Si. 
LinnurCa.  "Hckron." 

■Dnui.  tnukliB  ll„  .Suot,  nam  India.  >ch 

•»1a^  Hn.  feaUa  if .  SUM  IndiM  S^ta. 

*  0»^MI»  Mugmi.  Maimn.  Oirh' Ocia..gUta 

•ttaiML  Uw'o.  A .  UitnD,  Sum  r&dn  Sch. 
•<;aHB*r,    UtiharA.  OvHiMr  H  *«    Piww.  «& 

KmMSl 
•HitkcT,  R<v,  T-   F.,  ChaDUin  lUil  Acral,  SuM 

Smdduit.  In.  Kondi  V. .  Vk>»- llw..  SOM  lU.  a( 
CW  .  «4  S.  W*a>i«Ma  $t. 

Rano. 
Uetmna,  IJt.  0*>,  Aim    rhti,  Rsm:  Sbi* 
I.Mii>iil  Atyl 

SOBJFML 

•l^niW,  W».  P..  M.D.   Mad.  Sa|>L.  Cnlc 

•yrvaiaa. 
Canon,   I.  C.  H.D.,  S«b«,  fiwiu—   SIMc  lari- 

!•>  rMbtMalHM  (.'Uii 
CoMInOW,  Pnf  John  It  ,  ^tnrmiim  fair. 
U«Cif1k«.  RobHf.  Maa*«.  Sum  IU  nl  <>ir 
»»««?«*¥  W   )•- ^-     •"  -' 

MdOlM.,  M*t 

■aUubt. 


Trojr. 
•Cmnkn,  Raw.  JOMf*  H. 

Utlca. 
Millii.  CbM.  A.inOiUHcSl. 
L'licJ  SUlr  llcapiul, 

WalcrUHB. 

•  Wiilibura.  |.  R..  SapL 

Yon  ken. 
•UrawB.  <;«o.  R..><utM.,  I-Mb  aid  Wati^  Orptm 
IIOMt.  Itanhcnie  Ale, 

NORTH  CA.aOIiIIIA. 

Ralmcb. 
DoHm.  C>|ft  C.  B.,  Sac'r.  I>^  o(  P*b.  Char..  *>} 
Mcwlxra  Aw> 

HORTn  DAKOTA. 
Onnd  rorka, 
Hiitf  im,  Urx  J.  U. 

HoMlla. 
SatBOni.  >ln.  «.  P. 

OBIO. 

A11UD«a. 

SoMhwonh.  M.  U^  Si«..  Cbda.'*  HaiM. 
Aablud. 

•  Kofiaui  W.  r.  DlKCUr.  Co.-tnlniurr. 
Aihana. 

Aiintn-nnfc     Klu.    Kupl.    AIIwm    C«     Cbdo.'t 
llocnt- 

ClOClaMtl- 
■  AIUho.  Iw.  Such..  ItiaK  nl  Rtli«a. 
Aim.  Frad  K..  1^..  Aua.  Cku.,  cm.  JkJIU. 

Ub  and  Qim^wl  AYti^ 
llclmw.   Iltary,  LNmtoi.  tl«>M«  ol   Rclil«c  •( 

Hbbr.  Ual  W   M..  V  S  A   Ciukih  Haaaa. 
Hnol  U*.  1.  l>m..A»    LI111,  <iij  W  Ml  tt. 
■OeuM,  l((ig^  V..nu[n,,Cluln.'>  Ham,  ji(  W, 

Mil  SI, 
radiMin*',  M<ni*S..  It'  KanSL 
Habbari.  C.    U .  C^\  Str-y.  Am   Chkr,. 

Lmi.  Kabbi  Chai   S  .  JuniBr  Rabbi  nl  Hoa  St. 

Troqilt.  tvi  FlodUr  ^L 
NcO,  Wai  llvwaid,  Mcinbtr.  H.  ul  Suit  Chti. 
Kilinil.  Ijwtvkv,  IHmloi,   llowc  al  Kalanji 

IL  ^b  .Sl 
■fidwfl,  Uba  Alk«  U  .  t*«  Lpobi  Si 
•Sthafl.  Mfaa  Aidv  U,  ■<«  UtuN  Sl 
•KaMi.  IjCMidVHaawuf  Ralni^  jo$f  Cato- 

nia  Aic 
Tlujir,  R*v  C>«.  A.,  Hd.  DlfMon,  Aa»  Chv  , 

Ml,  Auburn 
*'rbiii.  elm..  rilRflai.  HofBifd  Rctiwe. 

•  Wtbb,  lohn,  Jr. .  Dinclor.  llniH  ad  RiJhci.  •  to 

W.  fib  .St 

CI  ar  aland. 
AVm.  W'm  }.,  [NtecWr.Oiir.aadCcr.i  Maolai^ 

t^Ktf .  Com  .  lltllMl  Aaio.  Char. 
Oarwn.  I ;«-.  )«■ ,  AMhfl  Am.  Ckar  .  i^r  EmM 

Aw 
,V-     „..,.     ,|o„  J      ||„^   j^,,^    ^■^„_  j„ 

''  k| ,  «bi  PfonMI  H. 
^..,,,-.     ....vf  C,  U(nib«,  M.  ol  San  ChB. 
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CIsvdand.  Cwlmm4- 
•Ktyn-tiA.  Hnirr  X.,  Snpl..  Kttliil  Amo-  Dur. 

jiiij>plini;  SI. 
Shiink,  A   II..  "^upij  ClHilaiut  riiiH  finr  Oipli 

WailuB.   I.    W..  Scc'r.   Bntiel  Amo.  Ctiu..   ■«■ 

Riv*'  St 
WolftuiRn.  Tf.  ■^..'iuiit.  JivUtiOrtih   Ai]rl. 

Columbui. 
Baihccli.  Am  S  ,  Gmrmoi,  l*i»  •■  i  Jflf.  ns  Bd 

•  B«™,  J«.  C .  S«'j,  n.l  ot  SOI*  Ch»r. 
ll«n4*naD.  W.  1 .,  <rWk.  ltd.  nl  »!■»  Chu. 

•  PwmM.  rh(i..  Mflnlicr.  B4  of  Suue  Char. 

•  RecM.  S.  I..  Su|il,.  WnUiauK- 

D  ay  too 
«  Fij.  K    X.  Cmb.  ?«c'y.  Aml  C3ia>..  ttb  md 

UulKkcl,  L«wi>  P„  !■  N-  M»"n  SI 

•  H>l(.  Rev.  W.  A.,  Miiiibct,  Bd.  af^uw  Char. 

■  Manln,  D    M..  Siipi .  Wiiitlinuiw. 

Pinrnnn.    fohn   II.,   Cm..  Kilt\  C*iit   Kt^uMt 
l.'a.;  Kiclory  Kelonn,  ji  W.  in  M. 

DtlBwarc 
lldliviu.  Mia  Anna,  Malion.  r>irU'  tadiiL  .Sell, 
!ilile^  A-  W,.  Supt,.  <;iiU*  Indiu.  Ilomt. 
Sllln,  Mn  A   W.  Mimn. OtV  Indui   llomr 

Fin^lay- 
•Jnn*..  Mn   H-  P..  Pr«,  Kindlay  Oiph,  Homa. 
11)  K  Sieduiky  Spi 

Oalllpolta. 
Ituiic'.  II  C  ».D.,  Supl,  Ohio  lloqp-  for  Kp' 
ItpHo. 

Kcai, 
Cnwi.  K«v.  r  M,LLD. 

L»rica*i«f. 
Bama.D  M,.Su|<..  Boin'  Indua.  Sch. 

LMtwila. 
Sdintcl.,  C   M  ,  TniUM.  Clfwlaod  sai*  11  mp 
far  Inuna . 

ttaoaaald. 

■  ShaMthsfl.  Gan.    K«lllf.  ChalrDuii,     [M.    kI 

Sum  Chat. 
Iludind],  Mwtin  B..  Ji  Shlisia  Am. 

MaMaitk 

•  FoUtll.  M.  D  .  MtmUr,  Bd  ol  Sinv  Clur .  i>« 
Mvftkiiij(uni  A\e- 

laih4»Ay,  Sfyfnour  J.,Truflv4.  WaCi^toa  Ca, 
Chiln-'i  Hnitif,  t.Hd«  nidf. 

MaryavtIlB. 
•Sauiliud,  }.  W,,  SnpL,  CnSva  Co.  Inlimianr. 

Maumaa. 
N'irH.  Jahn  K  .  ^pi..  I^ieaa  Co.  Oula-'t  Koma 

Obarlin. 

CumR,  fn.^   A.  H.,  Oberliu  TItcdiiiInl  Sami. 
nil)',  10)  EliD  SI. 

Sonih  Newbury. 

Wiunon,  >(™.  R.  T. 

State  Soldlara'  Ho<n«. 

"  Vant,  lirn.  M.  ('..  l^jmnnndjuil,  Ohio  Koldien* 
anil  N«lloti'  Home. 


■  llaih** 


T«1«dO. 

•  Yny.  Mr*    f.   S,.  Chiinnw,  t.wai  CO-  VMun 

ta  l]ur.  tiul  ITot.  Imii .  Siu  AladiaiB  Jii 
Tiber.  "   -*  ■  Ml*,  ^"l"-.  Tei«flw  »•«  K«>p. 

V«afigalowa. 
rWwiaua.  Cwo  D..  Pm.  Rd.  Tnium.  ClneUod 

.^)M  llMp 

ORBOON. 

Ponit  Orore 
Md_'1ellaML  Itiot .  D  D .  Vnt..  Pact&c  Univ. 

Prntlaod, 
Bum:!.  Ml—  Kna  V.,  404  Muluon  .SI. 
Walt»l(.  Wn.  H.,  Sie'^.  Oly  Rd    of  (Diat,.  xj 
llli  Si. 

PENN8TLVA.N1A. 

Allarhaay, 

•  JliU.jui.  }    I..,  Sae'y,  Kal'l  t^Mua  jUi'n. 
Carlltle. 

Pnn.  Capi  It,  H^  V.S.A,.  Snpi.  IndlM  Indua 
Sfh. 

Coatcavtita. 

Rcil.  Dr    Id.  V. 
QtcQ  Ullla 

•  MbMUt.  K.  H..  .Snpc..  Hmiu  a<  Kfluitt 
Haniaburc- 

Carvrr.  Mn.  Juu  Kltnmcll,  M  D.,  Plivt.  Faaul* 
l>tpi .  siAt«  Motp.  IvT  liuAna,  V.O    Boi  ivq. 

Indiana, 
■WitlUid,  Mn.  Soa,  DiractoT.  Clidn-t  Aid  Sor 
Kadtk. 

llMln,  Col.  J.  W.,  Mm  .  lIouK  of  Rehin  at 

Ultn  Mlllt,  Ji.U'    W^tlilDKlou  St 

Korean**. 
OinT,  J  -A-.SupL.Pi  KdomSdi. 

Newport. 
Inrin.  MIb  Iran  ll'llr 

PfalUdelptila 
Alien,  VA-r.  F. .  Principal,  Pa.  InH.  lui  Irulnutlim 

.il  t^r  Itlin^.  f -.1  R«c  Si 
Hil]>.  Iinhua  I-.  Pm.,  Phllodalfhla  >^°c.  lor  On. 

Chxi--.   IVo..  The  sor.  lot  ilw  EmnloyRieiit 

and  iDiirutiion  ol  Om  PimNi  it  Bink  iji. 
Blddle.CidinlacIfi.  Sec^T.  Pa  Bd  ol  Pub.  Ctiar, 

itjfl  Chatlnut  Sl 
CannlHll.    Mn.    tl     A.,    ^<>r< .   Thn    Ifoaua    ol 

Kclu(>  lar  tiirli,  Ku  N    lid  Si 
ChUdrcD'i  AidSaclMy«<l'nuity)Vinli,]ji  S.  iMh 

&l. 
Cvbli,  Mn  Muv  E.  Si,,Stifj  tat  Supl,  Poulk* 

jod   L^inx  InM  :  ChairniAb.  Aho    Com.  1 

Polir*  Uaimna.  jtih  and  LflciHa  Sia. 
I'alkut.  KoUod  P.,   Au.Kuilc  IVd.  ol  '^iriMlia 

Unlv  (H  Pa, 
■Cinni,  rhillp  C,  Vicc-Prr».,  Chax.  Orj.  S»e, 

,n4  Wjiuul  SI. 
HiiTlfin.  Allrtd  C  ,  4<»  Chtatnal  .Si. 
llamMtn,  ('boa.  C 
tonn.    Rev.    Rolil.    F.,    Chlplliii.    Hurnc    of    ifa 

Mtmlul    saviour   (or    C'rlppltd    DKdo.,   iSi 

Wjinul  S< 
JcDki,  Mfi  Will   p,  Mrmbci.  lid.  ol  Mjjta., 

Viwnng  >*urH  Moc.,  ij^o  Lombard  .H. 
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Phtladclphla,  0<««iHwtf— 
■UaNnn.  Cliav.  iSupt,  Hosp.  IHpt.  ot  Chu. 

uul  Cb*.|  MUk  lud  TiM  Su. 
Ldnta,  KmH^w,,  tiHb  Sfnee  Sx. 
iJgtAayi  MjmuBl  ycCiiiii.  Ph  !>..   Am    IVo(  ol 

?^«c>u!on-,  Vmv-  of  P& 
KowuMMB.  J  (.,  Vin-pMi.  >Bd  Mkt  .  fhUadd. 

phu  Houw  of  Rtfun,  »i)  ChoMiut  Si. 
Shinn,  JUi  T.,  Pn*,.  Pd.  nl  >lfn  .  TIk  .'^oc.  Ioi 

iht  KrtiplDynifAi  jLDd  liMmcrlttrt  vl  ibfl  Poor, 

II)  S.  tin  ill. 
SnilV  CtB.  H..  Supl..  Th«    UniDD    BcBnolMI 

Ah'a,  ;iS  ^mjc*  Si. 
•WjU.  Dr.  JK   W .  Gwi    S«>.  S«,  for  Ore 

Clwi.;  fro,   I>    .^ga'n  of  nirrclun  irf  Uic 

l*OaT  Ud  Chu..  ITOsChMDUIKt 
Wlilukcr.   Kl    Xn.  O.   W.,  Didiop  of  tt.,  v»/ 

WklDUl  SI. 
Woll,  Loulfc  Sh>.   Unlud    lUbrrw  Chai..  s«i 

Minor  .'*i, 

nii*bui(. 
BbcIiuhd.  J-  I-.  Vndnxrifl  Itldf 
■CMUm'i  AidSociri^uf  Wiilero  Pctuuylvmu, 

TtMli  Avt. 
JadnoB.  John  tl..  !^(c'r,  tU.  oITniitHa,  Wautrn 

yi.   Int.  fei  lulrurtlao  ol  Dcil  uvd  Dumb. 

1«  <ili  Art 
KoUa,  W  S  ,  [.turli  nida- 
M<CMiH«y,  Wni ,  iMih  jT  A  V.  Ki. 
>r<<;«iinl«lr.  Kohl    !>.,  ew,   ShV,  Ax'n  of  Dr 

nctm  dI  tlic  I'nw  tad  Chu.  of  I*l  i  I*!*! . 

KiBoUrHouic 
PiiuraM.  K*v.   W    A  .  Jr..  G«n    Dliwlor.  The 

Innllunion   III    rrtiUattnl  DuconcMM  (Ch«r- 

Ivml  t§tv\ 
Siniih.  R.  ft.,  rnik.  rM.  «t  Tm Wtum  !■». 

Ifvl.  I«f  tiuituctiofi  i^  Deaf  and  Pumb^  F^at-, 

Vvian  Su.  Bink 
Thanpaoi,  Rri'    W  Kmry.  -Sui«  Suin..  CMb** 

Hamc  Sm  .  Ill  tUrnrlion  Kdg. 

R»arlac  Spnas. 

■  IVqlntujiEh,  1>-  s,  ll«l#^U.  Aw'li  ol  flirKlAra 

al  lh(  Poor  and  Clue. 
Briimbiaujth.  Uf%.   I>.  ^ 

Scraaloa* 

n»n.    )r     M  ,  Mcmtwr,   Ud   of   rub.  Cluf,.  Sja 

I  Uy  Ave. 
ClMiDU^  F.  H . .  8j  1  Vine  St 
lirul.    k«    R<«f*.  Rmw,  St.   Lukc'a  FMihi 

s«'y.  Hi!.  dTAwo  Chw 
P*<i*ll.  Sin.  Kinht/.\1U(ar,  Ibl.  al  Pub  Clui. 

in  Lii:kaiiaiiu  ce .  cir. .  4  id  IfOcnon  Av*. 
Ibpl>lt,    Ena   K..  Pm,   Aiu.  Char.,  C«l  Ei- 

chaan. 
SniiK  "  n  T^  ^1  Jeflenoii  Aw 

•CaUofihl.  C,  ARf ..  DliMUn  af  PiMVd  So»- 
nnftl'ii..  T(M*,,  Amo.  Uar.  id  h. 

'Wktkca.Sans. 

•.•^hanx,  Mn  EtuVxth  M.,  M(aA«r,  Bd  ol 
\  ■illiif  Uj[r>  ,  tl.MiK  lu>  IW  KilndttM.  ij 
W   KlvM.si 

M.tii>,  Ml-  UtnVi.  >t  W.  Uttm  tk. 

WHiu)>riOrf. 
V^di.      Ihoi     M.. 
Olfi'  Homt, 

YMk. 

Smill.  !<«i'l,  TnMM.  Slau  l.un.  Hoip  »  Hat- 
riibarit  Pioi.,  TVuiWM,  CMn  '•  Home. 


Sapt.   aad    S««'y,  OtOaKr 


BHODS  ISLAND. 
Cen  ItB  villa. 
WatrrKautv.  Gnk  B  .  Mimbet.  Bd.  et  SuuQijr. 
aiid  Ov 

ChapBEbct. 
Rtwl.  M  4ili«  A..  Uambat,  »d.  cd  Slua  Our.  anl 

Howaf4. 
EuUDin.  |at.  II, 

■K*rM,  Oo.    K..   M,|i,jSui«,,  *t»«t  Hoqi  f«r 
loaaoa;  l^h^raiciaa  oi  Mate  ItvUtMlooL 

Smlih.  nao.  1...  M4nb<r.  Bd.  of  Siau  Oar.  Md 

Uot. 

Nmrporl. 
IMIun,  Ml»  KlinbMb  L..  il^  Gtbba  Av«. 
•Culf>.   tit.  Ow.  W.   Mimbc*.   Rd.    of   SuM 

Chu  and  Cot.  :  Hd  «f  Chit  Or^.  Sue. 
Ilunuf.  Anna   K..  IW.  of   lUfoKnCf.  Chai   Oti. 

Sac . ,  19  K«y  6t 

P«*iE«  Dal*. 
lUutd,  RoKlind,  F»11v«a4  Rnm  [Mv. 

ProvJdsoGB. 
Cupmid,  Mn    t'  W  .  Pnt .  Ptnnli  PriKiogn' 

Aid  AH'n,  lid  AbscU  SL 
■Ciin>iniTi|i,  Miithon  J.,  Ov«nc«r  «I  (ha  Pom, 

•6e  Polll}dfT  St 
Daaler.  Ja*.  0-.  PRdeiam.  Brown  Uelv. 
CudDCT.  Ucn>T  K.  Pna.,  Soc.  lor  Orjc  Cbu..  )« 

SlimoD  Av*. 
McClw,  Wm.  J..  U  n .  Ahl  P1ir>'  to  ^<c  liul- 

al  Cnnfioii,  1)1  Il<ut6i  ;ci, 
Olon.  Fnok  F..  Mesbar,  Hd,  of  SUta  Our.  and 

P«lih»n.  Cbaa.  H..  Scc'y,  Bd.  uf  Suit  Cliai.  wd 

C«r 
Spmin*.  Rfv.  Anna  litiVn.  Mginbct.  Bd.  at  Ca&- 

Itiil,   R,  I.   Suii  lluiDt  5c1l  lor  D«pBBdw< 

Chdn.,  njl  W«imm«i«r  M, 
Tailni,  MiuAlici.'v 
WAko.  Ellor  H  .  Mia.bcr.  Bd  sf  Stalt  Char. 

udCur. 
WIIkhv,  CfO.  Gnltsii,  Pnit.,  RroiMi  Univ. 
Wiwdi.  I.  C  a,  Member.  Bd.  oC  SlWe  Cll*r.  ud 

Cor 

WkktoTd. 


80UTB  CAOOLtNA. 
Ckaflanan- 
Thc  AiwdiMd  CbaiuiM. 

OrianUa. 
Jojna,  AicMmmb  Bduwil  N..  ladiu.  Baac** 
MWon  foe  Obmm  N*|>o  Hoy*.  tta«SiiM« 
SI 

BODTB  DAKOTA. 
VrUfawuw. 

Uuthlbi,   t.    K  .  S*r'»,   Suit   Bd.  <d  Cfau  Md 

PIsoUbin. 

•Aluwartli,  C  W.,  Supl,,  Slaie  ladua.  S(h. 

•lomi  Faaii 
Shcmn),  W.  B.,  Sun  Snpi..  Chdn.')  IImm  Sm. 


Soo 
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YaoktOD. 
YinktoD  Caltege  Librarv- 

TBNNSH8BIB. 
Mcmphli. 
HuiM,  Dt.  Mirciu,  Memb«i  of  Bd.  init  Aiiend- 

mE  Phys,,  UniledChni.,  ii  Vance  Si. 
Kurl.  W.  B..  Gen.  fiec'yand  Supl.,  Uniled  Char.. 

83  Mulbmy  St. 
Menken.  J.  S  .  Prea,,  United  Chai.,  371  Main  St. 
Smit^k,  Mm.  Bolton,  member,  United  Char.  Au'n. 
40s  Waahingion  St. 

NMhviUe. 
Drawer,  Ctiai.  B..  M.D..  Supt.,  City  Hasp. 
FeniH,  John  C,  Co.  Judge,  6oj  S.  Summer  Si. 
OleesoQ.  Very  Rev.  P.  J. 
Hoke,  Iklait.  Sec'y.  Roard  of  SUte  Char.;  Sec'y, 

Nashville  Humane  Soc.,  P.O.  Bai  4b. 
Kilvington,  W,  C,  Supt,,  I'enn.  Indus.  Sch. 
Orman,  Rev.  J.  A.,  ["res.,  Board  ol  Stale  Char., 

707  Belmoni  Ave. 

TEXAS. 
HoDUvlUe. 

Kennedy.  Rev.  W.  L..  Chaplain,  Pcnilendary. 

New  Biaunfeli. 

Clemens,  W.,  Penitentiary  Com. 

VERMONT. 
Brattlaboro. 
Hollon,   Henry  D.,  A.M.,  M.U.,  Treas.,  Amer, 
Public  Health  Au'n;  Membei.  .Stale  Bd.  of 
Health. 
Ijwion,  .S.  E.,  M.D.,  Supt.,  Bratllcboro  Retreat, 
75  Linden  ^t. 

BurllnftoD . 
Torrey,  Mra,   S,    P.,    IVea.,   Home  lor  Destitute 


lorrey,  Mr 

cIldD. 


Rutland. 
•Tutlle,  Egbert  C„   Pre*,   Stale   Prison   Bd.  oi 
T>irecloTS  and  House  of  Cor.  Bd.  ol  Directors, 
1 1  Centre  St. 

St.  Johntbury. 
■  Haien,  I..  !>.,  Itiredot,  State  Prison  and  llonK 
of  Cor.,  etc. 

Vetceaoei. 

•  Andrews,  S.  A,,  -Sopl.,  Suie  Indus.  Kch. 

Walerbury. 
Page,  r>r.  Frank  W,,  Supt ,  Sute  Asyl.  for  Insane. 

VIROINIA. 
Fall!  Church. 
*Gundry,  Miss  Maltie.  Proprietor,  Guawell  Home 
for  Feeble-minded. 

Hampton. 

Friasell,  H,  B.,  Prin.,  Hampton  Insl. 

Petersburg. 
Bradbury,  John    W.,    Ptw.,    MethodisI    Female 

Orph.  Asyl..  an  Syramore  St. 
Drewry,    Wm.    F.,    if.D..   Supt,  Cenml    Stale 
Hosp- 

SIchmODd. 

Sbephcrd,   Jos.   H.,   Director.   Richmond    Indus. 
liome,  Sii  W  Mala  Si. 


WlacbeaMr. 

Brown,  ElUan. 

WASHINGTON. 
Chehalli 

WeMendorf,  Thomas  P.,  Supl.,  Stale  Relorm  Sch. 

WISCONSIN. 
Aihlaod 
Shores.   Mra.    K,    A.,    Director,    Indus.  Sth.   for 
Girls. 

Chippewa  Falli. 
'Wilmanh,  Dr.  A.  W.,  Supt.,  Home  for  Keeble- 

minded- 

Delavan. 

Swiler,  Prof.  John  W..  Supt.,  Sch.  lor  the  Deaf. 

Eau  Claire. 
Sha*.  Dr.  Aimeiie  J.,  i-res..  Wis.  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Home  lorliirls- 
Wiltroul.  Mrs.  I.  D.,  Sec'y,  Asso.  Char.,  jii  4lh 
Ave. 

Pond  du  Lac. 
Ilartletl.  F.  A.,  Trustee,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.  Asyl. 

(or  Chronic  Insane,  tS  Linden  St 
Mander^fcheid,    Lou^s,   Supt.,    Fond    du   I.ac  Co. 

Asyl.  for  Chronic  Insane. 

Ft.  Howard. 

Elmoie,  Andrew  E.,  F.i-Pres..  Nal'i  Conl.  Char, 
and  Cor 

Qreen  Bay. 
KiacEc,  F.  r>.,  Supt.  ol  Oty  Schooli,  416  Howard 
Si. 

]  an  e«vl  lie- 
Bliss,  H.  F..  Supl.,  Sch.  for  the  Blind. 

La  Croue. 
Jones,  Wm.  W.,  -Sec'y,  Aiso.  Char. 

Lake  Oeneva. 
■  Heg,  Jas.  E.,  Pres..  Sute  Bd.  of  Control. 
Slocklcy.    Dr.   D.    K.,  Supl.,    Oakwood    Springs 
Samlanum. 

Lancailer. 

Alderson,  James,  Supl.,  Grant  Co.  Insane  Asyl. 

Hadlion. 
Comly,  D,  S.,  Sec'y,  State  lid.  of  Control. 
Ely,  Prof.   Richard  T„  Director  ol  Sch.  of  Eto- 

nomira.  Political  .Science,  and  History,  Univ. 

of  W«, 
•Lyon.  Wm,  P..  Member,  Suie  Bd.  ol  Control. 
Mauehlin.  Rev.  J.  M..  m  W.  Main  51. 
Scofield,  Kdward.  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
■.■Jnyder,  Clarence,  Member,  Sute  Bd,  oi  Control. 
Wright,  A.  <1.,  Ei-Pres.,  Nafl   Conf.  Char,   and 

Cor. 

Manitowoc. 
Rahr.  Wm 

Handota 
Lyman.  W.  B,,  M,D-,  SupL,  Slale  Hosp.  for  In- 
sane. 
Whitehead,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Matron,  SUIe  Hoqi, 
for  Insane, 

HenomoDle. 
•  Charles,  John,  Archilect,  State  Bd.  of  Control. 
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Abbou.  Un    Fnf  k.  IS«.,  Wb   Tiainhv  Sch. 

lor  Nvn^^.  r*t  V411  tiuicia  St 
RltBd,  Mn.  £niu  t  ^  >uM. .  Wtt  Indiu.  3th.  for 

CirU. 
UnpbtU.  J.  &  J.,  Fni.,  AwK  OiW.,  i>i^  Mi> 

MuknSt 

•  FRlboR.  O.,  Snpl.  Aao.  Clur..  ««&  Ullmulu* 

Fnal.  Edsuil  W..  DirMlot.  Aim.  Ctikt .  IM  Nn) 

1».  l)Jd|[. 

•  Klut.  Wm.  r.,  Siini.  ol  Pmu,  wi  Kiiw  !il 
M*mll,  Mrm.  Wlllud,  Outitnm  at  .Nchool  Com. ; 

Bd.  Upt-  of  Wk.  ladiu.  »cb.  lur  <'>irls  <n 

PrvHiwt  An, 
ITaHwII,  JoliB  I...  td  Vin-tW..  Di  at  Mt 

<C*I'I  llnmt  ffli  IXuhlri  VolnitlMr  Snli 

L'.  S.  ■* rale.  Wiahlncioii,  I)  V. 
Hvroiri,  |i.  t.,,  KmimiF  14  and  ij,  iMuniuc  Bids 
OhI.  R(v    J.  F .  K<>f.°>,  UJouiko   Hwp.  and 

PMhukk.  K   B..  Mei«h<r.  Slalt   Bd.  «l  C«iti»t 

W«odniitiu<.  Kti     Win.  Am.  Sbpl,   0<i1b'i 

HonK  Soc  d  Wu.,  rj  I'Mln  tad  TnM  Rldg, 

Ovbkodi. 
•tlunihtr.  Ktchvd  M.  C-.  Mcntxr,  Sdm  Dd  ol 

Slubanatt. 

WhiOcB,  A.  }.,  Supt.,  SbstonM  Co-    Chranlr; 
InMBt  Aifl. 

Sputa. 
H>n.  Mi«<i.  M..  PO  !>«■». 
■LnrflS  S.lMiix.  SlMt  Pub  SOx  for  Dvptnil. 

Sartes  W  T  ,  M-L>  ,  riiT«(laB>Sd  Suitrcn,  $ui< 

WaukMtu. 
■i;lcMMi.  J.  J  .  T«uh«t,  Wi&    liMtai.  Sch.  lor 

Hap. 
■Hui.  J.  <i.,  Mcnbct.  &laW  Vd.  si  Coiml. 

Wawpan. 
Rdbviu,  Jntin  I .  Wirin,  SImh  Piwmi. 

Wmiwusm. 
•SkoM,  Dr.  F.  W..  Supt..  0>.  »■«. 
WUle.  Mg«  J.,  M  l> ,  Med.  Su|K  ,  Milnulm 

Hoafk  f<4  IFkUrif- 

WlnaibAfo. 
CcidM,  W.  A..U.D..  Sopt  NMIhtni  llMp.  lo' 

Inuoe 

CANADA  (MultobA). 
Salkirk. 
Vo^  l>»u.  u.n..  Soft.  a>tL  i»  I 


UanllloB. 


Llidn.')  Aid  Km. 


CANADA  (Ont&riO). 

Chalkui. 
W«d>.  j>4p  R.  3- 

Dnrr.  ClurlM 
BnaHort. 
hlml*>'l<t  R«    J«^  I-Kal  CmMfODlM 


•  Hiilhin.  f.  K..  iJly  Uv&tf  Offiter 
Stiun.  Mn.  John.   En(lc«oad,  Pnt..  Iluollian 

Oiph,  Atrl<  «Cd  Ac«<  V4iiKn*r  ticHM. 

ilWk.  Kcv    ).  k. 
.Vlubar,  Miu  A    M 

LtadMy. 

•  Ilttrimin,  D>.  W.  L,  Sk't.  Cbd&.-i  Aid  Koe. 

LoDdOM. 
ntler,  Urt.  I;.  M..  (^1    Mr'r.  ( JtuAiHi  HiWKii 
«[  Uk  lalcrn'l  Unkrvt  ihc  K.ide'i  Uni(lmn 
aad  Sou.  )5 1  Kmc  54. 

Onawa. 

•V«nlin»>,  W    K..  ^MpHvtH*  ol  Child  IniBilsn- 

VoB,  !>*«-  nllht  InlMIW 
*Si»lI,  II.  II..  Pro..  L-hd>i.'>Aid!wc 

OwoB  S«a>d. 

Udiir4  Rev.  iu..  r^.  Act .  CMa.'i  Aid  S«c, 
rMlllllbl. 

St.  ThBinaa. 

UclUy,  K-  W,  Clah.C*.  Bl  Bsu). 

Tarwni*. 

•.^duu,  J.  a,  LJ>.S.,  DMnt  liMpinJ,  1  Un 
Si. 

•  Allw.  a  W..  Pn*.  WorUnt  Bot«-  Hium. 
Atklnvo,  C.  f..  Hncun.  (.1iJn.'*  Aid  Sac. 
lUio.  JiisH.  Jr. 

•  IIUU,  .s.  II..  U.C.  Vm..  yhuamttf  AU  Ah*b. 

IU  King  Si..  W. 
fiiam  ^.  l'..  <J.C,  i4g  I'lun  An. 
Hrauilull,  Kf   A   J. 

CIianilKilwn.  Iir.  T  C,  ImtiKtat  li  I^mbk 
*<^lvli.   I>i     n-ud.    U*d    Sot*.   A.>L  lu   Ibt 

Intin*- 
•Ctud.  Mn   UCT  H  .  Am.  SopL,  Mmw  Re- 

lonBalnn,  i>ts  Kins  Si..  W. 
■ColcBin.  /  ShuiL  £cuy  Otdn-'i  Aid  Sac,  (i 

CaafMtmhm  LUt  mac. 
•Cm,  G»a.  A..  *»  Kiar  ^,  K. 
■Cunnin  Mn.  WUC«^.  StM^y.,  Nal'tC«W- 

«S  (i(  wnnm  of  Canada,  ti  [M«iaa  St. 

•  F^it(*nli).  Miw  Aniu  G. .  Curilin  Tnwnml  et 

tnctiiSaln,  i«  Ulovt  SI,  W. 
■iUlnik.  K(v.  lohn,  SK'y,  llauwnl  tBdii*ti)r. 
•iiamciui,  [>).  J.  T..  M'u^a.  CnCial  PriM*. 
(^ilnr.  Kcv.  AIn. 
Gnhinit.  AldtmuH  J ,  J 
Gnui.  Mn  FonitL 

*lluni«,  I.  lil»M>B,  Prat,  of  FtUlowlibT,  Vnlv,  «l 
<>y>  (.'Innh  Sl 


I 


PriKnn'i  Aid  >< 
BroekvltU. 
UcDwU.  Jodct. 


L,  ;t  ChtilsMt  SL 


TviQalo,  <r)«  ( 

foUlOa,  Jh..  I^(y  Oiu.  Cca'i. 
oACh  Bcnrft- 
IUIm.  JNJ..  SUk  Supt,  M««lKl*d  iiid  Dapud^ 

■KoiMdir.    Wantiu.    Ci.M>|i«    ol    TohmIol 

TrtM,  Home  cTlodiib,  M.  Hidooa  A**; 
lolk.  Aldeimn 

•  MKdfwM.  J.  K  ,  l>n« ,  CUa.'*  Aid  *ae..  Con- 

IfdmloD  IJfc  nuc 
Ukuir.  |u..  Kijiimr.  b>  RldhMod  St.,  K. 

•  .Mat«.  }it%..  Vm  ct  Toraoliii 

•Uldhcki,  i>i.  WiB..V>B-PrcL,CMa.'>AidS«o.. 

IU  Cxllija  SL 
■R«3hu«N    In.    A     M^  -SK^r,   VrtHVcrC   AU 
Ab'o.  (d  Qucaa  Si..  R. 

•  Hr<B.  Hn.  F..  iir  Ukt.Ml'i  PaJKt. 
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ToroDto,  CtmiiJtmd—  UBXIOO. 

•Sunifcnon,  MissCimilli  B.,  Supl,,  The  Toronlo  Mexico. 

PrisoD  Oalc  Miuioo  and  Haven,  jio  S«aton  SL  *  Gwloy,  Jos^  F.,  Chief  S«c'y  of  the  Lr^Iioa  of 

■Scon,  Ju..  AldcnDan;  The  Toronto  HoiM  (or  Ihe    Ualled   Slats  of    Meiico,    mj''    Rhode 

fncuiablea.  17J  Jameson  Ave.  Iilaod  Ave.^  WuhingtoD,  D.Cr 
Shaw,  John,  Mayor  of  Toronto. 

•  Smith,  Prof.  Goldwin. 

•  Smith,  S.  G..  S9  Frederick  Si.  NEW  ZEAI^ND. 
•Spencer.    F.,  Agl.,    Pri»onefi'    Aid    Au'd,    61  WelUnpon. 

-Siwetman,  Geo.  B.  Macgregor,    Duncan,   M.D.,    Inspector   uf   Asyl. 

•TaTlor,  Edward,  Cily  Relief  Officer.  and  Hasp,  foithe  Colony. 

•  Wrigley,  Georje,  Publiaher  of  Moral  mud  Sodd 

Reform  Literature,  130  Peter  St.  -,.,-,,  .  un 

UiNuLiaNO. 

WThltby,  Loodod. 

•Farewell,   John    E.,   LL.D.,  Q.C.,  Clerk    and  Loch, C.  S„ Char, Oig.  Soc.  {Hoooraiy  SlL^inbei). 
Crown  Ally.,  Court  HouK. 

BBLGinU. 

CHILE.  OhcDt. 

Sutlago.  \\on\.  Dr.  Jules.  Mid^cia-en-chef,  Hospice  Giub- 

Montt.  Pedro,  Cau  de  Ontes.  \^  (Honorary  Member). 


ORGANIZATION  OF  CONFERENCE  OF  1897. 


Pre  lid  cut. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,  Fl.  Wiyne,  Ind, 

Vice-Pretidenta- 

Rrr.  M.  McG.  DANA,  D.D.,  BrDolilyn,  N.V.         Prof.  ClOLDWIN  SMITH,  TotodIo.  On!. 
CHARLTON  T.  LEWIS,  New  York.  N.Y.  Ptts.  JAS.  B.  ANGELL,  Ann  Arbor.  Midi 

Pkb.  WM.  F.  SLOCUM,  Colorado  Sprinsi,  Col. 

Ocaerkl  Secretary. 

HASTINGS  H.  HART,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

ABiiatant  Secretaries. 

J.  P.  DYERS,  ColiHDbu.,  Ohio.  W.  T.  ROLPH.  Louiirille,  Ky, 

Hits.  FRED  C  LEE,  Dawapu.  Mich.  J.  W.  WALK.  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MATT  HOKE,  .Nuhvillc,  Tenn.  ERNEST  BICKNKLL,  Indiuupolii,  Ind. 

J.  J.  KELSO,  ToTDDio,  Obl  Riv.  L.  P.  LUDDEN,  Ijproln,  Neb. 

CHAS.  P.  KELLOGG,  Walcrburr,  Conn. 

Treaiurer. 

LEVI  L  BARBOUR.  DeoiHt,  Mich. 

Bsecuiive  Cominittec. 

ALEXANDER  JOHNSON.  Ft.  Witk,  Ind.  ».  H.  HART,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

ROELIFFBRINKERHOFK,  MaDAeld.Ohio  L.  C.  STORRS,  Ldnine,  Mkh. 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  CofKord,  Ma.ii  ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE,  Bouon,  Ma». 

A.  E.  ELMORE.  Fl  Hcwsnl.  Wii.  A.  O.  WRKIHT.  Madiion,  WLl 

FRED  H,  WINK.'*.  Spc&igfitld.  lU.  JOHN  M.  GLENN,  Baliinure,  Md. 

PHILIP  C.  GAKKF.TT.  PhUadclphU,  Pa.  JOHN  R.  ELDER.  IndiaDapda.  Inl 

WM.  P   LETCHWORTH.  Butlilu,  NY.  CLARENCE  SNYDER,  Amhlind,  W»  [Miil.. 

WM    HOWARD  NEFF.  Cincinnaii.  Ohio  HARVF.Y  J.    H0LI.ISTF:R,    (Irand   Kaj.idi, 

C.  S.  HOVT.  .Mbany.  N.V.  (Mich  (iEOROE  H    KNIGHT.  .M.D,,  Ijkeiiilt.  <  ! 

Rt  Vr-    t;    II    GILLKSPIL.  <irand   Kapids.  L  IJ.  IIRAKF..  H-onrriUt.  Mo 

Rk\:  MVRON  W.  KEKIi.  Denirr.  Col.  N.  >   HOSENAL*.  New  Voili.  NY. 

Official  Reporter  and  Editor. 

Mri    I^AH^;l.  (■    HAHkMW>i.  Ila.rnn.  M*" 
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Sute  Correaponding  Secretaries. 

Alabuna  ,....,..,.,-.-..-.-....,  .,.-,,.Miu  Julia  S.  Tulvilcr,  Li\nn|;stone. 

Alaska Rev.  Sheldon  Jack»o,  Wasfaincun,  D.C. 

Ariion* Dr.  J.  B.  Hamblio,  PhirBii. 

Arkaiuu Ceotgc  Thomburg,  Linle  Kock. 

Califoraia ..--.' ,,....,., Mn.  Saiah  B,  Cooper,  San  Fnncuco. 

Coloiado Dr.  Minnie  C,  T,  Lovr,  Denver. 

Connecticut Chat.  P.  Kellogg,  Watcrbury. 

Delawaie. ..Mn.  EmaJea  Warner,  WiJTninx^on. 

Districl  of  Columbia. Heni;  B.  F.  MldarUnd,  Washington. 

Floiida Mn.  A.  W,  Sweel,  Titusyille. 

Ccorgi* Miss  Alice  Boykin,  Aoii«h. 

Idaho Dr.  J.  H,  Moore,  Blackloot. 

Illinois  ............................  .....^liis  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Hull  House,  Chicago. 

Indiana EmesI  Xicknell,  Indianipolii. 

Indian  TcirtloT? K.  W.  Hill,  D.D.,  Muskogee. 

Iowa ..Mrs.  Nettie  F.  Howard.  Davenport- 

i  Kansas Geo.  C,  Cluk.  Junction  City, 

I  Kentucky W.  T  Rolph,  LoHisville. 

Lonisisna. .Michael  lleymann,  New  Orleans. 

"    _  Miine Mrs,  1„  M.  N.  Sleveoj,  Portland. 

Maryland Miss  Kale  M.  McLane,  iidi  N.  Chariei  Sirmt,  Raldmore. 

'  Massachusetts..... Mrs.  Amie  R.  Richardson.  Lonell. 

Michigan  .-.--- ......Dr.  James  A.  Post,  Detroit. 

Minnesota Ptof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  Minneapolis. 

Missiisippi Col.  J.  L.  Power,  Jackson. 

'  Missouri Miss  Mary  K.  Perry,  St.  l^uis, 

Montana Mr>-  1.aara  E.  Howey,  Heleru. 

Netna«ka Rev.  A.  W,  Clark,  ihniha, 

Ne\-ada Dr.  H.  Bcrgstein,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire Mrs.  I.  N,  Blodgcll.  Franklin. 

New  Jersey Mrs.  E.  E.  Williamson,  Eliiabelh. 

New  Mexico.... Rev.  Mary  J.  Borden,  Albuquerque. 

New  York Homer  Folks,  New  York  Ciiy. 

North  Carolina. C.  B.  Uenson,  Raleigh. 

North  Dakota Mn.  J.  C  Hamilton,  Giand  Fmki. 

Ohio Joi.  P.  Byers,  Columbus. 

Oklahoma 

Ongon W.  R,  Walpolr,  i  rj  4th  Street,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania Dr.  Jas.  W.  Walk.  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island Rev.  James  H.  Nunin;,  Howard. 

South  Carolina Dr.  J.  W.  Babcock,  Columbia. 

South  Dakota W,  B.  Sherrard,  S-ioux  Falls. 

Tennessee Matt  Hoke.  Nashville. 

Texas Rev.  W.  L.  Kennedy,  Huntsville. 

Utah Mrs.C.  G.  Paddock,  Silt  Lake  City, 

Vermont Kev.  K.  Wright,  Montpelier. 

Virginia W.  R.  Drewry.  M.D..  Petersburg. 

Washington Thos.  P.  Weslendotf,  Chthalis. 

West  Virginia Prof.  Thos.  C.  Miller,  Morgantown. 

Wisconsin Jas,  R.  Heg,  Lake  Geneva. 

Wyoming Miss  Estelle  Reel,  Cheyenne, 

Ontario    , l>r.  A,  M,  Rosebrugh.  137  Church  Sueet,  Toronto, 

Manitoba  and  W,  Canada Dr.  David  Vmmg,  Selkirk. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES. 


On  Report*  from  States. 

H    H.  HitI,  c.  j()l.» SL   Piui.  Minn.        Mm  Miry  f  Fill  Hirtfnrd.  Conn, 

V.  B.  ?-JBbwTi CcocDtd.  M».        J.  P.  Bye" .  .(.alnmbin,  Ohio 

Opt  C.  U  IltiBon Raleijth.  M.( 


On  Orptniuttoa  of  Chmtity. 


\.  *,>.  Cru^itr i'fnutd  RapiiiL  Mich, 

SeSrsv  k    yr*.iu:ti Balnmtm.  M<L 
.obertW    HcblHnJ. New  York.  N.Y. 

HeDFV  N.  kjvmonU CLcveland,  c^hio. 

.^^n,. 'X*'    H    y>.liiiMl(i   Pntblo.  Col. 

Mibb  M-  L.  -^Lirr Buriingtun.   [a- 

Mitti  hEA;iie»  K    Monit: 

Ikiolnii.  M.iw.  iGiUTly  Blttg.; 


MiH  Marion  [    Monre  Rnff.<lo.  N.V. 

Rev.  T)   R    fwiwhno PlIMbunt,  Pa 

Dr.  W.  H.  Tnlman 

in^  f..  >iA  St.,  New  Vnfk,  N.V 

J.  P   Hehent  ,   ,  .' UikoIb,  Neb 

Rev.  Thnmw  ■'^'vi^ftan Hamilton^  Onl. 

R.W.Hubbarrl CindnnaH,  flhin 


On  Cliild-SMTliiK- 


L-  K.  l-auikiiET. -.  ..\uhtxm.  Kui. 

A,  1,  Murray IJuldwalrr.  ilich. 

J,  I,  tkUiHi Tiironui.  i  Int. 

W.  P    Utthwonli ...Buffiiu.   N.Y. 

Mrs.  Kale  \i.  Harlow Waihisgian.  O.  U. 

Mn,  Janici  L.  Iliddle 

■  3^^  ^irruce  .^t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Michael  Heymaiin Mew  '>leai«.  1^. 

Mr*.  Jvia  H.  I  rOndhan   Indianaptlin.  [nrl 

H.  W    l,ewii> VVj.hinut™,  t>C, 

Miwi  llenhaVV.  Jaroh* Hoiton.  Man. 

Mn.  A.  *>   l*rav  Nftnneapoli*^  Miiwi 


On  Social  Settlements  in  Cities. 

kev.  !  lanui  11.  I'eabody lamhriHjte.  Mj*i 

K.   \.  Wowit BwIoB,  Mi-s 

Misk  Juiid  v..  r.jlliniti -....-,...-..  ,,-,    .,'.,..  .,.,.-.-... Hull  Hoiive.  <Thicaff>,  111. 

Jinn-.  H.  Rcynolib Jft  fleljitiry  St.,  Mew  Virli,  N.V 

Miu  .Vine  ■*(.  >«liuff 411  K.  3d.  SI,  Cindnmll.  "hin. 

Mrs.  Mane  r,  ^L-hermcriujm , if  Smith  r^irli.  San   Franciwo,  <'\i 

Kaili«iinr  lEenicni  l>av]a - ■>!-  <ltn*r  St.,  i*hilide1phia.  Pa. 

-Mill  M.  I..  Mclhjm-i! 4'.i(  •■mm  .\vt..  CMago,  111 

Mu~  .Maij  1!,  Ijppiocolt "17  SI.  Mayy  St.,  PlttuboTjt,  I'a. 

Od  Jovenile  RcfomatDries. 

J.  K.  ■  oimi Whinier.  l.aL         B.  J.  Miln , .. .  Kldora,  la. 

I.  K.  ^t.  ii.lin -I.ajuiii|t  Mich.         Mm.  W  li.  Kairbank Midrllvtown,  l^ann 

Rev    r    r-    llnkey kocheaer.  N.V.         MIm  K.  M.  iHlhert i liillicothi,  I'orm. 

On  Care  of  th«  Insane. 

I>r  il.  1      iiultei irtUipoli".  Ohio,  i>r  O.  R.  Ijjng. lijiii»,  Mich 

l>T.  h.  N.  Ilnuh TowKD,  .Md.  Ilr.  [I.   \.  r.imlinwti M.  Peter.  Minn. 

Iir.  1'.  M.  Wiw •  icdembunt.  N.V.  ilr.  T.  i).  Powrll MilleitRvilTe.  i.t. 

Ilr.  r  1..  Monon i'liiladtlphia,   I'a,  Dr.  J,  I..  IliWrelh I'amhndRB,  .Ma— 

!'r    M.  I  ■.  Iljalmao..    ,....-...,    ropeka.  Kan.  Ilr.  |.  T.  ^earrv . . 'i'lmrakioBi.  Ala 

Ilr   '>v     (   <  .urdoo .  ..<  Iihkumh.  Wlv  Prot.  W  W  Kniwell...  Minneapolii.  Minn 

I  'r.  I'aniel  Claii Ponmin,  iint. 

On  Care  of  the  Fcebla-mindad. 


It.  i     '.1.  I'oweii.   .. 
iJr  >  ■    it     KilikJii, 
Ilr.   \   '      ^^yi^e^». . . 
Ilr.  ■.\"ilj-.iin   !■    --TtrdtlinK. 
I  'r   .'.lary  i    huuia^i-.. 


.  .  1  <ii:nwonri,     1,1. 

-  ]..Liunlle,  t^inn. 

I  .iritiauil.   Minn. 

r-iinvrt.    \  V 

.  \'ineiand,  N  I- 

l.j|«ef.   Mli.li- 


ki  ^  i>minnnv>':illl»    \\-'-.    lE'i^Inn,  M.l«- 
(ir    \    I     u-Lifn* lIcfriclKr,  I  il 

(  ir    l>    \l    Mrnliin  i  Inllia.  I  Int. 

|,im^'«  h     Jlrc. .   .  1  ,ikr  i^^nevs,  ^''- 
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On  Study  of  Social  Problems  in  Inslituiiona  of  Leamingf. 

Prcaidcnl  D-  C-  (iilrfun - --- , Johns  KopkLns  UnivprinyH  BallLmore.  ,Md. 

Dean  George  Hodres,-,- ....-.-..- - .^..  -.  -.  ...^ - --Cambridae.  Mass. 

]  Prof.  F.  H;  Giddings Columbii  CoUege,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Prof-  fmnk  ?'pller Indiana  Univcrsily,  Bloomineloi] 

!  Prof.  R-  J-  Stevenson '■- ..- - ..Ohio  Weslex'an  Un^\'eraity,  Delaware.  Ohio 

;  Prof.  Walter  F.  Wikoi ComeU  Universily,  llhacj.  S.V. 

Prof-  J-  Major - ,...-.-..-.,  ..Toronto  University ,  Toronto.  Onl. 

J  On  Municipal  and  County  Public  Cbarities. 

;  Mis.  E.  E.  William.on Eliiabeth,  N.J.  I-rof.  C.  H.  Cooley Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

,  R.  D.  McGonniglc Filtsbiiig,  Pa.  Mitt  Hoke Nashville,  Tenn. 

,  EroesI  Bicknell Indianapolis,  Ind.  Dc.  J.  W.  Walk Philadelphia.  Pa. 

'  Homer  Folks, .  105  E.  iid  Si.,  New  York,  N.Y.  A.  C.  Varney Detroit,  Mich. 

L  Piof,  E.  D.  Jones Maduon.  Wis.  Piof.  C.  K.  Hendersan Chicago,  III, 

Rev.  Lulfaer  P.  Ludden [jncoln.  Neb.  Miss  A.  M.  Machor Kingston,  Ont 

1 

1  On  Soldiers'  and  SaitoTs'  Homes. 

'  Capt.  Henry  A.  Castle St.  Paul,  Minn.  E.  E.  Clough Deadwood,  S.D. 

A.  O.  Wright Madison,  Wis.  R.  H.  Dudley NaahvUle,  Tenn. 

Col.  A.  T.  BliM Saginaw,  Mith,  Mrs.  L,  A.  Bales Aurora,  Neb. 

j  Thoniai  J.  Sheppard Sandusky,  Ohio  Col.  John  Tiacy Washington,  D.C, 

!  On  Prison  Reform. 

IMiilip  C.  Gairett PhlladelphU.  Pa.        Fred  G.  Penizrove Baston.  Mass, 

I  James  Massie .Toronto,  Ont.        Tlmotliy  Nicholson ........  Richmond,  Ind. 

Roeliff  BrinkerhoS Maoifield,  Ohio        L.  C.  Slam Lansing,  Mich. 

!  Rev.  John  L.  Milligan Allegheny,  Pa.        Henry  Woller .Slilliiraler,  Minn. 

Rev.  M.  McG.  Dana,  D.D BrooElyn,  N.Y.        Bolton  Smith .Memphis,  Tenn. 


OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  STATE  BOARDS. 


COLORADO. 

Stad  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction. 

Mn,  Sniah  S,  Piatt,  Frfiidmt Denver  R*v.  Thos,  H.  Malone Denver 

Gov.  Alva  Adami,  tx  oSicia  ,.,.  ...-..-.Denver  ChanceHor  Wm.  F.  McDowell .. Univcnity  Pirk 

Ida  tiojct  Beaver,  M.D Denver  W.  W.  Sullivan FonCollini 

J.  H.  Appel Denver  C-  L.  Stonaket,  Sifnlarjt Denver 

CONHBCTICUT. 
Stale  Beard  of  Chariliei. 


H.  C.  Wfiinleiey,  Prtiidnl Middlelovm        Miu  Mary  Hall,  Agent  for  County  Tenporarr 

Geove  F.  Spencer -.-  ...-Deep  River  Homei  ....-....- ...........Hartford 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Down Hanfonl         Charlei    P.    Kellogg,    Sicrtlary   and    Grtirral 


Miu  Rebckah  G.  Bacon,  Agent  lor  County  Tern-  Agtnl ...Wuerbury 

pormry  Honwft......... ..... ...New  Haven 

ILLINOIS. 
TTte  Board  of  Stale  Commiisioruri  of  Puilic  Charitiet. 

4C.  Corbui,  M.D.,  Prtiidtnl MendoU        William  J.  Calboun Danville 
.  D-  Ijtwrcikce Sprinatield        Ephraim  Banninv. ....Chicago 

MiM  Julia  C.  Lathmp Rocklord        Fnderick  HowanI  Wines,  j'rrreter^,  Spfins6eld 

INDIAHA. 

Brard  of  State  CkarUui. 

Gov.  Jtme*  A.  Maml,  ix^ffficie  PmUiM Mary  A.  Spink,  M.D IndianapoHi 

Indianapolii        Mri.  Marguet  F.  Peoilc . . . - . . ....  tndianapolia 

nmothy  Nicbolaon Richmond        DemarchiuC  Brown Irvii^pofi 

John  R.  Elder iDdianipoiia        Thomaa  E.  EIUmd Fort  Wayne 

Emeu  Bicknel],  Sfcretary Indianapotii 

HASSACHUSBTTS. 

State  Board  of  Lunacy  attd  Charity. 

Stephen  C-  Wrightin^on,  Superinlendeni  of  In.  Gecme  W.  Ji^naon,  Chairman..  •  ...Brookfield 

door  Poor Boaton  Heoiietta  G,  Codman.  I  'kt-fkairmait,  Bmokline 

William    H.   Deiiiy,   M.D.,    buperinlendeni  ol  Charles  F.  Donnelly BoMon 

Outdoor  Poor Boston  Edward  Hitchcock,  M.D Amherst 

Charles  E.  Woodbury,  M.D.,  Inapectorof  Iswi-  Anne  B.  Richardson Lowell 

tutloni Boston  Laban  Piatt Boston 

John  \i.\liia*,CtlrkandAtiditert/llu  Board  Leonline  Lincoln Fall  River 

BoBoB  John  L.  Hildrcih.  M.D Cambridge 

Edward  H.  Haskell Newton 

HICHIOAN. 

Board  of  Correction]  and  Chariliis. 

The  f kivemor,  «■  J  «»cu> Charles  W.  Light Saginaw,  E.S. 

Rl.  Rev.  (Jco.  D.  Gilleipie,  fTtniriwan Edward  W.  Jenki.  M.D Detroit 

Giand  Rapid*        James  M.  Sbepard Casiopolis 

L.  C,  StoTT*.  Sfcretnry Lansing 
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MINNESOTA. 

Board  of  Corrtdions  and  Charities. 

Gov.  l>»vidM.  QXoat^ix-ffficiB  PrtiUtni-...        Oande  HuoUb Sl  P»o1 

St.  Paul        C.  P.  Magmiui Dnlutli 

C  Amundua St.  Peter        J.  H.  Rich RedWiiw 

W.  W.  Folwdl Minneipolia        J.  B.  Wikefield Blue  Earth  Qlj 

H.  H,  Hul,  Sitrttary Si.  Paul 

IflSSOURl. 

Slatt  Board  of  Ckarititi  and  Corrections. 

Gov.  Lon.  V.  Slephuu, /'rriM^nI,  JeScraodCilv  R.  M.  Abeccrombie SI.  JOKph 
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1'i%rntna1  tiikAni;.  huMpflili  tor,  tj. 
Criiiiijial  iii-ui,c  'II  \*-'^^^  I  '*'i-»Ntva,  UJ. 

CimimaL  tiiDt.  a.  41- 

rrliiitoali    dlaiitbuoon  ol,  )ll{:  Vnaud  Mithnji 

LmprvnDKaont.  jv 
t'lammioA  Jotta.  C57. 

Dnjiui  tnuBU  bllL  177. 

I  linirn  d  InruliKalhiOt  tot. 

l>iik  dunpusi.  SDH*  br>  li. 

L'lruini;  acid  j4ich(Tif  tr>r  jprlit  ijo. 

Di»n.  MluAnid  1..  li^,  iM. 

riay  nimeiy.  00. 

D17  nuncfvat  l<ul>  IIduic.  i((. 

I)«)r  nunerji  "r.rV.  w.^jip  n(.  111. 

iMJ-mulo.  miiTiaKc  uf.  10^ 

[>cal.  Il<r.  Il''* 

DKrHUf  ot  (nwartyby  cJianc*  ot  envirflnmanl, 

D«fcKfi%-<  clijH.tf«ri,  tlucly  «l,  )'A. 

IKIecIiir  rjti'tlit  m  tthoolt,  ii). 

Iielcrtlvi  iKtriiiK  til  fMIdrcn,  i(|. 

Pt'eCli^T-  klfiuulu  ^-takMvvn,  JIJ. 

i^l«<TI>r«1r4fii  -ih;tc4u  Elir  ira.  H6. 

I  >*l0tf iv-r4.  uii|uituii'jri  ol.  "6. 

I>cle<iitc«.  klivU  tKcj  itiiirn  lothekP  hnoipt.  |n|i 

l>e^*ae*>cy.  i"- 

f>CC'n*Ta['y.  mrlui  ol.  ^4. 

Dtctno'-i'  l^uElU>><nil|™i>*-*4>> 

J^fjrrvTntMM,  eve  ij,  f*. 

[>C|toneiaica,  (nuvLvoii  (uf.  loi- 

DrUwart  '  *  faundtecti^*'  «u. 

f>rlaWA(*,  r*p4d1  (mia,  114. 

tIrpaBduna  of  Nt«  Yorli.  |«8. 

l>tpcnitenl  chiUnn  uiH  lunily  faoam,  114- 

l>(p«iidaiil  Uiildrcn,  uouilier  of  in    Neo  V-tIi 

siaTc,  ti>«. 
r>t(>cndnn  thlldrtn,  rrlMI  o(,  104 
Tvrp*ndrEtt  children,  wron^nf,  oj. 


I 


.  tdtttctxym.  i*!- 

Iltpoi^'Y  ot  nun.  to». 

Dcicncd  chlliinn,  ■uuBlicxoaciinmi  )M. 

Dctrvdl  BUinicipAl  (flupluym^ni  K^ivhk*.  ti7- 
Devalatilnc  ilm  Hclil  upiiniiihi,  uj. 

Dfrti%  ».  T,.  II. 

DIu,  nrflrk^  at. 

UlpMawdica,  bowdlal  ftr,  ijn. 

DiKhund  coorltu,  i;. 

1>t*ciliAlor4  I  on  wldfcn'  hoinc*,  4^  l  od  nf ofD> 
•clicKili.  4M  i  an  priBon  nlatn.  4tt  i  as  iIm 
tUBA*,  464 ;  va  apitcp*^.  46S  i  0a  BKul  lelllc- 
menu,  4T> 

DMnct  ol  L'olunibia.  npon  froai,  |tb. 

DltCTKt  pUa,  djafciT  off  fqj 

T>iMrLcl  jiIbii  pfr4w  c*almMted  fUa,  *8A 

1>omal.  J44A,  4W, 

UmDwUc  iuntcrioni,  Itcble-mlnded  U,  Ho 
tlMHMk  ■ntk  lor  Birli.  lyt 
nrasmliiiii,  >  iKiiGuiiic  iNcvpaiiBn.  iiq. 

t>riDk  tvil.  tht.  iit- 
l>rrnli  hafcii,  Ibc.  146. 
l>iv«:uin,  Jatm,  ij}^ 
l)raiilmBaiia  Anuria.  lA 
nupIiniUiD.  pRwaliM  01. 1^ 

Ksnlui  gl  pfUoean.  57,  ' 

Kddy.  ^Tienm,  tit- 

EiJualKia  tw  ^ISncpiBOU.  •■> 

lUuutianIn  Aklam*,  j}{. 

Eduntlon  U  liiM  iiBponanc*  in  ntornitUon.  ot 

MuMliun  t4  Uu  DutAlc  Id  (bimy  tmk,  i«« 

fjjuculon  ihu  Mumn,  t^ 

^.tram  lAclhdd.  m- 

Klnbrn  KiteDuCorr.  9<A 

Hr,  Il(ib*ne..if.i» 
KmcfctBCf  ttlHt  cOTTiintnw,  m* 
KnpIojiimM  biirwui.  »« 
Kmplaynical  rammlUM,  tut.  ' 

Kaipl<>j''™tni,  oMn*  of  Btnii^,  *i(^ 
RoHnin^Bg  Htlaat.  m,  14?, 
Bnglnd'a  MtcoiUxi  tn  intUiuiioiM  aM- 
Eautiavgou  A*«Hi«i(J  Cliftrilit*.  h*. 
Ki%jB]1ih  fMiV'U*  t^fm,  J4(. 

LpLlcja),  cunUIIIT  gl,  44*. 

KpiUpKi.  nitfdiui  trcBJnmt  of.  bAu 

lLyH*vii.  miteIuI  utATmai  of.  4tia. 

Kpil4i4j,  tfutmtnt  of.  V- 

I'.pLlfpdi  Bitailu  Imaatd  hr/aAiam  worit.  ^4. 

llplUlilic  MUuna.^. 

twkinic^  J70,  144:  contiapiioa  of,  W;  dJM 
w,  ;t-  cinyloymtDl  gl.  ^i  bMpiUl  to*  In 
Olife.  '.I)  ^  iiiifiTv««n«(i1  H  A)  1  BlunbH  M. 
■W,  pofnililian  of.  ryi   —!«■■» »li»B  of,  >«Mj 

hbOrloirtAS. 
KqaUlMOluicniiic  miKtinoa.  ■». 
EoopMBpnaoMi  M' 

cro*.  itf. 

I'^d^^  Uirt  in  L'iuiSb.  )^. 
r*aciry  Iffiilillcpn,  jia. 
liirnMnoTiJikiulti.  lu«l(«l«r«*,  ari. 
t  allKn.  UM»  hU  It,  *f  * 
r*MiH>  CoelL  «*  Uouun.  41 . 
"  t'ujjcuf."  Iltvular.  )i& 
FaDgua.  (Ikenilul  MM*  •!,  )ti. 
r*4(nl  (eUnllullMi.  0. 
r«ta<*l  md(.  a,  M 


I'tvblc-iniiKlecl  auv<i.  (A91  coiim  *nil  pnnB. 
lloB  of,  B^i  hi  ioin*<lK  Inalllulluf^k,  i*^r,  tm 
t«i(iCB  lailltatiMi,  un^  nutinitian  fer,  u 
WlKnutD.»i;  tidd  fat.  >^:  in  Iht  Unlud 
Sum,  >«i;  Mhoob  lor,  14)  i  atUvippan  ol. 
vq^t   Eh4,  lO?;  tv  b«  rvtaiocd  in  invituiinn^ 

sm 

ftwI^nlniiHllieH  AMI  noHAjnInlnr.  J49 
fanula  pri«0B*nt  naMta  («•  th*  (inaUaunbt4 

ot,it. 
Finuclll  nunicciDml  ol  InillluUoaik  |6{- 
rinudtl  lui'liiTi  tad  lis*  Id  t*K  il,  IM. 
I'iv^pcBuy  nieij  lilkdv  **'■- 
FlurSnillun  (or  boytt  tij. 
Fluncultui*  Irn  jrbV  119. 
t^omifiwbora,  ju3  to,  ip. 

I^Bittefrbotn  (aouM  of  luiliuiiaM,  itj. 
roic([DiaHitulkia,fMbIe-Biiid*clin,  a«o.t 
FonaMM^  Dr.  Dudler,  li. 
Vmvr^%  pcrctDUfc  In  N«i»  V«li  lusilfuilviu^ 

^vooDiplo^iDcnt  biuvaut.  iij- 

PMe  en(»l«imcBi  oOea.  ><«. 
n«B  UkSmvumiu  in  New  Orieu*. jri. 
rrlMdisM  people,  how  proridc  for,  S^, 
frtradlT  vuuinf  » 1  »«>l  lore*.  i«u 
rtiMHiir  viiMbc.  iV 

PrioDdlr  viiBion,  >3|. 
FntniUy  vi»lliir»'  m.  (o). 

Frltndi  ol  ih*  poor.  t4S. 

PtOKbel.  loq- 
fnilKWininc  tor  |itlt.  u*. 

CsDUHHtbr,  QUlduut  rclUr  in.  J44. 

Cv^rn  wirfk  i&r  Kifl».  iju. 

(S«WEt>,  rrpon  ftom,  tlt«. 

(;«ud.J   W  .  .11 

lilianUp,  Rnllc  dc.  anldcBOf,  41. 

fiiiU  is  ntDrm  (cboal  ol  CotoMllivi,  ^  prr 

OM.  dons  mil,  4}). 
OoUbb  OoU  Klndeii^ncn  AwociuiDn,  41. 
(iaod  (btMBihiu,  li. 
GiMlw  Nnr  York.  ilk. 
OnaMt  ihin*,  ihi,  jp. 
*'  GMWlh  of  Kmn,*'  Doulitoni,  t  it. 
■■  Crawih  dI  C3iiM»B,"  Bowdlicti.  jio. 
"OnwIhof.SI-  Louia  CMIdHB,"  PaiUt,  )■*. 
G¥Ut.  dtSTHol.  in  liomiciiln.  ■> 

HlbiMollbllR,  ijK. 
HtltfUt  MIdlMT  RM  in,  141- 

HanflMD.  ooldoor  r«ll«l  u,  ■«]. 
H4Bd.<nirli  in  EuKipo,  146. 
tltn.  II.  H  ,  Msiiuac*  ol.  •■). 
Hinanl  Celttv*,  i«T. 
HardB.H.  C.II7- 

Htradll*  ud  imuuit,  Si.  ^tc 

It    K    H    friwen  ChnMiu,!!. 

Itill.  Giidiair  )L.  Si. 

ItiU.  Ml_  Jomm  M..  •«•. 

Hirini  out  oE  tampk.  i^o. 

Home  cut  ISrdllldNo,  Mi. 

Kamf  lUc.  cmierralkon  of,  St. 

Hook  lilv  Ivr  pnvptni,  161 . 

Honhr4M>41hl.  Tivti'Lui  ivi  .n*iiK.  \n 

HoBW-pIxin^  of  tltpTnJral  chlUrco.  *« 

Hooiu  iot  chVldfvn,  iiutnllrr  to  Had,  ^3. 

HoniddM  )i. 

HoaptUl  aAniMoni,  t«j. 

HoopiW  for  DilHia,  ia«, 

■louK*  of  dtmUvn,  end  ol.  17. 

Homrd  AMOcMton.  u. 

How  to  htlp  CUM  ol  diHrw^  104. 

HiuniL  VkUH.  »; 

lluDHooM.ifi. «)),«». 

Humtot  I - 
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nHHb  Homain  Somn.  ii^ii). 
IViDcfc  RpMt  fram.  jw. 
Intccll*  •nnifn  in  almcJiouMa,  w^t, 
Imbvcility-  and  lubrrculnida,  n^ 
litttiil|tmjiLB4nd  trviiipki  LvW  tflccting,  y\y 
tiBpinuiaii  «l  Inmin,  ittln-Iivei.iiiU  inuni.  K. 
Irapruanniml :  u  a  ptiulty.  v, .  >%  irinliuiinn. 
4Bi  iiKidflkUtiia  nl,  M  i   viiihuui  Ijlxir  iiJii  il- 

tndcccrmiiuic  c^nmilinRit  ]f, 
lajHcriulndtc  ««ii1cukv.  A^pLkcm  aF,  ^. 
IsdMrnnmil*  wnirnir  hit  fTmnttniiM^  )■■ 
iBdUfi^  iadutfriift  in  rpliiini  uhrHjl,  ttb. 

iDdUlM  IHKir  lUllllIU,  141* 

[ndUna  Kchiruk  >c:hQnl.  <i^ 
tbdiwu,  rnvn  irarii*  ^1 
ladlvtdiLiI  iicaiwciti  el  priionEn,  tt 

IndiMrial  Uiininj  in  fiili*  whiKil*.  117. 

Indnitrul  lilc,  uleili  i>T.  i^u 

InduMrtal  BChwl  (n  jilrli  in  W«t  Vi[||nlj,  jjt. 

lndaMileaadiiiXn]  id  |itl>.  iii. 

Induaife*  fai  ipUeiHk*.  «u 

IndvKrWtn  niAtTKKhaoUi.  iit. 

IntbrUm,  uwlaoicH ol iliOR  Itnia  loi.  |i>< 
lntanl  Ajylum  of  "'tn"**"""!   ibt. 

Iniiuin  til  N<v  V(i(fciiMiiuiI(Ku,  >Sj^ 
liHairt,  thr  '   4l1cr<rafF  o'.   ?r< ,    inkjitfUlLun  of. 
iA      In    ja^l.  :fo,    In    Km   Vnrlt  Ciljr,  uC^:   in 

ponhoutci,  9jo:  ol  Ken  Vdrk.  iM;  ptr  nal. 

of  tcrcirnerv  M-,  pR|udl<:<  isil™i.  .'S;   n- 

\»pirt  at.,  to;  rdauon  vi,  lo  piiblic,  ^j ;  tup- 

|x»Tl  (4,  jM4i   IHrd  t/y  jury,  jfw- 
IniMae  patientv  itttF-lrMfncnl  oT  i*^. 
fiuahily.  ;fk 

lauBity  ind  lianiditr.  Sj. 
lewBlIT  »  *  diaeuc.  !;. 
Inuuiili  Uw  in  CalUornli,  ];«. 
laifiecliuB  «l  allcT*.  s«>. 
iBMHMilcna  loi  iMaiwtn  Mm  Vaih,  414. 
toRnicilasal  nali«n.  x). 
Th»ir»nf«  *4  pntivbtiva  mvaiturf.  *'i^ 
liiKn:]«iiiiM  a  cuueol  |>«ircT<).  jji 
Jiiieiiiptruic*  and  Itcble-itiindnlneiii.  aqt. 
Inifrfrrtim  in  oLlitrutoplr'taStin.  17B. 
tsUiBtUvnal  Priwn  ConuiiiHiDi),  x. 
Iniflnalitjoal  friton  Coiikrmv  jj.  ^i,  ^. 
f  atantal*  unifrallaii.  ^f. 
latoacatiott  m  fcolJiof*  liom**.  3>, 
InvMHtkbon  (wmoi  be  tea  ihornuih.  i«i- 
InytSuloa.  purpoM  ol.  143. 
I«WW<BiliHB.  nine  and  dufcn  tl,  t^j. 
lom,  npon  tr»m,  m 
InliM-bm,  pa«p«nunial.  In  IpMllvnm*,  1*1. 

Talk.  kbandDBiiwa  I  ol.  3f . 
Jalli,  onulnirliim  ol.  'a 

itwfiiti  (hlM-ariviiiu.  11^ 
«wiih  orphan  aiyluni*.  numlitrofi  loS, 
nKlu«n.  AlE-Iandtir*  ;J- 
luliiu  HoplLjji*  i:iirv*f*iry,  atj. 
Jubrt.  y    II..  ^Fllcr  fr<>'ii.  vv. 
Jmlic^ou«''hiri(y,  )irnl'l4>iH  p»l.  vy^, 
Jmynilt  uffeiulirn  ol  \i>r  V«li,  jfA 
Ju^tuUc  iv^iinnaLaiy.  vt'rji  fr^ri  in,  tfi- 

KiiHlfrKancck.  in  fhil<l-*a>(<'x.  ■/> 

»;LailiTiI«[icn.  loinvji  iclinn  ol,  ij 
KLujEiion.  iriiujour  rctid  ni.  Jti. 
Kautkopl.  tCabU  Jonph,  ■■» 


Labor  buiuiu  tar  mmpi.  14I 

I.Ab«t.  ptodnfl  ol.  i7«. 

[.ibn  unliinL  pciilioa  af.  tvj. 

J.aL-i-rttl.  fvumal  In  Parte,  fl. 

l.aiHl  ccniiif.  ij\. 

tjind  vii1i«r.  JT4. 

/.a  .r.uiM.  M 

I.1U  alltdins  immlicnnu  anil  uamta.  %\\, 

\*t  aiul  Otilfr  l.ci|[uc.  Ohio,  ijj. 

lawi  for  (vu^vctiuK  criildmi.  ii>. 

"ijt^ilrj  for  Tni«rmnn>Mit*.  ir'> 

"I.(Cil   A>i>«i  ol   Ml  Cliilil   l*niblpn,"  Way- 

1«d>1h  )>fi- 
LccuIaUon  (mmmiiiG  iramtii,  iji). 
I^ldaliioi  lor  iH«<*niiiiE  'iAia:f.  101 
l^ntn:  liuiii  r.  II   Jnim,  qo,  nolitcni  D^ 

on   M.   Knn>«n.  '/ii   K    fc    Muriet   »*A»    M. 

aU<'    I>i»ii«.  tw;  Mr    John  Adilivpn  >'i>rtiB, 

l,(via.  Iltrhtrt  W..  iCu. 
IJiniutlcn  of  uMkn  nomta,  ly. 
t.lncnin.  KaUniir.,  ti{ 
l.iiwiypT,  iDirDdui^lIam  si.  )44- 
Ijquut  licciuci  m  ToroDto.  jji,    , 
Liquiif  VI  if^Tvin.  1I1C.  a jj. 
Liieniur*  1-»r  rplvmi  tchwilah  ri(. 
I.llaniliin  !<%  ttlunet  iIm  pvhlle,  I'll. 
l.ii-infMoac.  Uwjiil.  tvi- 
\,mj\  Kuai^LflDB,  101,  * 

I4c.1l  lisilara,  10^- 

I^c»l^al  fontiimicy,  uaknom  Id  lawr,  411. 
l-ombmao.  5* 

lAiadon  Aticr-can  AuWiaUfin.  !lu 
■.oiidon.  i.lnt..  ouldiMi  relief  In.  n\, 
■.vii'iauiiu.  ict><"i  Ironii  19^- 

ftla)n'.  rtpon  IrriiD.  ^w* 

Maniul  Raining:  /ai  iflltpiif*, <« l  In  clil1il*ar- 

Init.  4a-.   In  puhllc  afhnnl.  i\li\  ■»[nill|' ((ina^ 

lB|;.  I  la 
Matnifc  laWi  a.  lce^ 
Maniijt  U'n,  nctd  of  vhaniw  in,  4M1. 
M^rrxif  V  <j|  hla.  jutj 
Mafjijint),  rfi»rl  fnim.  4V>. 
MauadtuavfU  huapilat  for  iU|»anvnb<aa  tyo 
MaanchvaeR*  ItAml  Aiylum.  ibf. 
MuwchuMOi,  rtpon  iTom.  idi. 
MaiautiiuotU  iiUU  BiHid  ii)  Charinn,  Mx 
Mamll,  lla^h.  •>$ 
Mfklnlvf.  rr««ldanL.  fs-J' 
Muth.  Eail  i>(,  h>. 
Mediui]  oiiiiHdin  Imt  mairiam.  tnS. 
'  Mrilml  inqiinmi  nl  rpll«p>y.  «8. 
Menial mntinhic.  \\%. 
"MtBMl  l>tYt1ti|uiKai  lu   Ike  Qilld,''    i'nyic, 

J. ft. 
UpDlaliknlDPEneni  of  dtildnfi.  jii, 
■*  Mtnlal  Faciillica."  W«niet,  »i6- 
Mf  he  lyilcai.  Iht.  ^ 
"HHhod  nl  njminlnf  CliildTvn  in  SH^iKJlt  aa 

Id  tbclr  Drvelopmcni  iM   Hiain  Cuiidiiiun.'' 

Waraar,  ji^ 
M«tlioda  ot  aflci^t-tre.  Br. 
MElhudi  ul  flKlnK  tlrpcariinl  cliUdmi,  a» 


Menkan  mirrteiiuti 00.  tjt. 
Uichicin  Aciicullnnl  Collua.  >*«. 
Michigan,  prmecllon  ot  chUdRi  In.  v; 


Alicht^n,  Tt|iorl  Inmi,  40J, 
Mrpauciv  qI  enminala,  tt- 

iiui.  J.  S...J1 

MIlltr.TlLonuaC.,  a)K. 
Unii*.  H.  A..  JS&. 
UlBnnon,  icpon  (ran.  (o;. 
UlnuKa  ami  EllwiaUm.  4|b. 
Mlni*Btn>>>  rapgit  from,  «ag. 
HiaaAori,  relKirt  VniOi,  jc^ 
HUctitll.  Dr.  S.  Weir.  ft. 


JKOBK    OF   SUBJECTS 


S'S 


I 


Model  imrnimii.  ,>t, 

Montana,  trcarl  Irwn.  -ii  r 

Mann**),  nliil  dtpanintBi  in,  141 

MonI  tdmn  tn  Onlirm.  ui. 

MorM>  M«»  Fi»ft«»  K-.  IfOcrlrwo,  iS?, 

MDHaM;  In  HBri  a  mnucc  oit  itwralhrtn  I>r 
I>«u.  ui;   «>  •Hircjic  al  iaun*.   4^;   W 

Munici[Ml  'ikI  (ixinty  cnantlwi  m- 

^I4ini4-ip4l  rnnpBnynlvfll  vclwme,  Dnpoli.  ill- 
Vloi.untwij.  I  'I    i- .  >IT. 

Nulaa  aiM  ilic  vfWiuh  (ht.  h- 

rCUioiMllcnmiiiiMton  nf*d*d,  1^1- 

Narfmal  CunltctKii.  chlM  ol  Muc  Oowilh  I'M 

NUiMiil  manuis  Uw.  K  tf*- 

Snan  iiuiitt.  ij.  ,  ,. 

MUvlQroliiinuMnI  gmblk  iMIilUIHMkOt  Nta 

Nc«ca(l]r  lOf  pduie  nfarm.  lA  . 
itmH  dI  itwnT)r.  ham  id  (iwvtm,  ()>. 
K*gl*tt>il  (duUlim.  dui(f  n  nl.  1)6. 
K^InMiI  (hlMna.  pluint  of,  l>« 
M««WMidrgntnlimt,  1}  .. .._  ^ 

Nturwitol  cMlilhuiid.  ]■(. 

N  eu  riitir  f bildnU'  KM' 

N«w  r.iwlimrl.  (*]»»  ItoiB.  )6i, 

N**  Kiutl**'  Mw"  OMIlni.  in 

New  llini|>hii<.  repon  Iron.  «■> 

Nctt  ](iMr.  upon  llWIt,  4''^ 

Xvft  Sirncp,  nporl  frvni.  «■.> 

NcvOflwv.  CoaI*i*nrr  dI  Clurilla  wid  Coi- 

ndiMi  lu* 
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